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economic fluctuations in agriculture 


World Agriculture and International Price Stabilisation. 

have^e^lIXTaLi' the world 

world agriculture has suffered from a nricp 1? ^® .j"J8^tinare of governments, and 
most severe within 1 v-i'r imcr ^ wlT 

sought evervwhere nallhtiveT «nol. V remedies are being 

-^or^ge^em? d“^ 

;sx“‘"wrzf Lfai'dr"' Thirst 

must be fairly uni versal ‘^”*«b»i‘*tion of circumstances. The cause or causes 

ei4”Zv M SSZ'r'Z'" '»• »' 

a. the thZie., of. i, ™ZSZZ„Z,ZT"'“, *»W»te<i briehy 

tion. All three theories have a vood H i ~ ^’"'ter-con.sumption; 3. over-produc- 
differ in essentials. g ea m common, but ’on the whole they 

.banZZ„foZh:B„TZ„'Ja?iZ^ZV‘’'"Z'^ '* r'“ 

levels to such an extent that a fairly stnhlf^^nf ^ dislocated international price 
established only upw! a d^cad^Ser the wn"^ ^^‘‘dually 

isation or valorL^on of “cies whkh occnrr d ^'"bil- 

porarily, even worse effects “nTt^ Ir h 1“? <^°untries had, tern- 

spurred to the maximum productirivtL Co '"'1 P’ agriculture were 

of the world, and, in aSk both hS S «’«”tries 

s tS^rjj^sri sStL"r«et 

its production comparatively rapidly to^LTd^ma^k'J 

In. I Ec. ” 


its very short period of production and the loigh rate of turnover, the heavy in- 
dustries excepted. Agriculture with its long-term period of production lacked tins 
mobility, and like the heavy industries, only more so, suffered from lack of adaptab- 
ility by undergoing a protracted period of severe depression. 

This depression was later intensified in some countries such as Britain and 
Italy by the return to the gold standard, because this measure involved in turn 
a temporary contraction of credit, considerable unemployment in industry and 
consequently a reduction in the demand for agricultural products, and as this 
demand is exceedingly inelastic, a serious fall in agricultural prices. It is also pos- 
sible that the contraction of credit itself was further accentuated by two factors, 
%4z., the maldistribution of gold .stocks throughout the world or, in other words, 
their concentration in the United States, and the tendency towards dimini.shed 
gold production, as noted by Professor CaSvSel. 

It must be understood hox&ever that a diminution of gold production affects agri- 
cultural prices only indirectly. Gold is not the universal determinant of prices, will 
be demonstrated later in this article. Reduced gold production affects agricul- 
ture indirectly in two ways : {a) in the manner described above, e., by the re- 
strictiqn of credit to industry and the consequent lack of demand, or more accuratel>% 
the ineffective demand of the industrial classes which is the cause of falling agri- 
cultural prices ; {b) b>' the restriction of credit to agriculture, a re.striction which at 
such times is generally , much more .stringent than in its application to industry and 
throws into much more glaring contrast the normal divSparity of the financial facil- 
ities accorded to the two branches of production, in a great many countries. The 
reason why bank credit is more restricted in agriculture than in industry is that 
industry in general has a shorter term of production, bank industrial ci edits are 
therefore more liquid, and do not become “frozen” as readily as agricultural cred- 
its, and accordingly enjoy a first preference. The normal effect of this indirect 
economic pressure by means of credit restriction would be the gradual restriction 
of agricultural production, if the farmer were governed by solely economic consider- 
ations, but fortunately for the world, and unfortunately for himself, l)e is not. 
In so far as he is self-supporting and independent of large markets, he continues 
to produce in the most discouraging circumstances, and by failure and also by 
inability to adapt his activities to new conditions, prolongs the period of deprpsion. 
But in any case, the restriction of both agricultural and industrial production b) 
whatever means it is attained seems the most highly irrational prbcedure it is pos- 
sible to imagine, and from this point of view the return to the Gold Standard must 
be condemned. It is difficult to imagine why modern man, supposedly the most 
rational being in the idstory of the universe, regulates his economic activities in 
accordance with th^ amount of yellow metal contained in the soil. 

But there is much to be said in favour of the Gold Standard. The abuses 
which have attended departures from this standard in the past make us sceptical 
of the possibilities of any other standard, and the restoration of international price 
equilibrium which is following in its wake has undoubtedly facilitated interna- 
tional trade in agricultural products. The question remains howver whether in- 
ternational price stability could be attained by less irrational methods, and the 
uncertainty attending the fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold itself makes 
the necessity of research for other means of attaining international price stability 

more urgent , . . , 

The League of Nations has recognised this fact by adoption of a resolution at 
its recent Council Meeting approving the proposal contained in the Report of the 
Financial Committee for the appointment of a small special committee to ^amien 
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to be severely impeded, concerted action by the gold stanidard countries is impera*, 
tive. If it is impossible to control the supply of monetary gold and it is mani- 
fest that it cannot jje controlled — then it is clear that the problem can only 
be attacked from the side of monetary policy ", and in a letter to the " Times " 
(Monday, December 3, 1928), Sir Henry declared himself in favour of organising 
international price stability by monetary means and of averting an international 
scramble for gold, the effect of which would be to depress the world price-level 

The managed currency solution based on index numbers of prices is obviously 
a leap in the dark. The index numbers of prices in different countries are not at 
all comparable, and if the currencies of the different countries are going to be re- 
gulated according to the movements of innumerable different index numbers, then 
it is obvious that from an international point of view, an intolerable currency chaos 
is going to prevail which will impede the development of international trade, and as 
the Economic Conference pointed out, this trade consists primarily of the exchange 
of agricultural for industrial products. From this point of view, this solution is mtoly 
the practical application of the " State Theory of Money " of Professor Knapp. 
Another objection declares that it would involve inflation, but this objection is not 
valid in the first instance, because the proposal is not intentionally inflationist ; 
it is a proposal for the stabilisation of prices by monetary manipulation, to prevent 
such a fall in prices as would inhibit production and also to prevent such a rise 
as would lead to unhealthy boom conditions. 

It would probably in certain .circumstances lead to inflation. If for instance 
the standard composite commodity index were weighted unduly with industrial 
commodities, inflation would be inevitable because the general price level is determined 
not by industrial prices but by agricidtural prices and these in turn are determined by 
agricultural production as will be proved later in the course of, this article, and there 
is undoubtedly a tendency for published index numbers of the cost of living to 
reflect more and more industrial price movements. (See Table 5 in article on " The 
Development of the Demand for Agricultural Products " in this issue). This tend- 
ency is also noticeable in wholesale price indices, apart from a temporary increase 
in the influence of agricultural prices during the war. The choice of index is there- 
fore a very difficult problem, because there is no such thing as a standard^ composite 
commodity, a conception which is a fiction of economic theory unconfirmed by ac- 
tual fact. If an index of prices with an industrial bias were selected as a basis for 
currency manipulation — which could quite easily occur in the present state of ignor- 
ance regarding the interreaction of prices — catastrophe might easily ensue. 

, Manipulation of the currency to avert a fall in agricultural prices would l>e di- 
sastrous in this event, because it could only have an effect on production at one 
period of the year (sowing time) and by its incentive to production would tend, 
if used at this period, to intensify the already existing glut of supplies which is 
evident in falling prices. If used at any other period of the year (apart from har- 
vest time) it would result in the farmer being even more exploited by middlemen 
than he is now, because agricultural produce sold by the farmer during periods of 
low prices would be sold by middlemen to the consumer at high prices. Again if 
ndustrial prices were falling and fresh currency were injected into the market to 
stimulate industrial enterprise and Cfla|fl6yment, saturation of the already partially 
glutted market would occur much soqiier in industry than in agriculture, owing to 
the short term period of production of the former. Theoretically, according to the 
managed currency advocates, further amounts of currency should be thrown on the 
market to avert this fall, and so a perpetual industrial “ Hochkonjunktur " would 
be created with all industrial imemployment elinyaiated, but in practice, as general 
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index from the price of wheat (See Chart I) and again obtained satisfactory 
results. In case, however, this correlation should be the result of chanc^, we 
investigated by the same method the correlation between the average farm pnee 
of wheat on December of each year and the general price index, and obtained a 
correlation of 0.922. a result which though less satisfactory wp as close as could 
be expected, and afforded sufficient confirmation of our thesis. 

The next step was the correlation of the production of wheat and the general 
price index. As is well known, there is a high negative correlation between the pro- 
duction and the price of wheat. There should therefore be a high negative correlation 
between the production of wheat and the general price index. Naturally the world 
production of wheat must be considered because United States production is not a 
dominant factor in prices. Investigation revealed a correlation of 0.940 between 
the world wheat production and the Bureau of Tabor Statistics index for all 
commodities. Judging by these results and by other investigations now proceed- 
ing, we believe that there is some possibility of forecasting roughly the general 
price index in the United States, from the world production of wheat. For the 
present, we must be content to give a chart of the general price index, and the gen- 
eral price index computed from wheat production (See Chart 2). 

Turning now to wheat itself, we have worked out a formula for the pre-war 
period whereby the farm price of wheat can be roughly computed. The actual 
prices and the prices computed from the formula are shown in the following diagram 
(Chart 3). Had the formula been worked out in 1913, it could have been used to 
forecast the price of wheat on i December 1914* actual price was 9^*^ cents 
per bushel ; the price forecast by using the formula would have been 93.5* ^he 
price on i December 1913 was 79.9 cents per bushel, and the sharp rise which took 
place in 1914 could therefore have been clearly foreseen. In making this comput- 
ation, no data were used which would not have been known at the end of 1913. 
A closer approximation can be obtained by introducing the production of wheat 
into the formula, and a still closer approximation if the production of other cere- 
als is introduced. Used to forecast the December prices of wheat in 1914, this 
formula gives the surprisingly close result of 97.4 cents per bushel as compared 
with 98.6 cents per bushel, but unfortunately it could not have been so used until 
the production of wheat and certain other cereals were known or could be approx- 
imately estinuited. 

The results so far obtained are encouraging and it is probable that still more 
accurate formulae will be obtained when the system tried out for the United 
States for the period 1891 to 1913 will be applied to other countries and to later 
periods. As the movements of the price indices of nearly any country are very sim- 
ilar, and as we have already made a preliminary test of the whole period up to 
1926 which has yielded good results, the conclusion is justified that better re- 
sults can be obtained. Nor is it impossible that a method will be found of fore- 
casting the production of wheat. There is evidence of periodicity in the yield of 
wheat and if the nature of this periodicity can be ascertained, rough estimates 
of the production will be obtainable which may be sufficiently accurate to enable 
us to foretell the tendencies of wheat; prices with comparatively great accuracy. 
It should however be noted that no forecast can represent more than a high 
degree of probability ; there is always the possibility that the tendency foretold 
may be counteracted by circumstances which cannot be foreseen. 

But from these investigations, from the effect bn the price level of agri- 
cultural production and prices in different years, we conclude that there exists a 
normal lwel of prices, a conception akin to the fiieory of Prof. Cassel, dominating, 
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yet entirely distinct from the conception of the general level of prices as measur- 
ed by index numbers, and one which, if. it is possible to isolate it by mathematical 
means and confirm it by statistics* shouM furnish a clue to the solution 6 i many 
important economic problems, including that •of the trade cycle. 


Although a high correlation between two elements may be the result of chance 
in one instance, the series of high correlations obtained in these investigations 
seems to confirm beyond doubt that agricultural production and prices deter- 
mine the world market price level, monetary conditions remaining the same. Re- 
verting to the problem of international price stabilisation^ we must now consider 
the implications of this fact. 

First of all, if agricultural production determines the world price level, the in- 
fiuence of gold on the price level is not direct but indirect. That is to say, gold 
itself is not the universal determinant of prices but merely a medium of exchange 
which has acquired a certain scarcity value, because of the difficulties of reproduc- 
tion. The well known correlation which has been observed between gold produc- 
tion and the general index numbers of prices in various countries is due to the fact 
that any abnormal accession to gold stocks throughout the world by its encourage- 
ment of industrial enterprise in the form of cheap credit facilities increases the 
purchasing power of the industrial classes and also the demand for agricultural 
products. This increased demand is reflected in rising prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts, and consequently in the general index numbers of prices. Similarly if the 
production of gold falls below normal, purchasing power is restricted and ineffec- 
tive demand brings down agricultural prices until agricultural production becomes 
adjusted to the new conditions. If however the supply of gold (or of money in 
non-gold standard countries) remains the same, the factor which determines the 
general level of prices is agricultural production. The price falls which occur- 
red towards the end of 1907 and about the middle of 1920 would appear to have 
been caused by abnormally good harvests in 1906-07 and in 1919-20, the effect of 
the latter being accentuated by ineffective demand in Europe. 

Secondly, it is clear that if all the nations begin a scramble for gold now, the 
prices of all commodities will be adversely affected in a downward direction and 
this fall will be accentuated by the shortage of gold which Professor Cassel and 
other experts declare already exists, and by the concentration of the available sup- 
ply in the United States. European industr>^ will suffer and consequently American 
agriculture. Industry in the United States may not be affected for a time, be- 
cause the action of the P'ederal Reserve Board in “ sterilising " the gold in its 
possession, and refusing to allow it to become the cover for an inflated credit struc- 
ture may prevent that immediate credit rCvStriction in American industry which 
would normally follow increased European demand for gold. But as European 
industry will becorne depressed, American agriculture will lose an important 
export inarket and consequently its purchasing capacity for the products of American 
industry will be diminished, so that ip the long run American industry will be 
adversely affected. European agriculture will also be very severely hit at a time 
when signs of recovery are ju.st becoming visible. Productiph will naturally di- 
minish, especially after the heavy world harvests of the last two years which in 
themselves should tend to bring down prices. It should be noted however that 
since the war, the trend of agricultural production has hot kept pace with the in- 
crease of population, so that a long-term tendency exists which should enable 
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economic unit, the extension of the production of certain groups of such commod- 
ities over and above the individual need, an exchange of surplus products developed 
between the single economic units, leading thus to barter and exchange economy. 
Barter became the basis of price, the form of tlie price being originally merely 
accessory. The increased productivity of human work: — making possible at 
once an extension of human settlement and a closer drawing together of dwelling 
places — and the diversity of natural conditions of production, gave rise as time 
went on to a strongly marked division of labour and to a multiplication of needs. 
Modem econt my knows countless needs and corresponding to these are a host of 
types of production, while the main groups of agricultural and industrial production 
are sharply divided from each other. 

The joint economy, in its initial stage, forms a more or less compact mass of 
commodities fairly constant in quantity. In its expansion it is dependent on the 
average output, and on the consumption capacity of the individual economic unit. 
The distribution of the income of this joint economy to the constituent elements 
should proceed in accordance with their relative productivity, but as a matter of 
fact the separate units receive their shares in the proportion of the relative scarcity, 
as compared with demand, of the commodities produced by the separate economic 
units. This relation is expressed in price. 

The post-war time is characterised by the presence of a maladjustment between 
the shares of the income taken by agriculture a^ d industry respectively, a mal- 
adjustment which is somewhat obscured by the higher index figures of industrial 
products and by the farm accountancy calculations of returns on capital. The 
reason for this shifting of income is to be found in a marked change in the 
equilibrium between supply and demand in agriculture, i. e., the supply of agricul- 
tural products has become proportionately greater than the demand for them. 

Agricultural production presents a number of special features rendering it from 
the technical market standpoint much more troublesome than industrial production. 
Agricultural production is conditioned by a series of natural factors, the effects of 
which cannot be previously measured and estimated ; moreover the comparatively 
large numbers of farmers are only with difficulty effecting co-ordination of present 
production. The greater regularity of industrial production, the already established 
organisation of industry, vertically and horizontally, together with the fact that most 
industrial products can be more easily stored, constitute the main advantages of 
industrial as compared with agricultural production in respect of influence on de- 
mand and hence price formation. Finally the price level of the absolutely essen- 
tial foodstuffs has much greater economic reaction than that of the requirements 
of the higher standards of living. 

The aspect of demand which is the special object of this enquiry has develop- 
ed diSerently for the two production groups. The total demand for the separate 
commodities is limited by the total population and by its standard of living. The 
relation between the industrial and agricultural factors is in fact determined by 
the type of this standard. Table I represents a scheme of the division of the main 
requirements as they are met with on the lowest stage of culture. 

Primitive man and primitive economy recognise the primal need as food, and 
next, according to the geographical position of the settlement, also dwelling and 
clothing requirements. Nourishment is taken first in the form of uncooked food, 
with practically no preparation or transformation, and without involving transport 
on any scale. Pood requirements, measured in calories or otherwise in some unit 
of nourishment, is primarily determined by physiological laws, and the physio- 
logical quantity varies relatively little. The increase already mentioned in the 
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Tablk I. 


■ Distribution of Requirements of the Isolated Economy 
and Primitive Sta^res o[ Culture. 
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(a) 


Price in crowns for 1000 calories [Czechoslovakia). 



Animal food 
^Workman Official 

Vegetable food 
Workman Official 

Total of all 
food.stulY.s 

Workman Official 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

; . 4.62 

• • 4.82 
■ • 4-79 

• • 4-.53 

• • 4-67 

556 

5-79 

571 

536 

556 

I. II 

1.26 

I.I 9 

1.40 

1-39 

I. II 

1.26 

1. 21 
1.44 
1-37 

2.16 

2.33 

2.29 

2.37 

2.40 

2.86 

3.04 

3.00 

3.01 
304 


(b) Price for 20,000 calories (1914) : 

„ Pr.s. 

Prance ; working class family .... 7 

France : middle class family 

England : working class family ... 14 0 

Italy : working class family . 

U. S. A. : working class family . ......' 

^2.57 


•— I6 

The fact is established by these tables that on the different social levels use 
is made of the same quantity of food units but in differing forms and the difference 
in the prices paid must be correspondingly great. 

Costs of preparation and transformation of food stuffs as being in no sense 
agricultural activities are constituents of industrial income. They are however 
introduced into the costs of living index as parts of the cost of food, and appear in 
house-keeping accounts under the costs of necessaries. Table II shows the propor- 
tionate parts of the transformation costs in the consumption value of some of 
the principal products, as observed in connection with Swiss food economy. 


Table II. — Relation of Transformation Costs to the Gross Value 
of Some Important Foodstuffs. 


Bread, flour, 
macaroni 


Milk and 
dairy products 


Meat and 
pork products 


Potatoes, 
green vegetables 
and fruit. 


Total 

foodstuffs. 



-I DisWibution and manufacturing costs of the foodstuffs. 
Value of foodstuff to consumer «= loo. 
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'■ m-a. ^---iGraph of the PropoH^^ the Cosf of Food to" the T^TTH^of 
Living in the Various Income Classes. 



Finland 350 families 
(1908). 


U- S. A., 2886 farm 
families (1922-24). 


U. S.A., 11,156 workers’ 
families (1902). 


Sweden 150 families 
Stockholm (1907). 


U. S.A., 12,896 workers 
families (1918). 
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1 S 

2 a 


Family incomes in d'dlars 
(post-war). 


Family incomes in dollars 
(pre-war). 


Tabi,e Ill.-b. — Proportion of Cost of Food to Total Cost of Living in the Different 

Income Classes. 


% 



The fall in the ratio of foods costs to total costs with a rising income is an 
obvious tendency. What is the relation with the absolute value of the consumed 
foodstuffs ? This does increase with higher income but not in relation to the 
increase in total consumption, and in other requirements. Hence the absolute 
expenditure per consumption unit for the principal groups of requirements, taking 
an average of the American working families to be quoted later, fluctuates in the 
following proportions. 



Pood 

Clothing’ 

Other 

requirements 
omitting rent) 

Total 

consumption 

l/owest income . ... 

. . . . 100 

100 

100 

100 

Highest income .... 

. . . . i6o 

300 

240 

20© 


— 19 — 


i ^ additional consumption in food- 

staffs was p^y due to the more elaborate forms which are the result of industrial 
process^, and ac^r^ngly the actual “ increased value ” for the agricultural oro- 
ducers teTOmes absolutely and relatively smaUer. For the price margins of the two 
mmn kinds of ^j^nditure, the relative ratios are primarily significant. Table IV 

tendencies of the main demands ^th rising standard 


1abi,e IV. Expenditure on Primary Requirements with Rising Income 
(U. S. A. Worker's Family), 

Petcentage 
of total 
living coats 


FockI 


Other 

requirements 


House-room 


Clothing 
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various countries. The data cannot of course be representative for all countries, 
since the number of household accounts ascertained have not sufficient statistical 
weight. They may however be regarded as fairly complete as indicating the 
tendencies due to periods of time and income levels. 

TABtE V. — Proportion of Expenditure on Food to Total Household Expenditure 
in Various Countries and at Different Peripds, 


V.S.A.: 


Canada : 


England : 


Germany : 
Denmark : 


Sweden ; 
A usiria : 


Portugal : 
Czechoslovakia 


Switzerland : 


Countries and Icome I^evels 


Workers’ families 

» » white . . . 

^9 » negro . . . 

Farming families N. Y. . . 
» 1) Iowa, Ohio. 


Cost of Food in percentage of 
Total Expenditure 


Before 1914 

% 


1914-19 

/o 


After 1919 

0/ 

/o 


various States . 


General averjige 
Farm labourer . 
Workman ... 
Employee . . . 
Artisan .... 
Normal family. 


Worker’s family 

Worker in specially skilled occupations . 

Skilled workers 

Unskilled » 

Worker’s family 

General index 

Workman (capital) 

» (in provincial town) 

Farm artisan 

Farm labourer 

Small holder 

Holder of medium-sized farm. 

Worker in industry 

» on land 

Worker’s fsimily (Vienna) 

General index (official) 

Worker’s family 

Worker’s family 


, (1902) 

48,2 

, (1918) 

38,2 j — 




(1916) 

40,6 1 — 


i — 


(1916) 

39,2 1 — 


1 



1 (1924) 

44,2 

! 


— 

(1926) 

37,2 

1 


1 — 

’ (1927) 

49,0 

i 


j __ 

1 (1922-24 

42,0 

; — 


1 — 

1 

43,0 

! (1907) 

70,0 

1 — 

— 


j (1913-14) 

69,0 

1 — 

-r- 


j (1913- 1 4 ) 

60,0 

j — 

! — 


' (J913-14) 

65,6 

1 — 

: — 


; (1914) 

62,0 

(1915) 

67,0 — 




(1916) 

69,0 ; — 


— 


1 (1917) 

68,0 , — 
63,0 — 


— 


(1918) 


; (1914) 

64,0 

(1918) 

62,0 i — 


! (1914) 

55,0 

1 (1918) 

59,0 — 


1 (1914) 

56,0 

j (1918) 

63,0 — 


i (1914) 

57,0 

! (1918) 

66,0 — 




! (1916) 

52,6 — 


(1914) 

41,6 

1 — 

(1925) 

40,6 

' (1909) 

44,4 

1 — 

— 


' (1909) 

46,4 

1 — 

— 



(1909) 

(1909) 

(1909) 

(1909) 

(1913-14) 


62.8 i 
61,2 ! 
. 55,4 i 

37.8 i 
23,0 i 


1 


(1912-14) 60,6 i 


( 1923 ) 

{1920) 


38,0 

’ 61,0 


( 1916 ) 


61,0 


t (1926) 47,2 


Family of an official . 


Worker and Official (1912) 

Official and Employee i (1912) 


Skilled worker 

Unskilled « 

Farming family . . . . 
General index (official) 


. ( 1912 ) 
(1912) 


45.8 i 

40.0 ! 

49.0 i 

53.0 


(1919) 

{1919) 

(1919) 


(1923) 

(1928) 

{1923) 
I (1928) 

38.8 I (1921) 

46.8 I (1921) 
60,3 ! (1921) 

I (1925) 
•— i (1922) 


61,0 

64.0 
47,6 

50.0 

34,2 

44,4 

48.1 

55.0 

57.0 


The table reveals differences between countries in the relative food require- 
ments while certain extreme values (belonging to the highest income levels) are 
not brought in at all. Within a household a whole series of factors influence 
the way in which the total consumption is apportioned, the factor of the greatest 
importance being the absolute height of the income. Questions of occupation, 
division of the sexes, play a part. Thus it appears that the expenditure oU food is 
generally high in the case of farmers although elaboration costs are only partially 
included, making the proportion seem lower than it really is ; the explanation of 
these higher food ratios lies in the fact that physical work makes necessary larger 
quantities of food and the average farmer belongs to the small income classes. 
Within the same income level, an importance naturally attaches to the size of the 
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aS^^wS TreL 7 ^^"," ‘^l^ldren to the adults 

nf indoKf A 4-u ■ > length of time the farm has been owned the deeree 

of mdeUedness, the income derived from non-agricultural sources am all in a sS 

dealt^i^th^ The^S mentioned will now be 


Number of members of a family 


Proportion of expenditure on food to total outlay 


American results 
Income class 
S 1,100 to 1,200 



German results 
Income class 
3,000 to 4,000 Marks 


33.6 

34.6 

32.7 

38.7 

39.4 

40.1 

45.5 

52.6 

59.2 


The increase in size of fainilv expresses if self oq -foil j 


Expenditure on Food per Consumption Unit (pre-war). 


Number of consumption 
units per family 

2 . . . 

3 • . . 

4 . . . 

5 * . . 

6 . . . 

7 • • . 

8 . . . 

9 . . . 


u. S. A. 

I^ollars 

Germany 

Marks 

I 2 I 

478 

109 

435 

97 

410 

86 

408 

76 

374 

66 

350 


386 


328 


4.1, this state of affairs must in any 

that in the small families the foodstuffs are usually not 


case be, at least partially, 
fully used up and may be 


An interesting comparison is also afforded by the influence of -^e number of 
children and of their ages on the consumption of food. The following ratios are 
to be found in returns of American families. 

Percentage of expenditure on food 
to total cost of living 

39.6 per cent. 

47-5 » » 

40.5 » » 

38.5 » » 

The younger the children the higher becomes the relative and absolute consump- 
tion of food. 

Recently the different ages and the age group distribution have been utilised 
for establishing estimates of basal requirements and also forecasts of requirements. 
P. Levin establishes the following index for the food consumption of the different 
age levels : 


Age 




Food index 

Age 


Food index 

0-4 years . . 


. . . 

. . 0.37 

50-54 

year . . . . 


5-9 

)) . . 



. . 0.48 

55-59 

)> .... 


10-14 

)) . . 



. . 0.60 

60-64 

)) .... 

0.75 

15-19 

)) . . 



. . 0.69 

65-69 

» .... 

0.75 

20-24 

» . . 



. . 0.86 

70-74 

» .... 

0.75 

25-29 

)) . . 



. . 0.90 

75-79 

)) .... 

0.75 

30-34 

» . . 



. . 0.90 

80-84 

» .... 

0.75 

35-39 

» • . 



. . 0.90 

85-89 

)) .... 

0.75 

40-44 

» . . 

. . . 


. . 0.90 

90-94 

)) .... 

0.75 

45-49 

» . . 



. . 0.90 





Families with 2 children: 
[a) aged from 6 to ii 
ip) aged from 12 to 18. 


Families : 

with no children 
with six children 


With this statement of relative food requirements at hand, it is possible to 
determine the variation in demand according to the distribution of the age groups 
of the population. 

In Table VI are shown the proportionate parts (expressed as percentages) 
which have been reckoned for the consumption of the different age groups in the 
total population arranged by countries and years. 

These comparative figures give an indication as to the age composition of the 
population of the various countries. Since the different age composition, ac- 
cording to what is above stated , is a partial cause of the varying index of food con- 
sumption, what has been established in the earlier tables is partly explained. In 
the principal consuming countries there is also noticeable by the variation in the 
birth rate figures a clear tendency in the age group distribution of the population, 
which was somewhat too sharply emphasised by the war, but was quite clearly 
recognisable before the war. 
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Tabi^ VI. 


- Development of Age-composition of Population in Different Countries. 


i 

I-- 

Age groups 


1 up to 15 years | 

15-60 years 

j over 60 years 


:Rngj£ind and Wales . 


Italy . . . 
Netherlands 


1900 

I9i9 


Portugal igoe 

1911 


Jt^pan 1898 

1908 


% 

i % 

1 

67 1 

8 

68 

8 

68 ! 

9 

69 i 

9 

60 i 

10 

66 

10 

56 

10 

1 57 i 

10 

1 59 

10 

67 1 

9 

67 

9 

59 1 

9 

1 61 i 

13 

1 61 

IS 

I 63 

14 

I 60 

8 

1 62 

8 


32 

56 

32 

56 

29 

59 

31 

60 

81 

60 

27 

63 

36 

68 

36 

56 

34 

57 

36 

57 

36 

56 

31 

60 

33 

69 

34 1 

57 

35 j 

66 

34 

59 

32 1 

61 

32 

61 

34 : 

67 

38 

59 

34 1 

58 


Greece .... 
Bulgaria . . . 

Brazil 

Mexico . . . 


20-40 years j 40-60 years 


60 and 
over years 


the demand for agricultural products. The distribution of family consumption in 
a modem budget for a typical representative of the consumers, namely, a working 
man’s family, is shown in the following graphs. 

Tabi,E XI. — Proportional Shares of Agriculture and Industry in the Satisfaction 
of the Requirements of an American Working-man's Family. 



(A) 

(a) 

:=-r,= = 


I i ^ i i ^ ^ i r 

1^0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


{A) — Total reciuirement ; including : 
(a) — 26 % agricultural origin 
(*) 7 A '% industrial origin. 


If the requirements are grouped into the two main groups, it is clear that the . 
share of agricultural production in the total expenditure of a consumer of this type 
is only 26 per cent. For world economy as a whole, the share is naturally much 
higher, but if transformation costs are deducted, a maladjustment becomes ap- 
parent between the agricultural and the industrial part of the world income 
especially if it is remembered that the non-agricultural population constitute at 
most one-fourth of the population of the world. 

Increased demand for agricultural products is in the first instance dependent 
on increase in population, but the industrial increased demand is, as has been said, 
larger ; and in addition, a special advance towards a rise in standard of living is 
being made by the industrial classes. 

The agricultural market may be expanded as the result of new demands invol- 
ving and utilising agricultural products. The stimulation of such new requirements 
in the direction of small luxuries, and constituents of a higher standard of living 
(e. g., fancy dishes, choice fruit, beverages, cream ices, etc.) can be much facil- 
itated by’ the study of requirements and of consumers. 

A change of prices of agricultural products under a system of laissez faire is 
only possible when the present area of food cultivation has reached the margin and 
the demand of the adult population exceeds average agricultural production. 
The exact point of time at which this condition arises is however difficult to foresee, 
and in any case it still too far ahead relatively to make it possible to wait passively 
for its arrival. Perhaps for a few years certain natural events will suspend the 
inflation of price of agricultural products as compared with other products, but the 
agricultural depression, will continue for some time longer. 

It is the aim of the agricultural interests of the present day to influence by 
means of production statistics, trade statements, etc., the price formation of pro- 
ducts ; these methods are however ineffective so long as they are not supplemented by an 
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m^natwnal organisation of agricuUural f reduction. The Canadian wheat pools- 
should be the precursors of this movement. Agriculture must learn from other 
econoimc groups which have achieved power on the market by organization. Onlv 
a strict TOntrol of production maintained by the producers themselves can put 
“ inflation stage of agricultural production. Such an organisation 

would first have to ascertain the extent and the inter-reactions of the demand bv 
mcMS of the factors shown in the tables given above (age composition, social dis- 
tribution) ; -then, by means of warehousing and storage facilities, if necessary by 
d^truction of surplices, it should proceed to keep products off the market^ and 
thereby finally the distribution of the world income would be made in a harmonious 
manner as between the two main groups, agriculture and industry, and in accord- 
ance with their activity. The organisation of the world agricultural output is 
none the less an immense problem, the large number of farmers being a factor 
making solution especicially difficult. 

The cure for or the alleviation of the agricultural crisis, now of so iiianv years’ 
standing, can only Mine about from the marketing or economic side. Technical 
agriculture has to direct its interest on the reduction of the relative parts of the 
consumption expenditure in the accountaccy returns at present obtained. These 
relative savings must not however be secured by means of increased crops since if 
so there is once more over supply. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

The World Market in Tobacco (concluded) : III. National Types of Tobacco 

Trading. 

A brief historical study of the development of the consumption, and con- 
sequently of the cultivation of tobacco, has led to the conclusion that tobacco is 
a product greatly varying in quality and value according to the country where it 
is grown, the variety to which it belongs and the attention bestowed on it. A 
review naturalh^ followed of the characteristic products which the principal 
exporting countries place on the world market. 

The production of the United States of America calls for detailed study, as 
this production forms about one-fifth of the total production and the United States 
export more than one- third of the tobacco which is in world circulation. The de- 
velopment of the tobacco exports of this country constitute a remarkable pheno- 
menon. The cultivation is localised and specialised and though there is a slight 
decrease in the production of cigar tobacco that of Virginia tobacco continues to 
increase. On the other hand as regards the Dutch Indies, San Domingo, Brazil 
and Cuba it is rather the quality than the quantity of the products which command 
attention. Special mention must be made of the Oriental tobaccos the brands 
of which are more limited and the variety greater. The countries which consume on 
the spot the greater part of their production, viz., China, Russia, India, are much 
less interesting from our point of view. The countries like France, Italy and Hungary 
which are large producers and themselves consume the greater part of their pro- 
duction make no contribution to the world market. 

The methods of ensuring distribution of the tobacco harvested or purchased 
may now be considered. 

Governments, who according to all economists are always short of funds, have 
endeavoured to ensure an income by controlling the sale of this product. It is 
within the power of the Governments to fix the prices arbitrarily. There is nothing 
to fear from the caprices of fashion for the smoker does not easily change his 
habits, nor are the reproaches of the moralist to be feared. Tobacco is not a com- 
modity of prime necessity, as it is not used to satisfy an essential need, but rather 
an artificial need similar, though in a less degree, to that of narcotics. 

Governments can employ certain methods for exploiting this distribution ; 
they may either not interfere with it, but may take certain dues at certain points 
in the circulation, or they may make the distribution exclusively themselves, this 
latter being the system of monopoly, or they may rent out to other persons the right 
of exploitation which is the contract system followed in Spain, Portugal and Sweden. 

The United States, Germany, Great Britain have been taken as types of coun- 
tries with unrestricted trading, and in the first instance attention was drawn to 
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Ae fiscal Md commercial procedure followed in the United Slates, as being on bet- 
ter lines than elsewhere. The fiscal procedure is simpler, the commerdaf methods 
involve a better utihsation of capital and hence are more effective. The next 
- p o pve an account of the methods of concentrating these capital sunis 

LTi .“S'’' •‘■f .„d of profit, 

pames an idea may be gamed of the scope of their transactions ilnternatinnal 
Review of Agriculture, Nos. ir and 12. XIX Year) international 

and trade in tobacco are unrestricted, while the 
^ ate collects fixed duties on tobacco m leaf. These duties are low, thereby en- 

dnt,es^r.f Package duties on manufactured products and^igh 

ReSi manufactured abroad bring in comsiderable revenue to the 

Reich. The cigar industry in particular is divided among a large number of small 
and medium sized workshops ; the manufacture of cigaretL whl-h 
m the hands of certain large companies and cartels has developed with Dresden as 

thfpoint'I.f *«PP’y and distribution. From 

e point of view of utilisation of capital, of its concentration, of technical organ- 
satiOT and publicity the German industry is the equal of its American rfval 
the Britain there is a similar sy.stem of customs duties intended to safeguard 

the home manufacture winch is concentrated in certain powerful companies 

Ihese cmnpanies are most prosperous but they have of late become anxious to 
draw on the Empire itself for the raw tobacco wliich has been coming from abroad 
and especially from the United States, and consequently have urged the impSn 

e’sir^Srnfi?^ in favour of the tobacco which reaches them from India^ Rhod- 

esia, Cjprus and Canada in increasing quantities. The increase in the world 
consumption of products of the Virginian type ensures the British manufacturers 
a steady custom. Ihe prevailing taste in this matter is shown bv the continuous 

ncrease m the exports of Bright Flue Cured from the United States in the course of 
tile last few years, as is shown in the following table ; 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

First ten months of 1928 , . 


t79>9‘^2,0()0 pounds 

265.515.000 » 

278.279.000 » 

2 ^ 7 , 334,000 » 

302.372.000 » 

306.238.000 » 


Out of the.se quantities 102,000,000 pounds have been purchased by the British 
7 j The financial activity and the exchange business resulting from the un- 
restricted trade in tobacco is thus clearly evidenced 

in t system presents quite different features and mav be studied 

in the case of France. It forms the subject of much controversy, but it mav be 

a^eed that if the system is not ideal the imperfections are not dL to its essential 
bTrUCcUrc. 

it was the ear- 
liest. From 1674 the State has controlled the sale of tobacco in France and the 

slme^STf > Tobacco Administration (Regie des Tabacs), on practirally the 
^me lines of its present working, dates from 1811, and bears the stamp of Napoleon's 
c mstructive gemus, although the laws regulating it date from 1816. The cultivation 
and transformation of the products come under the supervision of the Direction 
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Generale des Manufactures des Tabacs, and the sale under the control of the 
Direction generale des Contributions Indirectes. ■ j On the other hand the 

The cultivation of tobacco is very closdy f rem^LSve to 

is »,e of the sale f,.>» of 

XlJlS Of 1^00/ » o.£ 

cron ^hat it is one of great importance socially, as from the fact that it requires 

S^ipolatio. p?oc«es!^ » to' i'Si™ 

“Jot wheto iob.^; 

Storing I most developed. In the North the cultivOon o m the hands amall 

in the South West it is carried out by share tenants. 

ThWe has been a considerable decline Wesfi^Jpite 

France while the most marked advance has been made m the 

of the shortage of labour. The following table shows the areas under cultivation and 

Arc^. under 

culUvation Total yield 

(hectares) (quintals) 

Years — — 

. 16,411 243JI4 

Average 1909-13 • 5,5 



1925 .. ^^'324 3x4-379 

1026 ^5,783 261.877 

... 16,661 287,488 



and in particular for the South-West and for Alsace the areas under cultivation 
hcivc been us follows in hectares . 

South-West Alsace 

9 >959 

. 11,761 2,691 

1924 

.... II, 301 2,341 

1927 

The advance made by the cultivation in the South-West of France well illustrates 
the utilisation of family labour in the countries of small and medium sized farms. 
\ny reduction in this ciop would involve the disadvantage of a reduction m the area 
Imder wheat cultivation. As a hoed crop it prepares the 
which also benefits by the fertilising and weeding 

On the other hand it makes full use of the strong chemical manures and in partic 
Sar of potash salts, which have been added to the soil in view of other crops, and 

■“"l ."L^Sto .0, if «» cvlflvafio. ..to to -uapito.- 

fi^ationoforice limits and of purchasing commissions. . ^ • 

With a view to avoiding the necessity of paying at high rates in 
rencies for fine tobaccos, France is now endeavouring to obtam from her co om^ 
tobaccos which cannot be grown in the mother country. Contracts Algeria • 
tobacco have been concluded with the co-operative growers societies in Algeria , 
on 21 July 1925 the Government granted to the Cameroon Tobacco Company a 
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special concession for the cultivation of Java cigar tobacco. The Martin mission 
was sent to Madagascar, the Tagleyse to Indo-China. This is no doubt the begin- 
mng of a movement which is destined to expand without interference with the 
Javan or Cuban brands. 

The monopoly purchases are thus distributed : 

Valne 

millioxis of francs t025 


1924 


Purchases in France . 
» in colonies 

« abroad . . 


28,998 tons 

5.S95 » 

26,665 )) 


1 19 

44 

197 


24,430 tons 
7,876 )) 

30,000 » 


Ihe production in France itself, wliich is localised in the South-West (depart- 
ments of Dordogne, Tot, lyOt-et-Garonne), in Alsace and in the departments of Nord 
and of Pas-de-Calais, is stationary or nearly so, except in the South-West. 

The monopoly is however far from finding in the French colonies all the quali- 
ties required for manufacture. The.se are very various as ma)- be seen from the 
following table relating to 1925. 

Foreign Tobaccos purchased by the French Monopoly. 

(h) Ordinary foreign tobaccos. 


Countries 
of origin 

Fnited vStates 


Philij)pines . 


Colombia . . 
San Domingo 
Dutch Indies . 


Cuba 

United States 


Orient . 


Java, Sumatra. 
Baliia .... 


Varieties 

Tight Kentucky . . . 

Seedleaf 

Maryland 

Dark Virginia .... 
Strong Kentucky . . 
Manila (Union, Iloilo 
Pangassinan. Igorrote) 

Carmen 

vSan Domingo .... 
Java Crossok .... 
Vorsteiilanden .... 


Quantities bought, 
ni. tons 


11,522,034 

334 . 3-^5 

3.-^ .58, 438 
ioQ ,449 
39S,.462 

250, 470 

43,060 

2,36^,885 

2,877,922 

95 M 29 


Superior, ordinary and troop 
Scaferlati. 

Superior, ordinary and troop 
vScaferl'tti. 

Marylai: .* vScaferlati. 
vSnuff tobacco. 

Pipe tobacco. 

Su])erior and ordinary Scafer- 
latis. 


23,119,174 

{b) Superior F'oreign Tobaccos. 


Havana .... 
Bright Virginia 


Bulgaria, Greece, Asia 
Minor 


Total of superior for- 
eign tobaccos. . . . 
Total of ordinary for- 
eign tobaccos. . . . 

General total 


68,029 

99,245 


94,206 

217,087 
3.087. T35 


3..545.702 
23. T 19. 1 74 
26,664,876 


Manufacture of superior cigars 

Manufacture of “ High Tife " 
cigarettes, Virginia “ P'a- 
shion ” and scaferlati. 

Oriental scaferlati and cigar- 
ette tobacco. 

Cigar wrappers. 

Binders and fillers. 


It is very diificiilt to establish the profits which may be made by a monopoly, 
for in fixing prices although the costs of r^w materials, wages and general expenses 
of manufacture are taken into account, there is no indication of the expenses on 
which private industry must count but which do not appear in public accounting 
such as interest on capital engaged, working capital, depreciation on buildings, 
and machinery, taxes on turnWer. 

The manufacture of tobacco is on the increase in France. In 1927 the figures 
were as follows : 


Types Quantities 

Snuff tobaccos 3,096,200 kilogrammes 

Chewing tobacco 1,042,600 » 

vScaferlati 35,217,200 » 

Cigars 341,800,000 (about) 

Cigarrillos 311,200,000 » 

Cigarettes 11,145,981,000 » 


Increase in consumption of cigarettes is shown by the increased sales. In 
1913 cigarette sales were 8.6 per cent, in weight of the total quantity of manufac- 
tured tobacco. In 1927 the proportion was more than 22 per cent. For 1928 an 
increase in sales of 780,000,000 might be expected. Improvements have been made 
in stock, in storage accommodation and in distribution methods with a view to 
this development. 

Exportation. — The French administration is not behind other manufacturers 
in its anxiety to swell its profits by exportation, and the practical importance of 
this step is proved by the stress laid on it by the Commission des Finances of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Exports amounted to 236,409 kilogrammes in 1913 with a value of 2,837,931 
in gold francs. When war broke out there was a stoppage of exports and they were 
not resumed till 1921. The two countries which had been the best customers of 
the French monopoly, Switzerland and Belgium, had meantime considerably raised 
duties on manufactured tobaccos with a view to protection of the home industry, 
while the import duties on tobacco in leaf remained the same. Hence it became 
necessary to introduce French tobacco in this form and to put it up into packets 
and cigarettes on the spot. In June 1924 a factory was installed at Vevey which 
supplies Switzerland with the products most in demand. The results obtained 
have been most satisfactory, and as a consequence of the success in Switzerland the 
French Tobacco Administration has since 1926 arranged for the manufacture of 
French grown tobacco in a factory in Brussels. 

It may be mentioned that under similar conditions the Italian monopoly 
has set up a factory at Eugano, in the canton of Ticino. 

New brands have come into existence in 1927, especially in cigarillos which 
were tending to go out of fashion. 

The Italian monopoly differs only in a few points from the French, and it 
has been placed in that country also under the control of the Ministry of Finance. 
Quite remarkable results have been achieved. Foreign manufactured tobaccos 
are placed in store by the Administration at seller's risk and on his account ; in 
1925 these sales amounted only to 96 tons of foreign tobacco as compared with 39,000 
tons of tobacco of Italian manufacture. 

The policy of the monopoly has been as follows : to develop as much as pos- 


sible the production in Italy and her colonies the varieties which Italy formerly 
purchased abroad. The progress of this cultivation has been remarkable ; before 
the war Italy grew on an area of 8000 hectares 10,000 tons of coarse tobacco ; in 
1922 the crop was 31,000 tons on 30,000 hectares ; in 1924 the yield from 38,000 
hectares was 41,000 tons (and out of these 3^>^oo hectares 18,000 produced with 
success a tobacco closely resembling on all points Oriental tobacco) ; in 1926 the 
yield was 44,000 tons from 39,000 hectares, and in 1927 it was 39,000 tons. 

The progress achieved has been largely owing to the work of the Scafati 
Institute which was founded in 1895, and is an institution on similar lines to that 
of Bergerac in France and Forchheim in Germany. 

Exports developed at the same time and trade outlets abroad have been found 
for Italian manufactured tobacco, for example the markets of Argentina where the 
presence of numerous Italians of the working class affords a guarantee of custom 
for the monopoly products. In 1927 there was a new departure in the form of the 
share company Azienda Tahacchi in which the State holds 10,000,000 liras’ worth 
of shares and private individuals shares to value of 5,000,000 liras. The object 
of this Compay is to develop trading operations and the handling of tobacco within 
the limits authorised by the monopoly legislation. 

The Amtnan Monopoly . — The Austrian monopoly differs from those already 
discussed in that it no longer buys its raw material in the country. The provinces 
in which tobacco is grown have been detached from Austria and consequently the 
tobacco manufactured in factories of the Austrian Tobacco Admim'stration is always 
foreign tobacco. The monopoly is however prosperous and in particular has de- 
veloped its export trade. The flavour and the method of pre.sentation of Austrian 
luxury cigarettes, especially those made from Oriental tobacco, make them very 
generally appreciated. 

This monopoly which dates from 1784 was formerly absolute, with a preferen- 
tial tariff for dealings with the Hungarian monopoly when this latter was formed in 
1850. The receipts have been used as guarantee for the annual reparations payments, 
and the Government cannot touch them without the consent of the Commissary 
general for Reparations. The rates of sale under the monopoly cannot be altered 
without the consent of this officer, and they must be so arranged that the income 
of the monopoly is equivalent to 66 per cent, of the receipts. 

The newer states of Central Europe, Czecho-SIovakia, Poland, Yugo-Slavia, 
have also adopted the monopoly system which had been already introduced by 
the Austrian or Hungarian Tobacco Administration into certain of their provinces. 

Other countries have adopted the middle course of renting to a company the 
monopoly of the tobacco trade. 

In Spain, for example, there used to be a State monopoty, but in 1887, the 
results were not satisfactory, the Government rented it to a company, c’ompania 
Arrendataria de I'abacos, with a share capital of 60,000,000 pesetas. The con- 
cession has been renewed several times and is valid up to 1941. 

^ This company pays to the .State a progre.ssive rate on the jirofits, replacing the 
faxed sum which it formerly paid. On a profit of 140,000,000, the Company keeps 
5 per cent., on a profit of from 140 to 160 millions, 10 per cent., and if above 160 
millions, 5 per cent. From 1900 to 1918 the State profits varied from 130 to 160 
million pesetas. During the financial year 1933-24 they amounted to 246,400,000 
pe.setas ; and during the year 1924-25 to 257,500,000 pesetas. In the course of the 
year i July 1924 to 30 June 1925 there has been a manufacture of 21,488 tons of 
tobacco m cigars, cigarettes and tobacco. Spain buys nearly all its tobacco abroad, 
now that the Government in order to encourage the colonies has prohibited cultiva- 



tion in Spain itself. As an experiment, however, this prohibition was relaxed 
by a decree in 1919, and again in 1925 for a period of ten years (i^5-i935)- 
In Portugal a similar solution has been reached. The monopoly did not prove 
sufficiently remunerative while in State hands and it was rented out for the fet 
time in 1891 to a private company, the “ Companhia dos Tabacos ” which had the 
privilege of the sale of tobacco in Portugal and the Colonies for 35 years, with 
power to cancel or extend at the end of the sixteenth year. The renewal took 
place in 1907 but with a raising of the progressive annual payment. This pay- 
ment which previously amounted to 45^t) contos at a maximum was raised in 

consequence to 6520 contos. ^ • j • 

On 4 August 1924 the State share in the profits was still further increased : m 
addition to the annual charge the Company was to make an additional contribu- 
tion to the State of 15.000 contos, plus 20 per cent, on the sales in 1924-25 and 
21 per cent, in 1925-26. In return the Company was authorised to advance its 

prices by 50 per cent. • , • 

The special feature in the exploitation of tobaccos in Portugal is the increase 
in the State demands on the Company which rents the mono^ly. The Company 
was dissolved in 1926 after experiencing a number of reverses chiefly due to exchange 
difficulties. The position was that the raw material had to be paid for in foreign 
gold currencies (dollars or florins) and accordingly the Company had to sell its 
products, at a time when the scudo was worth only about one-thirty-fifth of a 
dollar, at five times the 1914 price. When liquidated the Company was selling its 
products at 13 times the pre-war price while other products were selling at 25 to 
40 times. The concession came to an end on 3^^ April 1926 and as no decision 
had been made as to the system which should be adopted, whether an admini.stra- 
tion, a joint admini.stration, a private monopoly or unrestricted manufacture, the 
Government 15 months later imposed a contract by the terms of which tenders 
were invited for the material and the use of the vState marks from companies with 
minimum capital of 1000 gold contos and for a maximum period of thirty years. 

The tender of the Companhia Portuguesa de Tabacos, a company which had grown 
out of the earlier one, was accepted. The Government was overturned, and the 
last established Goverrnent decided for unrestricted trading, but with enforcement 
of manufacturing permits. The future of the company seems likely to be prosper- 
ous, apart from the risks incurred by the former company to which this new 
contracting party is already well used by the very fact of its origin. 

In Sweden a similar system has been in working since June 1915 » special 

feature of much interest may be noted, namely, that the State is itself the chief 
shareholder in the limited company Svenska Tabaks Monopolet 

The company carries on operations with a capital of 46 million crowns, 29 mil- 
lion belonging to the Crown, 12 million to the Pensions Fund and five million to 
.shareholders. 

The profits have been as follows : 

Profits in crowns 


1915 4,400,000 

igif) 22,161,000 

1917 29,874,000 

1918 39.733.000 

1919 59,995,000 

1920 • • 64,655.000 
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Profits in crowns 


^921 61,331,000 

^922 60,271,000 

^923 * 63,365,000 

^ 9 ^^ 66,060,000 

^925 63,882,000 


As in Spain the charge on the profits is progressive. In 1924 and early in 
1925, in consequence of good business management, prices of products dropped 
considerably, by 13 per cent, for cigars and by 4 per cent, for cigarettes. In spite 
of this, dividends rose to 10 per cent, for preference shares and 40 per cent, for State 
shares. In 1926 the import duty on tobacco was increased. Imports, however, 
fell off as well as consumption except for pipe tobacco. 

The concession of the monopoly expires in 1930. It has been already once 
renewed in 1925. The results of its working are encouraging. 

It should be added that tliis company “ Svenska Tabak Monopolet " does not 
possess the exclusive privilege of the sale of tobacco, but takes its profit by sell- 
ing to the retailer a special licence for the sale of foreign tobaccos, and in fact a 
rivalry exists in vSweden between this company and foreign firms which is very much 
to the interest of the consumers. German and Dutch cigars, English and German 
cigarettes come in, in large quantities, while the United vStates" remain the chief 
source of supply of raw tobacco to the company which buys the dark Kentucky 
and \ irginia brands. The total purchases in the United States are equivalent 
to more than half of the total purcha.ses made abroad. 

From the point of view of the consumer tliis sy.stem of sale is unquestionably 
among the best as it combines the advantages of unrestricted trading and a monopoly 
without the drawbacks of the latter. It has now to be seen whether it is also to the 
advantage of the grower. 

However costly the manufacture the monopoly keeps honourably to its prices, 
expenses connected with sales are low and advertising expenses practically nil 
up to the last few years. 

mere, as in Belgium, trading is unrestricted, the manufacturer is obliged to 
allow the dealer 20 to 25 per cent, of the selling price, while in France the retail 
dealer receives a commission not exceeding 5 to 6 per cent. Some of the principal 
advantages of the monopoly consist in the certainty of the assured sale of the tobacco 
grown by the home grower. 

It may be of interest to reproduce, by way of conclusion, the following table 
which has been drawn up by M. Courtet, chief engineer of the Mamifactnres des 
I abacs de VEtat ErmiQais. The names of countries with a State monopoly are 
printed in italics, the countries with a rented monopoly in ordinary- type, and the 
countries with unrestricted trading in small capitals : the figures refer to the vear 
1926. 

It has not been possible to establish the precise figures for Great Britain and 
the United States. 

It is clear from the above that both from the point of view of prices paid by 
the consumer and from the percentage of receipts falling to the State, the comparison 
IS on the whole to the advantage of the monopoly, the aim of a sound commercial 
orgamsation being to supply goods at the lowest possible cost. Tobacco has been 
a subject of carefol attention on the part of all governments who have endeavoured 
to draw the maximum profit from its exploitation, knowing that they will not thereby 



Cousumption per head 
(in fold francs) 

f. c. 

'Great Britain 

Denmark 

HOtI,ANI> 

Germany 

A ustfia 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia 

Italy 

SfKiin 

YuRo-Slavia 

France . 

Hungary 

Beloium 

Poland 

Tunisia 

ALG13RIA 

Rumania 

Turkey 


: Average price 

I paid per kilo by consumer 

I 

89.29 ' Italy , 

56.45 I Denmark 

52.74 I Germany 

39.88 : Sweden 

33.21 1 Austria 

29.29 i Holland 

22.87 Yugoslavia 

22.08 i Czechoslovakia 

16.35 ! France 

13.37 I Poland 

13.35 j 'Spain 

1 2.80 I Turkey 

11,97 1 Hungary 

10.08 I Tunisia 

7.86 Algeria 

7.3.^ : Rumania 

7.08 Belgiom 

6.25 


Percentage of State receipts 
on the proceeds of the sales 


32.40 

28.40 
28.35 
22.25 


Spain 

France .... 

Italy 

Tunisia .... 


21.30 

20.40 

16.30 

14.74 

14.20 

14.10 

12.50 

10.79 j 

10.15 

10.06 

8.80 
7.08 

4.80 


Rumania . . . 
Poland .... 
Austria .... 
Czechoslovakia . 
Hungary . . . 
Turkey .... 
Sweden .... 
Germany . . . 
Great Britain 
Algeria , . . 
Denmark . . . 
Belgium , . . 
Holland . . . 


f. c. 



75 

73 

73 1 

70 

67 

66 

64 

61 


59 

56 

49 

46 

32 

29 

26 

24 


incur the reproach of increasing the cost of living as tobacco is not considered as 
a commodity of prime necessity. Although they do not attain the importance of 
those famous corn laws which ensured to a Roman citizen the wheat necessary 
to his existence, the laws which regulate the distribution of tobacco are in all coun- 
tries the subject of discussion and controversy; artificial needs exercise every where 
a tyranny equivalent to that of the primary needs. H. M. 


♦ 

♦ * 

Cros, Georges : b 'exploitation fiscale des tabacs, Eevue Internationale des Tabacs, 
No. 2, Paris, February 1926. 

AdIvIX, Edgar: Ee monopole des tabacs. Revue politique et parlementaire, No. 406. 
Paris, 10 September 1928. 

Total Exports of Raw Tobacco in 1928 Estimated as Largest in Several Years. 
The United States Daily, No. 239. Washington (U.S. A.), Wednesday, December 12, 1928. 


Basis for the Installation of a General System of Elevators in the Argentine 

Republic. 

The importance of storage and marketable quality of the cereal crops for their 
proper valorisation on the world market has been fully recognised by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in Argentina. It is also felt that the establi.shment of grain elevators, 
although the obvious solution, in itself raises problems affecting a large number of 
interests in the Republic. The Ministry accordingly decided to appoint a Commis- 
sion with a view to the collection and analysis of information on the subject. After 
several months of zealous work, devoted entirely to the economic welfare of Argen- 
tina , the Commission has presented a comprehensive report to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in which the various phases of the scheme are dealt with. 

In advance of the appearance of this report, the law on cereals No. 3,491 was 
passed, replacing the law No. 3,908 passed in 1896. It was under this earlier law that 
the privately owned elevators now existing in the Republic were established. The 
present report, under above title, constitutes an admirable survey of the problem 
and entirely alters the position. 

It treats the sclieme as one of national interest, the idea being to supply the 
country with a network of elevators making possible complete circulation of the 
cereals from the place of production to the port of embarcation. At the same time, 
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by means of a well conceived scheme of credit, it establishes adjustment between 
buyer and seller, giving currency in Argentina to the warrant guaranteed in advance 
for negotiation by a strict grading of the product. 

It Was the express desire of the Commission that its work should meet impar- 
tially the needs of the nation, and accordingly consultations tV)rmed a leading feature, 
while opinion was obtained by means of a detailed c[uestionnaire which was sent to 
traders and producers. The opinions expressed as the result of this enquiry were in 
^'S^^^ment, except on one jDoint, as regards the method of stating the fundamental 
element in the problem. In comparing the systems of iiiovenient of cereals, in 
bulk or in bags, the opinion given was provisional and accepted by the Commission 
pending a detailed study of the advantages of the .system recommended. 

The general movement of grain in Argentina is calculated on the average as 
14,700,000 tons : of this total the following quantities are handled in bags : 90 per 
cent, of the linseed on account of its susceptibility to atmospheric conditions, 13 
per cent, of other cereals for export where there are no elevators to receive it 
in the importing country, and 50 per cent, of the grain intended for home con- 
sumption. Making the.se deductions, there may be calculated in round numbers 
10,000,000 tons of grain which is annually moved in bulk. 

The primary advantage of the .system is that it does away with the need for 
bags : the bags required for moving 10,000,000 tons, including cost of material and 
making, involve an expenditure of S 26,500,000 (national monev). Hven although by 
changing the sy.stem the whole sum is not saved, since bulk handling also involves 
expenditure, the national economy benefits from the fact that this sum does not 
leave the coimtry. Otherwise a pre.sent is made to other nations which rarely in 
their turn buy a single Argentine product. 

By bulk handling the labour requirements are con.siderably reduced as compared 
with the bagging system, with consequent saving of time and money. The eleva- 
tors offer much improved storage conditions and the better warehousing will have 
its effect in better grain prices. Promptitude in loading when handling begins and 
in discharging at the end of the operation will economise time and labour, effect- 
ing further saving, e. g., on transport, which taken together represent more eco- 
nomic advantages. Bulk handling also eliminates the considerable wastage due to 
holes in the bags and other causes. With bagging the grain suffers from the effects 
of damp, heating, etc., representing a heavy expense which disappears under bulk 
handling owing to the exceptional storage facilities of the elevator. 

laking into consideration all the factors enumerated and making an inside 
estimate as regards both systems of handling, the Commission has arrived at the 
conclusion that the handling of 100 kilos of grain in bags costs $ 0.73 and bulk 
handling of the same quantity costs $ 43 (national money). The latter sV.stem thus 
entails a saving of 0.30 dollars for each 100 kilos which on a trade reckoned at 10 
million tons represents a profit of 30 million dollars so soon as the system of bulk 
handling functions as a whole. 

The above are not the only advantages of the elevator .system ; bulk handling 
entails commercial facilities beyond powers of calculation and only the future will 
make their full value clear. At the present time three fourths of the grain har- 
vested pas.ses into the hands of the speculator as the necessary'' liquidation of the 
farmer s account with him : the bulk handling will provide the grower with the 
means to protect his resources and to secure benefit from them, since he will be 
able to obtain 80 per cent, of the value of his grain at a reasonable interest at the 
interregional elevator . He will then discharge his legal obligations and will wait 
to sell his grain at the price and the time which suits him best. The sale on the 
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foreign markets of this clean grain carefully graded by the elevators will result 
in profit to the grower, the trader and the manufacturer of Argentina. _ 

^ The Commission has discussed the organisation of elevators and ■mth a view to 
avoiding calculations and trials has made enquiry into what has been -already 
achieved and has noted the development of the system in those country 
it is already in working. The United States of America, the Domimon of Canada, the 
Union of South Africa, India, Russia, the Argentine Repubhc itself “ 
elevators already existing, have been the object of enquipr on the part of the Corn- 
mission which sets out in its report the advantages and drawbacks of the organisa 
tion and working adopted respectively in each one of these countries. 

The questionnaire submitted by the Commission related to administration 
by the State directly, by contractors, by private persons, by co-operative societies, 
and finally by an official self-governing body in some respects resembling the 
body administering the Public Health Service. The greater number of the opin- 
ions proved to be against administration by the State regarding it as unsatis- 
factory and burdensome ; on the other hand the opinion has been against working 
through contractors on account of the risk to the grower involved by private 
working. Although viewed more favourably by some it is not the most smtable 
system for the country, and the earlier experiments based on the law No, 3908, 
have deinostrated its ineffectiveness and its break down in practice. The fanners 
associations are of opinion that the solution of the problem is to be found in 
the co-operative elevator constructed with Government assistance. It is certsun 
that this system of working has given remarkable results in some countries, 
witness the Wheat Pools of Western Canada in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba. In the Argentine Republic, this .system is neither practicable 
nor advantageous ; the Commission does not howeyer oppose it although of 
opinion that whereas the working of elevators should be conducted on the hnes 
of a public service it would not be possible for a co-operative organisation to 
observe this principle in the case of non-member growers. As it is felt that tor 
reasons peculiar to Argentina this system does not solve the fundamental pro- 
blem of agriculture, the Commission has pronounced itself against the working by 
co-operative societies of elevators built by the State. After giving due weight 
to all advice offered and having thoroughly considered the advantages and 
disadvantages of each of the systems of working enumerated, it has decided that 
the system should be a State system. It should be of public utility ; and for 
realisation of the project in view of the economic and agricultural conditions of the 
country, the ideal would be the formation of a self-governing body which would 
have all the advantages and none of the drawbacks of the different systems 
reviewed. In this way an organisation would be formed which would link the 

various interests into an integral whole. ^ 1 

With this view, the Commission proposes the creation of the National 
Department of Public Granaries [Defartamenio Nacio-nal de Graneros Publicos), an 
organisation of which the diagram here reproduced gives a complete idea. 

The administration of this organisation will rest with a Board of Directors with 
head-quanters at the Federal Capital. Under its direction are : the Techmcal Dm- 
sion which is responsible for everything relating to construction and upkeep, the 
General Inspectorate, divided into three sections : grading, inspectiori and control 
of exports ; the Administrative Division subdivided in its turn into five sections . 
staff, statikcs and customs, transport, certificates and credit; Accountancy and 
Legal Business. The appointment of the President wiU bemade by the ^yern- 
ment and the public interest will be taken into account in making the selection; 
















apart from this obligation, the remainder will be elected from among groups of 
three candidates, all persons specialised and expert in the work of each section. 
Around the presidential board there will compete for the same seat the labourer 
who tills the ground, the small holder (chacarero) and the farmer, the triad who 
form the first link in the chain of agriculture : then the intermediaries who collect 
the grain, those who mill it or handle the flour, and the exporters ; then the transport 
firms ’yvhich are closely linked with the scheme, and the banks, which must be re- 
presented in connection with the activities connected with credit and the warrant, 
an institution likely to be widely used. Finally the State as supreme exponent 
of the public interest presides over the work of the organisation as a whole. 

The '' Departamento Nacional de Graneros Pdblicos ” will be self-governing: 
at the same time in its financial relations with the Government, the Ministry of 
Finance will act. The budget of the Department will be submitted to the approval 
of the Government. It will draw up the grain grading regulations, and export of 
grain from Argentina which does not present the required characteristics will not 
be permitted by the Government : this prohibition will tend to inspire c(^nfidence 
in the official grading certificates and to obviate the tendency to mix grains of 
inferior quality. 

The Commission calculates that one thousand country elevators will be needed 
of differing capacity, in the proportion of looo tons for each five thousand grown. 
The cost will amount to 8 100,000,000 national money. The terminal elevators to 
be constructed will have accommodation for 900,000 tons. Adding this storage 
space to that of the elevators already in existence, a required total of 1,320,000 
tons will be reached. The total cost represents 80,000,000 gold dollars, a sum 
to be obtained by an issue of bonds in series not representing more than 15,000,000 
gold dollars. 

This work of such outstanding importance for Argentine economy should be 
completed by a comprehensive credit scheme. Once the public granary is in existence 
in close connection with the selling markets this credit scheme becomes possible 
in the form of certificates of deposit. The proposed law makes these warrants trans- 
ferable property on endorsement after entry in the corresponding regi.ster, and no 
new legislation is necessary for this credit mechanism, which is based on the issue 
of warrants as provided fully by the laws Nos. 9643 and 9644. Instead the Commis- 
sion creates, what will be the object of separate legislation, a banking scheme wliich 
will make it possible to rn^et the immense credit development representing the 
value of the cereal production, estimated annually at one thousand million pesos 
(national money) . It will be a true Credito Agricola of well marked type, bringing 
in capital so that the grower as he jncduces more will not find himself continually 
obliged to realise the certificate which beholds from the elevator, be fore the due date. 

The work of this Commission is completed by a detailed study of the progress 
of the grain from farm to market. It would be satisfactory to see realised this 
scheme for providing the country with a network of installations which would 
make possible the rapid circulation of the harvested crops under good conditions 
and would ensure to Argentine agriculture its full development and the increase 
of its economic resources. 

E. M. de B. 


Report presented to the Minister of Agriculture Don Emilio Mihura by Dr. 12®- 
GtJlZANdN, Guillermo h> ; VmBivA D. Ricardo; Dr. Cui^AClATl, Miguel J.; Ingeiiiero 
INIESTA, Humberto M. and Ingeniero BoTo, Alejandro. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
Principles common to Recent Enactments on Agricultural Credit. 

Legislation on the subject of agricultural credit varies considerabl>' as between 
one country and another. It varies not only according to the development of agri- 
culture, the economic situation and the social condition of the different agricultural 
classes, but also according to the particular legal system in force. These differ- 
ences concern various a.spects; in particular, the determination of the persons and 
institutions who grant credits (direct grant b} the State ; grants by public institu- 
tions, and grants by private bodies under State control or by specially constituted 
organs) ; next the conditions on which grants of agricultural credit are made : 
lastly the nature of these borrowing operations and the various categories into which 
ttiey are divided (loans for upkeep or land improvement ; ordinary loans ; loans on the 
asis of notes of exchange ; loans on the basis of real securities). Careful examina- 
tion and analy sis and a comiiarison of the rules introduced by the most recent laws on 
agricultural credit will shew that in spite of the verv sensible differences between these 
measures and the profound diversity in the .structure and organization of agricul- 
tural credit established b\' the various enactments there exists, between at least 
many of them, a common tendency in the matter of loans for upkeep. This tendency-, 
which especially in .some countries, is the result of experiments and tentatives 
extending over a number of years, may be defined as the substitution for ordinary 
loans on personal security of loans on a real security' constituted by the farm stock 
and products. This security is, however, fashioned in such a w ay' as to allow' the 
borrow'er to retain possession and consequently enjoyment of the objects constitut- 
ing this security. The (juestion immediately arises : what are the reasons which 
have led to the constitution in the matter of agriculture of a form of security ' which 
as a rule is not encountered in credit operations concluded in ^ he spheres of trade 
and industry? The .strengthening of the security’ bv the constitution of this real 
pledge is explained by the fact that agricultural credit operations present as regards 
the lending party, two drawbacks ; these are the longer term of agricultural as op- 
posed to commercial loans and secondly the lower rate of interest payable b\ the 
former class. In order to compensate the.se di. sad vantages, law^s on agricuitural 
credit demand in the case of agricultural credit loans real securities which give an ab- 
solute guarantee for repayment. This greater .securitv counterbalances the lower ‘ 
rate of intere.st and the longer term of the loan. This real securitv must be establish- 
ed in such a way as to avoid up.setting the working of the farm, which would result 
It dead or live stock or agricultural products were removed from the farm to a 
pu ^ 1C (:>!■ private place of deposit. \\'ith this object the legislator introduces into 
agricultural credit laws a special form of real guarantee w'hich wdiile subjecting the 
o jec forming the pledge to all the burdens of the real charge for ensuring the pro- 
per working of the loan operations makes it possible for the object itself to be pos- 
sessed and utilized by the farmer ; the latter is however subject to heav\- and 
severe sanctions in the event of his alienating without the consent of the creditor 
the object forming the pledge, before fulfilling his obligations. 

. , As regards the form of this security the various laws differ according to the jurid- 

ica tra ition of the particular country’-; in other words, while there exists a principle 
common to the grant of real security in agricultural credit operations, the specific 
instruments employed in furnishing this security vary as between the separate coun- 
tries. For example, Ecuador, following the lead of other South American countries 
has adopted the system of the agricultural pledge, f. 6’., pledge without dispossession 
of the object forming the pledge; Italy has preferred to adopt the system of lien 



(statutory or contractual) ; Great Britain and Northern Ireland have adopted the 
real charge under the double form of simple charge and floating charge. The agricul- 
tural pledge as envisaged in the ^Ecuador enactment is interesting inasmuch as it 
marks a profound innovation in the traditional system derived from the principles 
of Roman law on the subject of pledge. According to traditional doctrine, the pledge 
contract cannot be pleaded in case of claims b> third parties unless the debtor at 
the moment of constituting the pledge fails to deliver the object given in pkdge to 
the creditor or to a third person chosen by agreement between the parties. It is 
obvious that this rule, if observed, would paralyse the working of agricultural 
undertakings by depriving them of their material resources and consequently of the use 
of means necessary for their working, such as livestock or agricultural machines and 
tools. It was therefore necessary to establish in the case of agriculture a new principle 
of an exceptional character constituting a departure from the traditional rules in the 
matter of pledge. This exception had already been allowed in certain other countries. 
Ecuador has followed the same system in its law of 22 December 1927* It is of course 
necessary for the validity' of the pledge to substitute for the deed of dispossession 
another public deed ensuring the fjledge a character of certitude and avoiding 
grounds of litigation and fraud. This has been effected by the registration of the 
pledge in a special register described as “ AgrtcuUunil Pledges Register " and kept by 
the Mortgage Registrar. The Ecuador law expressly stipulates (art. 5) that the agri- 
cultural pledge has no effect as between the parties and cannot be pleaded as against 
third parties xinless properly entered on the Register. Agricultural pledges can (art. 4) 
be constituted over the following objects : — (i) animals and animal products; 
(2) products of all kinds whether harvested or standing ; (3) forest products or pro- 
ducts of agricultural industries ; (4) agricultural machines and tools. The objects 
pledged cannot be removed from the farm without the permission of the creditor. 
Exception is made in the case of animals, carts, machines etc. which can be tempor- 
arily removed, according to custom for the purposes of their use in the work of 
the undertaking (art. 15). Debtors who remove or have removed illegally objects 
over which a pledge has been constituted or who voluntarily cause them to disap- 
pear or suffer damage, are liable to imprisonment for terms ranging from tWo to five 
years. 

Italy has been unwilling to modify the traditional principles in the matter of 
pledge even by measures having a temporary character. In this connection it 
is intere.sting to notice that as early as 1884 it had been proposed in Italy to intro- 
duce in agricultural credit operations the security of pledge over chattels and farm 
products without dispossession. This propo.sal is to be found in a bill presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies in its sitting of 7 May 1884 by a group of deputies includ- 
ing Sig. Pavesi and Sig. Euzzatti. In the report accompanying the bill, attention 
was drawn to the advisability in the interests of agriculture of taking a bold step for- 
ward and declaring valid the pledge of moveables belonging to agricultural enterprizes 
at the same time leaving them in the hands of the debtor. This proposal was not adopt- 
ed on account of the difficulty of modifying traditional principles on the matter of 
pledge. The legislator how^ever was able to achieve the same object by a suitable 
adaptation of the institution of the lien. Eiens are allowed in Italian law under two 
forms - statutory and contractual. In consequence agricultural credit operations 
are bylaw guaranteed by a lien which, in the case of the chattel intended as a security 
for the loan (the farm products in the case of crop loans, and livestock or machines, 
in loans for the acquisition of these latter) grants to the lending institution a right 
of priority in the object as agairist all other creditors. A Decree-Daw of 1928, amend- 
ing a Decree-Daw of 1927, has softened the rigour of the real nature of this lien in the 
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to the 1927 Decree the pledge might, in the case of a 
poor barest, be extended to crops harvested during later seasons even if the farm 
™ea«tmie changed hands. According to the new Decree, the extension 
of the hen over products of the succeeding harvests is only allowed when the farm is 
cultivated by the actual person in receipt of the loan. As regards livestock and 
mactanery, the statutory hen imposes on the debtor the obligation, the breach of 
which IS pum^ble by serious sanctions, not to alienate it without the consent of 
tte cr^tor ; in the ca^ of non-observance of this provision the enactment also ex- 
tends ^ hen to the thing even as against the purchaser who, in consequence re- 
mains^bound as regards ^e creditor, at least for a certain period fixed at a maximum 
of sixty days from the date of purchase. The contractual lien is a subsidiary form 
Of security by which the agriculturist can strengthen the statutory lien. If the loan 
has l^n granted for purposes of cultivating the farm and is consequently secured 
^11 f products, the farmer may in order to secure 

4.U T question grant a contractual lien over his livestock so that 
me Institute has a real claim not only over the products but also over the livestock. 
The contractual pledge is in fact an agricultural pledge without taking of possession 
and IS governed as such. It must be constituted bv written deed which must be 
duly registered on a special regi,ster deposited with the Mortgage Registrar. 

The British enactment of 3 August 1928 is of particular interest. This law ad- 
mite a real charge in the form of fixed and floating charges in credit operations for 
upkeep. This charge was unknown to previous English laws on agricultural credit 
AcTOrdmg to these laws the farmer could only offer to credit institutes from which he 
wshed to borrow money a personal .security or real .security when he was the owner 
ui . « “ question. According to the new Raw on the contrary the farmer is 

able to offer as a security for loans a charge over the farming stock and other agricul- 
tural assets belonging to him. This charge can be constituted without removing the 
objTCt forming the pledge from the farm to which it is attached. The guarantee is 
modelled on the English “ real charge ” under the double form of fixed charge and 
floating charge ; the first charge is a charge over all or anv specified pait of the 
farming stock or other agricultural as.sets : in the second case the guarantee is con- 
stituted generally over the farming stock and other agiciUtural assets from time 
to time belonging to the farmer or such part thereof as is mentioned in the charge. 
In the first case there is a direct charge over the property forming the object of the 
charge and the creditor may in consequence claim that all the sums received bv the 
debtor shall be used to satisfy his claims ; in the second case on the other hand we 
have a charge over a collection of objects; this charge may how'ever be converted into 
a faxed charge m certain determined circumstances such as the insolvencv of the far- 
mer. In any case the debtor is under the same obligation as that derived from a 
faxed charge, namely the destination for the extinction of the debt of the .sums he 
may realize by the alienation of the property forming the object of the charge. 
These charges must be registered and the law lays down heavy penalties for removal 
trom the holding of any property subject to a charge. G. C. 


Ecuador. Law on Agricultural Hedge Contracts. 22 December 1927 (Registro Oficial 
5 ^ 4 j ^3 December 1927) , Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Agricultural 
^ts Act, 1928. 3 August 1928. (18 & 19 Geo. 5. Ch. 43) ; Italy. Decree-I.aw 
No. 2085 modifying the Decree-Daw of 29 July 1927, No. 1509, on the organization 
• of Agricultural Credit. 29 July 1928 (Gazzetta UflSciale, 22 September 1928, No. 221). 


Summary of the New Laws and Regulations. 

SaorstAt EiREann. Slaughtered Animals (Compensation) Act, 1928. Number 12 
of 1928 (17 July 1928). :, .V; 

This Act provides for the appointment by the National Executive of the Irish 
Livestock Trade of a Board of vSix Trustees, holding office for 10 years, who shall main- 
tain and manage a Slaughtered Animals (Compensation) Fund to be formed of dues paid 
by exporters of animals to Great Britain. The owners of any animals so exported and 
slaughtered by order of the British authorities shall receive compensation out of this 
Fund. Claims for such compensation are investigated by assessors appointed under 
this Act and the sum fixed by them as compensation shall be paid by the Board of 
Trustees to the claimant. 

Agricultural Credit Act, 1928. Number 22 of 1928 (30 July 1928). 

The Act provides that where land has been mortgaged to the Agricultural Credit 
Corporation Limited for a sum not exceeding four hundred pounds, the Corporations 
charge is given priority over all charges not mentioned at the date of registration, in ^ 

the Register maintained under the Act of 1891. 

The Foreign Animals (Irish Free vState) Order of 1928. Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1928. No. 62. (3 September 1928). 

This Order m^kes it unlawful to bring into any port in the Irish Free State any 
animal brought from a port in any country other than those mentioned in the schedule 
to the Order. Animals which although vshipped from a port in one of these countries 
has entered a port in a country not mentioned in the schedule are also excluded. In 
the event of such entry being forced under stress of weather the Order lays down pre- 
cise instructions as to dealing with anj^ animals on board. 

South Australia. An Act to regulate the Dairy Industry and for purposes in- 
cidental thereto or consequent thereon. No. 1878 (7 November 1928). 

All persons using or occupying any dairy farm, factory or creamery must be in pos- 
session of a license, which may be cancelled or suspended if any such exploitation is 
not suitable or is not in a fit sanitary condition for the use to which it is put. No 
licence will.be granted to a margarine factory which is within 100 yards of a butter 
factory. The Act provides for the temporary prohibition of the sale of milk obtained 
from diseased cows and for their branding. Wide powers are given to the proper inspec- 
tors to sui)ervise dairy farms and factories and to take samples of their products or 
of the fodder supplied to their livestock. 

ITAUY. R. Decreto n. 2874 portante dispOvsizioni t)crla disciplina e lovsviluppo delle 
migrazioni interne. 28 Novembre 1928. Gazzetta Ufficiale, n® 302 (25 dicembre 1928). 

This Decree provides for the foundation of a Permanent Home Migrations Com- 
mittee for the vStudy and promotion of measures necessary for facilitating, either by tem- 
porary utilization or by settlement schemes the migratory flux from over-populated pro- 
vinces towards provinces where production might be increased. The State gives finan- 
cial aid by contributing to the workers' travelling and housing expense^ as well as to , ( / 

settlement boards able to employ at least five families coming from over-populated 
zones. ' 

' ^ 1 ■■ 

U. S. S. R. Order rCvSpecting the payment of milling costs in kind. 14 September 
1928. Sobranie Zakonoff i Rasporadjenii No. 61, sec. 555 (15 October 1928). ' 

' By this Order, the People’ s Commissioners Soviet of the U. S. S. R. with the object 

of ensuring food supplies for poor peasants and of re-ihforcing the Government cereal ; 
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stocks, make it compulsory for all mUls to demand payment in kind for millin g cereals 

( garnety " dues). 

Cereals received in this way must be ceded at prices fixed in advance by 
contract, to Government and co-operative organizations designated by the local 
organs of the U. S. S. R. People’s Trade Commissioners, to be used for supplying 
local needs and in particular those of poor peasants. 

• the "ganiety " dues and the mode of collection and util- 

ization shall be fixed by the local organs of the U. S. S. R. People’s Commissioners 
m accordance with instructions issued by the People's Commissariat for the Home and 
Foreign Commerce of the U. S. S. R. The Order however prescribes that its amount must 
be fixed in such a way that it is not too high for the small wind mills nor so low as to 
provoke a current of trade to small mills at the expense of big ones. 

^ France. Toi portant autorisation d’engagement de crcidits pour 1 ’ Electrification 
des campagnes. 12 decembre 1928. Journal Opciel, n. 294 (13 decembre 1928). 

The amount of tlie subsidies which the Ministry of Agriculture has been authorized 
to allocate during igzS for the electrification of country districts is raised in virtue of 
this law from 180 to 23c million francs. 

Mexico. Reglamento de la Ley de Estadfstica de 20 de diciembre dei 922, refomiada 
I^r decreto de 6 de juiiio de 1928. 30 de agosto de 1928. Diario Oiicial, n. 9 (12 de sep- 
tiembre de 1928). ^ 

The first chapter of these Regulations deals with the fmictions, powers and organ- 
ization of the Department of National vStatistics. 

The Social Statistics Office is to organise the population census, social statistics 
statistics of the movement of population, etc. The Economic Stati.stics Office isto 
draw up censuses and statistics of agriculture stockbreeding and industry statistics 
on communications, home and foreign trade, finance and in general all statistics 
mainby economic in character. 

Art. I I of the Regulations establishes that, simultaneously with the world agricul- 
tural census, there shall take place a national agricultural and stockbreeding census, on 
the basis of the general principles laid down by the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture and adapted to the special conditions obtaining in Mexico. The date and organisa- 
tion of this census isto be the subject of a s|Xicial decree of the executive authorities. 

Chap. Ill deals with the organization and working of the National Statistical Coun- 
cil. Chap. IV deals with the public bureaux which may be used as sources of statistical 
infonnation such as the “ Cadastre ", the Civil Register, etc., and disposes that they shall 
regularly furnish data to the statistical department. Chap. V lays down the obligation 
imposed on private individuals to furnish the statistical data required of them. Chap. 
VI deals with offences and fines and Chap. VII contains meavsures of a general 
character. 

BiUs. 

BEhGIQUE. REvision des article s du Code Civil relatifs au bail a ferme. Docu- 
ments Par lementaires. Annexe N‘> 16S. 

The Chamber of Deputies of Belgium recently approved of a bfil making certain 
modifications in tlie Gvil Code on the subject of leaseholds. These measures complete 
and modify art. 1742 of the Code defining the judicial relations between the lessor ahd 
the lessee and grants the legal successors of the tenant the right to terminate the lease 
fTOvided they do so within a year of the death of tlie tenant. The bill also mo- 
difies articles 1748, 1766 and 17666 regarding the right of landlords to give notice to 


quit, regarding the penal clauses and the clauses restricting the tenant’s freedom in 
the matter of cultivation of the land, of its working, etc. 

The bill further contains amendments of articles 1774, i775» 1776 and 1778 refer- 
ring to tlie length of leases and the different agreements made on tliis subject ; amend- 
ments are also made in, the provisions of the code regarding the lessor’s right to retain 
on payment of compensation the crops sown and works made without his written per- 
, mission or else to prohibit their removal by thie tenant. 

UNTtisi) Spates of America (Fedeyation). — A Bill to establish a Federal Farm 
Board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus 
of agricidtural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. Dec. 4, 1928 United 
States DaUy is 192S). 

The objects of this Bill are stated to be (i) '‘to minimize price fluctuations by pro- 
moting the orderly marketing of agricultural commodities in tlie current of intestate Snd 
foreign commerce by providing for the control and handling of any surplus in such mar- 
keting hnd encouraging producers to organize effective associations under their own 
control for greater unity of effort in such marketing ” ; (2) to “ bring about a substantial 
and permanent improvement in agriculture 

These objects are to be achieved by the creation of a Federal Farm Board, to consist 
of tire Secretary of Agriculture and six members appointed by the President. The Board 
is to “ keep advised... of crop prices, prospects, supply and demand, at home and 
abroad with especial attention to the existence or the probability of the existence of a 
surplus or shortage pf any agricultural commodity ” and to advise producers in connec- 
tion with the “ adjustment of production, distribution and marketing of any such com- 
modity The Board is also empowered to give certification as a stabilization corpor- 
ation for a particular agricultural commodity to any corporations it considers suitable. 
Before granting such certification tlie Board must organize an advisory council for 
the commodity. Such councils may also “ co-operate with the Board in advising the 
producervS... in the development of suitable programs of planting or breeding 

The Bill would provide for loans to the total value of $300,000,000 to stabilization 
corporations, and to co-operative societies for the “ purcha.se or construction of physical 
market facilities ”, for making loans to their members on account of market price of 
commodities handled by them, for expenses of extending membership and for advances 
to the insurance fund. 


Bibliography on economic and social questions. 

Knibbs, Sir George HANDiyEV. The shadow of the world's future or the earth's 
jx>pulation possibilities and the consequences of the present rate of increase of the 
earth's inliabitants. I^ondon, FmcvSt Benn limited. 1928, 13 ip. tab. 22,5cm. 

[The approadi to the ix>pulation probldn, while primarily statistical, is also 
economic and .sociological, and it is pn these lines that it is treated here by Sir 
George Knibbs. At the present much accelerated rate of incre^ of the world's 
. population — approximately 0.65 per cent, per amium — the praspect of doubling 
tlie 1,950 millions estimated lor 192^ in about 105 years and of quadrupling in 
about 210 years is/one recognised as pfacticedly assured" Basing his calculations on 
certain essential factors, sudi as the extensiion and productivity (actual and practic- 
able) of the earth’s arable surface, the unit of cereal consumption per individual, etc., 
Sir deorge Knibbs reckons that — ^ven continuance of existing conditions 
the limit is only twice the present world population, and that only with increase, of 
the agricultural area and considerable advance in sdence and t^mology can the 
quadruj^e figure be safely reached. The population problem Is however, not merely 
a mathematico- physical one ; there are involved questions of standfiffd of living, 
social effidency, reduction of ^bpcnry and wa^e, tolerance of niigration and even of 
mikiegenation, with instable changes in national ideals. Indeed if the limit of 




7800 Batons 3S to ^ pass^ without disaster certain changes in the fundamental 
eteni^te of m^s character may have to come about, with the virtual elimination 
4 ^ egoism ** from the relations of human groups. The 

whole inquiry 1.S a valuable contribution to internationalism, and it is of interest 
tiiat a strjking tnbute is paid by the autlior to tlie work of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture which he says “ has made the world-situation in respect of 
agriculture clearer, so that it is now possible for it to be studied intelligently 

r. France, Belgium. Holland and 

Germany. Oxford, ^t the Clarendon Press. Milford — 1928, ir8 p. ill., tab. Price 

[In addition to v^uable information on the technical asjxicts of .sugar beet culti- 
authors during their xdsits in 1926-27 to the countries mentioned were 
from authoritative sources data of costs (except for P'raiice). They note 
that the crop makes heavy labour demands, and therefore requires either peasant 
pro^ietor cultivation or clieap casual labour or increased and progressive use of 
ma^ery. Considerable stress is laid on the high value of the residual or bye- 
reduc^g costs. Transport charges and methods of miloading, etc. 
receive full attention, while the chapter on price fixing emphasises the 
^The faSories agreements and of growers' ownership or at least participation 

T« collaboration of other workers at the Agricultural Fxronomics Research 

institute, Oxford, Mr. Bridges has published in three successive years monographs on 
sugarbeet growing, costs and returns in Hngland and Wales (See bibliographical 
note, Intevnahonal Review of Agriculture, November 1928, p. 1004). and it is accord- 
ingly of much interest that he states in the work mider review that, while no con- 
tinental practice in relation to the growing of the crop “ should be adopted in Eng- 
land, except after careful trial of British conditions of soil, climate, and above all 
labour , on the other hand" on the marketing side the machinery whereby the 
Continental grower is assured of obtaining the right price is more adeciuate " and 
consequently repays careful study in other coimtries]. 

xr ^^ward Ewing. — International Trade in Stable Commodities. New 

York, Me Graw-Hill Book Company. 1928, 570 pages. 

c' i, collected ni this volume a series of lectures delivered at the 

bchool of Business of Columbia University. He reviews the characteristics of the 
international trade in products of. prime necessity : wheat, cotton, wool, silk, coal 
petrol sugar, coffee, wood, etc. The enquiry is of a practical nature and is based 
reliable statistics and data collected on the spot from the best sources 
of information]. ^ 
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_ Aj^aijon, a. Cours de statistique profess^ en 1927-1928 la Faculte de droit; 
Baris, Les Presses umversitaires de France, 1928. 3i9p.st^rt?ot. diagr 2-5 sem 
[Recueilliet redig<§ par J. Lhomme, J. Priou]. ' 

Annuaire de legislation etrang^re. contenant le texte des prmcipales lois votees 
dans les pays etrangers en 1925. Paris, Librairie g^n. de droit & de jurisprudence 
1926. p. 369-673. J I > 

[Publie par la Societe de legislation comparee]. 

CENSUS AND STATISTICS. Labour report, 1927. no. 18. 
Melbourne, H. J. Green [1928], i87p.,tab. 1 

B,«cewna. CAmara de comercio y NAVEGAOdN. Memoria de los traUaios 
t^^dos durante el ano 1927. Barcelona, Tip. “La Acadanica ”, 1928. 3r3p., 

Bayern. Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fur den Preistaat 
BayM 1926. 17. Jahrg. Munchen, J. Lindauersche Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1926 
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TTfifp.^ 5 S' Cajtneriscfae Be^ebslehre. Ein Leitfaden zum Selbstudium tdid zum 
Uiit€mcht ^ g^rtnei^chen ^hran^taiten. Berlin P. Parey, 1926. 131S 
[3. Neubearb. Aufl. von Otto lydwe]. 




miha® methods as an approach to the study of agricultural econo- 

nucs. Oxford, University, Agncultural economics ^institiitei, 1928. 6p* 

■ July yth^r^gf*^^ ® Conference of the Agricultural economics society, Oxford, 


G^NAHAtE DE EA STATISTIQUE. Ststistique de I’enseipnemoit 
86“.!teb!5tZ^ Bulgarie. Amiee scolaire 1923-1924. Sofia,, Impr. de I'^Jtlt, 1923! 

[Titre et texte en bulgare et fran9ais]. 
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[Importation et exportation dn Danemark en 1927], 

Tieflandrind. Untersuchungen iiber 

[Inaugural-Dissertation. Landwirtschaftliche Hochschule, Berlin], 
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zflbliS^®S^v Landesstatistik. Ergebnisse der Berufs- 
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Landemtatistik. Die Landwirtschaft im 
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347P^^it.,Sm35r®^^ University press, 1928. 
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1925, Roma, Provveditorato generale dello Stato, 1928. v. 1*2, tab., 35^5011. 
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modello di statuto. Casale Monferrato, F.lli Marescalchi, 1928. i3op. (Manuali Mare-, 
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Jamaica: Coi^cxor GE^rE»AI,’s office. Annual report of the Collector generaj 
for the year ended sist March, 1928. Kingston, Govt, print, off., 1928, 96p.,diagr., 

I tab., 33cm. 

JENKS, If. H, Our Cuban colony < a study in sugar. New York, Vanguard pres$ 
[1928]. 34ip„pl,.niap. (Studies in American imperialism). 
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Jones, J. Agricultural economics in Wales. Aberystwyth, University college pf 
Wales* [1928 ?]> 29p.,ninn^ogr., 25, 5cm. 

JORIO, G. La lira dopo la stabilizzazione. Roma, [s. n. e.], 1928, pop, 

[^tto gli auspici della Federazione fascista deU’Urbe]. 

J UNGER, K. Beutschlands Fleischetzeugtmg und Fleischverbrauch. Dresden. 
Verb « Der Deutsclimeister », 1928, 20S. 

Key, H. Kaffe, socket och bananer : eti resa till Cuba och Guatemala. Andra 
upplagan! Stockholm, A. Bonniers, [1928]. 336p.,ill. 

[Caf^, sucre et bananes : im voyage a Cuba et au Guatt^mala]. 

Landwirtschafxeicher Kalender fiir Polen fiir das Jahr 1929, 10. Jalirg. 
Posen, Verb Landwirtschaftliches Zentralwochenblatt fiir Polen, 1929. Abb., 26cm. 
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LEXTonie, Bureau de vSXaxisxique. Annuaire statistique de la Lettonie pour 
Paim^e 1927. Riga, 1928. 531P., tab., diagr., 25,5cm. 

[Titre et texte en letton et fran^ais]. 

Lixhuanie, Bureau central de sxaXisxique. Annuaire statistique de la Li- 
thuanie, aim^es 1924-26, i. ^d. Kaunas, Valstyb^s Spaustuv^, 1927. i67p.,tab., 
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INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 
World ProducUon and Trade in Rice. 

YTTT «1 w general report on cereal cultivation presented by Prof. Brizi to the 
Xlllth International Congress of Agriailture held at Rome in 1927 it is stated that 
tte world production of rice possibly amounts to 1,300,000,000 quintals. The aeere- 
gate figure cannot be stated precisely as there is no registration of statistics in tte 

rronTfiS One authority calculates the world pm! 

duction at 1,600,000,000 quintals. pro 

The following figures may be given of the area cultivated in rice and of the nro- 

A^iatk comtries' r^^* ^913-27, the data being however incomplete in respect of the 

Table I. — Area and Production. 


j Area j 

! millions 


1 of hectares 

Index 

48.2 

100 

53.0 

110 

54.0 

114 

52.6 

111 

64.4 

116 

55.0 

117 

54.2 

116 


ztiiJlions 

of quintals Index 


in compared with those of the production of wheat which 

in 1925-26 was 1,059,200,000 quintals. ’ “ 

of economists who have made a special studv of the subject 

^fh fh the world economic point of view state that this question, in common 
with the general question of cereals, forms part of the whole problem of foodstuffs 

. noted that the importance of rice in Europe does not consist solelv 

Tffov consumption as food. A considerable part of the production is ein- 

ployed as raw material in certain industries ; but in whatever way^this cereal is nre- 
Tlw!^ transfornied whether for human food or for industrial purposes there^are 
always residues which are of value for feeding or fattening st^k 
countries which import and use in industry large quantities of rice’tend to accum- 
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ulate large quantities of stock feeds wliich become transformed into meat, milk^ 
or fertilising material. For example, Germany, a non rice producing country, was 
before the war much ahead of other European nations where rice is grown, and 
imported and exported this cereal on a large scale using it as an element in a 
large number of industries. 

Generally speaking the technicians and students of public health questions re- 
cognise in the first instance that the preparation of foreign rice is an important source 
of wealth for Europe, and that on this account the importation of Indian and 
Asiatic rice would promote the solution of the food crisis, besides stimulating labour 
and trade, but they maintain further that it would be of great advantage to extend 
rice-growing in Europe. The arguments are : that rice forms in Asia the staple 
food of the whole populations ; that its world production is already by far the most 
widely diffused all the cereals, and could moreover be considerably furtlier 
extended, by making use of marsh lands or lands capable of a high degree of 
inigation ; that contrary to the opinion formerly held, the rice crop, if carried 
on by improved methods, far from encouraging malaria is a crop that tends to 
improve swampy and unhealthy lands w^hich have been on this account left waste 
and uninhabited ; that rice, even where as a branch of farming the production is 
in excess of the demand, is always a safe and remunerative export commodity. 
Certain legal authorities add that the legislation restricting rice growing in certain 
countries is no longer in harmony with the progress of scientific knowledge about 
malaria, nor with the principles of political economy, and that unwise restrictions 
due to antiquated beliefs and long standing opinions must give way to measures 
calculated to promote the cultivation of rice and to encourage trade in rice, if this 
crop can really make fertile lands either hung waste or only partly cultivated, and can 
thus promote the development of home colonisation. 

It may be remarked, moreover, that agricultural civilisation in S. E. Asia is 
based primarily on this cultivation, and in comparison with wheat growing the fol- 
lowing characteristics are to be observed. Where rice is grown, the crop rotations 
are more rapid and more intensive. As rice growing develops, it absorbs a larger 
quantity of labour. The labour in fact accounts for half the cost of cultivation, but 
the economic advantage' of this inevitably diminishes, since the cost of irrigation and 
fertilising increases, and thus arises the necessity of introducing into the rotation, or 
substituting, other more remunerative crops, so as to keep the worker employed, 
and to attach him to the farm and the land. Thus as a result of the formation of 
rice fields in swampy and deserted localities, in the long run there is effected co- 
ordination of productive farming, more scientific distribution of the land among 
the various types of cultivation, the most appropriate crop rotation, and the most 
satisfactory line of prc»gress for the rural population and for the rise of ruial indus- 
tries. On the other hand it is to be also noted : that the varieties of rice grown 
intensively tend to deteriorate, and it is important to introduce exotic varieties 
and at the same time so to direct the selection as to restore or improve the 
original characteristics. Research workers on the spot direct the choice of varieties 
suitable for export and acclimatisation, and it is essential to maintain for the 
purpose permanent mutual understandings between the producing countries so as to 
facilitate periodical impoii^ation from the place of origin of the selected varieties 
and to ensure the supply. Hence, by means of research, periodical and systematic 
importation and acclimatisation of approved varieties new opportunities offer 
for the development of trade between distant countries and for the formation of 
links of interdependence and solidarity between rice growing countries, while it 
becomes possible to check unfair competition. 
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a m proportion as the area devoted to wheat cultivation is extended in 

Lf there is a reduction in unit yield 

i 1 +• generally, that is to say, a country with a fairly consider- 

percentage of lands so fertile and so particularly adapt- 
eel to VI neat as to give the maximtim fields. ^ 

nrohWn^!ir“=^^ P^ition of the problem of rice cultivation is in fact the 

problem of associating another food crop with rice. 

der«.ilw! o?! ’r ’’^^Snised in Japan that it was essential to secure in- 
^ supply (I) and attempts were made to induce the popul- 

ation to adopt some substitute for rice. It was realised that to maintaif the 

^ necessary, as the population 
mexea^d to extend the crop to arable land already used for other crops and le^ 

smtable for n^, a policy neither advantageous, nor practicable. If on the^other hand 
tLT^f Po^iWe to r^uce the national consumption of rice and to combine it with 
cereal the problem of supplies and of the national independent food 
supply of Japn would be capable of solution even in view of an increase in the popu- 
lation and the increase in rice consumption. ^ ^ 

It may be noted that the value of the rice production alone in Japan is eaual 

And agricultural production of foodst^s 

Md that while there is a small export of rice there is a considerable importation on 
tte p^ of the Japanese colonies. The food situation of the country thus essentially 
depends on the nee .supply. The deficiency in the Japanese prodLion Trii i 
ompared wth the total consumption, has gone on increasing from 1803 onwards 
in spite of the erfension of rice growing on improved lands and the aujnentation 
of the average yield of the rice fields. The difference is met by imports. 

added that in Japan the consumption of rice has always been higher 
ttan the production ; hence the position is the exact opposite of that of Italy and other 
European countnes w^ch are producers and exporters of rice. Japanese consumption 
IS increasing by two-thirds in proportion to the increase in the population and by 
one-third m re.spect of the average consumption per inhabitant. index of the 
consumption per inhabitant has nsen from 100 in 1888-92 to 149 in 1913-17 while 
m the same period the index number of the population has risen from 100 to 13s 
Correspondingly the price of rice has risen from 12.54 yen (2) per koku in 
1909 to 57 y« in 1919, and in consequence the Government since 1920 has made 
proposals for meeting the future deficit, b>. crop improvement, by increasLnhe 
vGfieh f Corea and Formosa, by -giving up to rice cultivation wa.ste fands 

Inch are wet or irrigable, or by encouraging the adoption of some food substitute 
Ihe Japanese Government, in order to control the price, exempts the rice 
import from payment of duties when the national crop is below aTrta n levd 

emr, trrr' leading the way, whereas in the event of a good 

crop the duty is raised and nght of pnvate importation restricted, in spite of the 
protest naturally made by the consumers. 

1 n A agricultural experts that the best method of bringing waste 

l^d under cultivation, provided it is irrigable, is to place it under rice, af no other 
CTop ^yes from the fir^ year onwards such a yield as rice. Accordingly the experts 
are askmg that special statistical and economic world enquiries may made toto 


(1) Internatioml Remm< of AgricuUural Economics. Rome, August 1920. 

(2) Yen-. 
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( 3 ) Koku. measure of capacity «= 39.68 gallons. 


the whole subject. They demand also the passing of legislation in favour of this 
branch of production and trade, and of land reclamation, as well as the adoption of 
general measures for adjusting the equilibrium of world food production. A programme 
relating to the collection and elaboration of the Far East data is also confidently 
looked for, as facilitating systematic and sustained enquiry into distribution of rice 
crops, cultivation costs, return from capital and course of prices. In thisway the bodies- 
directing the agricultural policy of the different States will be in a position to follow 
the world economy of the production of this most widely diffused of the cereals. 

Sucli a development of international research and^nquiries on rice is a subject 
of special interest at the present time, since the European rice-growing coimtries 
are undergoing a crisis of prices in this branch of their national production. 

The crisis depends on the fact that the production cost increases and that the 
home consumption in these countries is less than the production : accordingly the 
home price is closely connected with that of the world market, and in regard to 
this product the effect of the protective duty is small. The consequence is that 
some of these European countries, as for example Italy which leads in Europe with 
a production of rice of 6,900,000 quintals, Spain with a production of 3,200,000 quin- 
tals, Bulgaria witli 170,000 quintals, Portugal with 175,000 quintals, and other Eu- 
ropean countries with a lower production, are obliged to make immense competitive 
efforts among themselves so as meet, though not very effectively, the Asiatic, African, 
and American competition. 

The world situation may be regarded as follows : 

TabIvK II. — Area cultivated in Rice throughout the World (i). 


Continents 

Years ^ 

1909-1913 

( 1909-1910 

1913 - 1914 ) 

Years 

1923 i 

( 1923 - 24 ) 

Years 

1924 

( 1924 - 25 ) 

i 

Years 

1925 

( 1925 - 26 ) 

Hears 

1926 

( 1926 - 27 ) 

Northern Hemisphere. 

Hectares 

Hectares i 

Hectares 

j Hectares 

Hectares 

Europe 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

195.000 

405.000 
43,630,000 

639.000 

181,000 ! 

446.000 ; 
46,792,000 1 

938.000 

^201,001 

442,000 

48,090,000 

1,132,000 

210,000 

464,000 

48,769,000 

1,144,000 

1 219,000 

1 526,000 

1 47,800,000 

1,141,000 

Total for tlie Ntirthem Hemisphere . . . 

44.875,000 

48,367,000 

29,865,000 

50,557,000 

49,686,000 

Southern Hemisphere. 






America ^ 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 

84,000 

2,809,000 

399,000 

4,000 

404.000 
3,382,000 

532.000 
4,000 

603.000 

1 3,311,000 

534.000 
' 4,000 

598.000 
3,395.000 

535.000 
5,000 

598.000 
3,395,000 

571.000 
5,000 

Total for the Southern Hemisphere ... 

* 3,298,000 

4,322,000 

! 4,452,000 

4.533,000 

4,569,000 

General Total . . . 

48,171,000 

1 62,679,000 

1 54,317,000 

56,090,000 

54,255,000 


Europe produces in the aggregate about 10,500,000 quintals : accordingly this 
European production, as compared with the world production, does not reach 0.8 
per cent. On the other hand, Asia which is the great continent of production yields 
95.2 per cent, of the world production. Africa contributes 2.4 per cent., Anierica 
1.6 per cent. Europe is thus the continent with the smallest production. 

As is shown by graph No. i the world production from 1909-1913 to 1926 has 
undergone a certain variation. Up to 1924 it steadily increased from year to year 
reaching in that year the figure of 856,636,000 quintals, it then fell in 1925 to 
853,647,000 quintals and in 1926 to 845,587,000 quintals. Asia forms the great 

( i) Taking into account that these figures do not include data for China and for other countries where 
it is imi>ossible to obtain statistics, it niay be estimated that the world production of rice varies roimd 
about 1,200 to 1,300 million quintals : a figure nearly equal to that representing the production of wheat. 
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Tabi^e III. — Production of Rice in the World, (i). 


Continents 

1 Years 

1909 -T 913 
( 1909-1910 

1913 * 1914 ) 

Years 

1923 

( 1933 - 24 ) 

! 

j Years 

1 1924 

( 1924 - 25 ) 

Years 

1925 

( 1925 - 26 ) 

Years 

1926 

1 ( 1926 - 27 ) 

Northern Hemisphere. 

Quintals 

Quintals 

j Quintals 

Quintus 

Quintals 

Europe 

6.911.000 

6.846.000 

7,930,000 

9,169,000 

9,776,000 

10,297,000 


7,969,000 

8,161,000 

8,302,000 

10,163,000 

Africa 

609,416,000 

700,582.000 

I 756,660,000 

751,516,000 

728,729,000 

9,964,000 

11,657,000 

14,818,000 

18,285,000 

15,025,000 

Total for the Northern Hemisphere . . . j 

722,637,000 

728,088,000 

1 788,313,000 

782.878,000 

779,217,000 

Southern Hemisphere. 

America i 

Asia 

1,447,000 

8,692,000 

i 

' 8,329,000 

! 

7,844,000 1 

7,844,000 

Africa ' 

43,678,090 

51,456,000 

[ 48,881,000 i 

52,401,000 ! 

52,401,000 

Oceania 

6,009,000 

10,450,000 

11,052,000 

10,464,000 

6,065,000 

172,000 

77,000 1 

61,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Total for the Southern Hemisphere 

51,906,000 1 

70,675,000 

68,823,000 

70,768,000 

66,370,000 

(General Total ... I 

774,543,000 

798,763,000 I 

856,686,000 

853,647,000 

845, .587, 000 


centre of production, with more than 95.2 per cent., of the world production and 
a maximum in 1924 of 805,541,000 quintals. 

It is well known that rice is the food basis of the whole Asiatic world. vSeven 
hundred nullion persons living between Tokio and Colombo, taking Shangai, Canton 
baigon, Batavia, Bangkok and Calcutta on the way, make their daily meal of rice 
almost exclusively. 

The increase of the production in 1924 may be due to the fact that the year was 
avourable to rice cultivation in all rice growing countries, to reasons of economic 
supply poliC3^ of the Oriental coimtries and their inter- Asiatic^ trade in rice and to 
increases in the productionjof food stuffs. 

As shown above the area cultivated in rice in Asia reaches very high figures. 


Millions 

of 

quintals 


Comparison between the Wored Production of Rice 
AND THE Asiatic Production. 

AsiaUc 

production jiroduction 



Prodnction of Rice. 


Years 

Genera] , 

1 pro- 

Total duction 

% ^ 

■ 

Other 1 
coun- 1 
tries ! 

1 

% 


i 1000 1000 

, quintals quintals 


1000 

quintals 


1909/13 . 

774,543 743.094 

96.9 

31,449 

4.1 

1923 . . 

798,763 762,078' 

94.1 

46,685 

6.9 

1924 . . 

' 866,636! 805,54lj 

94 . 4 ; 

1 

51,095i 

6.6 

1925 . . 

853,647 808,916 

94.2 

49,781 ' 

5.8 

1926 . . 

1 845,687 . 796,150!j 

94.1 

49,437 

5.9 


ii) Vedi nota a pag. 56. 



Comparison between the totae area and the Asiatic area 

UNDER RICE CULTIVATION. 


Millions 

of 

hectares 


Total 

area 


Asiatic 

area 



, 190^1918 1928 

(1909-10/ 

. I9I3-I4) ^ 


1924 

(1924-25 


1925 

(1925-26) 


Area cultivated in rice. 


1909-13(1909-10- 

1913-14) 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


(1923-24) 

(1924-25) 

(1925-26) 

(1926-27) 


Total 

area 


Area 

in 

Asia 


1000 I 
hect. 

48,171 1 

52,679: 

54,817 1 

56,090| 

54,255 


1000 

hect. 

46,445 

50,174 

51,401 

52,164 

51,195 


96.4 
95.2 
94.6 
94.6 

94.4 


Other 

coun- 

tries 


xooo 

hect. 

1,726 

2.505 

2,916 

2,926 

8,060 


8.6 

4.8 

5.4 

5.4 

5.6 


1926 

(1926-27) 


in comparison with the other countries as is seen in the graph No. 2. The maximum 
area was reached in 1909-13 when the percentage was 96.4, while in 1925 it was as 
high as 94.6 on the total. 

In 1925 the total area under rice cultivation showed small increases as compar- 
ed with 1924 ; but the climatic conditions were not wholly favourable in certain As- 


Table IV. — World Trade in Rice (i). 


Continents 


Average 

1909-13 


1923 


I Quintals ! Quintal.s 


IMPORTATION 


Europe 1 

12,547,000 

9,3.56,000 

America Northern and Central 

2,801,000 

3,771,000 

America vSouth ! 

1.874,000 

1, 238, 000 

Asia 

23,240,000 

38,937,000 

Africa 

2,782,000 

2,536,000 

Oceania 

492,000 

550,000 

Totals . . . 

43,236,000 

66,888,000 

Index 

100 

130 


EXPORTATION 


Europe 

Ameiica Northern and Central . . . . ^ 

America South . . 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total . . . 

Index 


699.000 

602.000 

45.000 
44,138^)00 

47.000 

10.000 

45,571,000 

100 


1.525.000 

2.237.000 

349.000 
50,046,000 

616.000 


54,818,000 


1924 

1925 

j 1926 

Quintals 

1 Quintals 

1 Quintals 

10.824.000 

3.729.000 

1.682.000 

38.820.000 
2,074,000 

619,000 

i 12,967,000 

1 3,558,000 

! 2,451,000 

; 39,835,000 

! 2,936,000 

i 501,000 

1 10,641,000 

8.687.000 

1.667.000 
44,756,000 

2.582.000 
618,000 

57,748,000 

1 62,248,000 

63,861,000 

188 

144 

147 

2.482.000 1 

1.681.000 1 
74,000 

62,119,000 

984,000 

1 2,878,000 

1 876,000 1 

90,000 
56,649,000 
458,000 

3.505.000 

1.281.000 
61,000 

59,626,000 

353,000 

57,250,000 

60,961,000 

64,576,000 

126 

184 

148 


( i) The totals include all countries, excepting Jyiberia; Portuguese Guinea and Uganda. 
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latic producing coimtnes, «. g., India, Indo-China, the Phihppines. These slight 
declines in :^eld, observed in these countries, have occasioned a reduction in Le 
average ^eld in the whole of the Asiatic production, in spite of the satisfactory re- 
suits of the crops of other producing countries. 

The following table shows the world trade in rice. Graph No. 3 shows the 
excess of tlw nee imports m Africa, Europe, North America, Central and South 
Amenca and Oceania, and the excess of exports in Asia. 

in impoits of the Other continents amounts 

1909-13 to the figure of 18,563,000 quintals and in 1923 to 12,676,000, in 1924 
to 13,797,000, in 1925 to 18.061,000 and in 1926 to 14,085,000 quintals, the excess^ of 
reports from Asia amounts in 1909-13 to 20,898,000 quintals, in 1923 to ii,ioq 000 
m 1924 to 13,299,000, in 1925 to 16,814,000 and in 1926 to 14,769,000 quintals. 

COMl^RISON BETWEEN THE EXCESS OF RICE IMPORTS OVER EXPORTS IN AFRICA 

4UR0PE, America (North, Central and South) and Oceania and the 
EXCESS of export OVER IMPORT IN AsiA. 


Millions 

of 

quintals 


Excess of imports 
in Africa, 
Europe, America 
and Oceania 


Excess 
of exports 
in Asia 



It must be remembered that China with its enormous production has a closed 
^ 4.1, f imports from its own possession Corea over 5,000,000 quintals 

i' 12,000.000, and Indo-China about 10,000,000 

quinta s, that Madagascar with a production of 10,000.000 quintals exported 417,000 
qmntels m 1925 and 219,000 in 1926 ; while on the other hand the Dutch Tt i di »-s 
import from 5 to 6 million quintals, although the island of Java has a production 
of 52,000,000 quintals of rice. ^ 

This world situation does not easily admit of modification, simply because the 
European peoples who are meat and wheat eaters cannot adapt themselves to a 




combination of rice with their daily food. Consequently although it forms the basic 
food of more than half the earth's population, rice cannot easily command wider 
markets. While in Japan the annual consumption per inhabitant is over 15a 
kilogrammes, and in Siam and the island of Formosa it exceeds 120 kilogrammes, 
in Italy which leads in this respect among the producing countries of Eurojpe, the 
consumption does not exceed 7 kilogrammes per inhabitant, as compared with 180 
of w'heat. 

The question of the tastes of the consumers is however balanced by that of 
prices which also calls for serious consideration. 

From 1900 to 1926 the price of cleaned rice in Italy was much higher than that of 
wheat. The 1900 to 1914 averages exceed those of wheat by 22 per cent. (31.37 liras 
as compared with 25.75; ; the war period price averages are 23 per cent, higher than 
those of wheat (63.70 liras as compared with 51.86) : those of the period 1920-25 
are 48 per cent, higher (183.21 liras as compared with 123.31). In 1926 the ratio 
of the higher price fell to 9 per cent. ; and in 1927 it fell lower, almost to par ; the 
consequence is that the rice growers are now’ afraid of the situation becoming re- 
versed ; a contingency against which they cannot safeguard themselves as it is ex- 
tremely difficult to ensure an increase in the home consiunption of rice and equally 
difficult to reduce the production costs of rice which are considerably higher than 
those of wheat. 

The problem thus is for the European rice growers to find an export market ; 
rice may become a partial substitute for imported wheat, but it cannot hold ics 
own against the competition of wheat which is a product greatly preferred by the 
consumer. 

The following point is also worth noting. On the Eondon market the price of 
cleaned rice in 1926 was 9.4 per cent, lower than in 1925 and in 1927 it was 
22.7 per cent, lower. On the Italian market it was 20 per cent, lower in 1926 
than in 1925, and in 1927 it was 37 per cent, lower. The decline on the European 
growers' market is thus much more pronounced than that on the British markets 
which are merely import markets. Hence we are led to the conclusion that extra- 
European tjq^es of rice have undergone less decline in value than has been the case 
with the European growths. 

As regards cost of production the following facts should be noted. 

In Italy precise calculations on the unit production costs have been made 
b}^ two eminent students of the subject. Dr. Salvatore Pugliese and Ing. Adriano 
Toumon. The result may be stated thus : on a cultivation unit of 230 hectares 
of rice land the average yield was 57.73 quintals per hectare, the cost of each 
quintal of the reaped rice w^as 103.63 liras. And as che best Italian rice sells today 
at 78 liras per quintal at highest, for the agricultural year 1926-27 the Italian loss 
varies from 25 to 30 liras the quintal. Special monetary catises may however 
be responsible. 

Spain is suffering from a similar situation ; and in order to protect its rice 
production it has been arranged to grant a premium of 3 pesetas per quintal to be 
applied when the price of rice is lower than 48 pesetas per quintal. 

Accordingly the European coimtries not prepared to adopt a system of export 
premiums must try to increase consumption by means of special measures, e, g., using 
rice in bread-making, difficult because constmiers object ; or must reduce the area 
under cultivation, equally difficult as causing agricultural unemployment. It is 
enough to consider, in regard to this second point, the case of Italy where the cost 
of cultivating meadowland is reckoned at 726 liras per hectare including 316 liras for 
labour, while the cultivation costs of rice are 3 > 99 ^ bras of which nearlj^" 1,920 repre-- 
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■^ts labour whereas in the cultivation of wheat the labour is represented bv i oao 
liras. The meaning of this is that the cultivation of rice absorbs o^ o^r ^ 

labour thM that of wheat and nearly 500 per cent, more than meado^land cultiv^ 

^ question with a view ^ the 

T Ja crisis is undoubtedly in connection with the marked and 

t*e chief agricultural products ; but the fall in the price 
r,r«s f <»rtam regions of Northern Italy constitute the most important 

present day agricultural problem, has been enormous : since the price of SS 
nee fell from 213 ^2, liras the average quotation of the first half of 1026 to 
152.85 liras in the first half of 1927 and to 118 ao liras in tPo +tir,i 

"Xis “'I Ss 

and finally at the end of 1927 to 70.83 liras per quintal. 

In Italy the principal problem is the maintenance of the level reached b\’ It 
ahan production ^diich was 6,800,000 quintals of rough rice 1^026 
account the average of cleaned rice calculated at 4.20J000 quintals ; rf Se fiome 

Tabi,e V. — Prices of Rice on the Principal Markets (in cents per lb.). 

July 1924 to Fcbruar5' 1927. ' 


July . . . 
August . . 
September . 
October . . 
Nttvenilier . 
Decemlier . 
JiinUiiry 
Feltruary , 
March '. . 
April . . . 
M;iy . . . 
.Imie . . . 


India 
Rangoon 
No. 2 


Prices in country of production 
New Orleans 


Prices in London 


Indo China 
No. I 
Round 
White 


Blue Rose : Honduras i 


Cents 1 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 1 

2.49 

2.32 ' 

5.9 

' 5.9 ! 

2.26 ; 

2.39 

5.9 

0.9 ! 

2.62 ; 

2.39 

5.8 

5.8 ; 

2.<0 1 

1.99 i 
2.45 i 

2.31 

2.31 

2.21 

• 5.3 

5.6 
6.1 

5.7 ; 
6.2 

6.6 '■ 

3.30 i 

2.03 

6.1 

0.6 ; 

2.35 ! 

2.01 

6.3 

6.7 

2.38 

2.05 

6.4 

6.8 ■ 

2.41 

2.49 i 

2.19 

2.24 

6.2 

6.3 

6.9 

6.9 

2.60 1 

2.25 ' 

f 0.6 

7.0 


1925-26. 


July . . . 
August . . 
September . 
<X!t otter . . 
Nov'ember . 
December . 
Januarj' , 
Febnuuy^ . 
March . . 
April . . . 
May . . . 
June . . , 


1926-27. 


July . . . 
Augu.st . . 
September . 
(October . . 
November . 
Decemljer . 
January 
Februaiy . 


2.60 

2.72 

2.67 

2.61 

2.67 

2.60 

3.53 

2. .07 
2.74 
2.78 
2.80 
2.86 


2.88 

2.89 

2.86 

2.84 

2.67 

2.54 

2.29 


2.21 

2.34 

2.21 

2.31 

2.40 

2.43 

2.25 

2.21 

2.29 

2.38 

2.37 

2.42 


2.45 

2.54 

2.53 

2.78 

2.78 

2.63 

2.38 


7.0 

6.7 

6.6 

6.4 
6.6 
6.7 
7.0 
6.9 
6.9 

6.5 

6.6 

6 3 


6.3 

6.7 

6.4 

5.1 

4.8 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 


7.3 
6.8 
6.9 

6.9 

7.4 

a.'i 

8.0 

7.9 
7.6 
7.3 
7.3 


7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

6.7 

6.8 

6.4 
6.3 
6.3 


India 

Indo China 

Siam 

Burma 

Saigon 

vSiam Gar- 

No. 2 

No. I 

den No. I 

Cents 

; Cents 

Cents 

2.9‘) 

1 3.14 

3.65 

3.35 

1 3.30 

3.94 

3.23 

i 3.31 

3.74 

3.16 

1 3.26 

3.61 

3.30 

i 3.43 

3.54 

3.13 

3.17 

3.60 

3.09 

2.98 

3.67 

3.08 

3.01 

3.49 

3.13 

2.97 

3.46 

3.11 

3.14 

3.53 

3.12 

3.24 : 

3.62 

3.30 

3.27 

3.71 

3.30 

3.19 

3.74 

3.43 ! 

2.88 ■ 

3.75 , 

3.34 ! 

3.26 

3.74 

3.33 i 

3.29 

3.78 : 

3.36 

3.30 

3.79 

3.35 

3.50 

3.83 

3.26 j 

3.19 : 

3.66 

3.25 1 

3.12 : 

3.62 

3.36 j 

3.15 

3.70 

3.32 1 

3.32 

3.69 

3.29 ' 

3.25 

3 69 

3.46 j 

3.34 

3.8.S : 

1 

3.47 i 

3.37 ' 

3.84 

3.47 i 

3.38 

3.82 

3.40 

3.39 

3.80 

3.45 

3.43 

3.69 

3.18 

3.09 

3.44 

3.09 

3.00 

3.36 

3.00 

3.02 

3.36 


American 
Fancy 
Blue Rose 


6.80 

6.38 

6.43 

6.85 
6.96 
7.23 
7.50 

7.60 

7.61 
7.65 
7.78 

7.85 


8.01 

7.26 

7.41 

7.36 

7.75 


6.84 

6.84 

6.73 

6.56 

6.33 

5.97 

6.02 
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2,800,000 quintals ; and, of the remaining i 400 000 quin- 
n!lrkf+! available for export. Italian rice must maintafn on the world 

n arketb the cornpetition with the Asiatic kinds, which are of lower intrinsic value 

crmch ion? wTth dieSir 

ns, witn the Spanish rices, which are of similar quality and are similar in 
pn« with the Ameocau rices which cost less than the European because in both 
North and South America the price of land is lower, as well Lt nJ 

costs : and moreover the cultivation costs are lower, in L t ? rice culSon 

fertilitylmd in ThTfoir use of the reserves of 

’"’r European crisis in rice-growing to the consideration of the 
world situation, nearlv 52,000,000 hectares are under rice and in tte aWricultur^ 
year 1925-26 the production has exceeded 800,000,000 quintals of rough rice '\frica 
i.h32,ooo hectares under rice cultivation and a production of more 
than -3,400,000 quintals : then America with about 1,040,000 hectares and pro 
duction in excess of 16.000,000 quintals. In Europe onlv 204,000 h?ta“ 4 m 
under rice m 1^7 and the production was about io,ooo;ooo quintals Astral? 

tToTof 4'’ooo r """"" ? 4,000 hec-tares, wdth a prfduc- 

tioii of 58,000 quintals. Among the great continents Europe has the smallest 

ures o area and production, but it stands first in unit vield per hectar? 

«t,-i in uiaximum European yield was 47.2 quintals per hectare, reached in iQ2<i-26 

Asiatic and the Australian 15.5 per hectare. ^ 

TV following ,s a table of the prices of rice on the principal markets Graph 
IV shows the fluctuation in the periods under review. narxets. urapfi 
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The following article outlines a special aspect of the world rice market. 

D. F. 

The Rice Problem in the Pacific Countries. 

The question to be dealt with in this article is one of special interest at present 
on* account of the coming Fourth Pacific Science Congress which will be held at 
Bandoeng (Java) from 16 to 25 May 1929. It relates to the production and con- 
sumption of rice in the Pacific countries. The problem of the food supph' in rice 
of these countries has imdoubtedly become of the greatest interest in the course of 
the last few years and particularly in regard to questions of production and trade. 
This article may serve as in some sort an introduction to further and more exhaust- 
ive investigation. 

The countries and colonies forming the subject of our enquiry are the follow- 
ing : 

1. In America : the United States of America, Guatemala, Costa Rica, San 
Salvador, Panama, Honduras, Nicaragua, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile. 

2. In Asia (i) : KwangTung, China, Hong-Kong, Macao, Corea, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Japan, Brunei, Sarawak, the Dutch Indies. 

3. In Oceania : New Guinea, Papua, Queensland, New South Wales,- F'iji, 
Hawaii, Guam, Marianne Islands, Marshall Islands, the Caroline Islands, New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, Samoa, British Oceania and the P'rench Establish- 
ments in Oceania. 

There are many gaps in our information as to the production, consumption and 
trade in rice in these countries. Precise information exists only for the countries 
shown on the following tables. It is impossible to give figures in reference to Hon- 
duras, New Hebrides, Samoa, the Caroline and Marshall Islands, New Guinea, Ma- 
rianne Islands and Guam. Such figures would however have but little importance, 
as in these countries there are in all only 1,200,000 inhabitants and they are not 
large rice consumers. 

Rice in the Asiatic countries. — In these coimtries rice is a food of prime 
necessity and consequently indispensable. This is shown from the fact that the aver- 
age consumption per day and per person is 375 grammes for China, 470 grammes for 
Japan, 275 grammes for the Dutch Indies. In the following table the high pro- 
duction of these countries is shown. Unfortunately for want of precise documen- 
tation this table cannot be made to include all the Asiatic countries situated on 
the Pacific. 


(i) Siam and Indo-China are not counted as countries situated on the Pacific Ocean. 





Table I. 



Population j 

Period 

• 

Hectares 
under crop 

Production 

quintals 

Yield per 
ha. 

quintals 

Kg. 

produced 
per i>erson 

British Borneo 

298,0000 

1927-28 

! 28,959 

464,997 

15.7 

150 

Corea 

19,015,626 

s 

i 1,668,998 

31,282*961 

19.7 

160 

Formosa 

3,934.810 

). 

586,040 ! 

12,611,680 

i 21.4 

320 

Philippines 

11,688,000 

1926-27 

1,807,060 

21,776,680 

; 12.1 

190 

Dutch Indies 

61,511,688 

1927-28 

3,542,616 

54,489,000 

1 16.4 

100.6 

Jai)an 

60, .521 ,600 


3,147,244 

112,302,611 

' 35.7 

180 

Kwang Tung 

1,089,678 

• 

2,647 i 

17,803 

i 

6.7 

1.5 


It will be at once remarked that these statistics should be accepted with a 
certain reserve since they only refer to one period of a year and therefore cannot re- 
flect the important fact of crop fluctuations. For example the figures for Japan, 
Java and the Philippines are extraordinarily high for this period 1927-28. 

It will also be seen from the figures of production per hectare that the same 
crop conditions do not prevail in the different Asiatic countries and that cultivation 
is not developed to an equal degree in each. Although the averages relating to 
a series of years are not available, it is possible to gain an idea of the natural and 
technical conditions for rice cultivation. The yield per hectare, for instance, for 
British Borneo, indicates that there is scope for crop improvement. Rice is grown 
in this comitry in accordance with the customary cultivation methods of all the is- 
lands of the Archipelago, a small proportion without irrigation and the remainder 
on flooded rice fields. A special feature of the methods followed in these islands is 
that no fertilisers are applied. Soil regeneration has to be effected at the expense 
of the nutritive substances contained in the water of irrij^ation. Another feature 
of the rice growing in the flooded rice fields is the transplanting of young plants from 
special seed beds. Speaking generally intensive work is given to the wet rice fields 
involving a considerable supply of labour. On the other hand the dry cultivation 
is frequently primitive and the lands when exdiausted are left fallow for several years. 
In 1927-28 there was an excess of rice imports into British Borneo of 460,998 
quintals. Hence it appears that this country cannot feed its population from its 
own production. 

In the Dutch Indies, the native agriculture is based on rice. The same methods 
of cultivation prevail as in British Borneo, viz,, irrigated and non-irrigated fields. 
In the first class are included : rice fields that can be flooded at will, those that 
depend on the rainfall, and those situated on marshy ground. Only in ceidain local- 
ities is there a systematic use of fertilisers ; as a rule no fertilisation is attempted 
and a large quantity of organic matter whicli might be highly fertilising is completely 
wasted. In comparison with Japan and Hawaii the yields per hectare are lower. 
In the Dutch Indies the costs of rice growing should not be high and the cultivation 
is so far extensive, but on the other hand if the quantity of labour applied is a>n- 
sidered it is intensive. As in Borneo improvements in cultivation are required. Among 
these the principal are: i. the systematic utilisation of fertilisers, both natmal 
and artificial ; 2. selection of productive varieties ; 3. use of improved implements. 
There are however a number of factors militating against the improvement of native 
agriculture the chief one being that the cultivators own only very small plots, the 
average average area not exceeding 0.75 hectares for irrigated rice, and conse- 
quently their economic position is precarious. In 1927-28 this colony had to import 
958,603 quintals of rice. 

The cultivation of rice in the Philippines does not present any special feature 


as compared with its cultivation in other Asiatic countries. The great extension of 
dry cultivation may however be noted due to the low crop yields. In many of 
cultivation is still extensive, . but an adequate yield per person is 
sured. There is a small excess of imports, viz., 121,648 quintals in 1927-28. 

*^uta exist on rice cultivation, production and 
yield. All that is known is the total excess of imports, which in 1927-28 amounted 
to more than 11,000.000 quintals of cleaned rice. Generally speaking, Chinese meth- 

® Hpanese. Farms are small, but absorb considerable 
labour , fertilisers, especially organic, are largely employed. Kwang Tung, Hong- 
kong and Macao, though of little importance agriculturally, have rice fields of the 
Chinese type, and import large quantities of cleaned rice, more than 150,000 quint- 

“ 1927-28. A considerable quantity of rice is 
used by the Chmese m the manufacture of alcoholic drinks (brem, samson, arak). 

In Japan, including Formosa and Corea, rice cultivation is much more develop- 
islands of the Archipelago, and nearly as much as in China. L 
throughout the Par East, labour is very freely applied, but in Japan large capital 
expenditure IS also made on the crop. Systematic u.se is made of artificial and 
natural fertilisers for regeneration of die rice fields, and in consequence the average 
yields per hectare are very high (.see Table I). The yields are lower in Formosa and 
Corea as the methods of cultivation are more backward. The hidi yields of Tapan 
are not entirely due to sound methods of cultivation but also to the efifect of a sub- 
tropical climate with summer rains which are especially favourable. Jatianese rice 
growing presents no other special features and is as elsewhere an intensive cultiva- 
tion with nurseries and transplanting. Most of the varieties of rice cultivated in 
Japan are distinguished by their short straw and their high yield. In spite of 
these satisfactory good conditions, Japanese rice growing is not adequate to meet 
the consumption demands of the country and the export to the colonies. Moreover 
the large quantities exported from Formosa and Corea into Japan — respectively 
four and seven and a half million quintals in 1927-28 - have not proved sufficient 
and It has been necessary to import a total of 17 millions of (cleaned) rice These 
very large rice requirements are due to the large demand of the manufacture of sake 
an alcoholic beverage made from rice residues, of which about 6,820,000 000 litres 
are manufactured annually. 

production has been pushed considerablv further to 
the^north. In the north-east of A.sia rice cultivation has advanced to Lat 510 N 
as the result in the first instance of Corean enterprise. In 1927 there were in Man- 
churia alone more than 15,000 hectares of ricefields to the north of Lat. 44" N and 
in the Russian har East more than 25,000 hectares. The average vield is more 
than 3,200 kg. of paddy or rough rice per hectare. Estimates for the future develop- 
ment amount to an area of 4>ooo,ooo hectares in ricefields, ^ 

Rice in tJw Ammcan countries. — In none of the American countries under 
review here does rice occupy an important place either as a food or as an in- 
dustnal product. The figures of average consumption are in fact verv low in 
the United States, for example, they are 16 g. per day per person. In fhe.se coun- 
tnes rice growing is looked upon as a useful element in rotation of crops rather 
than as a crop of first importance as in the Asiatic countries. In Table II the fig- 
ures are given which relate! o rice growing in the American countries on the Pacific. 

* 1,1 ^ importance of rice growing in these countries is easily seen from this 

table. TUthough the average quantity per inhabitant is very small, it is in excess 
of the needs and the United States, Mexico, and even Ecuador (which does not ap- 



Tabi^e II. 


1 

Population 

Period 

1 Area under i 
crop (ha.) 

Production 

(quintals) 

Yield 
per ha. 

( Kg. 
produced 
per ha. 

Colombia 

8,026,300 

1926-27 

17,850 

1 

169,330 

8.9 

1.9 

Costa Rica 

471,626 

1925-26 

7.069 

41,507 

5.9 

9 

United States 

118,628.000 

1927-28 

400,238 

8,211,962 

20.6 

7 

Guatemala 

2,004,900 

1927-28 

1,660 

15,198 

9.8 

0.07 

Mexico . . . .* 

14,968,834 

1927-28 

45,031 

695,958 

15.5 

4 

San Siilvador . 

1,657,000 

1924-26 

5,200 

100,000 

19.2 

6 

Peru 

1 5,000,009 

1926-27 

26,175 

897,870 

■ 16,2 

! 8 ■ 


pear on this table) are rice exporting countries : in 1927-28 they exported respect- 
tively 881,713, 98,473 and 3,043 quintals of cleaned rice. 

The American countries situated on the Pacific having an excess of imports are 
shown in the following table. 


Table III. 


Costa Rica . . 
Colombia . . , 
ChUe . . . • 
Guatemala . . 
Nicaragua . . 
Pan ama . . . 
Do. (canal zone) 
Peru 


Period 

Excess of imports 

Kg, importe<l 
per person 

1925 

' 21,084 

0.4 

1925 

185.600 

2.3 

1927 

194,197 

7.8 

1927 

4,158 

0.2 

1926 

13,914 

1.9 

1924 

54,603 

12 

1927 

13,096 


1926 

814,985 

6 


Motoculture is applied to rice growing in the United vStates both for cultivation 
and for harvesting and in spite of the improved machinery utilised it is noticeable 
that the yield is somewhat low. Rice is in fact a plant which demands more 
attention and exactitude in its cultivation than can be supplied by the automatic 
working of machinery. In the other countries the methods of cultivation are 
generally still somewhat primitive. The total production in the American countries 
under review is considerable if compared with that of the Asiatic countries, and 
amounts to about 10,000,000 quintals. 

Rice in Oceania. — It is only within comparatively recent years that rice has 
been consumed in Oceania, and in consequence it has not yet reached the stage of a 
crop of the first rank. It may however be said that the use of rice is increasing 
every day in these islands in close relation with the development of agriculture 
in Oceania and its participation in world’ markets. As the native populations 
give up their earlier habits of eating tapioca, sago and millet, they take to rice. 
The trade in copra which is exchanged for rice also tends to encourage the 
consumption. 

Table IV. 



Population 

Period 

Area under 
crop ha. 

Total 

production 

(quintals) 

Yield 
per ha. 

Kg. 

produced 
per person 

Australia 

. . . . 6,110.514 

1926-27 

1,606 

68,476 

36.4 

0.9 , 

Fiji 

. . . . 171.644 1 

1925-26 

8,936 

86,104 

21.6 

50 

Hawaii 

. . . , 328,444 : 

« 

2,300 

134,002 

58.8 

40 

New Caledouia 

. . . . 53,000 

1927-28 : 

400 

2,000 

5 

8.7 


the SLfE' cultivation of rice in Oceania are shown in 

Tabi,e V. 


Excels of Imports Kg. per person 
(quintals) imported 


Australia I 

I^endi establishments 

Fiji ! 

Hawaii 

New Caledonia 

New Zealand ... 

Papua 


1927 


1926 

1927 


I 


171,638 

11,393 

24,060 

809,136 

18,493 

36,114 

22,343 


28 

32.6 
14 
96 
34.9 

2.6 
8 


in Anetroi; , cultivation the yiekls in Hawaii are high, more so even thnn 

Australia where however the methods of cultivation are also of an improved t^pe 

balance of nee in Tn^hn^^; t 

between the prodiiclion and coii.suinption of rice ^ balance 

showing the averages over o nnnil Jr f ’ ^ that figures are necesisary 

i.8ly j: XfewT aclaJZScI” « 

A„,eric" ‘„„'X"X \t X'k" XSxx r »“■ 

exDorfc^ /frnm fiici -kti . a * , Wcis about 8oo,ooo c|uintals, while the 

quintals Th’s indicate^ .^^^^<^unted to rather more than c)oo,ooo 

couSiS,;X3,h/kdrr x: 

Oceania requires 600,000 quintals and the Asiatic countrie^ nti n -n 

cent of the Trod ictin^’TfU® countries. Burma, Siam and Indochina, and 40 per 
• the production of the.se countries is used to meet these requirementi In 


- Ing. 2 Ec. 



the Far East the only exporting countries are Formosa and Corea. As has just: 
been said J apan draws its supplies from them, and is obliged also to apply to Cali- 
fornia. It must not be forgotten that J apan exports a little to its own colonies, the 
Marianne Islands, Marshall Islands. 

Although the production of J apan and her colonies is regularly increasing the 
rice imports of those countries are also steadily growing. In 1928-29, however, 
owing to exceptionally large crops, the situation has abruptly changed and the sup- 
plies within the country are in excess of requirements, and hence the J apanese 
Government has decided temporarily to prohibit all importation except from 
the colonies. 

The Dutch Indies import from India and also from vSiam and Indo-China, to 
a total of more than 1,000,000 quintals in 1927. The Philippines draw their sup- 
plies of rice mainly from Indo-China, and a little from other sources. China imports 
from Indo-China more than half its rice. The ports of Hong-Kong and vSingapore 
receive more than 3 million quintals from Indo-China, re-exporting a large propor- 
tion of imports. 

On the whole it may be said that Japan and China depend on rice exports 
coming from countries not on the Pacific ; of the two China is the more dependent 
having to import more than 11,000,000 quintals from such sources. 

If it is desired to establish a balance of rice in the future, attention must be 
given to the regions of Manchuria and of the Russian Far East where Coreans and 
Russians are devoting themselves with so much .success to rice cultivation. There 
is little doubt that these regions are likely to become very important new export- 
ing areas for the Asiatic countries of the Pacific. 

Crop Fluctuations and Losses. — In establishing a rice balance the extensive 
crop fluctuations must be shown which occur periodically from time to time. Rice, 
more than any other cereal, is subject to good and bad seasons. Among the chief 
causes are : drought, floods, attacks of pests, root diseases etc. These disasters are 
in part the result of atmospheric conditions, but their gravity varies according 
to the greater or less degree of improved technique in the cultivation. Such perio- 
dic crop failures have a great influence on consumption, imports, exports and prices 
of rice. It is these fluctuations which give rise to the speculation which is so 
prejudicial to a well balancd trade. vSystematic returns of all the diseases and other 
disa.sters which visit the Pacific rice crops are not yet made for all countries. 

In reviewing a rice balance account must be taken of the losses due to the com- 
mercial preparation which is not uniform in all countries or even in all parts of the 
same country. On an average it may be said that 100 kg. of “ paddy " or rough 
rice will give from 65 to 80 kg. of cleaned rice. The margin between the two fig- 
ures depends on the cleaning process. When rice is prepared for home consump- 
tion the losses of nutritive substances, are less than in the other case. Importations 
of rice may be reduced by a better preparation which avoids losses of nutritive 
substances. 

Improvements. — The question of rice in the Pacific — and especially in the 
Asiatic countries of the region — will not be serious so long as that region can draw 
supplies from other parts and there is in consequence no food shortage. But 
certain difficulties are to be anticipated ; as the economic conditions of the great 
exporting countries improve there will be more home demand for rice which 
will progressively reduce their exporting capacity to the Far East. Certain political 
difficulties are also to be feared which might hinder regular export. China would 
be the first to suffer from any check on exports. 
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would only bo .7.^^ for L 'o?*' ^‘' '>' <'"'»■ »«• « 

a,or.ge ,.,„d,«l„„ ,Lr head of inhZ.nt? -S™ "a” ‘"'“"o "«■ •™aal 

by an extension of the areas under rice and'hv be attained in two ways : 

Certain States have taken measures fn *■' yield jier hectare, 

example in the Philippines immense -dra rice-growing areas. For 

the purpose of rice growing. New land Vrhwevor^ rbvided into lots and granted for 
second method which must ^1 f"r available and it is the 

effectedeitherbytheapj ion o/retter^r", of yields can be 

of more productive varietLr In ce^ or by the selection 

already highly improved and a higher devree^’sf '"loe cultivation is 

lated as there is a risk <if e4ed „v I™ "«t he contemp- 

ment was possible speakintr from the ' *^ven if this imiirove- 

tial to ascertain whetL tli "Imioimr'r"?' 

ditional labour required and wheth ^ 1 . s'lffice to feed the ad- 

the average ^ield 'per ..^sou ’'"t' ""^J’^not be a reduction in 

able that improvements could be economic "^^n terrain"” '"’I”''*' 

of fertbsr- ii; 

rr^a.Tf'thri:a?hmtl^ 

be had to artificial fertiliser, organic manures, recourse should 

the adopted, but 

number of varieties have been cultii-ited in tlv> r? v P' vsent a considerable 

the same variety is frequentlv designated bv manv ‘ntfi- f ^ a)ipear, since 
this fact into account however it i^v b^ said t\a1 ,7' taking 

oughly studied and are well known universallvffTvr'i*'^'*'''' 
be obtained, responding well and completelv adapted^to”dimTi'”'^'^'^H-t-^^^^^ 
rice growing is not an old cultivation this has bien ^ ^ conditions. Where 

countries, .. ic, Java and mam Wrb lu , . e understood and in these 

ties either Chiise or .1 """ 

althougrfcertalTu.l2‘‘oVtxpeiLIenL^rSXr^ 

problem. An attempt has been S tTgain S^^^^^ ‘ke 

improved seeds to a large number of snvdl' iilf"" f d^^ostion b}^ distributing 

With little result so fT cultivators in the Asiatic countries, bii? 

Wig all the claasific.tiona there is noTon” wS, 1st 

characters which remain constant Tfiii« ir^r- ^ which is based on dehnite 

a distinction is made between mountain and plai^^rice^ '^Sthe^'^ 

distinction known between the two. Varietll Tm^me^f 



effective if a solid basis with due safeguards against future departures frbiii type 
is successfully given to the selection of strains. 
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GO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

Agricultural Co-operation in Czechoslovakia. 

Cze^oslovakia has now had an independent existence for a period of ten years 
During those years the country has made great progress in agriculture, due, to a 
farm^g^^class^^^^°^’ ^ remarkable development of co-operation among the 

nf Societies oj the First Degree. — On i J anuary 1928 the total number 

he dgncultural co-operative societies of the first degree was 9,482, distributed 
as follows : co-operative credit societies, 5,326 ; purchase and sale societies 377- 
co-o^rative societies for transformation and sale of products, 1,100 ; co-operative 
^pply associations 1,213 ; societies for the improvement of agricultural technique 
1,270 ; miscellaneous societies, 196. ^ ' 

o+^ 9 ^*'' Sociehes. — Co-operation in credit takes two forms in its 

apphcation to agriculture in Czechoslovakia. The greater number of these co-opera- 
tive STCieties, which are called '• campelichky ” from Campelik, their founder and 
promotei, are organised m accordance with the principles of the Raiffeisen banks • 
17 pel cent, have been organised according to the .system Schultze-Delitsch. Ali 
societies have made purchases and sales on behalf of their 

The progress of co-ojierative credit .societies is evident : ten I'ears ago there 
were only 3%8oo and at the present time there are 6,365 in existence. Their mem- 
800,000 farmers forming 60 per cent, of this total. Deposits amount 
to more than seven milliards and a half of Czech crowns. The vverage balace-sheet 
total stands at a little more than i.ooo.ooo crowns. 

Co-opemtu’e Pun hasmg Societies. ■ The co-operative purchasing societies began 
to be founded 1,1 Czechoslovakia in the first years of this centurv with the obfect 

"‘embers. This work was done bv the “ campd- 
In ^ c- co-operative purchasing societies were also organised iiide- 

the'r ” 1 r P‘irticuLys may here be given on these societies which belong to 

the Central Federation of Czech Agricultural Co-operatives Societies at Prague On 

SonTTfi"''^^* this kind was nearly 78,000 

Lr ! rmo 'mpcrtmit . the Plzen co-operative society has a manber- 

SLc oot; Czech of these 97 societies amounts to 

fh™r= f T"'- 17.000,000 crowns. In 

Wit nf purchased for their members nearly 4,550 truck 

•SntiM'p'if" *•»» »f 

consWrtwe'^^”''''^ purchasing societies there should be added a 
Whe t ‘‘""turners co-operative societies which are working in 

not^tn m° ? districts, especially in Slovakia. The societies carry on operatLis 
not to meet the wnsumption needs of their members in the strict sense but to sup- 

»«!««<ive.oci«ies 

-S'oaeffes. - These societies appear for the first time in 
Czechoslovakia in 1890, for the organisation of the sale of cereals and potatoes 
The societies sometimes built for the purpose large elevators which did not al- 



ways give much result. The societies used to effect sales of agricultural products 
which they had bought on sale or return from their members. The cooperative 
sale of considerable lots of different products was up to 1924 carried out through 
the Central Co-operative Federations, after that date it was done by means of the 
special organisations set up by the Central Federations. The number of the co-oper- 
ative societies for the sale of cereals and potatoes wholesale is not more than a 
few score. 

Co-operative transformation of products has been applied in particular to the 
production of flour. There are 60 co-operative flour-milles, as well as a certain number 
of co-operative bakeries supplying the public generally as well as their own members. 
In 1927 there were a small number of co-operative societies for manufacture of st 
arch from potatoes, and more than 260 societies for the extraction of fuel alcohol, 
of which 200,000 hectolitres were produced in the course of 1927. In that year 
there were 21 co-operative apple drying societies, and about 34 for the preparation 
and sale of chicory. It may be noted that in 1927 more than 60 per cent, of 
chicory production was due to co-operation. 

In Czechoslovakia there are co-operative societies for sale of live stock and for 
sale of killed meat and even for the sale of co-operatively manufactured products 
(sausages, hams, etc.) The number of societies for breeding and sale of stock is 187 
Central organisations are in existence at Prague, Brno, Bratislava and Opava for 
the centralisation of the sale of live-stock products. 

The number of co-operative dairies and butter factories is at pre.sent 372 and 
the quantity of milk received by these societies in 1927 amounted to 200,000,000 
Htres. These societies undertake the sale of dair}^ products through the medium 
of the special Federations which exist in Prague for Bohemia, and in Brno for 
Moravia. There are 45 co-operative societies for sale of flax. In addition, mention 
should be made of the societies for the sale of fruits and vegetables, vine-growing 
co-operative societies, co-operative breweries and malthouses, producing annually 
3,000 truck loads of malt. 


Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Production. — These societies are due to 
the agrarian reform of 1919. The main object in view was the cultivation in com- 
mon of lands granted to these societies in consequence of the terms of the agrarian 
law. More than 200 agricultural co-operative Societies of production have been 
organised in a few years since 1919. The majority of these societies are alfiliated 
to the Central Union of Czech Co-operative Societies at Prague. Their position and 
their activity however is not altogether satisfactory, as they deal with quite small 
quantities of land. In 1926, eighty such societies had a total membership of 9,400 
and only 6,000 hectares of land. The capital which thCvSe societies have at their 
disposal is very limited, and in 1926 did not exceed 4,600,000 crowns, while deposits 
only amounted to 2,000,000 crowns^. Very often the co-operative principle of ad- 
ministration is disregarded, a manager instead exercising a one-sided authority and 
profiting by it in a way not comsonant with co-operative principles. 

Co-operative Societies for the Improvement of Agricultural Technique. — Among 
these societies the most important are those for the utilisation and placing out of 
machines as well as tho.se for application of electricity to agriculture. 

The use of agricultural machines by small holders is only possible when the 
principles of co-operation are followed. The results achieved by these co-operative 
societies are not, however, always satisfactory. In order to do well they must 
have a fairly considerable number of members, as it is only in these conditions that 


^chines are utilised with economy and in the best way. But, if at the sarne time 
there are a large nt^ber of members in a society of this kind, there is often more 
likelmood of unslalful and even of untrustworthy handhng of the marlii npa^ which 
rnust in any c^e be frequently repaired, in itself a source of expense. In spite 
■of this fact Md on account of the definite advantages of these societies their num- 
ber does not decrease. There are now nearly 200. 

The electrification societies are grouped in two classes : i. those which supply 
uieir own power ; 2. those which merely distribute power. 

Societies of the first type have their own generating stations and an electrified 
system for transmission to their members. A co-operative society of this Irinrl 
sometimes d^nbutes power over a wide radius, and membership includes not 
merely mdividuals but also smaller societies. 

On a small society acquring a certain proportion of shares in a large societv or 
Srs instructed to supply and to distribute electric power to its mem- 

Societies of the other class obtain the requisite electric power by joining the 
Federation, but they instal a supplementary system and di.stribute dectricity to 
their members. 

Federations of these co-operative societies exist in nearly all large centres 
in Czec^sloyakia. Among these federations are some very large organisa- 
faons. ^e Boudeyocice Czech Federation, for example, groups 8i societies : the 
Prague Federation. 102 : that of Kradec-Kralove, 325. A detail of the organisa- 
tion of the elect nfication societies is that their members have no equality of voting 
power m the general meetings of members. It frequently happens that one member 
who has only one share in the society has only one vote at the meeting, while another 
who has taken up 50 shares has 30 votes. The explanation of this difference is 
that the electrification societies are anxious to secure as much capital as possible. 

Crovernment assistance has no doubt contributed to hasten the development of 
these societies, of which there are at present more than 100. This assistance was 
first given in 1919, when 75,000,000 crowns were assigned mainly for loans to elec- 
trifacation soaeties, up to 10,000,000 crowns annually, for five years, on condi- 
tion that 50 per cent, of the required capital was found by the society’ concerned. 

Special federations. — The agricultural co-operative societies are grouped in 
social federations corresponding to the branches of industry and trade to which 
ey are subsi^ary. There are in Czechoslovakia more than 15 special federations, 
mcluding the large electrification societies already mentioned. Among the special 
co-operative federations there may be mentioned the Union of Co-operative Dairies 
Union of Agricultural and Uand-holding Co-operative Societies ; 
and four territorial societies for the sale of live stock. 

Central Federations. — The federations already referred to as well as the co- 
operative societies of the first degree, even if not afliliated to a local federation 
nearly always belong to one of the 14 central agricultural co-operative feder- 
ations in Czechoslovakia. All these federations, except the “Centro-co-operative” 
to be descnbed later, must present two special features. In the first place, they must 
have a national character ; hence there are a number of federations in the dif- 
ferent parts of Czechoslovakia. In Bohemia there are three agricultural co-oper- 
ative federations, nfz., I. the Central Union of Czech Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies in Prague to wMch members of the Republican agrarian party belong; 

2. the Federation of Czechoslovakian Co-operative Agricultural Societies, in Prague, 



which is in close touch with the popular party, and 3. the Central Federation of 
German Co-operative Agricultural Societies in Prague. Moravia has also three 
federations, including two Czech and two German. In Silesia, there are also three 
federations, a Czech, a German and a Polish. Slovakia has two federations, one 
which is the Central Co-operative Union in Bratislava representing Slovak co- 
operation; there is besides in Ruthenia a federation which groups co-operative 
societies of different nationalities. 

In the second place, each of these federations groups agricultural societies of 
different kinds, but it also carries on different operations. It ensures diffusion of 
co-operative ideas ; it protects the general interests of co-operative societies ; 
accepts deposits ; makes loans, undertakes the audit of societies* accounts, etc. Up 
to 1924 the federations were even the centres of commercial operations for their 
affiliated societies. 

The largest of these Federations is the Central Union {Ustredni I ednota) of 
Czech Agricifftural Co-operative vSocieties in Prague, grouping 3,069 societies. The 
most recent is the Ushorod Federation, in Ruthenia, with a membership of 317 
co-operative societies. 

Fxcept in one federation, the number of shared which the co-operative societies 
must purchase in the federation depends on the number of members there are in 
each co-operative society. In some cases the liability of the co-operative societie.s 
which are members of a central federation does not exceed the total of the shares 
bought, while in the other cases it exceeds it by five times and even ten times. The 
total sum of the share capital in the central federations amounted on January 
1927 to nearly 26,500,000 crowns ; the aggregate sum of the owned capital of the 
federations amounted to nearly 138,000,000 crowns. 

Commercial organisations, — After the promulgation of the law of 1924, already 
mentioned, the Central Co-operative Federations, which are financial centres for 
the affiliated associations were obliged to discontinue buying and selling oper- 
ations. In order to continue these operations, ii new centres of a commercial 
character were formed in 1925. These new centres are almost exclusively organ- 
ised in accordance with the principles of share companies, and it is the Central 
Co-operative Federations which inaugurate these commercial organisations and ap- 
point their managers. Each one of the federations mentioned above has attached 
to it a commercial organisation of this kind, and holds the larger part of the 
shares. 

Some of these organisations have only a ver^^ small share capital ; for example, 
the Gerrnan commercial centre at Opava has only 50,000 crowns. Others have 
large capital ; e. g., the Co-operative *, the commercial centre for the Czech agri- 
cultural co-operative societies of Bohemia, in Prague, has a share capital of 
20,000,000 crowns. In 1927 the commercial centres sold 141,731 truck-loads of 
commodities and products for a sum of 1,021,000,000 crowns. 


The Centro-co-operative. — This is a central federation for the central unions in 
Czechoslovakia. It gives advice to the federations affiliated to it ; it organises super- 
vision of their working in accordance with the law ; it draws up the general statistics^ 
of the societies of which it consists ; it applies to other institutions to obtain for its 
meihbers the privilege of credit on favourable terms ; it organises congresses 
exhibitions, etc. 00, 

Every member of the Centro-co-operative is obliged to purchase a certain number 
of shares, worth 1000 crowns each. The co-operative federations are obliged to 


as many supplemTnteir shams atije are obUged to purchase 

annual tumoveT IndTpiSrofSe nn 

“Siviss--” •* ^Ss|“^.Se".r.s:;a's.”'if„x 

viK.J'S.SS foSSS'S jSS'etoriSSr* * *T1 “"“”' ‘ ="P“ 

and of the Administrative Comcil which consists meeting, 

and seven members, all elected for three years liairman, a vice-chairman 

in becorinra' c'entfe 'c^tro-co-operative has succeeded 

si# ^ 

circles to the needs of ao^riculttiral m ^^islative chambers and the government 
1 1 j agricultural co-operative societies. Thanks fn 

ilspiiisi 

S. BokODAEWvSKY. 

MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
Currant Trade in Grece. 

"5"j; ‘^r t-;: «r ;;■ I” T“' 

economic return of the fornier is nearlv douwt ^ the wine vineyards, the 

markets and th e price in, Greece is high, the exportTgiueTmlyL't reac'h tSS 


(i) Currant Trade in Greece. InUrmtional Review of Agriculture, Rome. 


No. 9, October 1927. 



mate of 180,000,000 Venetian pounds. Tke crop of dried vine fruit in California 
has advanced from 300,000 tons in 1927 to 350,000 tons in 1928, and in Turkey 
from 40,000 tons to 50,000 tons. On the other hand the stocks of the l927*-28 crop 
amount in America to 100,000 tons. Thus, not only is there this year an excess 
production of similar competing products, but there are also large stocks in 
existence. At the same time the prices of currants in Greece are high in comparison 
with those of the Californian product, as tnay be seen from the following figures, 


in shilliugs : 

Greek sultanas 

Greek currants Califorulan raisins 

1927 

50 

42 

54 

1928 

35 

51 

38 


For October delivery 1928, the price of Californian raisins was only 32 sliillings. 
The year before, the competition of Californian raisins was less noticeable for 
the simple reason that the prices of Greek currants were less high. The com- 
petitive i^rices, at first higher, have steadily dropped, while those of currants began 
on a somewhat low level and are now advancing The Independent Currant Office, 
a State institution which regulated the quantities to be exj^orted as well as the 
stocks intended* for industry, has assured to Greek vine-growers at the beginning 
of the season prices which are on an average 46 shillings, pro forma. The attempt 
to maintain prices still higher, an attempt which is being made just now by the 
vinegrowers, and without regard to the conditions of the international market, 
would end in bringing about the ruin of one of the most important branches of eco- 
nortiic activity of Greece. The Minister of National Economy has expressed him- 
self as follows oil this subject : Undoubtedly since they have to support the bur- 
den of heavy cultivation expenses and the high cost of living at present, the growers 
have a claim to sell their products stiU dearer. But in fixing the prices they should 
take account of the fact that the currant is not a monopoly for Greece and that it 
has many powerful rivals on the foreign market The full truth of these remarks 
only appears in full when a rather closer analysis is made of the export trade in 
dried vine fruit of the most important countries during the last few years (i). 


Country 1924 1925 1926 1927 

quintals 

Greece 1,068,927 947>io3 945>i93 945>290 

United States 417.936 571.178 639.733 804,827 

Australia . 208,458 185,152 ^ 114,119 333.383 


From this table a clear idea is obtained of the facts. In 1924 the Greek 
export was .still nearly twice as much as that of the United States and Aus- 
tralia taken together. After that date, the Greek export showed a marked decline 
in 1925, remaining stationary in the three following years, while the United States 
export figure was nearly doubled during the same period, and that of Australia, 
after a decline in 1925 and 1926, rose by one half in 1927 as compared with 1924. 
In 1927 the Greek e^ort only represented three-fourths of that of the two other 


(i) International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. Rome, 1928, pp. 280-293. 
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currant export from Greece amounted to 
XXXr""* “0 »' 3 ^. per „il ., conXX 


=. unfavourable affect of the high prices on cansumptior, in Fnriand is 

1Q2S Jo ”* jic comparison between the four first iiionts of the vine growing year 
1928-29 and the corresponding months of the previous year : ^ ® ^ 


1926 September-December 

1927 ,) ,> 

1928 )) )) 


60,400 tons. 
59.500 )) 

34,700 )) 


. lot™ 'fXwi s'r v”'* 3 '“' '■>V e» 1 ». reached 
war iisMboted aXo'.? «” «!"« 


Great Britain . 
Holland . . . . 
Germany . , . , 
United States . 

Italy 

France 

Canada. . . . . 
Ne-vv Zealand . . 

Brazil 

Egypt 

Australia . . . . 

India 

Sweden 

Rumania . . . 

Other countries . 


Venetian pounds 

124.542,454 

19. 751. 132 
i7.<^5<'^.774 
9.793.521 
6,990,258 
892,402 
744.665 
228,341 
5^.566 
41.185 
41,098 
'9,928 
7,814 
3.920 
3^^2,769 


Total 


181,126,830 


With this tendency to a decline in exi)orts tlie economic iKisition of the 
Indeirendent Ofhce of the Central Organisation of Vine-growers becomes more arid 
more difficult faking as a basis tbe average available quantity for export, viz. 
180,000,000 \ enetian pounds, and taking into account the stock witheld intended to 
maintain the equilibrium between supply and demand, a total of 275,000.000 Venet- 
lap pounds results. Deducting this quantity from the figure of the total estimates 
of the crqp and of suriilus stocks, a figure amounting 10315,000,000 Venetian 



pounds, there is a remaindei; of 40,000,000 Venetian pounds to be bought by the 
central organisation at the end of the season, that is in August 1929, at the rate of 
3,900 drachmas per 1000 pounds. Consequently the Independent Office will be 
obliged at that date to find the sum of about 156,000,000 drachmas for the purchase 
of the currant surplus. In addition there will be the sum of 50,000,000 drachnias 
in land tax on the crop as well as the expenses of working the general warehouses 
and the Independent Office, viz., about 12,000,000 drachmas ; and a further 8,000,000 
drachmas representing interest at 5 cent. Hence the total of the obligations 
of this organisation for protection of Greek currants will amount to 226,000,000 
drachmas. ' . \ 

The main source from which it is anticipated that these expenses will be met 
is the levy on the exi)ort of currants. This levy was first instituted in 1924 and 
fixed at the rate of 1,200 drachmas per ton. vSince the regulation of the general 
currant position in August 1925 the Independent Office has steadily reduced this 
levy as follows : 


Year 

Average 

consumer’s price 
jier quintal 

Export levy 
in pounds sterling 
per ton 

Proportion 
of the 

levy to price 

1925 . . , 

. . . . 26 

4.80 

18.4 per cent. 

1926 . , . 

. . . . 38 

3.68 

9.6 » » 

1927 . . . 

, . . . 46 

350 

7.6 » » 

1928 . . 

. . . . 50 

3 

6.0 » » 


The levy, which shows so marked a reduction, is reckoned on an average ex- 
port of 180,000,000 Venetian pounds, or about 85,000 tons ; it is estimated that the 
yield of the levy is 95,000,000 drachmas. Another source of income is found in 
the value of the stock withheld and the surplus stocks, viz., 130,000,000 Venetian 
pounds at a price for industrial or household use of 1000 drachmas per 1000 V"e- 
netian pounds, in all 130,000,000 drachmas. 

As income too may be reckoned the interest on the funds of the Independent 
Office deposited at the National Bank which is at 4 per cent., a sum of 14,000,000 
drachmas. Thus the assets of the Ccnsse de prcvoyancc of the Independent Office are 
are 239,000,000 drachmas as compared with liabilities of 226,000,000 drachmas, the 
balance being only i3,ooo,ooo'drachmas. This is a very small margin in proportion 
to the budget as a whole, and the smallest modification made in the bases of the 
calculations would transform it into a deficit. 

It is of interest to note that during the past year, the Independent Office has 
attached great importance to the improvement in quality of the currants. At the 
time of export the proper condition of the fruit and its suitable packing are subject 
to inspection by specially appointed officers. Among important events having 
direct bearing on the export trade, the conclusion of a commercial treaty with Ger- 
many may be mentioned, which provides for reduction of German import duties 
on currants. Propaganda in favour of currants is being carried on with great 
vigour by the Independent Office in Kngland, Germany and also in the Far Hast, 
in particular in China and Japan, an agency having been established in Shanghai 
for the sale of the product. In Italy there is beginning to be a demand for currants 
since the Independent Office took part in the Milan Fair. A dep6t has been estab- 
lished as a permanency in Milan. Satisfactory results have been obtained on the 
South American markets, especially in Argentina. 


The efforts of the Independent Office for protection of the currant trade do not 
extend to expansion of the foreign trade dn the product but also to increasing the 
home amsumption. Very encouraging results have been obtained in this direc- 
tion The consumption of currants in Greece was 614,252 Venetian pounds in 1025- 
192b ; in 1926-27 it advanced to 2,800,000, and in 1927-28 to 3,580,000 Venetian 
pounds. During the present grape growing sea.soii it is estimated that the home 
consumption will greatly exceed that of the previous year. The falling off in the 
Greek currant export is however not thereby balanced and it would be well for 
those concerned to follow carefully the course of the market in view of the steadily 
growing Californian export which is offered at prices definitely lower than those of 
Greek currants. tvt 


Le Messager d ' Athines , Nos. 1811, 1813, 1814, 1833, 1854, 1881, 1902. 1921 
Athens, 30 September, 2, 3 and 22 October, 22 November, 19 December, 1928, 11 
and 30 January 1929. 


CREDIT 

Mortgage Indebtedness of Farmers. 

The extent of mortgage indebtedness in the different countries forms a valuable 
indication of the conditions of land ownership, as well as an index of the development 
of a type of credit alike widely diffused and affording good security. Gess interest 
is probably now taken in questions relating to such mortgages as ma}^ encumber 
estates not yet freed from ancient dues, and instead attention is being keenly direct- 
ed on the other type of mortgage indebtedness, which has so great an importance 
at the present time and gives rise to so much business, in other words the loans 
made in favour of agricultural and building property. This tvpe of mortgage in- 
debtedness IS direcTly connected with the increase in production and with the general 
prosperity. vStatistical returns of this important phenomenon are not as widely 
available or as frequent as would be desirable, owing to their complexity and the 
lengthy and detailed work necessitated. In certain countries preliminary arrange- 
ments for such returns have been made,, but either nothing further has been done 
or a beginning has been made and not followed up. Thus in France the subject has 
been studied for some time and the bases laid of a systematic return (i). Similarly 
the Hungarian Government .some years ago made special enquiries into th6 subject 
but the result is not known. Important investigations were made by the Inter- 
national Institute of vStati.stics (2). The Italian Government has pubhshed two 
statistical statements of the mortgage interest-bearing debt, the first at the end of 
1903 for the thirty years 1874-1903, the second in 1915 for the thirty years 1881-1910. 
On account of difficulties which supervened the statistics which ought to have been 
kept up to date from year to year were interrupted. Within recent years, on the 
initiative of special institutions (Institut fur Konk]iinkturforschimg in Germany, etc.) 
and of economists and students of questions relating to the land, the.se inve.kiga- 
tions have been resumed, but remain sporadic and disconnected. The data which 
have been obtained for a certain number of countries, partly bv means of a direct 
enquiry, will be given here. 


(1) See the BtUleHn du Conseil Superieur de Statistique, 1897, No. 6. 

(2) Bulletm de V Institut International de Statistique, Vols. XI, XIII, XIV. 



Germany. — For reasons which are well known (3) the general indebtedness of 
agriculture has been increasing considerably in the last few years! According to 
the Institute for Conjuncture Research {Institut fur Konjunkturforschung) the ascer- 
tainable or registered indebtedness was increased in 1927 by RM. 1,124,800,000, 
and on 31 August it amounted to RM. 5,855,700,000. The increase was largely 
due to the growth of mortgage credits, which at the end of 1925 were 31.7 per 
cent, only of the total credits, while at the end of 1926 they amounted to 51 per 
cent, and by the end of August 1928 to 57.7 per cent., or in actual figures, RM. 
3>3 ^i>5oo,ooo. For reasons that will be readily intelligible it is impossible to 
ascertain precisely the general indebtedness of German agriculture : it may be men- 
tioned merely that the sum already indicated of RM. 5,885,700,000 includes : 
I. the so-called floating credits (Schwimmkredite) which at the end of 1927 were 
equal to RM. 1,800,000,000 ; 2. the revalorisation charges estimated by the Institut 
fur Konjunkturforschung at RM. 2,800,000,000 ; 3. the interest charges of the 
debts contracted by the farmers at the Rentenbank amounting to RM. 

2.000. 000.000 ; 4, RM. 1,000,000,000 of regivStered mortgages for purchase of land 
or on inheritance ; this sum repre.sents loans made by private individuals. The 
aggregate indebtedness of German agriculture amounted in August 1928 to RM. 

13455700.000. 

Austria. — The degree of farm indebtedness is markedly on the increase. 
In Tower Austria it is calculated that in 1926 it had increased by 800 per cent, as 
compared with 1925. 

Denmark. The latest year in which the mortgage indebtedness was ascer- 
tained was 1909, in which the total value of real property for the whole of the rural 
communes amounted to 3,413,000,000 crowns, with an indebtedness of 1,778,000,000 
crowns. For the period 1909-24, while the value of the property rose according to 
the official estimate for the tax on real property, from 3,413 to 7,042 million crowns, 
it was calculated on the basis of the reports of the district courts relating to mort- 
gages registered and mortgages cancelled, that the indebtedness had been in- 
creased by 2,500 million crowns which is also partly due to the rise in prices. 
Statistics of the sales of real property show that in 1918 and in 1924 sales were 
effected of rural property (arable lands with building, machinery and live stock) 
for totals of 344,815,000 and 170,112,000 crowns respectively, with mortgages 
amoimting respectively to 139,986,000 crowns, or 40.4 per cent, and 85,050,000 
crowns or 50 per cent. 

Sweden. — The difficulties arising from the want of equilibrium between 
production costs and prices of the principal agricultural products which was especi- 
ally marked in certain, years between 1914 and 1923 have caused an increa.se in 
mortage indebtedness which according to official data is as follows : 

Rural Mortgage Indebtedness at the end of the yeoer. . 

Percentage 

, Crowns of rated value 


i793>540,696 41.7 

^9^0 . . 2,002,260,391 48.9 

^915 2,449,321,136 43.9 

3425,972,535 43-8 


(3) See: Position of Gennan Agriculture in the First Months of 1928. Internaiional Review of 
Agriculture, No. 10, October 1928, p. 867. Rome. International Institute of Agriculture. 


Crovms 


Percentage 
of rated value 


^921 4,024,239,694 

^922 4,359,882,914 

^933 4.539.145,717 

^924 4,634.859.506 

^925 4,753,573,885 


.47.2 

46.0 

47-5 

48.0 
48.8 


Netherlands. — The present indebtedness of the farmers exceeds the pre-war 
amount by about one third. 


France. Before the war certain economists valued the mortgage debt on 
rural property at 4 milliards of francs. It is considered however that in the post 
war period it has diminished, amortisation being facilitated by the depreciation 
of the franc , but this latter fact might in its turn have stimulated the farmers 
to the purchase of rural property . Such purchase is not always paid in cash and 
the result might have been a fresh debt, not ascertained. 

The debt to the Credit Foncier of France, guaranteed by rural property, 
amounted on 31 December 1926 to about 400,000,000 francs. 

Italy. There is no recent or complete information on the mortgage indebted- 
ness of the farmers, the latest official statistics referring to the positicm at the end of 
1910 ; but the following data are available for loans on rural property made during 
the year by the mortgage credit institutes, which in Italy are the chief lenders of 
money against mortgage guarantee and number eleven at the present time i 


Years 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

I9"28 


Mortgage Loans on rural property. 


Number 

Million liras 

431 

125.8 

429 

140.6 

559 

136.3 

987 

2345 

2,470 

362.7 


No information is available as regards the total of the mortgage loans granted 
by the other organisations and societies, including the ordinary savings banks and 
other banks, and by individuals. Mortgage indebtedness has naturally increased 
m correspondence with the loans. 

Switzerland. — According to a recent estimate made by the Secretariate of the 
Swiss Peasants, the mortgage debt on agriculture amounted in 1911, in 1919 and in 
1926 respectively to 3,324,000,000 francs, 3,148,000,000 and 3,642,000,000 francs. 

Cz^ho-Slovakia. — Mortgage credit is arranged in Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia by the large banking companies which constitute the most important element 
m the fin^cial organisation. In the years 1919 to 1926 these institutions made 
loans for the sums shown below : 


Mortgage Loans in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 


sgig 

1930 

1931 

X923 

1933 

1924 

1925 

1926 


On agricultuxai holdings registered 
in the National Register 

On other agricultural holdings 

Banks 

Thousands 
of Czech crowns 

Banks 

Thousands 
Czech crowns 

9 

4,201 

74 

2,872 

13 

33.662 

69 

24,882 

18 

8,326 

47 

14,547 

21 

40,285 

66 

7,854 

> 15 ■ j 

30,362 

88 

6,104 

14 

19,126 

59 

2,071 

10 

5,930 

65 

8,206 

i 1 

11,855 

55 

2,240 




In Slovakia and in Sub-Carpathian Russia (Ruthenia) mortgage operations are 
carried out by institutions of the nature of savings banks or co-operative credit 
societies. The following data as regards the loans made by these institutions are 
taken from their balance sheets on 31 December of the years shown. 


igi9 . 
2920 . 
X921 . 
1922 . 

1933 • 
2934 . 
1945 . 
2926 . 


Mortgage Loans in Slovakia and Ruthenia. 



Slovakia 

Ruthenia 






Years 

Institutions 

Thousands 
of Czech crowns 

Institutions 

Thousands 
of Czech crowns 

' 

209 



4 

— 


207 

219,281 

86 

6,195 


181 

181,055 

36 

5,854 


I 165 

269,519 

85 

3,003 


— 



— 


i 128 

163,031 

29 

3,892 


1 107 

152,287 

25 

3,606 


82 

230.466 

21 

4,253 


Bulgaria. — Rural mortgage credit is essentially carried on by the Bank of 
Agriculture, a State institution, founded in 1894, which during 1926 made mortgage 
loans to a total of 216,000,000 leva. To this figure there should be added 
159 >^63, 033 for similar operations carried out by insurance societies. 

Yugoslavia. — The special Committee of economists appointed by the Govern- 
ment in October 1927 for the study of the problem of' credit (i) calculated the total 
indebtedness of the peasant farming class at 2,700,000,000 dinars. The greater 
number of the debts have been taken up at the banks. 65 per cent, of the peasant 
farmers had incurred long term liabilities. 

Lithuania. — The mortgage indebtedness of the farmers varies from 12,000,000 
to 15,000,000 lits. 

Japan. — There are no separate data on the indebtedness of the farmers, 
|but it is calculated that the total indebtedness of farms, arable land, houses and 
buildings and real property in general amounted in 1925 to 5,372,910,000 yen as 
compared with 1,615,177,000 yew in 1914. 


(i) See: Agricultural Credit Conditions in Yugo-Slavia. International Review of Agriculture, No. 9, 
-September 1928, p. 779. International Institute of Agriculture. 


h.,f business is mainly in the hands of moneylenders, 

1 ” regulation by the Government exists. In India, indebtedness of the 
peasant is an accepted fact in the social and economic structure (i), and one of 
immense imprtance, although exact figures are not ascertainable. A movement 
for establishing co-operative land mortgage banks is in progress, and la such banks 
are already in existence in the Punjab and 15 in Madras Province. 


, States. — The following data are taken from the latest official Census 

of Agriculture and relate to the farm mortgage debt in 1925 : 


Farms of crated in fart hy owners : 

Total number 

Number reporting mortgage debt 

Per cent, of total 

Inarms of crated by full owners (entirely bv owners) : 

Total number 

Number reporting mortgage debt 

Acreage of farms reporting debt 

Value (land and buildings) 

Amount of mortgage debt 

Ratio of debt to value per cent 

Average per mortgaged farm : 

1 Value of lands and buildings 

Mortgage debt 

Average per acre : 


3,868,332 

1,395,026 

36.1 


3,313,490 

1,128,207 
172,192,218 
$ 10,790,244,351 
^ 4,517,258,689 
41.9 


8 9,564 

S 4,004 


Value of lands and buildings 
Mortgage debt 


$ 62.67 

S 26.24 


Canada_ ~ Before the war the indebtedness of the rural class was not high ■ 

at P°st-war years numerous purchases of land were mlde 

at high prices bringing about a considerable increase in the mortgage debt which 
IS in process of reduction in the last few years (2). 6 fe wxucn 

~ Mortgage loans are arranged through the State Savings Banks 
of New South Wales and Victoria, the Agricultural Banks of Queensland, Western 
Australm and Tasmania and the State Bank of South Australia. Taking all t ypes 
2 SS, o,T f’ titutions made loans to settlers in 1925-36 amLiitin^to 

7 > 3.924. a large part of which were on mortgage guarantee. The total ad- 
vances made up to 30 June 1926 amounted to £121,575,168. In particular, the fig- 


a™ Peasant in Prosperity and Iicbt. I,ondon, 11,25. 

for fSne^ established a system of long term mortgage credits 

partly contributed by the Dominion and I>ravincial Covemments 

^ fofLe^^ «>°tribution of the Donuni™ 

Will not exceed $5,000,000 free of interest for three years. The niaxinmm Innn will L ^ 

Previously mortgages on farm land were made by banks, but figures cannot be obtained. ^ 


ure of the mortgage loans of the Farm toan Department of the State Savings Bank 
of Viptoria passed from £1,675,965 on 30 June 1914, to £3,569,980 on .30 June 
1927. 

Union of South Africa. — The Land and Agricultural Bank is the central organ 
of the Union for agricultural and mortgage credit. Since its establishment in 1912, 
the total amount granted in mortgage loans to farmers up to the end of 1927 has 
been £19,105,402. There is a tendency towards increase of these operations, the 
loans made in 1926 amounting to £1,207,800 while those made in 1927 amounted 
to £1,809,835. 


Argentina. — Special information on the rural mortgage debt is not available, 
but the following data may be quoted as regards the operations carried out by the 
Banco Hipotecario Nacional. This bank is empowered by law to make loans for 
land settlement purposes up to 80 per cent, of the estimated value of the lands. 


Year 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Area 

hectares 

Total 

pesos (paper) 

7.528 

1,124,100 

9.442 

1,187,700 

32,858 

5,160,750 

74,800 

11,341,150 

108,147 

21,996,600 

74AO7 

15,681,000 


There is a decided increase in the figures from 1923 onwards, clearly correspond- 
ing to new agricultural and land settlement developments in Argentina. 

Uruguay. — The Bank of the Republic has recently reorganised its agricul- 
tural credit department (i) , and a marked increase is here also noticeable in the mort- 
gage operations, the total amount of these loans on 31 December 1926, being 
$2,854,466.97, whereas by 31 December 1927 it amounted to $3,471,986.24. 

From the available data it appears that there was generally speaking a de- 
crease in the rural mortgage indebtedness during the war and in the years im- 
mediately following the war, due to the smaller demand for capital on loan, and to 
the tendency of borrowers to profit by the depreciation of the currencies to free 
themselves from the burden of debt ; once the phase of deflation and stabilisation 
had begun, the effects were especially felt in agriculture and there was a re- 
crudescence of indebtedness. It is however evident that this phenomenon is not 
everywhere an indication of poverty, since in many countries, now that the crisis 
of rehabilitation is over, the economic revival is taking shape in agriculture in the 
form of a growing demand for credit for production purposes which is a favourable 
symptom of the new situation that is, in some countries, now arising. The in- 
adequacy of the statistics of land mortgage operations is the more regrettable as such 
statistics would enable us to ascertain not only the causes of indebtedness but also- 
the extent to which the indebtedness is an index of economic progress or of the 


(i) See: International Review ‘ of Agriculture, No. lo (November) 1927, p. 1184. International 
Institute of Agriculture. 


revise, and would supply definite information on conditions of land ownership 
whicn would form valuable material for enquiry and consideration by legislators 
and administrators. r' p 
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Agriculture directly 


Rural Mortgage Credit and Agricultural Credit In Bulgaria. 


Up to the last few years, in Bulgaria, the organisation of mortgage credit was 
centralised in the two prmcipal banks of the State : urban mortgage credit in the 
National Bank of Bulgaria founded in 1879, and agricultural credit in the Bank 
of Agriculture of Bulgaria. These two banks were the only ones which had the right 
ot issuing mortgage bonds against the mortgage loans made by them. The figures 
which follow ma.ke clear the course of the mortgage operations of the National Bank 
ot Bulgana during the years 1890-1926 (in thousands of leva) : 


|| Investments 


•Year 

Fixed 

Deposits 

Mortgajie 

ijonds 

Moitgage.s 

1 Doans to agricul. l)anks 
to communes 
j and to districts 

1890 

1900 

1910 1 

1920 I 

1926 

18,570 ! 

' 60,716 i 

42,642 

152,505 

312,592 

3,879 1 

18,293 1 

29,568 1 

26.150 1 

62,165 j 

! 12,156 

1 32,787 1 

29,856 
i 24,677 

1 256,431 

1 6,478 

I 15,0.54 

9,729 

23,576 

74,426 




88 


The Bank of Agriculture, founded in 1894 and under reorgan 'sation from 1904 
to 1907, had on 31 December 1927, a capital of 461,400,000 leva, built up from the 
payments of the agricultural population. 

By the terms of the Law relating to this Bank its operations are thus defined : 
I. advances to the agricultural population directly, under the form of loans on mort- 
gage, loans on pledge of live stock, machines and agricultural products, loans to 
farmers on deposit of bonds issued or secured by the State, and on deposit of com- 
mercial bills, etc. ; 2. advances to agricultural co-operative societies using the loans 
to open personal credits, advances on current accounts against pledge of undiscount- 
ed bills, hve stock, etc. ; and finally, 3. supplies of farm equipment, live stock and 
seeds. The Bank does not make such supplies directly, but agricultural machines 
and copper sulphate, supplied for sale or return by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
have been placed by means of the Bank agents. 

At the end of 1926 the deposits in the Bank amounted to 2,157,000,000 leva. 
The investments of the Bank, during 1926, consisted in loans made directly to the 
agricultural population, as follows ; 


Advances on notes of hand 493,000,000 

lyoans on pledge 695,000,000 

Loans on mortgages and on current accounts . . 216,000,000 

Advances bn bonds 22,000,000 


The agricultural co-operative societies have utilised a credit of 836,000,000 leva, 
mainly on current i. e. accounts, 1,320 societies so benefiting. The societies benefiting 
most extensively, for an amount of 355,000,000 leva, are the tobacco growers’ 
societies ; next come the co-operative credit societies, for an amount of 318,000,000 
leva. 

Apart from the two State banks, mortgage loans have been made in Bulgaria 
by a private mortgage bank, as well as by insurance societies, the investments of 
which amounted in 1926 to 159,263,033 leva. 

The total of mortgage investments was however quite insufficient to meet the 
requirements of long term mortgage * credit in Bulgaria. The need for credit of 
this kind is the more stringent, since the Mortgage Section of the National Bank has 
been abolished as from i January 1927, in accordance with the request of the Council 
of the League of Nations which authorised in 1926 the issue of the Bulgarian loan 
for refugee settlement. This Bank has become purely an issuing Bank, thus enabling 
it to safeguard better the stability of the national currency. In Bulgaria as in many 
countries the credit inflation resulting from the war and its consequences has 
brought about depreciation of the bank note. It was not till 1923 that ft proved 
possible to put a check on inflation and to stabilise the national currency at the rate 
of 139 leva to the dollar. The question of the legal stabilisation- of the paper leva 
is now the subject of a special law which will shortly be submitted to the approval 
of the Chamber of Representatives. In accordance with its new function, the Bank, 
not wishing to risk the long-continued immobilisation of its resources, has thus given 
up all long term credit operations and all issue of mortgage credit. 

So as to ensure a mote regular and more extensive service of mortgage credit, 
the Bulgarian Government has decided to appeal for foreign capital. The prelim- 
inary discussions with representatives of powerful banks, such as Blair and Co., 
Foreign Corporation, New York and Lazard Bros, and Co. Ltd. London, have re- 


suited in the establishment of a new mortgage bank of Bulgaria on the base of a 
special law, passed m the autumn of 1927 by the Narodno Sobranie. This bank 
began working on 10 May 1928. 

This mortgap Bank is constituted under the form of a limited liability share 
company with headquarters at Sofia. It is formed for the purpose of granting 
long term mortage loans to owners of urban or rural real property and to communes 
oistncts, co-operative societies, syndical associations, etc. The capital is fixed at 
10,000,000 gold leva (francs), divided into 20,000 shares of 500 francs Out of 
these 20,000 shpes, 2000 are reserved for the Bulgarian Government, 2000 for the 
Bank of Agriculture of Bulgaria, 2000 for the Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria and 
2000 to the Insurance Companies the headquarters of which are in Bulgaria These 
8000 sharp are in principle inalienable. So long as they are held bv the State or 
by the other shareholders of the Bulgarian group, they must be a.ssi^ied by name. 
Ihe remaming 12,000 shares are held by foreign capital. The Bulgarian State has 
teserved tlie right to repurchase these 12.000 shares at the end of eight years -on 
pyment of a premium of 15 per cent., in addition to the face value of tlie shares 
In this way this Bank will become a real State Bank of Bulgaria. The State has 
piarmiteed to the shareholders an interest of 7 per cent, for the capital invested in 
this bank. In order to find immediate capital for the Bulgarian mortgage credit 
requiremeps, it is essential to emsure certain privileges to investors ; for example 
a promise hp been made not to establish till after the lapse of 25 )-ears another morti 
gage Bank in Bulgaria as also to give preference, at the time of sale of mortgaged 
property, to the mortgage bonds of this new Bank over anv other debts or obliga- 
tmns burdening the property, excepting always taxes. This is a fundamental condi- 
tion of all mortgage credit. 

The Bank is administered by a Management Council, elected on two lists : one 
relating to the shares which are in the hands of foreigners and the other to the 
shares belonging to Bulgarian institutions or individuals. The foreigners who have 
p,ooo shares elect six members of the Management Council ; the Bulgarians who 
hold 8,000 .shares elect three. In addition, a fourth administrator is nominated by 
tte Bulgarian Ministry of Finance. The Vice-president of the Council niu.st be a 
Bulgarian. Provi.sion is also made for a Supervisory Council, consisting of three 
censors appointed by the General meeting. The censors are present at meetings of 
the Management Council where they have the right to speak but not to vote. 

The Bank issues, in accordance with the law of mortgage credit, and for a value 
equal to that of the long term mortgage engagements, mortgage bonds and notes 
earring an annual interest and repayable by drawing of lots. These notes and 
bonds m gold leva or m foreign money may be negotiated, either in Bulgaria or 
abroad provided however that the certificates to be issued before the loans are 
realised do not exceed 10,000,000 vSwiss francs. The conditions of all issue of 
bonds and notes guaranteed by the State are submitted for approval to the Minister 
of Finance. The shares of the Mortgage Bank, sale proceeds, as well as any sum 
assigned to the shareholders when profits or reserves are divided, ma}^ be freely sent 
out of Bulgaria by shareholders or by persons interested notwithstanding laws or 
decrees existing or to be promulgated on the subject of exportation of capital. 

In consequence of the economic crisis through which Bulgaria is passing, this 
share capital of 10,000,000 Swiss francs is so far only paid up in part. On the other 
hand, the intention has been to avoid as far as possible the issue of mortgage bonds 
from this new Bai^, before placing on the world money market the consolidat- 
which Bulgaria received authorization from the League 
of Nations in September 1928. It was however realised that the activity of the 


Bank would be very fruitful, and accordingly tbe promoters of powerful financial 
groups promised in June last to gi^ant from the present date all the credits requited 
for its further development. The Bank has been authorised by these groups only 
to repay these advances after the issue of mortgage bonds as prescribed in the rules, 
the placing of which on the foreign financial markets is already completely assured. 

The property mortgaged at the Bank must be worth at least 5,000 gold leva 
(francs). Tbe credits are only to be given against a first mortgage. If the property 
is already mortgaged, a part of a second mortgage loan must be employed to pay 
the former mortgage. The distribution of small agricultural credits will remain 
as before in the hands of the Bank of Agriculture which will also act as agent for 
the New Bank, since it has 97 branches and 64 agencies in all the chief towns and 
principal rural centres of Bulgaria. The rate of interest which will be required 
from customers of the Bank must not exceed by more than two and a half per 
cent, the rate of interest paid by the Bank to the holders of its bonds. Since the 
Bulgarian State has guaranteed an interest of 7 per cent, on the capital engaged 
in the Bank, the persons having received credits against mortgages will not have 
to pay more than 9 % per cent, interest per year, while moreover in Bulgaria a 
rate of interest of 16 per cent, and more frequently has to be psdd for mortgage 
loans. 

The formation of the New Mortage Bank thus affords a solution long needed 
of one of the most important questions in the economic life of Bulgaria. 

M. T. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

Recent Legislation on the Grading of Agricultural Products. 

The lawyer either as legislator or as judge has from time immemorial been call- 
ed upon to consider the quality of agricultural products forming the object of contracts 
of sale. With the growing complexity and extension of markets, which now trans- 
cend the boundaries of countries and even continents, a greater precision in the^ de- 
scription and classification of products has become an absolute necessity. Where 
the purchaser is unable personally to examine the articles offered for sale he is forced 
more and more to rely on the guarantee of a trade mark. In many cases 
private marks of this kind tend to be superseded by an official mark given by the 
civil authorities of the exporting country certifying that the product exported can be 
described as coming up to a certain fixed standard. Further, producers themselves 


have begun to realize the importance from the standpoint of future sales of keep- 
their goods and of ensuring that they actually correspond 
to the standard claimed for them. A further step in this direction is the division 
under official supervision, of products into certain well-defined grades to which the 
vendor must when sending his product to market, strictly adhere and on which the 
purchaser can absolutely rely. This practice which arose in the great exporting 
countries such as the United States. Canada. Australia, etc. where it was applied to 
large staple products such as cotton and wheat is now beginning to be adopted by 
couirtnes wlmse agncultural products are absorbed by the home market. Thus 
4 ® the " Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) 

A.ct of 3 August 1928 given powers to the Minister of Agriculture to make pro- 
yision.s for the establishment of grade designations. These Regulations are to con- 
Hn!! ^ quality indicated by every such grade designa- ■ 

fy; the marking of all preserved eggs brought on the 
market, with the object of enabling the purchaser to distinguish between home and 
imported eggs. It is interesting to compare this piece of legislation, which as will 
be noted, only introduces so to speak the institution of grading, leaving the Ministry 
of put It into practice, with an Act of New .South Wales of 29 January 1927 on the 
subject of wheat grading, which unlike the British law, enters into more precise 
Jtails as to the fixing of the grades. Thus it provides (.Sec. 3) for the aj)], ointment 
of a W heat Commi.ssioner, who shall be the Manager of the Government grain elev- 
ators for the tune being^ It also provides (Sec. 4) for a Wheat Standards Board, 
to consist of the Wheat Commissioner and four other members appointed bv the 
Governor of whom one shall be a wheat miller, one a wheat exporter, and two wheat 
growers. The first duty of the Board is to rejiort to the Minister “ the number and 
nanws of grades of bulk wheat which it considers advisable to establish in New 

r i u ® ” (Sec. 5). This report must be 

I resented by the Board not later than six months after its appointment. The grades 
recommended are to come into ojieration on a date fixed by the Governor and 
may not be altered liefore the expiration of twelve months from the date of their 
proclamation in the Official Cazdtc. The actual work of grading is to be carried out 
by persons authorized by the Wheat Commissioner for this purimse ; jiower is given 
to owners of graded wheat to appeal against the decision of these officers to a speci- 
al Apjieals Board consisting of the Wheat Commissioner and one of the represent- 
atives of the two growers on the Standards Board (Sec. q). The main purjiose of 
the Act which is to maintain the good reputation of New South Wales wheat may 
be pthered from the provision that only wheat which has been graded can be ac- 
cepted by the Government elevators for eventual shipment and exj.ortation. As a 
result of this law scientific grading of wheat is substituted in New South Wales for 
the rather unsatisfactory guarantee of “ Fair Average Quality ” hitherto in force. 

, e fact that the English Act quoted above contemplates the home market 
whereM the New South Wales Act envisages the foreign market explains, perhaps, 
the particular attention given in the fonner Act to the effect of the use of a grade on 
the position of the purchaser. Sec. 2 of the English Act states that “ where any 
person sells any agricultural produce to which a grade designation is ajiplied, then 
notwithstanding any contract or notice to the contrary, it shall be deemed to be a 
tem of the contract of sale that the quality of the article accords with the statutory 
definition indicated by the grade de.signation ”. The effect of thus construing the 
sale under a grade desipation as “ a term of the contract " is to discharge the pur- 
chaser from all obligations should the produce not come up to the requirements of 
the grade designation. The British law also stipulates that no person may, under 


pain of heavy fine mark any article, covering or label with a grade designation 
mark unless he is authorized to do so by or under regulations made under this Act '' 

(Sec. 2). All Regulations made under the Act are (Sec. 6) to be laid before Par- 
liament “ as soon as may be after they are made . . 

In many legislations provisions as to grading which, as remarked above is, in 
the large majority of cases introduced in order to gain for the product a high repu- 
tation on the market, often become merged in the wider subject of national marks 
of exportation. Thus the “ Hemp Grading Regulations enacted in New Zealand 
(6 J une 1927) certain detailed provisions on the subject of packing, tags, brands, etc. 
as well as of grading proper. In this respect the Regulations present a marked 
difference from the law on wheat considered above.. These differences arise from 
the fact that the New South Wales law deals with grading in hulk whereas New 
Zealand envisages exportation in individual bales bearing a registered brand of the 
particular mill where the phormium products originate from. A second difference 
in the two laws is due to the difference in their subject matter : Thus phormium 
products are not like wheat to be graded in elevators but in grading .stores . Sec. 5 
of the Regulations gives a list of the grading stores appointed in New Zealand for 
" the examination and grading ” of phormium products. Unlike the legislation con- 
sidered above, the Regulations go in some detail into the actual grading operation. 
Two interesting features emerge from Sub-section 2 of Sec. 6 of the Regulations. 
These consist in the requirement in certain cases of a preliminary unofficial classi- 
fication by the producer himself. The exact terms of the sub-section are as follows . 

Where there is any noticeable difference in the quality of the phormium products 
forwarded to an appointed grading stores in one lot and under one brand the owner 
shall submit such products in separate parcels of a uniform quality with a distinguish- 
ing mark on the canvas tag of each bale in each such parcel . This is to ^e follow- 
ed by definitive grading by the proper grading officers who are guided in their task by 
precise provisions. Thus the different characteristics to be taken into account 
by them are set forth as well as the maximum number of points to be allotted to 
each. Further the Regulations establish the various grades and lay down the^num- 
ber of marks qualifying products to be included in each particular grade. £kese 
grades in the case of hemp, for instance, are eight in number and range from Su- 
perior ^’and “ Fine " which head the list to “ Common " and “ Rejected " which 
close it. A further disposition provides that no grader s certificate shall be issued 
in respect of “ any hemp which in the grader’s opinion has been so badly treated as 
to make it useless for the purpose of manufacture or for any other trade purpose . 
That the object of the Regulations, like that of mbst legislation on grading is to en- 
sure that the standard of national products is adequately maintained on the foreign 
markets is evident from Sec. 26 of the Regulations which makes it an offence to 
export phormium products unless a grader’s certificate has been issued in respect 
of them. Some minor modifications have been made in the Regulations by Amend- 
ing Regulations dated 10 October 1928. 

By making grading of all phormium products intended for exportation compul- 
sory, the New Zealand legislation differs in an important particular from the system 
adopted in certain other countries for example Italy. In Italy the exportation of 
native products is supervised by a National Kxportation Institute recently constitut- 
ed for this purpose. By a law of 23 June 1927 the National Kxportation Institute 
is expressly authorized to create a national Kxportation Mark for fresh and dried 
fruits, for citrus fruits and for green vegetables. According to Art. 2 of the Kaw 
“ the use of the mark is optional ” ; in other words the law unlike the New Zealand 
Hemp Regulations does not prohibit the exportation of products even though they ate 


not furnished with the national mark. At the same time the possibility of such 
prolubition is not actually excluded, for, according to Art. 15 of the I,aw, the 
Minister of National Kconomy ma^^ ** in special contingencies or when necessary 
for defending the good name of Italian exported fruits prohibit the exportation of 
fruits not furnished with the national mark In most other respects the two 
legislations however follow similar lines. Thus the Italian law also contains provis- 
ions as regards the packing and labelling of products, their inspection, charges for 
grading, penalties for offences, etc. In correspondence to the registered list of 
authorized export 3rs kept by the Italian Institute of Exportation the New Zealand 
Regulations establishes a list of registered owners* marks, while actual examination 
of the products which, in Italy, is done by a Commission presided over by the Director 
General of the National Institute of Exportation, is performed in New Zealand by 
various companies and boards recognized by the Government. One interesting 
divergence between the two legislations is presented by the question of appeals ; 
whereas in New Zealand (Sec. 24 of the Regulations) the grader’s decision is final, 
in Italy exj)orters can appeal to a special Committee presided over by the President 
of the technical committee of the Institute and composed of the Director General 
of Agriculture, of the General Director of Customs and a representative of the Gen- 
eral Fascist Confederation of Traders. 

Strictly speaking, the- Italian law on the mark of Exportation does not in all 
cases necessarily imply grading in its narrower sense ; but that the Exportation Insti- 
tute also means to sub-divide authorized products into grades according to their 
quality may be gathered from the Decree-Eaw of 8 January 1928, No. 486, issued 
in virtue of the law on the determination of the various ofiicial types of rice intended 
for sale abroad. A complete table of these official types or grades are set forth in 
an appendix to the Decree-Taw and the characteristics of each type are fully and 
precisely given in such a way that the grading may be perfonned by the exporter 
himself. Firms intending to make use of the national mark must notify the Insti- 
tute of Exportation and state, among other particulars, the place or places where 
exportation is normally effected (Art. 3). They are also required to notify the time of 
arrival of each contingent so that it may be sampled by official inspectors acting on 
behalf of the Institute. A proces-verbal of such sample taking must be drawn up 
in three copies ; the first is forwarded together with three samples, to the Control 
Bureau instituted by Art. ii of the Decree-Taw for checking the work of the inspect- 
ors ; the .second copy is forwarded to the exporting firm and the third to the customs 
authorities in the case of export by sea, or to the railway authorities for eventual 
forwarding to the frontier customs authorities, in the case of export over land. The 
proper working of the sampling service is ensured by the right given (Art. 9) 
to the exporting firm to have a representative present at the operation ; by the 
above-mentioned Control Bureau which is responsible for the supervision of the 
individual inspectors and by the creation of a Commission of Revision for hearing 
appeals lodged by the exporting firms against alleged unfair grading. In the event 
of a consignment being definitively declared not to be up to standard the Pre.sident 
of the Commission referred to above may order the customs authorities on the fron- 
tier to cancel the official denon:;iination and the national exportation mark repro- 
duced on the packing. 

The Government in pursuance of the same law on the national mark, published 
on 18 April 1928 a Decree-Taw on the exportation of citrus fruits abrogating the 
Ministerial Decree of 12 August 1927 on the same subject. It contains comprehen- 
sive rules on the qualities required of citrus fruits exported from the various 



fitiit growitig districts of Italy before tbey can qualify for the exportation mark 
and gives precise directions as to labelling and packing. 


Sources : Great Britain, Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1928 
3 August 1928 (18 & 19 Geo. 5. Ch. 19). New South Wales, Act No. 6, 1927. An Act to 
provide for the grading of wheat in bulk ; to regulate the handling of such wheat, and the 
operation of wheat elevators and of purposes connected therewith. 29 January 1927 (17 
Geo. 5). New Zealand, Regulations as to the grading and export of New Zealand 
Hemp, and other Phormium products. 6 June 1927. (The New Zealand Gazette, No. 39, 
9 June 1927). New Zealand. Amending Regulations governing the grading and export 
of New Zealand hemp and other phormium products, i October 1928. (The New Zealand 
r^azetteNo. 72, 4 October 1928). Italy, Law No. 1272 of 23 June 1927. Provisions con- 
cerning the institution of a national mark for orchard and garden products intended for 
abroad. (Gazzetta Ufficiale, N0.181, 6 August 1927). Italy. Ministerial Decree of 18 
April 1928. Special technical rules for the exportation of citrous fruits. (Gazzetta 
UfiSciale, No. 94, 20 April 1928). 

Summary of the New Laws and Regulations. 

Australia (Qu^^ENSEAND). The Papaw Levy Regulations, ii October 1928. 
Queensland Government Gazette No. 89 (13 October 1928). 

The Committe of Direction of Fruit Marketing is empowered to make a levy on all 
papaws marketed between 9 October 1928 and 8 October 1929. The levy shall in the 
first instance be collected by agents and bodies which hold to the credit of papaw grow- 
ers. Growers who sell their products directly are obliged to submit montlily statements 
of their sales and pay the amount due to the Committee of Direction of Fruit marketing. 

An Act to Amend “ The Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing 
Act of 1926 ” and the Acts in certain particulars; and for other purposes. 19 Geo. V 
No. 8 (ri October, 1928). Queensland Government Gazette, No. 94 (19 October 1928). 

The Act lays down that before an Order in Council shall be made declaring any par- 
ticular commodity subject to the present law at least 50 % of the qualified voters must 
have actually exercised their right of vote. It also provides for a vote to be taken as 
to the desirability or not of continuing a Board constituted under the Act and whOvSe 
term is expired, as well as the amalgamation of several Boards into one joint board. 
The exercise of undue influence over electors is made the subject of severe penalties. 
The law makes possible the extension of the provisions of the Primary Producers 
Organisation and Marketing Acts, 1923 to 1926 to fruit and the constitution of an ap- 
posite Board. 

An Act to Amend “ the Stock Foods Act of 1919 " certain particulars. 
19 Geo. V No. 5 (4 October 1928) Queensland Government Gazette, No. 83 (ii October 
1928). 

Tills Act makes several minor amendments in “ The Stock Foods Act of 1919 • the 
most important of which consists in giving the Governor in Council power to apixiint 
inspectors and analysts and other officers necessary for giving effect to the Act. 
No officer may. on pain of disqualification for re-appointment, have any monetary in- 
terest, directly or, indirectly, in the manufacture or sale of any stock food or in any 
trade or business connected therewith. 


France. Arretii constituaat une commission chargee d’^tudier les moyens propres 
d. favoriser la production des agrumes d'Algerie. 14 d^cembre 1928. Journal Ofiiciel n 207 
(i6 d^cembre 1928). ’ ^ 

The Minister of Agriculture has. in consequence of a recommendation of the Dele- 
ption of Settlers and of the Plenary Assembly of the Financial Delegations of Algeria, 
instituted by this Decree at the Ministry of Agriculture a commission for studying 
suitable methods for the production of citrous fruits and early varieties in Algeria. 

*** Arrete relatif k la qualification des animaux de demi-sang. 27 dt^cembre 1928. 
Journal Officiel, n. 309 (31 decembre 1928). 

This Order supplements and completes Art. 3 of the Order of 30 January 1914 and 
lays down that the qualification “ half-blood " may also be granted to mares imported 
from abroad if they obviously exhibit the characteristics of a “ half-blood " animal and 
have a minimum index of compactness of 3.30. in other words if they weigh 3 kilograms 
per 20 centimetres of height. All doubtful animals are to be rejected. The weight of a 
pregnant mare shall never be taken as an index. The qualification “ half-blood " shall 
also be given to the young of a mare qualified “ half-blood ” in Prance and bom in France 
as the result of service outside French territory. In these two cases the administra- 
tion may deliver a special certificate. 
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1“ the Accounting year 1927-28 (i). Pro- 

~ ^’^ouping of the Accounts According to Area. 


Size of farms 
(hectares) 


Less than 10 . 
10-50 . . . , 
50 or more . . 


The provisional survey 1927-28 


Average area, 
hectares (r) 


Number 
of accoimts 

37 

110 

53 

200 


All accounts 1926-27 


6.5 

27.8 

119.1 


(i) I hectare = 2,471 acres. 


Number 
of accoimts 

139 

409 

142 


Average area, 
hectares (i) 

6.8 

28.1 

127.1 


4 O^0bS“‘"" and Agricultural Economics. 4ist Report. 
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Agricultural capital. — Table II gives the figures per hectare for the agricultural 
capital at the beginning of the year. The figures are a little lower in 1927 than the 
year before — in average for all farms 2453 hroner per hectare as against 2639 
in 1926 which is a decrease of 7 cent., varying from 4 cent, for the small 
holdings to 8 % per cent for the large farms. The figures for land and buildings 
have decreased by 7.3 per cent as a consequence of the new valuation of real estate 
in January 1927, while the working capital has decreased by 6.3 per cent. With 
regard to the working capital the proportional decrease has been particularly great 
for supplies — 25 per cent — which is due mainly to smaller stores of grain at the 
beginning of the accoimting year. 


Table II. ~ Agricultural Capital in Kroner per Hectare. 


Size of farms 
(hectares) 

l^and 

and 

l)iiildings 


Working capital 


Total agricultural capital 

livestock 1 

i 

Implements, 1 
maclunes { 

1 Supplies 

Total 

1927 ! 

1926 

l^ess than zo 

2419 

562 

328 

19 

899 

8318 1 

3468 

10-50 

50 or more 

1776 

.385 

186 

27 

598 

2374 ! 

2674 

1592 

275 

119 ; 

! 28 

422 

20J4 : 

2202 

All zoo farms 1927 . • 

1846 

387 

194 

26 

607 

2453 

— 

s » « 1926 . . 

1991 

411 

202 

35 

j 648 

— 

2639 


At the same time the value of implements and machinery has decreased by 4 per 
cent, and the value of livestock by 6 per cent. For cattle the value is practically the 
same as the year before, but the value of horses has decreased by 13 per cent 
which is a little more than the decline of valuation prices and, consequently, the 
number of horses must have been reduced a little. The number of pigs has been 
increased by about 20 per cent, but owing to a decline of valuation prices of about 
25 per cent, from 1926 to 1927 the value has nevertheless decreased by 9 i>er cent. 

The agricultural capital estimated at sale value is however about 20 per cent, 
higher than the capital booked, wliile in 1926-27 the difference was about 25 per 
cent. If the booked value of land and buildings had not been reduced by 7 per 
cent, owing to the new valuation mentioned above, the sale value would in spring 
1927 have been only 13 per cent, higher than the booked value of agricultural 
capital. 

Gross returns. — The harvest yield of grain in 1927, was, according to the official 
statistics, about the same as the year before, but it was somewhat more varying in 
the different parts of the coimtry. The yield of root crops has however decreased 
considerably, about 14 per cent, for roots, 22 per cent, for sugar beets, and even 26 
per cent, for potatoes. 


Table III. — C^ross Returns in Kfoner per Hectare. 


Size of farm 
(hectares) 

Crops 1 

Products 

Cattle 

Less than xo . . . . : 

30 i 

592 

10-30 

59 

861 

30 or more 

126 

289 

AJU zoo farms 1927-28 . 

71 

872 

1 a a 1926-27 • 

71 

849 i 

1 


from 

1 

— 


1 

. 



Total 

i Total 

Swine 1 

1 

other 

animals 

Sundries • 

1927*28 

1 

1 1926-27 

1 

434 I 

115 

61 

1232 

1219 

246 1 

84 

! 31 

731 

706 

127 i 

14 

1 18 

528 

506 

. . 260 1 

42 

88 

768 ' 

r ' . . — 

251 1 

42 

1 85 

— 1 

748 


— 103 ~~ 

.0 .5,“ vTta " “r ‘•^■‘7 

I«r cent. For the smaU hidings the increase h'^W f 

comparatively large stocks of swine r ^ °^*“S ^ 

neutralized tlie effects of thp inpr^ ^ ^Ime of bacon prices has completely 

f-n. the gresV^SLlt “ S.“" 

S “'eiZa'w fclfcS'SZ W ST’ E^t “"'F"'®” 

cos«?.tZSedl™^7h™^^^ 

to ioldings” Se 


vSize of farms 
(hectares) 

I<css than 

10-50 

50 or more 

All 200 farms 1927 - 2 S . 
■ » » 1926-27 . 


Table IV. -- Working Costs in Kr oner per Hectare. 



1 other 

Total 

j co.sts 

1927-28 

I 163 

1178 1 

1 122 

684 

1 08 

488 

1 123 

723 

1 1.41 



Total 

1926-27 

1145 

677 

484 

713 


The increase of the working costs is csnseti Kxr fLss sc a. r 
which is about 30 per cent hiXr Thnn W concentrated fodder 

creased by about 6 >L'e”ce.S year while the labour costs have de- 

costs" by nearly 13 4 r cent The 1 ™ t " other 

partly to a rise of prices of about 13 per cenTlnd p^rtlT to°^l 

the increased stock of swine nnH frA ^ partly to larger purchases for 

costs have not decreased quite so much^nl cattle. The labour 

difference. The co^ rf arSal I f wages ; but there is no great 

which suggests a smaUer use than tlie year^tefeZ^Tte de Z" 

percentage of agricultural capital. kroner per hectare and in 

of thIwS vaj”g^[cS Sal "ZZ 
in 1927-28 as against i 3Tr “n S ttT T’*"' 

eTctll?h\r'‘'“^““ haZZitX%n^:[l 

e last two columns of Table V show how much the farL have been able to pay 


Tabi^e 5. — - Complete Summary of the Financial Result, 



i 



^ 

1 


1 

1 

Actual labour 


Kroner per hectare 

1 Net returns | 

1 1927-28 

1 Net returns 
1926-27 

earnings of the 
family 

Si/e of fanm 
(hectares) 




1 






LAgricult. 

capital 

Gross 

returns 

1 

Work- 
in gcosts 

Kroner 

per 

hectare 

iIn%of 
i agrie 
; capital 

Kroner 

per 

hectare 

In % of 
agric. 
capital 

Kroner 

pet 

hectare 

1927-28 

Kroner 

per 

hectare 

1926-27 

I^ess than lo , 

3818 j 

1232 ; 

1178 

54 

1.6 

74 

2.1 

261 

297 

10-50 . . 

2374 

731 

684 

47 

2.0 

29 

1.1 

46 

23 

50 or more 

2014 ! 

523 

488 

35 

1.7 

21 

1.0 

17 

86 

All 200 farms: 

2463 i 

768 

728 

45 

1.8 





69 



» » » 1926-27 

2639 j 

748 

718 

— 

— 

85 

1.8 

— 

58 


the family as remuneration for labour performed when all other expenses are paid 
and 5 per cent, interest on the capital. On the average for all farms the labour earn- 
ings of the family amount to 69 kroner per hectare or about half the calculated normal 
remuneration. The labour earnings have been highest in the group of less than 10 
hectares, amounting here to 1,436 kroner per farm, while for the group of 10-50 
hectares it is 1,279 kroner per farm, and for farms of 50 hectares or more there 
have been no labour earnings but even a deficiency of 2,025 kroner per farm when 
5 per cent, interest has to be paid on the capital. In 1926-27 the labour earnings 
amounted to 1,634 kroner per farm for the small holdings, 639 kroner for the medium- 
sized farms and the deficiency for the large farms was 4,288 kroner. A compar- 
ison of the figures for the two years shows a considerable progress both for the large 
and the medium-sized farms while in the small holdings the labour earnings have 
declined by about 200 kroner per farm. In 1927-28 the labour earnings for this 
group are 30 per cent, below normal remuneration, corresponding to the arnoimt 
which the family could have earned during the year if working for the same number 
of hours in other farms at the going wage. In 1926-27 the labour earnings were 25 
per cent, below normal remuneration for the same group of farms. 


Profit Earning Capacity of Swiss Agriculture. 

The special Section for collecting returns of earning capacity {Abteilung fur 
Rentabilitdtserhebungen) of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate publishes, in its report 
for 1926-27 to the Federal Economic Department, farm accounting results for 473 
farms. The farms are distributed all over Switzerland although certain Alpine 
districts are somewhat scantily represented. 

The report is prefaced by a brief accoxmt of the principal natural and economic 
factors, meteorological conditions, crop pests, normal crop \ields including milk 
production, position as regards epidemics, trade in agricultural requisites and pro- 
ducts with other countries, price relations, rate of interest, and economic and polit- 
ical factors. On this follows a grouping of the farms according to altitude and dis- 
tance from the railway. 

Among the most interesting and important items are undoubtedly the produc- 
tion costs and their analysis. 

A slight decline in production costs is to be noted on the general average. The 
changed position of the items is of especial interest. Depreciations show a marked 
increase which must almost exclusively be attributed to further depreciation in 
capital represented by live stock. (The prices of slaughter cattle am falling). The 
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farm costs followed the opposite trend, an important item, 

feeds, being a determining factor. The savings which are effected on coste of the 
majoritv of the primary products to be transformed do not count for mutn m & 
farni economy, if at the same time the ruling costs have remained the same or ^ve 
risen The fall that is to be observed in labour costs must be regarded as a mctor 
of interest, a.s involving the possibility tliat the part payment of labour in. kind 
mav have to be given up on account of the change m the pnce situation. Tte 
costs of buildings and implements have a tendency to nse. In view of this tact 
it is of interest that nearly 48 per cent, of the farms under review have ctirren 
accounts at banks. The character of the Swiss farms - as properly speaking family 
undertakings — is seen in the high proportion of the family labour shown m the 

labour costs. , ^1 

The cash value of products is reckoned in the accounts at the moment either 
of placing on the market or of bringing into use forborne consumption, or tmally 
when they become available as marketable commodities and is reckoned as gross 

’^^*^'^The gross return has fallen by about 80 francs per hectare. This diminution 
is due primarily to the fall in prices of live stock products (slaughter cattle, milk) 
which is clear from the striking decrease in the gross return under this head. In the 
case of the slight decrease in the returns from field crops, it is primarily a question of 
poorer harvests. The most satisfactory returns were from fruit-growing and vine- 
growing which in both cases have exceeded those of the previous years. As factors 
in the gross returns these items are however of much less importance than the 
stockbreeding ' so that the reduction in this last return is only very partially 
compensated for. From the percentages expressing the proportion of market pro- 
duction it will be seen that even on the smallest farms 65 to 70 per cent, of the 

gross return is marketed. , ^ • 1 4- 

The difference between the gross return and the production costs (not including 
tlie intere.st charges) gives the net return which has to cover the payment of in- 
terest on inve.sted capital. The net return has fallen by about 60 francs as compared 
with the previous year and the following table gives an idea of the component factors : 


Table III. 


Factors which contributed tv the Diminution in the Net Return. 


Vurjatioii in production costs of 1926 
as compared with previous year 
( _ « reduction -f- ■= addition) 


Variation in gross return 
as compared with 
the ijresious year 


francs per ha. 

Capital written off . . . + 33 *^^^ 

Incl. livestock capital. . — 0.44 

Decrease in value of 

stocks in store .... — 2.55 

Farm costs — ^ . 35-^^5 

Bank account * — 0.24 

Interest charges .... 4 - 3 -^^ 

Dabour costs — • 18.94 

Production costs .... — 16.04 

Interest charges . . . . + 3-00 

Net return — 60.65 


Gross return — 79-^9 


francs per lia. 

Increased value of stocks 


in store 


6.41 

Sales of cereals .... 

— 

9.02 

Sales of potatoes . . . 

— 

6-53 

Fruit-growing 

H" 

3345 

Vine-growing 

+ 

22.50 

Forestry 

— 

4.41 

Herd increase 

— ^ 

41.06 

•Milk 

— 

49.60 

Horse-breeding. . • • • 

— 

6-37 

Pig-breeding . • • • • • 

+ 

1.36 

Bee-keeping 

— ' 

9-73 

Miscellaneous 

— 

3.87 

Gross return . . . • « 


79.69 
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The comparatively large fall in the gross return inevitably brought about 
the reduction in the net return. 

The income which indicates what interest the capital engaged is paying has 
been unfavourably affected by the smaller net return and the increase in the capit- 
al invested. The following summary gives the comparative figures for the pre-war 
period and also for the previous year. 

TabIvE IV. -- Net Return in Percentage of the Capital Engaged. 



Jear 

Farms 

I of 2-5 ha. 

Farms 
of 5-10 ha. 

; Farms 

j of 10-15 ha. 

j Farms 

j of 15-30 ha. 

Farms 

of over 30 ha. 

Average 
} for year 



% 

% 

i % 

j % 

% 

% 

1912 . . 


i 3.23 

4.09 

j 4.65 

5.01 

5.79 

4.67 

1913 . . 


! 0.99 

1.82 

1 2.32 

2.98 

2.67 

2.34 

1925 • . 


1 1.40 

1.85 

i 2.58 

3.03 

1.54 

2.33 

1926 . . 



0.69 

1.00 

j 1.53 

2.11 

! 

2.15 

1.70 


The present position as to earning capacity reveals a real crisis in agriculture. 
The rate of interest has now fallen below the pre-war rate. This fact is easily 
intelligible, if it is noted that the index for production cost is 70 per cent, above 
the level of 1911-13, while the price-index for agricultural products stands at only 
48 per cent, above the 1911-13 position. The OvStimated index-numbers shown on 
Tables I and II are very instructive in this connection, as they show plainly the 
relatively large decreases in the gross return and in production costs. The fol- 
lowing table gives a clear indication of the deviations expressed proportionately. 

Table V. — Deviations of the Gross Return from the Production Costs. 


Expend i tur e grou ] w 


Production Cunts iijzO 

DevmOo,. 

compared ' 
with thf “P RfOhP 
totalindcx j" ; 

102A - . I costs ! 


! of the 

I^lurtioh' 

costs * ^ i 

= 100 ; expressed 

I 4 more) i 


! 


1. Deprecintions or Capital 

written off 

capital in livestock (in- 
cluded in above) . . . 

2 . Unexhausted cultivation 

values 

3 . Decrease in value of stocks 

in store 

4 . Farm costs 

(including purchase of stock 

feeds) ‘ , 

5 . Bank account. ..... 

6 . Interest charges on capital 

engaged 

7 . Labour cost 

Total index of the production 
costs 


241 : + 


109 ^ 
128 


li7 

51 


128 

126 


181 


110 i 

60 j 

22 

8 

14 
. 80 


as % 

% 

12.03 

6.24 

0.08 

1.85 

21.13 

6 99 
0.04 

24.34 

40.53 


100 


I 


Comjwnents 
of gro.ss return 


1 . Increase in stocks in store 

2 . Unexhausted cultivation 

values 

3 . Gross returns 

inch Sales accounts . . 

Fruit-growing 

Vine-growing 

Stock-breeding : 

herd Increase. .... 

milk 

Pig-breeding 

4 . Bank account 


Total index 
Gross return , 
Net return . . 


I Devmtion 

: compared. 

I . with ““PohPnt 
^ ^ tile index 

1924 ;ot the total: 

^ ^ I gross I 
return 
(- le.ss 
4- more) 


= 100 


16 

108 

89 

108 

193 

91 

114 

112 

83 


107 

85 


to the 
total 
gro.ss 
! return 
I ex])rcssed 
os % 


36 

91 

1 

18 

8^ 


— 16 ; 
+ 7 i 

+ . 5 ! 

-- 24 I 




% 

1.87 

0.02 

98.02 

8.53 

9.06 

4..55 

17.35 

35,24 

9.10 

0.09 


The importance of the separate index-numbers in the total quantities is made 
evident by the percentages which are annexed. The pressure of costs appears in 
the increase in the depreciations and in the continual ialling off in purchases of stock 
feeds, while in the gross returns the herd increase shows the most serious decline. 
In the index of the net return a still more serious decline is to be observed , being 
the result of the dissimilar falljs in the gross return and in the production costs ; ex- 
pressed as a ratio of the 1908-24 index it .still only amounted in 1926 to 35 per cent. 
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The preceding price-indexes are therefore of interest as properly speaking ^e> re 
present the product of the two factors, crop yield (or consumption) and prices. ^ 
^ A calcufation of the production costs according to the unit method shows that 
under the same production conditions the prices commanded would have to be 14.5 

»i,h Ite )*.r«.nomyof th. f.™ undertaking, ,.ch a. 

Xn on capital inveaMd by the fam.er in the farm, and r.nmner.t.on of the 

labour of the farmer and farming family. 


1925- 

1926. 


Return 

on the capital 
invested 
l)y the farmer 
in the Jarm 
expressefl 
as percetitaftc 
o; .such capitiil 


o 24 
1. 18 


J,al>our 
remuneration 
per man -work 
day 

3-95 

2.35 


Aii:ric-jltural 
income including 
house-keeping 
iticome 
per farm 

5399 

45ii 


Interest on the capital which the fanner has put into the 
the net return is not even sufficient to provide interest on borrowed capital, so that 
£ fanner must ether pay it out of the return from his own ^ to 

The temi management wage covers the true reward of wo k connng to the 
farmer from the farm enterprise. This remuneration is so 

time the Swiss farmer is the worst paid of all wage earners. At fir.st sight tlu. in- 
come seems to be reasonably adequate, but it must be remembered that it has to 
be divided among approximately 2.3 man unit.s. 

The economic position of Swiss agriculture has become more acute course 

of the year under report. The decline m the gro.ss return is mainly conditioned 
to crisis in prices, especially as regards stock-breeding. The crrtting down of the 
farm requisites shows a tendency to economy, but this was conhned to purchase 
of raw materials and transformed materials such as stockfeeds while the regula 

costs have rather expanded. .Mnh 

The net return’ provides interest on the capital engaged at a rate which is 
well under the bank rate, the labour return is inadequate and to farriung capita 
no longer yields any interest. Improvement of the conditions depends primarily 
oil the price development of to livestock products. ^ ^ 


Uiitersuchungeii betreffend die RentabUitat der scliweizerischen Landwirtschaft 
im Erntejalur 1926-27 (i. Marz 1926 bis 28. Febr. 1927)- Bericit c es sc wei 
zerisclien Bauemsekretariate.s an das Volkswirtschaftsdepartement I, Tell, - 
Landw. Jahrbuch der Schweiz. Heft 2, 1928- 

COOPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 

Organisation and Activity of the Swiss Peas^t’ Union. 

The foundation of the Swiss Peasants' Union in 1897 was a consequence of to 
severe agricultural crisis of the second half of to nineteenth century. The develop- 
ment ol world trade at that time brought with it to powerful competition 
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foreign producing countries and very severely affected the Swiss home market for 
agricultural products. Industry, trade and business, whictiRvere already organised, 
succeeded in establishing their position with the help of the customs agreements 
made at th^t time, and the crisis was diverted on to primary production, the pro- 
ducts of which were moreover most affected by the competition. The resources of 
agriculture were still unorganised and carried no economic weight. 

The Peasants' Union which had very slender resources on first corning into 
existence has in the course of three decades become an imposing organisation with 
65 associate members (experts, etc). 

Establishment of the Peasants Union and Place in Agricultural Practice. — 
The majority of farmers are members of one or another local farming union ; these 
unite into regional in the first instance and then into cantonal or intercantonal 
federations, specialised for the various types of activity. From the.se leading 
organisations is formed the Swiss Peasants’ Union, each federation making a con- 
tribution to the Union, in proportion to its membership. Besides membership 
through an organisation, individuals or groups of persons may join the hederation 
as associate members {unterstiUzende M itglieder) engaging to contribute a fixed 
minimum sum every year. Active contact with practical farming is maintained 
through the reliable agents [Vertauensmdnner) , there being one at least in every 
commune. These men diffuse the ideas of the Union and keep it informed of the 
needs and problems of the farmers in their own surroundings. The special sections 
have each a .special staff of farmers with whom they are in permanent touch. These 
include accountants and market price correspondents. 

The highe.st body of the Federation is the assembly of delegates which consists 
* of the delegates of the constituent federations already mentioned. Members making 
voluntary contributions are represented at the as.sembly through the adhering or- 
ganisations : they may in addition submit resolutions on then' own initiative to the 
assembly. The assembly elects the large Committee of the Federation, consisting 
at present of 80 members, which in its turn appoints the management committee 
with its eleven members, and the Secretariate, and has the primary duty of defin- 
ing the position in regard to the great questions of the j oint policy and in particular 
the economic policy. The management Committee supervises the conduct of 
fairs. The executive organ is the Peasants’ Secretariate presided over by the 
Secretary and the Director of the Peasants’ Union, who aie s\ipported by the 
heads of the separate sections with their collaborators. 

The method of financing the Peasants’ Union is of much interest. The follow- 
ing table gives information on the sources of income and the main heads of expendi- 
ture the last year under review : 


Receipts 

fr. 

ICxixnditure 

tr. 

Members’ subscriptions . 

20,807.45 

Salaries, wages, etc. 

. 381,836.55 

Voluntary contributions . 

131,221.50 

Equipment 

. 225,122.97 

Subsidies 

75,000 — 

Balance 

■ 18.743-74 

Interest from special funds 
Revenue from commis- 

25.15803 



sions and from publi- 
cations, etc 

364,639.53 



Extraordinary receipts . 

8,786.76 



' Total . . . 

625,703.26 


625,703.26 






Dislril^tion of the expenditure among the main heads. 

Peasants’ Union and Secretariate . I56>526.69 

Building Advisory Office 204,614.58 

Farm Accountanc}" Offices. 73^321-95 

Market rei)orts 88,849.90 

Valuation Office 5^»545A5 

Publication of the '' Bauer nzeitung " 32,101.35 

606,959.^9 

Excess receipts . 18,743.74 

625,703.26 


The main .sources of income are the commissions and the publications, a fact 
which is a sure proof of the capacit> of the colla^ orators ; work of this kind is also 
one of the best means of diffusing the ideas of the Peasants' Union. The voluntary 
contributions form the larger part of the contributions in the proper sense, from 
which it may be concluded that practical farmers have great confidence in the 
Peasants' Union. As with similar departments in other occupational unions, the 
Peasants' Secretariate draws a State subsidy, and the accountancy office receives an 
allowance. The item " Bauer Uzeitung " refers to the fly-leaf sent every month to 
the agricultural papers for ciiculation. which defines the position of the Union 
in regard to the main problems of agriculture. 

The attention of the Union or of the Secretariate is primarily engaged with the 
problems which arise in the course of economic life, e. g., the position with regard 
to any revision of terms of constitution and laws or to new legislative proposals, 
taxation and finance policy, customs policy, que.stions of agricultural technique, 
transport and tariff sy.stemscommercial treaties, police regulation of epidemics, 
organisation of the marketing of agricultural products, the formation of trusts, of- 
ficial statistics on social problems, participation in international organisations and 
activities, professional training, etc. The Union was able in the course of the year 
to secure representation on the Committees and Boards of Directors of State, semi- 
official and private corporations and organisations, so that expression of views on 
important happenings in political and economic life becomes possible. 

In addition to this general activity, special sections carry on work, on a pro- 
gramme of work more or less circumscribed. 

The principal function of the first and earliest of these, the Division for Farm 
A ccoiintancy Returns (Rentabilitdtserhebungen) consists in the research and presentation 
of the economic situation of agriculture. This section makes use of agricultural book- 
keeping, the main importance attaching to book-keeping by single entry, on which 
system there are about 500 accounts closed each year, while the five accoimts 
closed on the double entry system enable calculations to be made of detailed costs 
and returns. The statistics of accountancy results furnish primarily abimdant 
material for economic and agrarian policy, for questions of taxation, customs and 
valuation ; finally these figures provide valuable material for farm economic instruc- 
tion in tke agricultural schools. In addition to these returns there are returns 
for certain .special branches of agriculture, e, g., in the last farming year 87 bee-keep- 
ing accounts, 77 poultry accounts and 153 accounting schedules for wine-growing. 
The object of the so-called reports on earning capacity is to keep the State and the 
* general public informed on the economic position of primary production. If, 


for example, the figures in recent years are proof of a financial crisis it becomes the 
business of the State, in so far as it recognises the necessity to maintain agriculture, 
to take all measures which lie within its power to effect an improvement of con- 
ditions. For those engaged in farming, agricultural book-keeping supplies data 
for placing the business on a sound basis from within. The objection that the 
publication of the low figures of agricultural returns encourages a rural exodus, 
has been shown by experience to be groundless. 

The accountancy office is finally also the centre for conference and for pro- 
paganda work in connection with farm accountancy. 

A second special section the work of which depends on the preliminary work 
and the existence of the section described above is the Valuation Office (Schdtzungsamt) 
Here is carried on estimation for praGtical purposes of the accountancy statistics. 
On the initiative of the Peasants’ Union, it has been possible to insert the article 
in the new Civil Code, that as a principle for rural inheritance the taking over the 
farm by a single individual at the value of the return is enough. The main work 
of the Valuation Office consists in the valuation of items of inheritance according 
to the value of the return ; in this connection are held consultations, valuations 
for transfer of leases, sales and purchases of estates, expropriations, conveyancing, etc. 
Up to the present date about 2,400 such operations have been effected. 

A rural estate agency and a registry office {Giiter- and PraktikcmtenvermiUhmgs- 
sielle) are attached. The first is intended to exercise a certain control over business 
in estates and to protect the buyer against overcharge ; the registry office confines 
itself to finding positions for young Swiss who want to go into a foreign country 
to com] lele their studies, or for young foreigners who wish to do the same in 
Switzerland. 

The Market Reports Thireau (Preisberichtstelle) also exercises an extraordinarily 
important function. In view of the fact that the farmer normally takes little ac- 
count of price conditions and price formation and therefore is at a disadvantage 
with the buyer as regards his products, a speedy service of price information has 
been organised. Por the purpose use is made of the agricultural market fly-leaf 
which is sent to special papers 95,000 copies being printed in (merman and 27,000 
copies in French. Price information is obtained from about 9000 reporting centres 
in the whole country which send continuous notifications of the price situation 
on reply forms. The Market Reports Bureau deals also with the factors deter- 
mining price formation. 

Another section is known as the Sick and Accident Insurance Information 
Bureau {Auskunjtsstelle fiir Kranken- und Unfallversicherung). In view of the 
multiplicity of these social organisations and of the legal limitation of employers’ 
liability in agriculture, this Section has become an advisory bureau for technical 
questions of insurance. 

The money market in Switzerland is characterised by a certain sensitiveness 
in the rate of interest, and a preference for short term paper investments. Hence 
it comes about that there is not enough cheap money available for agricultural 
credit and also the price of credit on pledge of land is subject to relatively frequent 
fluctuations. The Division for Credit Questions (Kreditfragen) is mainly occupied 
with obtaining information on the credit market. It also endeavours to arrange 
that in giving credit regard shall be had to the special character of the agricultural 
undertaking. In addition the Bureau carries on propaganda for such co-operative 
organisations as are prepared to supply the farmer with the ready money of the 
rural population. 

In consequence of the high expenditure of Swiss agriculture on buildings, * 




the Peasants’ Union has founded a BuilMn^ Advisory Office (Baubera^ngsstelle]. 

which has grown to be the largest section. This institution either drafts the plans 
for buildings or undertakes the direction of building for agricultural purposes. The 
endeavour is to secure a suitable utilisation of the available funds in respect of 
scientific and hygienic building methods, choice of material, etc., with some regard 
also for a rural style of architecture in harmony with the surroundings. It has 
already proved necessary to establish branch offices in different regions and about 
1,100 orders are handled yearly on an average. 

The Agricultural Machine Advisory Office (M aschinenheratungsstelle) works on 

similar lines. . . . . , i . r 4. 

In connection with machines the Peasants’ Union has in the last few years set 
up an independent organisation on a co-operative basis, the objects being to 
supervise the supply of agricultural machines and appliances, and to iiMtitute 
efficiency tests, thereby protecting buyers from acquiring unserviceable machinery. 

A sum of money accruing from the liquidation of a State organisatioii, and 
increased by the capital of a company, has been applied by the Peasants’ Union to 
the founding of an institution the function of which is to take up guarantees for 
loans in the second or third instance for former farm servants or sons of small farm- 
ers when they need credit for setting up farming on their own account. It is in- 
tended to make it possible to ensure an independent position to farm servants 

who have given long service. , , ^ , t, • i. 

To sum up it may be affirmed that the activity of the Peasants Umon has 
developed in an extraordinarily varied manner and has been most fruitful. There 
has been scarcely any important problem of Swiss politics, economy and agriculture 
in regard to which the Peasants’ Union has not defined its position and to which it 
has not given full consideration. The Union itself is increasingly called upon by 
the authorities for. expert opinion. As proof of its active publicity work it may 
noted that up to the present nearly lOO issues of proceedings of the Union have 
appeared, and in these are not included the numerous contributions to the 
public press. ^ 


Dreissig-ster J ahresbericht des leitenden Ausschusses des schweizerischen Bauemverbaiides 
und des .schweizerischen Bauemsekretariates 1927. Mitteilungen des schweizerischen 
Baueriivsekretariates, 89. Brugg, 1928. 

b’Umon suisse des puysans ; sa creation, son organisation, son activity, ses succes. 
Brougg, 1920. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


Some Aspects of the Problem of the Rural Exodus. 


A number of replies have recently been received to a questionnaire issued by 
the Institute on the facts, causes, dangers and remedies of the “ rural exodus ”, 
as observed in certain European countries and in the United vStates of America. 
It is proposed here to discuss some of the more striking points that are brought 
forward. 

The figures supplied are not strictly comparable as they refer to different 
periods, as well as to countries that differ widely in conditions. In many cases no 

figures are supplied. _ i- , i x 

A valuable distinction is made in the German statistics as supplied by Trot. 
Derlitzki and Dr. von Lindequist between the population of rural communes (under 
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2000 iniiabitants) and the population actually engaged in agriculture (including 
members of families). 

For the rural population, i. e., all persons living in comdiunes with less than 
2000 inhabitants) the figures are : 

Total population Rural population 

of Germany expressed 

at date as percentage 

41.100.000 63.9 

42.700.000 61 

49.400.000 57.3 

56.400.000 45.75 

64.900.000 38 

62.400.000 35.6 


1871 

1875 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1925 


For the agricultural population, calculated on the basis of the territorial area 
of Germany in 1925: 

Agricultural population 
Population ex|iressed 

of Germany as percentage 


1882 39,800,000 40 

1895 45,900,000 33.6 

^ 9^7 55,000,000 27.1 

1925 62,400,000 23 


In France the statistics relate only to 1846 and 1921, the proportion of the 
rural population for 1921 being given as 53 per cent.' of tlie total as compared 
with 76 per cent, at the earlier epoch. In Czechoslovakia there has been between 
1910 and 1921 a decrease of 5.6 per cent, in the number of persons in agricultural 
occupations and one of 20.2 per cent, in those actively engaged in farming. As 
the Ministry of Agriculture remarks, Czechoslovakia had no separate existence 
in 1910 and the figures are not comparable. In Hungary in 1900, 57 per cent, of 
the population lived in the country, in 1910 the percentage was 52.8 and in 1920 
it was 51.3, the relative increases in the town and country populations during that 
time being as 2 to 1. In Ksthonia for the five years up to 1922 a rural migration 
of 28,368 into the towns is reported out of 1,107,050 total population. 

In Bulgaria, which is of course a pre-eminentiy agricultural country , the pro- 
portion of the rural population has remained nearly stationary in the period 1900 to 

1926 at 80 per cent., the 1926 figure being 79.30 per cent. In Finland the propor- 
tion has fallen from 87,5 per cent, to 82.1 between 1900 and 1926. 

In the United States the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the IJ. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports in February 1928 that the movement of population 
from farms to cities is proceeding but at a less rapid rate than in previous years, 
and that there is an increased movement from cities to farms. The figures for 1925 to 

1927 are as follows : 

From farm From cities 

to cities to farms 


1925 1,900,000 1,066,000 

192b 2,155,000 1,135,000 

1927 1,978,000 1,374,000 


- Ing. 3 £c. 




The net reduction in the farm population, taking into account also the excess 
of births over deaths, was at the end of 1927, a decrease of 193,000 persons, as com- 
pared with a decrease of 649,000 in 1926 and 441,000 in J925. 

The dangers which have been anticipated from any continuous increase m 
the rural exodus are of two kinds : decline in agricultural production and disturb- 
ance of social equilibrium. The latter phrase summarises highly complex social 
phenomena which may arise out of a multiplicity of conditions of which the 
rural migration is probably only a symptom. Some of the questions here involved 
will be treated later. As regards decline in production some significance must 
attach to the tendency which is reported (by Dr. von Dindequist and Prof. 
Seedorf) for intensive to give way at present to extensive cultivation in Germany 
owing to shortage of labour. But at the same time the stati.stics show that both 
in Germany and in Europe generally there is a gradual but steady recovery of pro- 
duction (cereals, potatoes, sugar beet, wine) during the four years 1924-27, towards 
pre-war figures. The actual number of workers on the land is certainly not a 
main factor in modern agricultural production (i). Taking an extreme case, it has 
recently been shown that whereas the agricultural population of U. S. A. is only 
29,000,000 while in China it is estimated at about 350,000,000, the area actually 
harvested in the States is 150,000,000 hectares while in China it is 73,000,000 hec- 
tares, or roughly 5.2 hectares are cultivated per agricultural inhabitant as com- 
pared with 0.21 hectares. A further comparison shows that whereas in China one 
unit of labour will feed at most from 2 to 2.5 persons, the farmer in the U. vS. A. 
produces enough to feed nine persons in the States and one abroad. There is 
here involved of course the question of the use of farm machinery, to which 
reference will later be made. 

The fwal exodus is in fact an effect of certain economic and other conditions 
and net a cause. The decline of the proportion of population engaged in agriculture 
has always been a phenomenon occurring in progressive countries in progressive 
times. 

Accepting the rural exodus as a fact, we may note that students of the pheno- 
menon are generally agreed that the causes fall into two groups : [a) economic, 
and (h) social, including psychological, causes. Stress may be laid on one or the 
other group by different authorities on the subject, but as a rule the existence of 
both is admitted. 

[a) Among economic causes, the one which appears to be the determinant of 
all the others is the low remuneration of capital, whether borrowed or owned by 
the farmer himself, in agriculture. Dr. von Idndequist states that in Germany the 
farmer’s own capital, which is at least 25 per cent, of the total capital engaged, 
as a rule earns no interest ; at pre.sent none can be relied upon the same fact 
emerges from a study of Swiss farm profit capacity published by the Swiss Pea- 
sants’ Secretariate in 1927 who add that even the management wage is so small that 
the Swiss farmer is the worst paid of all wage earners in the country. Capital 
invested in agriculture in Switzerland earns from 3 to 4 per cent, while that in- 
vested in industry earns 7 per cent. Prof. Seedorf gives figures showing that in- 
Germany in 1926 out of 709 industrial undertakings examined 304 realised a divid- 
end of from 5 to 10 per cent, and 80 realised from 10 to 15 %, ^^nd 16 as much as 
15-20 %, whereas out of 2600 farm undertakings 41 per cent, closed accounts with a 
loss and the others only showed insignificant returns. In Austria interest on 
capital engaged in agriculture is 1.2 to 3.5 % : in industry or trade 5.5 to 12 %. In 


(i) *• Density of population upon the land is not of itself to be deeiredy (Sir Daniel Hall). 


Hungary interest on trade and industry is reckoned at 8 to 15 %, in agriculture 
2 to 5 %. In Sweden, capital invested in trade or industry may be reckoned to 
brmg m from 6 to 7 %, in agriculture the average was 2'8 % in 1925-26 rising 
to 3.9 for the wheat and sugar-beet region of South Sweden (i). In Latvia 
for the last five years the return on capital invested in agriculture has been at most 
from 2 to 3 %. 

The inevitable consequence of the low rate of remuneration of capital is dis- 
couragement of the farmer himself and under-capitalisation, i. e., outside capital 
is not attracted. This under-capitalisation has the normal effect of starving the 
industry, restricting activity, and lessening demand for labour, in other words of 
stagnation and adherence to unprogressive methods. 

It can scarcely be too strongly emphasised that success in modern agriculture 
depends, as does success in any industry, on power to obtain capital with capacity 
to employ it scientifically, always with due regard to marketing conditions. If 
the farmer is to profit by the ever accumulating scientific and technical knowledge 
now constantly pressed upon his notice, he must be in a position to make certain 
outlays. For example, of what use is to urge the advantages of intensive grass- 
land cultivation, to describe the seven times renewed grass “ flush and the cor- 
responding flush of milk attainable at all seasons, if the farmer cannot afford the 
necessary fertiliser purchases or is trying to keep down his wages bill ? It is in short 
pseiitial to have capital at command. Owing however to another cause, reinforc- 
ing that of low'’ remuneration, viz., the comparatively long immobilisation of cap- 
ital applied to agriculture, there is great difficult}^ in attracting bank or private cap- 
ital. Advances of capital by State loans are still made too grudginglv. There 
are, however, many signs of the stirring of dry bones in this respect. It is becom- 
ing more and more an accepted principle, as for example, with the kand and Agri- 
cultural Bank of South Africa and the hederal harm koan B^ard of IT. S. A., to 
make capital loans rather to agricultural co-operative vsocieties than to individual 
farmers, such loans, of course, carrying a much higher security with less risk. It 
is now being realised that the extent of rural indebtedness in any country is by no 
means neces.saril> an indication of poverty but on the other hand may be an index 
of economic progress, testifying to a growing demand for credit for production 
purposes, and hence having a direct bearing on general prosperity (2). 

Besides the direct supply of capital. State action can do much to render agri- 
culture more remunerative by proper regulation of rates of transport of agricultural 
products, removal of expoit duties if existent, relief in the matter of taxation and 
other charges on land. Other lines of State action having direct economic effect 
on agriculture have been indicated in the conclusions of the Technical Scientific 
Commission for Betterment of Rural kife fonning part of the International Council 
meeting in Rome in November 1927 and of the representative very widely diffused 
movement for the Betterment of Rural kife. These proposals included : the assur- 
ing to growers of satisfactory road, rail or water communication with ports and with 
inland markets, and of all transport facilities, taxation of vehicle.s for upkeep, etc. 
of roads ; the proper provision of w^ater to villages ; measures for extension of elec- 
trification of country districts, including power for farm w^ork, the telephone, the 
telegraph, etc. 


(1) Price Conditions and Accountancy Results in Swedish Agriculture in 1925-26. International 
Review of Agriculture, November 1928, p. 942. 

(2) See in the February number of this Review: Mortgage Indebtedness of Farmers. 


On the proposal of Dr. von Liudequist, the Commission expressed their sense 
that the rural population should not in future be at a disadvantage as compared 
with that of the towns in regard to the assignment of public subventions and su - 
=idies As is well known the passing of legislation for the beii^t of agriculture is 
frequently rendered difficult owing to the preponderance of industrial and com- 
mercial representation on legislative bodies. As Dr. von Dmdequist says, aU pro- 
posals are primarily judged in accordance with their probable effect on industry 

Among the factors in the problem which may properly be ranked as economic 
is the diffusion of farm machineiy . The heavy initial expenditure makes the intro- 
duction of machines largely dependent on the earning capacity of the farm but much 
may be done by co-operation to render machines available for small holdings also. 
The use of machineiy on the farin more than compensates for any shortage of maii- 
ual labour that may occur ; it has in fact been shown that with a mechanised agri- 
culture almost twice as much land may be cultivated as is possible with hand and 
animal labour only, with expenditure of the same unit of horse power. In 
addition intensification can be carried to a higher point than with manual la- 
bour, especially with application of electricity. It must be remembered that a 
certain amount of supplementary manual labour is always required, e. g., * T 

or rocky land, for the comers of fields, etc., in addition to the labour needed for 
driving and tending the machines. The latter type of occupation affords openings 
for men with a turn for mechanical work who can thus obtain congenial employ- 
ment without migration to towms, and at a higher wage than they could earn as 
ordinary farm hands. The lightening of farm tasks for all concerned by the in- 
troduction of machinery is an obvious advantage and an important part of the 
general rationalisation of agricultural labour. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the wage-earner in agriculture, the position may 
be summed up in the words of Prof. Seedorf of the University of Gottingen ‘ a non- 
remunerative agriculture cannot pay wages ”. The figures available from German)^ 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland show very striking differences in the cash 
wages of agricultural and industrial workers, amounting at times to 50 or more per 
cent In this connection Dr. von Lindequist remarks however “wages in industry 
and agriculture are not comparable, as in agriculture there are considerable payments 
made in kind. It is difficult to calculate the wage in kind in terms of cash. For 
example, suppose the rent paid (by an agricultural labourer) for a morgen of potato 
land is 15 marks, the grower's pribe for 30 quintals of potatoes gathered wd| be 9 " 
marks, and the consumer’s price in the town for the same quantity will be 300 
marks’”. This also illustrates the relative purchasing power of wages in town and 

^"^^^Even though the advantages of the industrial wage may be in part illusory, it 
is beyond doubt that the prospects of a higher cash wage and of jidvancement 
are among the principal causes of the migration of labour to towns. It is irnpor - 
ant to note that some observers, especially in the really prosperous agricultural 
countries, such as Holland, consider that this movement is an economic necessity 
and advantage. Thev argue that if the rural population exceeds a certain den- 
sity an increasing percentage must inevitably pass to trade and industry. It 
such migrants are of the type who will merely drift into the unskilled labour market 
of the town, undoubtedly a social evil results. If on the contrary this q^uantum is 
made up of promising youths who because of pressure of surplus population and 
from a healthy ambition deliberately seek other occupations than those 01 their 
forbears, it is surely difficult to argue that the national economy must necessarily 


suffer. “ La carriere ouverte aux talents has been recognised as a sound prin- 
ciple and basis of national life and character. 

In particular the breaking away to the town is a frequent outcome of the farm 
family labour system. The assistance of members of the family is often taken for 
granted by the farmer and it is considered that their work is sufficiently remuner- 
ated by board, lodging and a little pocket money. The boys and girls just grow- 
ing up under such conditions will suddenly realise that they can command a higher 
wage elsewhere, and will leaVe the farm as soon as may be for a town occupation. 
Here the economic inducement is undoubtedly reinforced by the psychological 
factor, namely, the revolt of youth against the parental yoke, the longing to 
escape to freedom from the traditional routine. 

The breaking up of a farm family on the death of the father has certain similar 
features. If by the law of inheritance all the sons have equal rights, but the farm 
is too small for profitable division it will become necessary to sell it, and the landless 
men must then choose between hiring out their labour to other farmers or seeking 
occupation in the town. The choice will be made largely on economic grounds, 
although age and personal predilections and ties must enter. Where on the contrary 
the law of primogeniture prevails the classic situation arises by which the younger 
son goes forth to seek his fortune and may, as the folk tales relate, achieve heights 
undreamt of by his brothers, who must perforce be content with the humdrum farm 
or mill. 

Fortunately however for the w'orld there are many who are by temperament 
not only suited for but happiest in the tranquil, if uneventful, life of the country 
side. Far from chafing at their lot, the recurring duties, the close contact with 
nature, the “ secura quies '' develops in such that sagacity, that sanity of judgment, 
that shrewd humour which are admittedly among the qualities of the countryman. 
It is with such t>q)es as these in mind that legislators and others are endeavouring 
to strengthen the economic and other factors calculated to ensure that the rural 
dweller does not, from social and cultural influences, sink into a veritable Slough 
of Despond. Among the probletns of national development is the preservation of 
this intuitive wisdom of the peasant along with all encouragement of the mental 
adaptability required by modern conditions. The solution is perhaps to be found 
in the establishment of more organic relations a truer partnership between town and 
country. 

Among the economic measures tending to secure a stable and contented rural 
population the system of peasant proprietorship or small holdings is most frequently 
advocated. It is desirable in discussing the advantages of this system to distin- 
guish between its working in purely agricultural countries, with an agricultural popu- 
lation normally 8o per cent, such as Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, and its introduc- 
tion and effects in more industrialised countries such as Czechoslovakia. For the 
first group peasant ownership followed on the breaking, up of the latifundia, the 
primary/ objects being to release the peasant from his state of moral and material 
dependence, and to check the migration of the agricultural labourer to neigh- 
bouring or overseas countries with resulting depopulation of the land ; objects 
which have in a measure been attained. In Czechoslovakia, on the other 
hand, it constituted a definite attempt at home colonisation, or at placing on 
the land persons who had left it or even may not have previously followed an 
agricultural occupation. It is significant that the Czech authorities say that it 
is not yet possible to judge of the effects of the redistribution which was carried 
out in 1919. In certain other countries, notably the Scandinavian countries and 
Belgium and Holland, the small farm has for long been an important element in 


the rural and national economy, and much is done to encourage the institution. 
In Sweden in particular, State loans have been made since the beginning of this 
century for purchase of land by agricultural workers and others, and the success 
of the scheme seems to indicate that the cultivator is ready to remain in his occupa- 
tion if he has the opportunity of acquiring land. A similar policy is pursued in 
Finland, one of the most progressive of European countries. The flourishing in- 
dustries and export trade of these countries are closely connected with the agricul- 
ture and there is a vigorous develodpment of agricultural co-operation. On the 
other hand the question of remuneration of capital may with spiall occupying owner- 
ship, to a certain extent safely, become secondary. If the farmer can obtain from 
his small holding continuous remuneration for his own labour together with the 
advantage of cheap living for his family, he may not aspire further. However 
he generally does, especially if stimulated by co-operation. 

Small occupying ownership may not however be the remedy everywhere. Sir 
Daniel Hall, and the exponent of rural economy at Oxford, Prof. Watson, are of 
opinion that it is not the best solution of the problem of agriculture in England 
which demands rather an increase in the number of large holdings equipped with 
larger and more complicated machines, holdings on which some approach can be 
made to the mass production of modern industry, and where there are more brain 
workers and fewer day labourers. Prof. Watson advocates profit sharing, but insists 
that the farmer must concentrate on management. It is now agreed that while 
it is probably uneconomic at present to increase the gross output, the farmer's 
returns can be increased by securing an economic output at lower costs. 

Coming now to the social forces at work either furthering or counteracting the 
migration from the country to towns, the basic force is undoubtedly education. 
Here two distinct views may be noted . It may be on the one hand taken for grant- 
ed that young persons growing up in the country will and indeed should enter agri- 
cultural or allied occupations and that consequently the instruction given in the 
rural primary school should be oriented throughout towards country life and rural 
occupations. According to the opposed view to quote from a note received from 
the Board of Agriculture for vScotland “ the country school should be the door 
of opportunity to the ambitious youth". In the words of a American corre- 
spondent the school should " familiarise the young people with the opportunities 
offered by agriculture, but... also to an equal degree with every other form oi 
opportunity ". 

“ The youth of the country side is not to be peasantised ". This last is naturally 
the view of a country which ha.s n .ver had a peasant class ; but it may be agreed 
that the school whether in town or country should, at least up to the age of i^;, 
educate for life and not for a particular occupation. vSince a human being is only 
partially developed if he cannot fully use his hands manual training should be 
universal. A woman shouid be acquainted with the household arts even though 
she may never actually manage a house, hence all girls should receive some train- 
ing in domestic economy. The school garden, the school live stock, are equally 
educative in the town as in the country ; every human being learns much from the 
care of plants and young animals. None of these pursuits should interfere with 
the acquisition of reading, writing and arithmetic, subjects which must be equally 
taught to all children if they are to take their place in the modern w^orld. Much is 
often and righth urged about the fostering in the rural school of intelligent interest 
in rural surroundings and pursuits, but it may reasonably be urged that interest 
in the wider world beyond the home district should also be encotiraged. And this 
is easy, since, left to itself, the child would probably rather hear about a bear or a 
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tiger than a cow, and would rather read about Mexico or China than about his own 
river valley. 

In regard to later stages of education, it is a generally agreed that organisa- 
tion of agricultural education or training for the occupation of fanning is essen- 
tial although its character must depend on the degree of development of the 
country concerned. Special farm schools or farm departments in secondary schools, 
as in Belgium or New Zealand, form posj^ldy the most complete t3!'pe, but other 
types of post-primary or adult instruction in farm subjects all have their place and 
value; It is all important that general post-school education, however necessary 
such provision may be under certain conditions, should not be allowed to 
supersede or to encroach upon agricultural instruction proper. 

Besides formal education, a great importance must always attach to the cul- 
tural induetices of all kinds which affect adolescent and adult life, healthy recrea- 
tion, music, the drama, good talk, good books, good pictures, etc. It is the recogni- 
tion of the comparative paucity of these influences in rural neighbourhoods and in 
the attempt to supply this need that the greatest advance has been made in re- 
cent years in regard to the whole problem. The subject has been fully and ably 
handled in previous issues of this Review (i) and is also so con.stantly the subject 
of discussion in the public press, that it would seem unnecessary to dwell at any 
length upon it. It may perhaps be observed that while the pre-requisites of rural 
betterment, e. g., housing, lighting, village planning, due provision of educational, 
medical and hygienic services, fall mainly within the competence of the local 
administrative authorities, the provision of cultural influences proper is more nat- 
urally the business of vohintar}" or social service, which becomes extended until 
those who were originally merely pas.sive recipients of the benefits themselves par- 
ticipate in their diffusion. 

The work already done inhhigland on these lines by the comparatively recent- 
ly established Rural Community Councils is of great interest, and special mention 
may be made' of the development or revival of village music and drama thereby 
effected . 

The spontaneous return to farm life which is beginning to be noted in the 
United States is probably in anticipation of better economic returns but ma}" also 
be in part a result of the active work of rural community organisation. 

If, as seems to be indicated, rural migration is inevitable in progressive coun- 
tries, are we therefore to resign ourselves to a deterioration of national life and 
character ? Is it not possible to envisage along with a betterment of rural life, also a 
much needed betterment of urban life ? Has not such betterment in fact begun to 
take shape needing onh^' the mitigation of man’s ultra-egoistic tendencies to reach 
fulfilment ? Viewed ideally, to quote from the writer in the Sociological Review 
the town should be the node and radiating centre of a region, where not only all 
the material resources and advantages of a region but also the cultural resources, 
the .social heritage in fact, should be brought together and made avail able for the 
whole population of the region ; while it should also act as a sort of conduit for pass- 
ing on to its own region the surplus or characteristic commodities of other regions. 
The city should be, in other words, in active, organic partnership with the region ; 
attd as far as possible a state of economic balance should be maintained between 
agriculture, the extractive industries, manufacture and trade. With the realisa- 


(i) See, Beaufreton: I^eisure Time Occupations in the Country. Intermtional Review of Agricultural 
Economics, i935*Marchi, and Graftiau : Movement for the Betterment (Embellissement) of Rural Tife, 
International Review of Agriculture, July 1927. 



tion of this ideal, including as it must a sound town planning, there might be a gra- 
' dual disappearance of the present unlovely featxures of town life, and its senseless 
waste, while by the co-operation of town and country mentality and interests, a 
more “ humane life might emerge for all. Migrations under such conditions would 
be no more than the natural re-grouping of each generation as fitted by aptitude 
or temperament for the industrial or agricultural occupations of the region, while 
there would also be natural interchange between regions at home and abroad. May 
there not be found here some contribution to the solution of the world population 
problem so far as it depends on redistribution of densities ? 

C. H. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 
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LAND SYSTEMS 

The ** Opera Nazionale per I Gombattenli ” in Italy, 

The Opera Nazionale per i Combattenti, which was established in Ital> by a 
Lieutenancy Decree of 10 December 1917, No. 1970, and has an endowment amount- 
ing at the present time to about 365,000,000 liras, was, as is well known, from the 
first organised in three sections : an agricultural, a social and a financial section. 
The work of the first was to build up a large landed property and to bring it under 
profitable cultivation by employing the labour of the ex-service men ; that of the 
second .section was to assist these men to pursue their occupations, and to encour- 
age their economic activity ; the object the third section is to promote by means 
of loans the regaining of productive capacity by individual ex-service men and their 
economic organisation. In 1926, however it was recognised that the time had come 
for disengaging the Opera from the transitional forms of activity which were char- 
acteristic of the post-war period, with a view to enabling the organisation to devote 
all its strength to the agricultural revival in Italy. Hence by Royal Decree- 
Law of 16 September 1926, No. 1606, new regulations were approved in accordance 
with which the agricultural section became the central activity of the Institute, 
and the social and financial sections have become subsidiary. The Regulations 
state that the object of the Institute is to assist in the economic develop- 
ment and in the improved social organisation of the country, with respect mainly 
to the transformation of the systems of land tenure and to the multiplication of 
small and medium-sized holdings, so as to increase production and^to encourage 
the permanent settlement of a more numerous agricultural population 
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For the development of its programme the Opera has power to acquire real estate, 
land in emphyteusis and rented land. It may demand the transfer to its ownership 
of real property, whoever may be the owner, when such is subject to land improve- 
ment obligations or seems likely to undergo important land transformations or 
industrial utilisations connected with the agricultural activity of the Opera, or 
when any such property is required for the construction of country market towns 
or centres of settlement. It may in addition demand the assignment in emphy- 
teusis or on long lease of the rural lands belonging to the State or to other public 
bodies, when the utilisation of these lands would serve its own purposes. The con- 
ditions for the transfer of property or for the assignment in emphyteusis or on lease 
are set out in detail by a special Central College of Arbiters, with seat in Rome. 
The procedure followed in this delicate matter is of interest. The Opera prepares 
the way for the decisions of the College indicating the lands the assignment of which 
it demands, and the compensation offered, and submitting the scheme of transfor- 
mation in brief. The request is notified to the owner ; a summary of it is published 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of the Kingdom of Italy. Within 45 days of the date of 
publication, all persons having a claim on the land may notify it to the Opera and 
may submit objections, including objections to the compensation proposed. When 
the proper term has expired, the Central College of Arbiters gives judgment on the 
application, and if the compensation has been agreed between the parties and has 
not been disputed by the person concerned, it declares the amount of the compensa- 
tion and the names of the claimants. The transfer into ownership or the assignment 
in emphyteusis or on lease is ordered by Royal Decree, issued within 120 days of 
the submission of the application. The non-appearance of such a decree is equi- 
valent to a refusal of the application. No appeal exists against the Royal Decree. 

The right to demand assignment of certain lands is especially exercised in 
cases in which there is little or nothing being done by private owners, on account of 
the difficulty of making investments in land. Ex-service men who are farmers, 
individual or in association, do not as a rule have command of funds for cariydng 
out land improvement works or changes in the .system of cultivation .such as the 
lands added to the property of the Opera require in the greater number of cases. 
The Opera however makes no grants of lands not susceptible of immediate 
cultivation until after the improvements indicated have been carried out. The 
institute makes provision, as a rule, for the execution of land drainage work and 
land improvements directly, making use of the labour of ex-coinbattents either 
as individuals or in groups, under its own technical supervision ; it may also 
concede or contract out the work to firms or other bodies offering the necessary 
guarantees. Eands which can be cultivated without delay are granted to ex- 
se^ice men farming it directly or to farmers' co-operative societies the member- 
ship of which is mainly composed of ex-service men. In this connection the Opera 
has introduced with success new forms of contract by which on the one hand the 
tenant is assured that, after a longer or shorter period of experiment and on the 
basis of favourable results of such experiment, he will enter into full possession of 
the land granted to him, and on the other hand there is a guarantee in the general 
interest of the performance of all work essential to the transformation and im- 
provement of the land. These forms comprise usufruct with obligation to improve, 
renewable, and usufruct with obligation to improve, with right of purchase. In 
both cases the obligation to make improvements constitutes the basis and the ground 
of the concession. In addition to the forms of tenancy mentioned, the Opera may 
also adopt other systems of concession ; it may, e. g., grant lands on temporary 
lease, or without further formality, in ownership. But when a farm, even if 



ready for immediate cultivation, forms part of the property of the Opera, it is not 
possible in practice to arrange immediately to rent it on an improving lease 
to ex-service farmers. Such lands are nearly always of considerable extent and 
hence it is essential to prepare an accurate scheme for subdivision and utilisation 
which will take account of the nature and condition of the lands, the transforma- 
tions, and improvements which it will be possible to carry out and of the funds 
available for the purpose. During the progress of this preliminary work, the lands 
may be rented for ordinary cultivation, i. e., without obligation to improve. When 
these operations are finished, the lands are granted on one of the two forms of im- 
proving lease and more frequently on that carrying right of purchase. On the other 
hand in the case of lands which can be brought under cultivation simply by the work 
of the farmer, and for which application is made by ex-service men who have the 
necessary technical knowledge and skill and are prepared to pay the price at once, 
the Institute proceeds without further formality to the sale, which is however 
made subject to the obligation of carrying out certain improvements as agreed 
within a given time. This obligation binds alike the tenants and also the purchas- 
ers of the lands ; its neglect may lead to lapse of the concession. It may be added 
that all disputes on this question are settled without appeal by the Central College 
of Arbiters. 

The Regulations further provide that, up to the time of completion of the land 
improvement and transformation works which formed the condition of the sale or 
other method of transfer of the property, no contract nor deed of alienation, with 
or without charges^ is valid unless it is notified to the Opera, which within thirty 
days of the notification declares whether it proposes to proceed to the redemption 
of the land, making reimbursement of the price already paid and paying the value 
of the improvements carried out. 

At the end of 1927 the landed property of the Opera had increased to 50,128 
hectares, of which 21,202 hectares had been brought under cultivation for the first 
time. To this area there must be added 24,611 hectares administered under trust 
and 1,800 hectares leased. Consequently 76,539 hectares in all come under the agri- 
cultural activity of the institute. Tenure conditions at the end of 1927 were as 
follows : 28,733 hectares were farmed directly ; 23,022 hectares were rented ; 16,240 
were alienated with obligation to improve ; 7,439 were rented on an improving 
lease ; and 1,105 alienated without obligation to improve. 

The main production for the farms directly worked may be thus shown for 
1927 : cereals 95,813 quintals, forage crops 126,005 quintals, leguminous crops 
13316 quintals, industrial crops 14,740 quintals. The development of the live stock 
assets of the Opera is remarkable. From 1920 to 1927 the progressive figures are 
as follows : cattle from 354 to 2,900 ; horses and mules from 55 to 512 ; sheep from 
8 to 502 ; in eight years accordingly the total head increased from 1,107 to 10,100. 
The increase in the machinery and implement assets is also striking, passing from a 
value of 2,400,000 liras in 1920 to 8,160,000 liras in 1927. In the same period the 
expenditure for land improvements directly executed by the Opera has amounted 
to 22,870,000 liras. An area of 67,029 hectares has been drained by works carried 
out by the institute ; the expenditure for these amount in the period 1920 to 1927 
to 52,246,855 liras. It may be added that the Opera has organised 800 courses 
of practical agriculture, and has distributed over 200, OQO works on agriculture, 
history and educational subjects generally, and that through its means there have 
been established 850 libraries, 56 depots of agricultural implements and 9 travelling 
films for agricultural propaganda As a result of its initiative 500 new houses have 
been built and 20,000 labourers have become small holders. G. C. 


Regolamento legislative per Tordinamento e le funzioni dell’C. N. C. Regie decreto- 
legge i6 vsettembre 1926, n. 1606. 

Regolamente per la costituziene e il funzionamente del Cellegie Centrale Arbitrale 
dei Cellegi Provinciali Arbitrali. Regie decrete-legge 16 settembre 1926, n. ibe;. 
L’ Opera Nazionale Cembattenti nel Xo annuale della vittoria. Presentaziene di Benite 
Mussolini. Opera Nazionale Cembattenti, Rome, 1928. 

Development of Land Improvement and Settlement in the Roman Campagna. 

The provisioning of Rome, which has become a more acute problem with the 
steady increase of the population of the capital, makes of national importance the 
bringing under cultivation of the Roman Campagna, which extends over an area of 
about 200,000 hectares around Rome. A steady gradual effort is being made by the 
authorities, by the Government and by the farmers, to restore the former fruitful- 
ness of the region. This land improvement scheme was declared of public utility 
in 1878, and by the law of 1883 the principle was affirmed that it was compulsory 
on all land owners to effect improvement of agricultural land in the estates included 
in a belt of land on a radius of about 10 kilometres from the centre of Rome (sub- 
sequently considerably extended), and the penalty of expropriation was imposed 
on those who failed to meet requirements. By the law of 1903 facilities were given 
to owners for obtaining funds for the purpose. These earlier laws were consolidated 
in a single law of 10 November 1905, No. 647, and were followed by other provisions. 
The law of 17 July 1910, No. 491, authorised, inter alia, the establishment of villages 
at a distance of at least five kilometres from the octroi boundary ; and further 
the Cassa di Colonizzazione per V Agro Romano was set up r-uder independent ad- 
ministration, with the object of granting premiums and subsidies for improvement of 
farm road facilities, drinking water supplies and irrigation, for construction of 
centres of rural habitation and in general the encouragement of every sort of 
initiative which might forward the objects of land improvement and settlement. 
By the provisions of 1919, 1921 and 1926 the laws relating to the Roman Campagna 
were extended to the lands of the Pontine Marshes, the upper Tiber valley and the 
territories of the communes of Anzio and Nettuno, in addition to all the admin- 
istrative area of Rome as assessed for rating purposes ; power was conferred on the 
Government to revise the earlier improvement schemes ; the formation of centres 
of land settlement was authorised, such centres to consist of at least 10 holdings not 
exceeding an area of 15 hectares each (later raised to 30), etc. 

As supplementing the principle of the compulsor>^ nature of improvements, 
the following facilities are given to land owners by the laws on the subject : special 
loans for carrying into effect the prescribed improvements, at the rate of 2.5 per cent 
repayable in 45 yearly instalments to begin from the fifth year after each loan is 
made, in the first five years the borrowers paying interest only ; ten years’ exemp- 
tion from the tax on new buildings ; ten years’ exemption from the main tax on 
lands when all the improvement works prescribed have been completed ; ten years’ 
exemption from the tax on live stock kept in new stables ; the reduction of regis- 
tration and mortgage taxes on deeds of purchase and sale and of emph>d;eusis, on 
improving leases and on any other deeds drawn with a view to land improvement ; 
exemption from any kind of tax or duty for the period of twenty years, for the land 
settlement centres and the villages ; premiums and subsidies up to 25 per cent, of 
expenditure for works specially named ; facilities for private contractors, who in- 


tend to construct in the Roman Campagna villages or centres of colonisation and who 
have not the land required, to request the expropriation for public utility purposes 
of the belts of land necessary for the execution of their schemes after inspection and 
approval by the Ministry. 

The two decisive factors of the revival of the Roman Campagna were however : 
the possibility, thanks to the new and powerful steam appliances, of deep ploughing 
of the land, and the assured supply of drinking water and of water for irrigation. 
During the five year period 1923-1927 improvement schemes were carried out with 
that rapidity which was required for the needs of production. In the first place a 
review was made of the progress already made in the belt of nearest 

the capital, since the work accomplished in that area represented only a first step 
towards a complete improvement scheme. Next fresh comprehensive schemes were 
imposed on the owners for the complete land transformation of the estates of the 
zone, so as to obtain an increase in dairy cattle keeping by means of laying out per- 
manent and rotation artificial meadows, and by construction of new cow-houses on 
scientific lines ; the schemes also include the planting of fruit-trees and of vegetable 
gardens both irrigated and unirrigated. In addition the problem of the reclamation 
of the other 135,000 hectares of the Roman Campagna was resolutely attacked and 
schemes were brought to the notice of owners the object of which was to give the 
traditional Roman sheep farming a more industrial and therefore more remunera- 
tive character, and to bring upder rotation crop farming lands on which crops could 
be grown at a ptofit. At the same time fresh measures were taken for the forma- 
tion of land settlement centres which were to result in the girdling of the capital 
with gardens and orchards. 

The policy of the last five years has been directed towards formation of new 
cultivation units of smaller extent throughout the territory under consideration, 
and so to organise them that each farm holding from least to largest shall yidd 
all that it is capable of contributing to the national economy in accordance with 
the conditions of environment and soil. Out of the whole rateable area of the 
estates, equal to about 182,000 hectares, 5,350 hectares are now divided into small 
lots ; more than 19,400 hectares have been already split up into holdings, taking 
into account the land settlement centres formed by the Ministry and the holdings 
resulting from the work of societies or individuals, based on the Ministerial instruc- 
tions ; 25,000 hectares are divided in 330 small holdings of from 50 to 100 hectares, 
there are now 200 medium sized holdings from loi to 200 hectares with a total area 
of about 30,000 hectares ; while the number of large holdings of from 201 to 300 
hectares has been reduced to 50 with a total area of 13,400 hectares ; 10,865 hectares 
have been subsequently divided into 54 mixed crops and pastureland centres of from 
100 to 250 hectares, and 19,000 hectares have been divided into 99 pasturage centres 
with natural improved grassland. Land improvement has thus been achieved over 
a total area of more than 122,000 hectares; a little more than 59,000 hectares 
remain for which schemes of compulsory improvement are in progress or under 
consideration. 

As already stated, the works which are being carried out on the various estates 
are financed by the State by means of loans at 2.5 per cent. The total amount of 
these loans granted from 1907 to 30 June 1927 was over 233,000,000 liras. 1 ^ 

It is with these loans that the nine villages have been built which are now ^to 
be found in the Campagna, with their country cottages each with at least half a hec- 
tare of land attached ; also the 14 land settlement centres, including 226 holdings 
in all, providing interesting examples of vegetable, fruit and flower cultivation. 
With these loans too, many estates are now being split into holdings and new farms 


being organised, including the putting up of land workers’ dwellings, stables, sheep 
pens, cheese making sheds, silos, etc. ; while farm roads are being made and wells 
sunk for drinking water and for irrigation purposes. In addition to this method 
of financing, the State encourages improvement and settlement of the Roman 
Campagna by means of premiums and grants from the funds of the Cassa di 
Colonizzazione, to which reference has already been made. From 1911 to 1927 a 
sum of 3>457>^5^ liras was thus contributed, mainly intended to encourage the 
formation of small holdings. Q. C. 


L'Agro romano nel primo quinquennio fascista. Relazioiie sull’incremento del bo- 
nificamento agrario e della colonizzazione nell'Agro romano dal gennaio 1923 (I) 
al 31 dicembre 1927 (VI). Ministero dell’economia nazionale. Direzione generale del- 
I'agricoltura. Roma, 1928. 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
Forestry Legislation in the Scandinavian Countries. 

Forests form the natural wealth of the majority of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries ; in fact almost one-sixth of the total wooded area of Europe is to be foimd in 
Finland, Norway and Sweden, while timber represents 80 % of the total exports 
from the last named country. In spite of the fact that this form of wealth does not 
need a very fertile soil or very favourable weather conditions for its safeguarding 
and development, it is none the less certain that this valuable patrimony, had not 
the legislator intervened to defend it against the greed of man, against natural 
calamities and other risks, would have been squandered or at least considerably 
reduced. Hence the legislation of all the Scandinavian countries abounds in pro- 
visions on the cutting, felling and regeneration of forests and on their protection 
against fires, insect pests, moving sands etc. 

In Norway the fore.st land belongs for the most part to private estates, whilst 
in the other three Scandinavian countries almost one-third belongs to the State. 
And since the whole of these great tracts of State forests with the exception nat- 
urally of those set apart for State use, are let out under various forms of contract 
to private individuals, we have a mass of administrative measures for the super- 
vision and control of cutting and regeneration. 

In the main the Scandinavian countries, with the exception of Denmark, 
follow the same policy in the matter of forevSts, and in consequence the legislative 
s.vstems do not differ essentially as between one country and another : indeed it 
may be said that in this sphere the countries in question mutually inspire each 
other. Thus, for example the enactment in Norway and Sweden of a special 
law requiring persons undertaking operations of cutting and floating to supply 
their labourers with properly constructed and equipped huts is followed in P"in- 
land by a bill with the same object. 

Hence it is superfluous to draw detailed comparisons between the four legislative 
systems and to bring out the differences between them ; the present surve}^ will 
therefore be confined to an illustration of the main characteristics of the systems 
in question. 

♦ 

♦ * 

It must, in the first place be pointed out that if forestry legislation occupies a 
place of first importance in Sweden and in Finland, it assumes great importance also 


in Norway and even in Denmark in spite of the fact that the wooded area of this 
last named country is by comparison, somewhat limited in extent. 

Forestry legislation in the Scandinavian countries does not seem in early times 
to have followed a pre-conceived, systematic plan, being in fact, based on very 
ancient traditions. But already at the beginning of the XVI^ Cenlury schemes of 
management began to be undertaken. This was the case, fgr example in Sweden 
when in 1572 King Gustav Vasa declared as State property all land not belonging to 
private individuals. These State domains, which also comprized vast forest regions, 
were subjected to a highly rigorous administrative system, while legislation began 
gradually to assume a specialized character due also to the variety in the prevailing 
climatic and soil conditions and to the unequal distribution of the wooded areas. 
In 1913, for example, the law passed on the State forests, applied to the whole of 
Sweden, with the exception of the Northern provinces of Norrbotten and Vas- 
ter botten, part of the province of Jamtland as well as the islands of Gottland and. 
Oland. Another law applied only to “ Lappmark whilst the law on the measure- 
ment of timber intended for purposes of exportation and industry was enacted 
exclusively for the littoral districts of the provinces of Norrbotten and Vasterbotten. 
Another law, on “ Protection Forests ” applies only to the Kopparberg and Jamt- 
tland, whilst the law passed for preventing the destruction of forests refers only to 
the Islands of Gottland and Oland. 

In Finland where, on the basis of the general estimates made in 1922 and in 1923 
it has been ascertained that the forest area comprises 73.53 % of the total land area 
proper, the legislator has been chiefly concerned for many centuries in taking meas- 
ures to prevent the devastation of this immense natural wealth and ensure its re- 
placement. In Finland as in Sweden, the majority of the forests have remained the 
property of the State, for Gustav Vasa’s proclamation applied also to the latter 
country which at that time formed part of the Kingdom of Sweden. 

The legislative system, however, became later on greatly modified and we find that 
in the 17th Centur}^ wood obtained from the forests could be freely used for domestic 
needs. In the course of the following centuries the law only allowed taxpaying forest 
owners to utilize their forests with any freedom provided that the nature of the 
wooded area was not thereby prejudiced. Soon however the Government was com- 
pelled to make a still ckxser definition of this reservation and with this object appoint- 
ed several commissions to consider the que.stion. The recommendations made hy 
these commissions led to the Forest I^aw of 1886 which gave forest owners full 
right to carrA" out felling operations in their forests provided their regeneration was 
assured. This important clause was further defined in 1895 ; in 1908 the need for 
a legal regulation of the supervision and protection of forests brought about the form- 
ulation of a fre.sh bill. In 1927 yet another decree prohibited tree felling un- 
le.ss their regeneration was assured. From that date onwards forest lagislation in 
Finland has been still further modified as a result of the very considerable develop- 
ment of forest economy and the growth of the trade in wood products. 

Similar provisions on forest exploitation are found in the legislation of Norway. 
Laws passed in 1908 and 1926 contain very strict provisions on the cutting of trees 
in the various districts and even prohibit altogether the cutting of trees whose 
dimensions do not reach the minimum figure prescribed by the law. The law of 
10 February 1908 nullifies in certain circumstances contracts concluded for the 
felling of trees whilst absolutely prohibiting contracts of this kind when their period 
of duration exceeds three years. 

The characteristic feature of Danish legislation on forestry consists in theelabor- 
ation of strict protective measures. The Government, having only a modest forest 
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patrimony, seems to have made a correspondingly greater attempt to ensure as far 
as possible its safeguarding and utilization by setting up a scientific and rigorous 
system of protection. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

All the administrative measures dealing with forestr}^ contained in the laws of 
the Scandinavian countries assume a special importance due to the fact that the 
proper safeguarding of the forest wealth is essential for these countries, seeing that 
their general economic situation is very sensibly influenced by the forestry situation. 
Even from the administrative standpoint the legislation of the four countries shows 
obvious analogies. In Sweden all the State forests are administered by the General 
Forests Department or are placed under its control \ there exists, however, in each 
district a special Department whicli in application of the provisions of the Daws of 
13 June 1908 and of 15 June 1923, is responsible for the administration of the for- 
ests 'in that district. A forestry Experimentation Service, constituted and regulated 
by the Decree of 23 November 1912 and of 5 March 1915 together with a Forests 
Committee instituted in each district, collaborate with the Department which is 
required in addition to encourage forest economy by diffusing teclmical information, 
granting subsidies and distributing plants and shoots. A law on forest lands in 
private ownership allows the intervention of the Forest Department in the exploit- 
ation and management of forest covered areas belonging to private individuals. 
In fact the powers of the forest administration in Sweden are very wide ; it is even 
allowed the legal right to limit the application of the legislation in force if circum- 
stances so allow. 

The administrative measures in force in Finland do not differ appreciably from 
those adopted in Sweden. 

The General Forests Department has been re-organized by an Ordinance of 
1921 which placed the administration of the State forests in the hands of a special 
section .sub-divided into four sub-sections ; another section, sub-divided into two 
sub-sections, deals with private forest land. 

The various attributions of the forests administration of Finland were laid down 
in a Decree of 3 June 1921 which was later modified by a Decree of 16 May 1924. 
A feature of particular interest is the provision whereby the General Forests Depart- 
ment is required to draw up a scientific scheme of management for the different 
forest zones of the country covering a period of ten years. 

The forest legislation of Finland, like that of Sweden, assigns primary import- 
ance to measures dealing with the timber trade and with the exportation of forest 
products, for it must always be borne in mind that the chief places in the world 
market of timber are held by Sweden and Finland. In 1861 the Government of 
Finland repealed the restrictions on the sawing industries and followed up this 
measure by a vigorous attempt at an ever greater development of its principal 
industry. With the object of putting into execution its important forestry programme 
it granted the Forests Administration the right to sell standing trees. 

In Norway all questions connected with forest administration are entrusted 
to a special division of the Ministry of Agriculture ; the acquisition of forest lands 
is however carried out by the Bureau of Concessions wliich is attached to a differ- 
ent division. Under the direction of this service Norwegian forestry management 
especially during the last few years, has become increasingly .scientific while the 
general trend of policy has been in the direction of reconstituting the State patri- 
mony. A law of 10 September 1909 lays down that no wooded area may be ceded 
Save with the Royal consent, except to the State, to communes and to Norwegian 
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citizens, if that area when added to that already in the possession of the proposed 
owner, would bring the total up to a figure exceeding 500 hectares or womd amount 

toatenthpartofthewoodedareaofthedistrict. This consent must also be obtained 
by the communes when the ground which forms the subject of the contract of sale is 
not situated within the area of jurisdiction of the commune in question. The 
calculations and measurement of the forest area necessary with a view to the 
stipulation of the contract are carried out by the commission set up in the forest 

district. . . . , -j x* ^ 

These restrictions, except for those cases which involved considerations of an 
administrative character already referred to, do not apply to the communes who 
in fact enjoy the right of pre-emption on the case of sales of forest areas. This 
privilege gives the administrative authorities the possibility of acquiring vast forest 
tracts for purposes of public utility. These acquisitions have also proved highly 


advantageous financially. j 4.1, 

In considering the question of forestry policy, reference should be made to the 
constitution in each district of timber measurements associations, in pursuance of 
the Taw of 22 June 1928 passed with the object of ensuring uniformity in the 
measurement of timber intended for sale on a basis of metric units. Special 
provisions are applied where the constitution of these associations is impracticable 
and where despite instructions, they have not in fact been created. 

In Denmark, again, forestry administration is regulated by the Decree of 
II March 1913 The supreme control of the State forest domain is entrusted to 
the charge of a Director who is responsible for proper exploitation. 

The State forest possessions are divided into different districts administred by a 
special official (skovridder) who is required to make an annual inquiry into the condi- 
tions of forevSt exploitation in his district and to draw up a working scheme 
forthcoming year for submission to the Director. The extent of this officials 
authority is shown by the fact that no felling or other operation can be effected 
without his previous permission. Regulations on the subject of the forest admi- 
nistrations in Denmark were published in an Order issued on ii March 1913* 


The legislative measures regarding forest settlement, exploitation and protect- 
ion in the Scandinavian countries which are distributed over a large number o 
laws, decrees and regulations are in each case of highly complex character. This 
is due to the necessity of making provision for districts differing widely as regards 
latitude, nature of the soil, exposure to adverse weather conditions, etc. In the 
matter of protection, however, the legislative provisions are almost uniform for 
there is only one way’’ of checking the damage caused to forests by wind and fire. 
But since forests must be further protected in one area against moving sands, in 
another again particular forms of diseases, in a third against damage caused by 
insect pests, legislation in the matter of forest protection in the Scandinavian 
countries is copious and varied. Legislation on the subject of colonization, on the 
other hand, varies in character according to the particular country. 

In Sweden the Government while possessing an immense quantity of forest 
land, has only a limited supply of labour and has therefore been obliged to make 
large grants of such land especially in the northern regions, to settlers who under- 
take to clear it and bring it under cultivation. These settlers pay no t^es or rent 
and have also the right to establish a small farm on the edge of the forest. 

Other measures regulate the partition of the land on the death of^the settler 


and fix there the number of hectares of arable land, peat bog and other land surface 
to which the various heirs and assigns are entitled. 

; The Swedish Government is effectively assisted in the Various phases of its forestry 

work by the State Forestry Research Institute founded in igo2. This Institute, 
whose competence and authority are of the highest standard has a special section 
which deals with all questions connected with the development and regeneration 
of forests. Reference should also be made to the foundation in IQ12 of a Forestry 
Association for the purchase ad management of devastated forests. 

As regards forest protection in the kingdom of Sweden it will be sufficient to 
mention an important law passed on 15 June 1923, which has been modified by 
later laws of 6 June 1^24, 17 April 1925 and 17 June 1927* Together these laws may 
be considered as constituting almost a complete code of legislation for the State 
protection of forests. 

The rigorous character of these laws is immediately evident ; it need hardly be 
mentioned that all cutting, felling, regeneration, restocking and clearing operations 
and all operations for the transformation of marshy fore.st lands must be carried 
out with the permission and under the supervision of State officials. But these 
laws go even further and encroach on the absolute character of the principle of 
private ownership insofar as they prescribe that forest land belonging to private 
individuals can onl>^ be exploited as forests. Further enactments .such, for example, 
as the laws of 28 June 1928 and of 27 May 1921 contain provisions for preventing 
the despoiling of privately owned forests, and a sjx^cial commission for the upkeep 
of forests has been made responsible for the proper observance of the laws in force. 
This Commission has the right to forbid any operation it considers to be prejudicial 
to the proper maintenance of the forests. 

The Swedish legislator has, with a view to controlling fire which is the greatest 
danger to which forests are exposed, divided the national territoiy into “ fire districts ’ 
and appointed in each district a special vState officer for the purposes of this control. 
This officer is entitled in the event of fire to call for the assistance of every able 
citizen in his district. Service of this kind is remunerated by an indemnity paid 
out of State funds. 

The law passed on this subject in Norway on 14 July 1893 as modified in 
1921, contains provisions similar to those of the Swedish laws, but does not grant 
any indemnity to persons who have heb>ed to extinguish fires. The Norwegian 
law also introduces certain restrictions as to the use of fires in fields under cult- 
ivation. 

As has been stated above, fire is the most serious menace to Scandinavian forests 
and calamities of this kind in fact recur with disastrous frequency. The ravages 
caused by diseases and pests are far less considerable, as also those due to snow and 
wind. The legislation of Finland, Norway and Denmark is on this subject almost 
uniform. Reference must however be made to the law of Denmark of ii March 1921 
which deals with the danger to which forests are exposed from railways built across 
or adjacent to them. In order to eliminate risks of this kind the law lays down that 
the track must have on each .side a clear .space at lea.st 15 metres wide. 

Some further details regarding forest production are subjoined. 

In Finland in pursuance of a policy of establishing State settlements, a law dated 
20 May 1922 authorizes the purchase of lands held under lease in order to avoid the 
disadvantages of excessive sub-division and to re-establi.sh the land capital necessar}’' 
for the requirements of the State and Communes or for public utilitv purpo.ses. 
The law of ii May 1928 on privately owned forests required the “ Central Forestry 
Commissions '' the number of which was fixed by a later law dated 13 September of 
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the same year at i8, to give every help and encouragement to private citizens in 
the development and management of their forest lands. 

A law of Finland of II August 1922 passed with the object of maintaining 
forest borders and of protecting internal areas against moving sands, declares certain 
determined forests to be '' protection forests The owners of these forests niay 
not cut trees or remove timber for their own use unless specially authorized by the 

competent local authorities. ^ , 

Similar measures have been taken in Norway where provision for forest protec- 
tion is made by the laws of 8 August iqo8 and 7 J une 1916 as modified by a further 
law of 8 June 1928. These laws define as " protection forests ” all forest land^which 
serves as a defence against the overflowing of rivers and against damage due to 

moving sands and gales. . , . r * . 3 

In the case oiDemnark mention may be made of the laws of 7 August and it) 
November J914, of 7 December 1927 and of 20 March 1928 prescribing regulations 
for felling and j^tating that special authorization is required in each case. On the 
other hand two laws of 10 April and 6 September 1928, render obligatory certain 
cutting operations for regeneration purposes. A special Commission has been 
appointed to examine applications made and, where considered advisable, to allow 
cutting during periods other than those laid down by the law. 

In concluding this brief summary of the historical aspects of forestry legis- 
lation in the Scandinavian countries and of the principal administrative measures 
respecting forests exploitation, settlement and protection it may be claimed that 
although highly complex and varied the law reveals a constant effort on the 
part of the legislator to pursue and develop an economic forestry policy calculated 
to safeguard and obtain fullest value from the rich forest patrimony that these 
countries enjoy. 

A. M. 


Summary of the New Laws and Regulation. 

Uruguay. Ley. Se resuelve la compra de maiz para exportar, por el Consejo Na- 
cional de Administracion, y se autoriza a los frigorfficos para que faenen cerdos. (Rein- 
serto por errores). 24 de setiembre de 1928. Diario Oficial, n. 6704 (25 de octubre de 1928). 

[This law authorizes the purchase with a view to exportation by the official Seeds 
Commission, of 40,000 tons of maize, exportation type of the 1928 harvest, the pur- 
chase price is fixed at $3.80 per quintal at Montevideo or some other port of embarkation. 
Exportation may, however, be made at a lower tariff if the international market rate 
makes this necessary. The exportation of this quantity of maize is exempt from port 
dues and charges. Further the Official Seeds Commission is autlxorized to rent or 
occupy the depdts necessary for the maize so purchased]. 

The same law authorizes cold storage establishments to preserve for the supply 
of Montevideo, a quantity of park not exceeding 20 % of the total consumption of 
pork in the city. The laws establishing a circulation tax on the transport of pork and 
agricultural products, etc., is repealed]. ‘ 

Decreto. Se reglamenta la ley relativa ala adquisiciou y venta de mafz tipo ex- 

portacidn de la cosecha de 1928. 1 1 de octubre de 1928. Diario Oficial, n. 6697 (17 de 

octubre de 1928). 

[This Decree introduces detailed rules concerning the purchase of maize of export- 
ation type contemplated by the law of 24 September 1928. The maize must be dry, 


healthy, and pure with a degree of humidity not exceeding 15.5 and with a maximum 
of 2 %, decay, of i % immaturity and 3 % insect dariiage. The maize must be placed 
in new or once used sacks, of exportation t3qpe free from repair. No sack may weigh 
more than 65 kg.]. 

Bills. 

British India. — The Central Provinces Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1928 
No. XXVI, 22 August 1928. 

[The Bill aims at removing the restrictions imposed on occup^mey tenants in the 
matter pf transferring their holding, and provides that “ an occupancy tenant may 
transfer any right in his holding to a co-tenant or to any person who, if he survived the 
tenant without nearer heirs, would inherit his right He may also “ transfer by sale, 
mortgage or by .sub-lease for a period not exceeding five years, any right in his holding ”]. 

A Bill to protect the interest of sharers in permanent tenures from sale by 
reason of the default of their co-sharers. Bill. No. 4 of 1928. {Bihar and Orissa Gazette, 
No. 4 August 29, 1928). 

[dhe protection aimed at in this Bill is effected by giving each share tenant the 
right to apply to the landlord for the opening of a separate account with him. In the 
case fo execution of a decree for rent in respect of a particular share or shares the 
landlord shall, in the first place, apply for sale of the said share or shares only]. 

Mauritius. Bill to amend the Animal Diseases (Consolidation) Ordinance, 1925. 
[Governenient Gazette of the Island of Mauritius, n‘>28, 26 May 192S]. 

[This bill proposes the substitution for the Veterinary certificate and Bill of Health 
set out in the schedules to the Animal Diseases (Consolidation) Ordinance 1925 and the 
Animal Diseases (Amendment) Ordinance 1927 of an Official I$xport certificate under 
the seal of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in the cavSe of animals imported 
from Great Britain and under that of the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland 
in the case of animals exported from Northern Ireland]. 

Straits .Sutti^kments. — Boundaries and survey Maps (Amendment) Bill. Bil 
No. 2347* ^5 October 1928. [Straits Settlements Governement Gazette, No. 79,30 No- 
vembre 1928]. 

[This Bill provides for surveys to be made of parcels of land where such Surveys 
have not already been done to the satisfaction of the Surveyor-General. After ma- 
king these Surveys the Surveyor-General shall deliver a plan of them to the Collector 
of Land revenue who will then hold an inquiry into the accuracy of the boundaries 
shown on the plan and reproduce them, if necessary in a corrected form, on the map 
published under the provisions of Ordinance No. 31 (Boundaries and Survey maps)]. 

Union of South Africa. — wine and vSpirits Control Amendment Bill. [The Union 
of South Africa Government Gazette Extraordinary No. 1704, 12 May 1928]. 

[This Bill proposes .the establishment of a stricter control over spirits manufactured 
in the Union from the produce of the vine and sold for potable purposes. Spirits intend- 
ed for export, redistillatipn or rectification, or for use in the fortification of wine, or 
in the manufacture of gin, liqueur or vinegar are however excluded]. 
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pukA DiRFCClbN DE AGRICUETURA Y ganaderIa. Estadistica de la produc- 
cion de cafia de a'zucar y'azucar decana en el Peru correspondiente al ano 1927- Lmia. 
‘ ' La Equitati va ", 1928, 4 1 p . , 


ppoHi F u E. Friedrich. Die deutsche Wirtschaft in Kartell (vSyvStem 
Prof. Pfohi). Berim, R. Mobbing [1928]. 24oS.,Karten,Diagr.,35cm. 


p„,TT,.p™r.'s Bureau OF civil service. 26th Annual report of the Bureau 

otcivTSvrtSffc™ gc„.™i 01 tt, 1 '“ 

ended December 31. i925- Manila, Bureau of printing, 1926. i63p..tab. 


PoLOGNE. Office central de statistique. Annuaire statistique des villes de 
Pologne. i^reami^e 1928. Varsovie, 1928. 86p.,27cm. 

[Titre et texte en i3olonais et fran9ais]. 


POLOGNE OFFICE CENTRAL DE STATISTIQUE. Le premia Recensement g^n^a 

gne, Tome XI, fasc. 2). 

[Titre en fran9ais, texte en polonais et fran9ais]. 


Pratt, B. B. International trade in staple commodities, ist ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1928. 57op.,tab. 


Punjab. Department of agriculture. Report on the operations of the De- 
)artment of amcultnre, Punjab, for the year ending 30th June 1927. Part 2. Ba- 
lore, Supdt. Govt, printing, 1928. 33,5cm. 

[v. 1-2. Annual record of experimental work]. 


Punjab. Department of agriculture. Report on the season and crops of 
the Punjab for the year 1927-28. Lahore, Supdt., Govt, prmting, 1928. Various 
pagings, tab., 33cm. 


Roumanie. Institut be STATistique gBnBralK. Annuaire statistique de la 
Roumanie, 1927. Bucure§ti, P. Gobi. Pii, 1928. 47ip. 

[Titre et texte en roumain et fran^ais]. 

Royal agricultural society of Bngland. Agricultural research in 1927. 
London, Murray, 1928. igop. 


Saskatchewan. Department of agriculture. Statlstics branch. 21st An- 
nual report of the Secretary of statistics for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1928. Re- 
gina, J. W. Reid 1928. 6ip., tab., 26cm. 


SoLOTHURN (Kanton). Gesetze, Satzungen, usw. Amtliclie Saiiimlmig der 
Gesetze und Verordnungen desKantons Solothurn. 69. Bd. i. Hft., 1923. Solothum, 
Zepfel'sche Buchdruckerei, A. G., 1928. 176S. 


South Africa. Office of census and statistics. Report on the agricultural 
and pastoral production of the Union of South Africa 1926-27. Pretoria, Govt, print- 
ing and Stationery office, 1928. 75p.,33cm. 

[Agricultural census, n® 10, 1927]. 

[Titre et texte en anglais et neerlandais]. 


South xIfrica. Office of census and statistics. Statistics of j^roduction. 
Statistics of factories and productive industries (excluding mining and quarrying) 
in the Union for the year 1925-26. Pretoria, Govt, printing and Stationery office, j ()2 8. 
io3p.,33cm. 

[nth Industrial census, 1927]. 

[Titre et texte en anglais et neerlandais] . 


Stromeyer, H. Warum hat die deutsche Zuckerindustrie uach deni Kriege 
nicht melir die Bedeutung wie vor dem Kriege ? Berlin, D. L. G., 1927. 54S.,Karten, 
Tab.,Diagr. (Arbeiten der Deutschen Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Hft. 349). 

Suomi Tilastollinen paaToimisto. Vakuutusolot. Kertomus vakuutusoloista 
suomessa vuonna 1926. Helsinki, Valtioneuvoston Kirjafiaino, 1928. i27p., tab. ,27cm. 

[Assurance, dompte rendu de P^tat de 1 'assurance en Pinlande en 1926]. 

TchLcoslovaquie. Office de vSTatistique. R(^pertoire des marchandises pour 
la statistique du commerce ext^rieur de la Republique Tch^icoslovaque pour I'an- 
n6e 1928. [Prague, 1928]. i22p.,3icm. 

[Titre et texte en allemand, anglais, franyais et tcheque]. 



TtJNisiE. DIRBCMON DBS DOUANES. Docum^ts statistiques sur le commerce de 
la Tunisie. Ann^ 1927- Tunis, J. Earlier & cie., 1928. 499P. 

TUNISIE. Direction cfiNteAW des einanc^. Compte rendu des orations 
des Socittfe Indig&ues de prevoyance en 1927. Tunis, j . C. Bonici, 1928. 35p., ta . 

Union suisse do commerce ET de ^'Industrie. Rapport sur le rammerce et 
I'industrie de la Suisse en 1927. [Zurich, Union, 1928]. 284p.,tab., 26,5cm. 

United States. Bureau of poreign^d domestic coMJ^cE._Co^^ejeM 
book, 1928. Sixth Number. Washington, Govt. prmt. off., 1928. 75ip.,maps, diagr., 
tab. 

[v. 2. Foreign countries]. 

United States. Bureau op foreign and domestic commerce. Foreigi^m- 
merce and navigation of the United States for the calendar year 1927. Vol. i. Wash- 
ington, Govt, print, off., 1928. 524p.,tab., 29,5cm, 

UNITED States. Bitreav of the census. Bienmal census of manufactures, 
1925, Washington, Govt, print, off., 1928. 1469P., diagr., tab. 

United State:s. Bureau of the census. Cotton production in the United Sta- 
tes. Crop of 1927. Washington, Govt, print, off., 1928. 4op.,tab. 

United States. Federae board for vocationae education. 
report to Congress of the Federal board for vocational education, 1926. Washmg- 
ton. Gov. print, off., 1926. i7ip.,tab. 

Untetisuchdng der deutschen Wirtschaft. Der Enquete Au^ch^: seine aiffga- 
ben und seme Arbeitsmetliode. Berlin, Zentral-Verlag G. m, b. H„ 1927- [38]o.. 
Abb. 


Varesic (Prov.). Cattedra ambueante d’agricuett^. AttE i" luglio 
1927-11 noveiiibre 1928. Varese, A. Nicola & co., 1928. 367p.,ill.,tav.,tab. 

Zanzibar (Protectorate) Department of agricueture, on tte 

Agricultural department for the year 1927. Zanzibar. Govt, prmter, 1928. 25p. 


New Periodicals. 

AGRICUI.TURAI. hivStory. V. I, 19271 Baltimore. Md. trimevStr. $2. 

[The agricultural history society]. 

BU14.ETTIN economique de TAfrique equatoriale fran9aise. i. a. 1926. Paris, tri- 
mestr. 30 Fr, int. ; 40 Fr. ^tr. 

[Agence econoniique. Gouvemement g^n^ral de I’Afrique Equatoriale fran9aise]. 

P'ORRETNiNGSiyiv. V. 3, 1928. Oslo, A/S Forretningsliv. hebd. Kr. 20 itit. , 
Kr. 30 Etr. 

Konjunktura Gospodarcza. (Conjoncture Economique). v. i. 1928. Warszawa, 
trimestr. Z 1 12. % e 

[Institut de recherches sur le mouvement gEnEral des affaires et sur la forma- 
tion des prix]. 


Kooperatyvna respublyka. (Republique cooperative), v. i, 1928. lyviv (Lw6w) 
mens. 

[Union de contrble des cooperatives ukraniennes k Lemberg]. 

Monatsberichte des osterreichischen Institutes fiir Konjunkturforschng. a. i. 
1927, Wien. Sch. 50 int. ; Sch. 60 etr. 

PoiviSH business conditions, v. i, 1928. Warsaw, trimestr. $4. 

[Institute for economic research. Institute for Research in conjunctures and 
prices]. 

Roma agricola. v. i, 1925. Roma. mens. Lit. 10. 

[Roma. Cattedra ambulante di agricoltura] . 

Sei<SKo-khoziaistvennaia kooperaziia. (Cooperation rurale). 1928. Moskwa. 
bimens. R. 24. 

[Union des Unions de la cooperation rurale]. 

STATYSTYKA uboju bydla. Przeglad kwartalny (Statistique de I'abatage du be* 
tail. R^leve trimestriel) v. i, 1929. Warszawa. Zl 6 int.; Zl 8 etr. 

[Publie par Toffice central de statistique de la Rep. Polonaise]. 

Vestnik ceskoslovenskeho zemedeiskeho Musea. [Journal du Musee agricole 
tchecoslovaque]. v. i. 1928. Praha. irr.> Ke.40. 


Prof. AI/ESSANDKO Brizi, Segretario Generate dell* Istitato^ Direttore responsabile. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 
The World Trade in Eggs. 

The importance and extent of the world trade in eggs are much imderestimated. 
The export of eggs is considerable ; for 1927 it amounted for the countries indicated 
in I able I to over 5.000,000 quintals and thus exceeded the butter export of the 
same year by about 500,000 quintals. As regards the distribution of imports and 
exports among the different countries, a considerable vagueness often exists. 
The two latter points are not dealt with in this article ; the following statement 
is confined to the development of the export trade in eggs and egg preparations 
in recent years. 

In the following general survey the data are calculated in weight and 1600 
eggs are reckoned to one quintal, egg preparations (i) are she 'vn according to the 
weight stated in the vStatistical returns. Comparison of the pre- and post-war data 
takes into account so far as possible the changes of frontier, the formation of new 
economic regions and the modification of the method of compiling stati.stics. The 
great difference between the total exports and imports is due to several causes ; 
I. some part of the data refers to the farming years ; 2. not all the importing coun- 
tries are included ; 3. conversion of weights involves some divergences. 

vSince 1913 violent fluctuations have taken place on the world egg market as 
on the geneial market of agricultural products. In the pre-war ])eriod the export 
countries, arranged^in the order of exportable surplus were: Russia, Austria, China, 
Denmark, Italy, Turkey, Bulgaria, Rumania, the United Slates, Egypt, HollaiuE 
Morocco, Serbia, Portugal, Persia, Algeria. Some of these countries had however 
quite considerable imports, in jiarticular Austria-Uungarv, Holland. Russia, Italy 
and Denmark, while the United States, China, Algeria, Portugal and Turkey had a 
very small importation. In respect of the excess of im|)()rts, Germany and Great 
Britain stood first while a considerably smaller excess was shown by France, Swit- 
zerland, Canada, Belgium, Japan, Spain, Cuba, Argentina, South' Africa, Greece, 
Norway, Sweden and Australia. Among the importing countries the following liad 
a very large export : Belgium, France, vSweden and Germany ; while S|)ain, Canada, 
South Africa, Switzerland and Australia had a small export. International trade 
was only very slowly resumed after the war. The marked decrease of the poultry 
stock in many exporting countries taken with the diminished demand of the im- 
poverished regions of Europe contributed to prevent the speedv revival of the egg 


(i) Whole eggs, yolk of egg and white of egg, dried^. refrigerated or liquid. 
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trade, and the pre-war position was only reached in 1926. The egg trade seems 
to be gradually reverting to its former position. There are undoubtedly certain 
inaccuracies in the export and import figures available, but the main lines are 
essentially the same as earlier : the world egg trade maintains its characteristics 
of a large European import, the regions of surplus and deficit are on broad lines 
the same although their importance has altered, and certain importing regions 
such as France, Belgium, South Africa, Norway, Sweden and Australia have become 
countries with a surplus. Outside Europe there is an extensive trade in eggs in East 
Asia, North Africa, and North America. The internal trade is naturally larger than 
the world trade. It is only necessary here to refer to the huge turnovers of poultry 
produce in the United States which many times exceeded the total volume of the 
world trade. 

Exporting Cotmtries. Before the war Rmssia was the most important of the egg 
exporting countries. The Russian export amounted to approximately 40 per cent, 
of the export of all countries. The export increased from 2,845 millions in 1909 
to 3,572 millions in 1913. 

Exporting went on more especially in April to October. The principal export- 
ing districts were the governments of Kasan, Koslov, Voronesh, Kiev, Orel, Cherni- 
gov, Poltava, Kursk, Kharkov. The governments of Voronesh, Kursk and Khar- 
kov had a very high production for export. The produce of these districts was 
much esteemed b)^ the export trade and was valued at from 2 to 3 roubles higher 
per 1000, Generally speaking the Russian eggs were only of medium quality, and 
the ignorance and backwardness of the peasantry gave rise to many complaints. 

A considerable increase in the Russian export was brought about by measures 
of vState. The centre of the trade with a strong influence on price formation was 
Petersburg, where in 1906 an exchange for eggs, butter, poultry and game was open- 
ed. The terms of constitution included trading rules which held good for the whole 
of Russia and established the grading and qualit}^ for the different classes. 

The export was carried on by the land route over the western borders of ^ Russia 
or. from the ports, Riga, Petersburg, Eibau. The most important of these was 
Riga and for a long time one-third or more of the export was shipped at that port. 

The three principal customers for Russian eggs were Great Britain, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. The trading firms of the importing countries had numerous 
representatives in the production regions ; thus representatives of English whole- 
sale dealers in the governments of Kursk, Kharkov and Orel arfd representatives of 
German dealers in Voronesh, Kasan, Koslov and Kief. A large proportion of the 
eggs exported to Austria went to Germany, so that Germany occupied the first place 
amongst the countries importing Russian eggs ; according to available estimates 
Russia accounted for 60 per cent, of the total import of eggs into Germany. 

Before the war there was also a small import of eggs into Russia. In 1912 out 
of an import of 385,000 poods, 321,000 came from China, 59,000 from Persia and 
only 5,000 poodfe from other countries. 

With the revival of poultry keeping the export was re-established in 1923 and 
has rapidly grown in the last few years, although the pre-war position, even taking 
into full account alteration in boundaries, is not recovered by any means. As this 
position is stated to h^ive been regained as regards the poultry stock in the U. S. S. R., 
the home consumption must have increased. Germany again stands in the first 
rank among the receiving countries. 

According to the customs statistics of the U. S. S. R. the quantities directed 
to the diflerent countries were as follows : 
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Total export 



1936/27 

metric tons 

metric tons 

21,448 

41,267 

11,137 

8,123 

6.342 

9,918 

2,478 

2,521 

41,405 

61,829 


The export to Great Britain showed a decline in 1926-27, but in 1927-28 it once 
more rose. The total export for 1927-28 has shown a considerable increase. 

There is at present a general improvement in the quality and hence in the value 
of Russian eggs, as special care is given to standardisation and control of exports. 

The falling off the Russian export gave China the opportunity of considerably 
increased export possibilities the improvement in preservation and transport facilities 
making export much easier also. Before the war China occupied the third place among 
exporting countries ; at the present time it is the country with the largest export 
and production of eggs. F rom earliest times there has been a wide diffusion of poultry 
keeping and much attention has been devoted to it and with the predominance of 
the small farmer and the stress laid on the production of vegetable food it has 
acquired a great importance. Chinese breeds of poultry have been introduced in 
large numbers into Europe and America for the establishment of present day breeds. 
Egg export consists largely of the export of egg preparations ; the Chinese export 
in fresh and preserved eggs in 1927 is sur[)assed by the export of Poland, Denmark, 
Holland, Russia and almost equalled by that of Ireland. 

The principal receivers of the export of fresh and preserved eggs before the war 
were Japan, Hong-kong, Siberia and to a small extent Macao, vSingapore and tlie 
Straits Settlements. Japan is also the chief receiver in post-war times, although 
after the Asiatic lands the export to Great Britain and France is also now remark- 
able. 

In pre-war times the export in egg preparations went predominantly to Phirope ; 
the largest receiver was Germany, which took nearly 50 per cent, of the Chinese 
export. At the jiresent time the chief receivers are Great Britain and the United 
States. The export in eggs from China has steadily fallen off since 1923 and that 
of egg x)reparations since 1925. The detailed statement is as follows : 

. Eggs ngg preparations 

(millions) (piculs) 

Average 1909-13 307 145 

1923 i.ioi 753 

1924 944 71^ ' 

1925 785 1,004 

1926 759 994 

1927 603 756 


The average import of eggs into China for 1909-13 amounted to approximately 
three millions and the imports during 1923-27 to ten, ten, two, one and three 
millions respectively. The imports come from Hong-kong and Macao. 

The export of eggs from Poland began in 1921 and statistical" returns exist 
from 1922. From i February 1929 the Polish export has been brought under 
fresh regulations and instructions have been issued as to grading, packing and con- 
signment of the export. The o bseivance of the conditions prescribed will be con 


trolled by special inspectors. If repeated breaches of the export regulations occur 
the exporter may be struck off the list of egg exporters. It is estimated that one 
third of Polish egg production is exported. 

Table I shows the magnitude of the export ; there is a drop in 1928, the export 
only registering 545»6o6 quintals. Germany and Great Britain are the chief 
receivers. 

In Holland thirty years ago the egg trade was confined to the country itself, 
and only small quantities of eggs were exported to Germany. An export on a 
large scale began about 1900. Owing to the excellent quality and market organisa- 
tion the export has increased from year to year and in 1928 has almost reached 
the quadruple of the pre-war export, or a figure of 761,000 quintals. The export 
is mainly directed to Germany and Great Britain. The import into Holland has 
not yet reached the pre-war figure , but in 1928 it was already 96,000 quintals. The 
import came previously chiefly from Russia ; the Russian eggs were cheaper than the 
Dutch and were used in pastry making, and were also preserved for winter export 
into England. 

The exj^ort of eggs from Denmark thirty years ago was still insignificant ; at the 
present time Denmark is the third largest exporter of agriculture products. The 
organisation of egg marketing is excellent and is in the hands of the “ Dansk 
Andels ^Egexport ", The chief receiver is Great Britain, and next comes Germany. 
A smaller export goes to Sweden, while the export to Norway fell in 1924 to 
almost nil. The import, apart from re-export, has passed from 729,000 score 
in 1924 to 918,000 in 1928. As regards export there has been a redistribution 
since 1923* Norway disappears as a receiver of Danish eggs, the export to Sweden 
fell from 1,453,000 score to 190,000 in 1928, the export to England fell from 
37,293,000 score to 28,635,000 in the same time, and the export to Germany rose 
from 148,000 to 10,591,900 score. The following table shows the movement of 
the total export, a marked rise in comparison with the pre-war time up to the 
year 1924, a drop in 1925 and a rise up to 1927. A fall is again noticeable in 1928, 
and the small export to England and Sweden was not balanced by an increased 
export to Germany, while other countries came into the export field : 



Export 

Import 

(apart from re-export) 


in 1000 score 

(1000 score) 

Average 1909-13 

23,812 

972 

1921 

32,404 

51 

1922 

36,755 

249 

1923 

39.962 

347 

1924 

41,624 

729 

1925 

40,334 

283 

1926 

41,610 

130 

1927 . . 

42,243 

180 

1928 

39.450 

92 


The Irish Free State has an export trade in eggs with Great Britain only. The 
import of eggs and egg preparations is small. The data are supplied in " long hun- 
dreds "and are shown in the table as reduced to quintals. 

Belgium was originally an importing country but since 1923 it has become an 
exporting area. The increase in the excess of exports over imports continues 
although there is a decline at the same time in exports. The export was formerly 
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mainly to France, later to a small extent to Germany, Great Britain, Luxemburg 
and Holland ; at present the order is Great Britain, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
France. The import formerly came from Jlussia, Italy, Holland, Bulgaria, Ger- 
many and some other countries, at present from Great Britain, Holland, France, 
Germany and a small remainder from other countries. 

The import of eggs into Yugoslavia is unimportant ; the export is directed to 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia and Great Britain. 

The poultry stock of the United States is the largest of any country. In 
comparison with the internal trade the export trade in eggs is small, but not wit^mt 
importance. As is to be seen from the following table the importance of the .differ- 
ent countries as markets for eggs from the United States has undergone considerable 
change. The following are the export figures in 10,000 dozens. 


Importing country 


Average 

I909-J3 


1928 


Argentina . 
Cuba. . . . 
Mexico . . 
Panamb. • • 
Canada. . . . 
Great Britain 


480 

70 


1,502 

594 

83 


615 

2 


736 

396 


3 

1,145 

907 

91 

806 

434 


677 

643 

1,147 

610 

419 

327 

131 

158 

328 

90 

90 

88 


1,098 


3,462 


2,871 


2,019 


The export to Panama is the only one which in 1928 was an advance oii that 
of the previous >ear. Theexiiort to Argentina began in 1922 and. increased up to 
1927, in which year 80 per cent, of the egg import into Argentina came from the 
United States. Cuba, Mexico and Canada have in recent years increased their 
stock of poultry and thereby reduced their import. The export, from the United 
States to Great Britain has declined during the same period. Canada is the chief 
receiver of the export of egg preparations, and there is also an export of these to 
Germany, Holland, Cuba, Jamaica, Mexico, Great Britain, etc. The import of eggs 
is inconsiderable ; it comes like the large import of egg preparations mainly from 

China. . , • 4. 

The export of Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary has advanced in recent years, 
the receivers being Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 

The importance of North Africa on the egg market has, like that oi South 
Africa, increased. The Morocco export is directed increasingly to Spam, which in 
1927 took 74,440 out of 81,500 quintals, while Great Britain took 6,206 and France 
203 quintals. The export from Algeria is nearly all sent to France, while that from 
Egypt goes to Great Britain. . ^ 

Before the war and afterwards up to 1925 there was a demand for eggsm France 
and it took the third place among the importing countries ; since 1926 it has been an 
exporting country. During the last few years there have been considerable fluctua- 
tions both in the ex})orts and in the imports so that it is impossible to say much as 
to the future extent of the export. The prerequisites for an increase in exports 
exist. 

Sweden and Norway are at present also exporting countries. In Sweden there 
is a constant tendency to a rise in export and a decline in imports. The position in 

Norway is less clear. • j t ^ *4. 

Italy occupies a special position among the countries mentioned. In 1920 it 
was still an important region of supply but ill the last few years the export has de- 
clined, while the import has increased, so that in 1927 there was an excess of imports. 
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The export goes to Germany, Spain, Switzerland and in small quantities to 
Great Britain, Argentina, France and Belgium. The import comes mainly from 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, Poland and Albania. 

The countries not mentioned have little importance for the trade in eggs. 
Among countries with a very small export are Albania, Finland, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Siam, Indochina, Tunis and some vSouth American vStates. 

Importing Countries. — With the excex)tion of Switzerland and Canada the 
import in all countries has advanced in comparison with 1909-13. The import into 
Switzerland has fallen off, the export is inconsiderable, the transit of eggs through the 
country is important. For Canada the growth of the export is noticeable, and the 
importance as a demand area is steadily declining. Of the other countries mentioned 
a decline in exports is to be noted in Jaijan since 1926 and in Cuba since 1924. 
Other importing countries are: in Africa. Rhodesia; in America, Peru, Panama, 
Costa-Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Mexico, the West Indies, Newfoundland ; in 
Asia : Palestine, Macao, Dutch Indies, Indochina, the Phili|)pines, Corea and also 
the foreign settlements in China. The import requirements of Oceania are small. 

Of predominant importance for the world egg market are Great Britain and 
Germany. Of the total import ligures shown in Table I the percentage for these 
two countries are as follows : 



Average 

j 1909-13 

1933 

1924 

X925 

1926 

’ 1927 

Great Britain 

. . i -30 

57 

45 

41 

! “*2 

! 4 ] 

Germany 

• • i 

1 

22 

.33 

32 

33 


M 

58 

07 

74 

^ 74 

74 

The excess of imports over 

exports, expressed as percentages, 

was as 

follows : 


: Average 

! 1909-13 

1 

1923 

1924 j 

1925 

i 1926 

, 1927 

Great Britain 

. . i 31 ) 

08 

50 ' 

40 

’ 40 

i 45 

Germany 

. . ' - 1.3 

1 

24 

30 

1 35 

1 30 



09 

74 1 

83 

81 

81 


It is of special intere.st to note the course of the import trade into these two 
countries as also the places of origin of the im])orts. The far-reaching interrelations 
of the countries on the egg market are shown better on the tables of origin of imports 
than by means of lengthy exjilanations, and these tal)les also show the principal 
changes in the importance of the different countries in recent years. On conn)arison 
with the average figures for 1909-13 it is essential to note change in the frontiers 
of Germany, and in the case of Great Britain the present inclusion of the import 
from the Irish PVee State among the imports. 

The egg export from Pmgland is small ; in 1000 long hundreds it was : 


1923 

• • • . 35 

1926 

.... 50 

1924 

63 

1927 ..... 

.... 97 

1925 

.... 71 




Before the war the export of eggs and egg preparations as also the import in 
egg preparations was merely shown by the statistical returns according to value. 
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Table II. — Imports of Eggs into Great Britain 

(in looo Great Hundreds). 




Average 

1909/13 

1923 

1924 

j 1925 

! 

1926 

1927 

1 

1938 

Denmark 


3,792 

6,757 

6,046 

5,437 

5,626 

5,680 

5,380 

Poland and Dnnzig 


— 

1,285 

731 

1,068 

2,722 

3,388 

2,562 

Netherlands 


719 

1,435 

1,235 

1 1,692 

1,985 

2,360 

2,724 

Belgium 


62 

65 

698 

1,006 

1,941 

2,141 

2,908 

Russia 


9,709 

304 

824 

2,291 

774 

1,687 

1,767 

China 


— 

1,113 

1,033 

1,001 

1,2.32 

681 

946 

Egypt 


829 

1,209 

1,624 

1,162 

672 

669 

810 

Latvia . 


— 

280 

718 

315 

284 

639 


Sweden 


321 

67 

78 

127 

222 

548 



France 


976 

1,338 

60 

231 

589 

4.30 

1,669 

Germany 


547 

29 

16 

110 

244 

241 


United States 


3 

240 

136 

■ 88 

61 

93 

92 

Italy 


840 

415 

422 

525 

203 

87 

58 

Argentina . 


— 

264 

464 

463 

146 

31 


Estonia 


— 

1 

81 

50 

39 

57 



Lithuania 


— . 

478 

301 

212 

80 

11 



Austria 


1,115 

6 

4 

! Ill 

36 

9 

267 

Norway 


— 


103 

1 118 

35 

8 


Rumania 


— 

25 

44 

15 

6 

7 



Hungary 


— 

.58 

3 

1 40 

18 

6 



Switzerland 


— 

13 

3 

14 

12 

r, 



Yugoslavia 


__ 

420 

54 

75 

4 

1 



Morocco 


300 

209 

323 

88 

3 

1 



Other countries 


116 

63 

50 

40 

7 

19 


Total foreign coimtries 


(19,1.50) 

16,065 

15,000 

16,664 

16,939 

18,747 

_ 

Irish Ih-ee State (since i April 1923) . . 


— 

(3,345) 

4,687 

4,567 

4,428 

5,062 1 

6,177 

British South Africa . 


— 

135 

233 

239 

200 

372 1 


Australia 


— 

113 

74 1 

142 

335 

122 i 



Canada 


6 

378 

271 j 

245 

156 

42 ! 

83 

Other British countries 


— 

10 

15 

9 

7 ^ 

6 ! 


Total British countries 


— 

(3,981) 

6,279 

5,201 

5,180 : 

5,593 ; 


Total imports 


19,165 

20,046 

20,280 

21 ,865 

22,125 

24,340 

26,467 

Re-exjKjrts 


164 

46 

272 

182 

51 : 

39 ! 

__ 

Imports for consiunption 


19,001 

20,000 1 

20,008 j 

21,683 

22,074 

24,301 1 

— 


Imported egg preparations come mainly from China, while the export in these goes 
mainly to Ireland. The following table shows the external trade in egg preparations. 

External Trade of Great Britain in Egg Preparations in looo cwts. 

Exix>rt 

Import (not including 
(for consumption) re-export) 


1923 456 6 

1924 433 6 

1925 479 8 

192b 582 6 

1927 626 4 


The export of eggs is small and is directed to the adjacent countries ; imported 
egg preparations come from China with the exception of from one to two per cent. ; 
the export in egg preparations goes mainly to Czechoslovakia, Italy, France and 
Sweden. Other recipients are Finland, Belgium, Great Britain, Austria and Poland, 
The egg import into Germany in 1928 amounted to 1,787,669 quintals. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing statement for the future 
course of the world egg market ? It results from the development and changes in the 
dietary of the last few decades that the consumption of eggs has steadily increased 
and will further increase. In this connection it must not be overlooked that the egg 
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Tabi,e III. — Imports of Eggs into Germany 


^in 100 dozens). 


Ntthcrlands . 
Russia . . . 
Poland . . 
Dcmnark . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Yugoslavia . 
Belgium . . 
Hmigary . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Austria . . . 
China . . . 
Lithuania . . 
Eatvia . . . 
Memel . . . 
Turkey . . . 
JJsthouia . . 
Sweden . . . 
Luxemburg 
France . . . 
Switzerland 
Egypt .... 
Danzig . . . 
Other countries 

Total imports 




Average 

1909/13 

1923 

1924 

1 1925 

' 1926 

j 1927 

607 


079 

2.575 

3.281 

3.930 

6.668 

• ‘ • 

546 

1 .734 

1.474 

— 

21 

1.017 

2.017 

1.813 

i 1.3:., 

7A 


1.026 

1.032 

1.111 

! 1..32^ 

476 

2 

340 

711 

9.59 

1.149 

177 

11 1 

671 

1.286 

1.281 

933 

29 

— ; 

7 

164 

435 

846 

490 


1.883 

2.083 

1.271 

812 

356 

10 

536 

850 

862 

776 

— 

2 ; 

180 

679 

753 

710 

___ 

1 

184 

180 

138 

242 

6.346 

3 

221 

403 

167 

166 

■ — 

2 

72 

96 1 

143 

161 

— 

2 1 

81 

. 52 

102 

142 

— 

1 1 

199 

1 187 ! 

81 

i 81 


3 : 

129 

I 100 1 

73 1 

68 

148 

; 

19 

i 36 

42 ' 

57 

— 


15 

31 

35 i 

50 

— 

1 

6 

13 

17 

40 

— 

1 

1 ; 

16 

49 

34 

20 


3 i 

6 : 

8 1 

16 

20 1 

7 

52 : 

40 

14 

4 

10 1 
106 j 

4 ' 
11 ; 

11 

56 

3 

33 

.3 

1 - 

15.5.32 1 

85 ! 

7.934 : 

14.327 1 

14.140 

16.275 


Export of Eggs from Germany and External Trade in Egg Preparations 

(in loo quintals). 


Average 1909-13 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 • 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 


Egg export 

Egg Preparations 

Expf)rt 

import 

46 


484 

6 

61 

295 

49 

73 

465 

no 

90 

633 

12 

c)8 

660 

19 

70 ‘ 

8oq 

45 

108 

878 


belongs to the group of agricultural products, the consumption of which is fairly 
elastic, and consumption and price formation may be strongly influenced by eco- 
nomic development. It is to be hoped that on this side there may be no serious 
effects on the egg market. . 

The consideration of the export countries showed that in most cases there is 
an attempt at extension of eximrt. An increased demand on the part of the import- 
ing countries would no doubt be met without much effort. It is however a question 
whether with more favourable economic development an increase in exports would 
come about of itself. In all the importing countries a great effort to increase home 
production is noted. Attention was called to the fact that this was leading to a 
diminution of imports in the case of Japan, Switzerland, Cuba and Canada. 

The remarks that follow are confined to the two large countries of import, Great 
Britain and Germany. The initiation of an egg import of a larger scale coincides in 
both countries with the expansion of industry, the rise of large towns and industrial 
centres. The supply of eggs to these new population centres was undertaken as a 
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rule by other countries. By means of a good marketing organisation arid standard- 
ised wares a safe market was built up and the product of the home farming was 
soon swamped. Import of supplies was taken for granted in these countries, and 
little was done to stimulate jioultry keeping, which was one of the least progressive 
branches of agriculture. This is not to be understood as meaning that no progress 
has been made in the sphere of poultry keeping, but such progress was limited to a 
small section of poultry keeping and was there unimportant, while it was not 
extended to farms where the greater proportion of the poultry is kept, lo-day 
there is a fundamental change. In the first place there is the attempt to improve 
the trade balances, which is increasingly being directed against the import of any 
commodities which can be produced on a large scale in the home country. On the 
other hand an endeavour is being made to provide for agriculture, which is prosper- 
ing none too well, all possible sources of farming return. The possibility does emst 
of an extension of poultry keeping and in particular of an increase in la^ng capacity. 
There are of course difficulties to be overcome, such as the provision of capital, the 
diffusion of the necessary information on care and management of poultry, intro- 
duction of new forms of marketing. Of special importance is the instruction of 
the breeder, as i)oultry keeping is for tlie most i)art carried on small holdings. 

lyittle fresh capital is being invested in this industry, where it is a question ot 
improvement in the care of, stock, of the right selection of breeds and increase m 
laving capacity: A prerequisite of siiecial importance for the greater participatiori 
of the home poultry keepers in the egg supply is the introduction of new forms of 
marketing which is' imdoubtedly a matter involving many difficulties and can only 
be effected gradually. The main exporting countries are thoroughly progressive 
in what i>^ known as standardisation. It is a fact that in an importing country 
where there is no great spatial seiiaration between iiroducer and consumer, or where 
numerous channels link the two, standardisation is made much more difficult while 
for export countries standardisation is the prereciuisite for an increased and lasting 
export and is also easier to introduce. The export trade makes necessary a 
concentration cf production so that products may be supplied in bulk to the 
consuming areas, usually over a definite number of markets, and in this way 

standardisation, packing and grading come about naturally. 

In the last few j'-ears poultry keeping has made remarkable jjrogress as the result 
of a number of measures taken alike by the authorities and by private indwiduak. 
Mention can only be made here of the introduction of national egg marks. England 
goes still further and has issued orders for the stamping of imported eggs. Increase 
in egg production has not yet led to a decline in the egg import, on the contrary 
in 1028 there was a larger import into both countries. A comparison between the 
imported quantities and the home production shows that a quite considerable 
increase in production is still required if self supply conditions are to be reached. 


FARM ECONOMICS 

The Use of Machines as a Condition for the Increase of Agricultural Pro- 
duction. 

All advance in world economy is traceable to the increase in productivity of 
the individual unit. In proportion as separate economic groups became able to 
increase the quantity of food commodities produced by them other activities not 
of an agricultural kind but meeting the other requirements of life became feasible. 


The possibility of the production of larger quantities of food primarily depends of 
course on the area at the disposal of the individual, the natural conditions of the 
locality and the extent to which technique has been applied. In addition to these 
factors many others of a phsychological or social kind have an influence. 

Corresponding to the varying degree of importance attaching to these factors 
in turn there is a marked variety in economic type in dilTerent parts of the world 
and a comparison of two such forms, China and the United States, which represent 
extreme types, should yield results of some interest. 

TABI.E I. “ Productive Areas, Arable Land, Total Population and Disiribution 
of Population, 1924-1927. 

1924-1927 

Uiiitt'd States Cliina 


Total population (millions) 119 44^^ 

Agricultural population (millions) 29 350 

Cultivable area (million hectares) ... . 394 283 

Cultivable area per inhabitant (hectares) ...... 3.2 0.64 

Cultivable area per agricul. inhabitant (hectares) ... 14 0.80 

Area actually harvested (million hectares) 150 73 

Area actually harvOvSted per inhabitant (hectares) ... 1.3 0.16 

Area actually harvested per agric. inhabitant (hectares) . 5.2 0.21 

Some additional special figures may be given for China. 


TabIvK II. — Vtiiisaiion of Land in Chinese Farm holdings in Szechwan (1926). 


' ■■ 


ClieiiKtu I'lain 

Mount Omei 


Owned 

farms 

Partly 

owned farms 

Kentid 

farms 

All farm.s 
of the i)lain 

Rented 

farm.s 


(i) 


(^) 

: ( 4 ) 

(5) 

A^•erage area of farm (lu'Ctaros) 

Persons per farm 

Area in ha. per per.sou 

Proportion of agricnlturtil income in total income. 

0.50 

n.o 

0.40 

% 00 ! 

1 

4.20 I 

10.4 ‘ 

0.40 : 

' % 09 1 

J K> 

8.2 

% oo'““ 

I ..5 

9.9 

0.22 i 

! % 08 ! 

0.52 

(1,00 0.20) 
0.5 
0.08 

80 


lH)r China |)ioper (excluding Tiber and Mongolia) a farm area of 0.70 hectare 
has been e.stablished as the average in the rice districts ; in the Northern provinces 
where wheat and millet are grown twice that area isS reported. The rented farms 
are the relatively smallest productive areas, but at the same time considerable im- 
portance attaches in China to this form of land tenure. As a matter of fact these 
tenant farmers have a constant .struggle with starvation, and irievitabh^ so seeing 
that the area that can be worked on these farms b\' one member of the family is 
only one sixtieth of the area available for one member of an American farming 
family. On the other hand, as may be seen from Table II, there are some supple- 
mentary sources of income. 

In connection with the above comparative statement it is a striking fact that in 
China, while there is a relativeh very limited area of food cultivation, a large part 
of the arable land is lying unused and waste, and this in spite of the fact that tlie 
natural conditions of such districts nearly correspond to those of the North American 
“ Corn Belt In Chinese economy a characteristic concentration of the ]>o])ulation 
in certain districts is noticeable. 

The comparison of the production capacity of the two countries may be supple- 


mented by figures taken from trade statistics. Ptiring tbe last few years China was 
obliged to import 5,000,000 piculs (i) of wheat flour and about 15,000,000 piculs 
of rice. 

The main agricultural exports of China are : tea, cotton, beans (cattle cake and 
oils), sesamum, rapeseed, linseed, ground nut oil and eggs. In the United States 
there has not been in the last few years much difference as regards value between 
the agricultural imports and the exports, but in good crop years there is of course 
a considerable excess on the export side. The United States farmer can feed on 
an average nine persons in the States and one in other countries ; in China on the 
other hand from one unit of labour food for at most 2 to 2.5 persons can be provid- 
ed taking into account the labour of women and children. The productivity of 
the unit of area is a different question. In the most densely populated districts 
of China there are as many as 6,900 persons to the square mile, although these figures 
no doubt represent a maximimi which is only reached in certain cases. The rela- 
tive productivity per unit of area has importance whenever there is a reduction of 
food crop areas, but so long as any surplus land is available, the relative productivity 
of the individual must rank first. With increasing demand there is still much room 
for the application of intensive methods to American farming and yield capacity 
per unit of area. 

The concentration of the Chinese population on certain tracts of country and 
the lying waste of great areas of cultivable land must be attributed to the following 
causes. 

Settlement began at the most fertile points, the river deltas and along the course 
of rivers, which at the same time were the most convenient trade routes. The main 
product and food stuff, rice, gave the highest yields in these localities and could feed 
per unit of area a greater mass of consumers than any other product. In some of 
the Eastern provinces (Kiaochow) potatoes take the place of rice. Both crops are 
characterised by the immense amoimt of labour, and in particular hand labour, 
which they require and can absorb. In consequence of the climatic and other nat- 
ural advantages of these districts the greater part of the manual labour applied can 
be made so productive that the limited area can support the working population. 
In the northern provinces rice is replaced by wheat, which has an essentially more 
limited food value per unit of area. The area under millet and sorghum taken 
together is as large as that under wheat, viz., 20 per cent, of the whole arable sur- 
face. These crops have lately had a formidable rival in the soya bean which is a 
form of albumen approximate to animal food in physiological effect, and being 
cheaper is a satisfactory substitute. As regards livevStock production cattle are pri- 
marily kept as work animals ; milk and beef are consumed in the large population 
centres but only in small quantities and often only by foreigners. Conditions are 
much more favourable'to a wide di.stribution of the pig, as an indiscriminate feeder, 
and poultry are raised in fairly considerable quantities for market and export. Thus 
the whole tendency of the development of production is to produce as far as possible 
what can be directly used by the human consumer and not what goes to maintain 
the fodder supplies of the large stock breeder. In the rice districts a second, third 
and even fourth crop is normally obtained, usually taking the form of another 
cereal crop, barley, or rape. In the climatically less favourable districts, where 
maize and potatoes are the main crops, green vegetables can be planted twice a yeat. 

It is of the first interest for our purpose to obtain a correct idea of the quantity 
and type of the energy applied to agriculture in the two countries under comparison. 

(i) I picul 133.3 English pounds. 
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Energy applied to agriculture (in horse power) 


United States 

In the form of draught animals .... 20,000,000 
In the form of machines and highly organis- 
ed implements 33,360,000 

In the form humafi energy 620,000 


China 

25.000. 000 

1 , 000,000 

20 . 000 . 000 


53 , 000,000 

Horse ppwer per unit of energy in agricul- 


6 1/^ 

Cultivated land per H.P 2.8 ha. 

H. P. per hectare 0.36 

H. P. per farm . g 

Human labour per ha 0.04 H.P. 


46,000,000 

0.40 
1.6 ha. 
0.63 
0-75 
0.30 H.P. 


Thus in China almost double as much energy is applied per unit of area as in 
the United States, while the total amount of hand labour per hectare is nearly as 
much as the total energy applied by the American farmer per the same imit. The 
Chinese farmer applies to the unit of area seven and a half to eight times as much 
hand labour as the American farmer. It is an accepted fact that if the American 
farmer were confined to his hand labour only, he could only bring under cultivation 
4 per cent, of the area he now cultivates. 

In connection with the above comparison it should be noted that work animals 
are mainly to be found in the Northern and P^astern provinces of China, while in 
the rice districts not all the farms have work animals. Thus of the farms under 
survey of the Chengtu Plain (Szechwan) only 75 per cent, have a water-buffalo, and 
accordingly the proportion of human labour rises. 

Agriculture can only be maintained on a basis of preponderance of manual 
labour in regions where owing to favourable natural conditions there is a continuous 
plant growth requiring constant application of hand labour. This accounts for 
the dense population of the rice regions of China. 

Increase of population, the peculiarity of the Chinese hou.sehold where the 
older and younger generations remain as much as possible together, the poor con- 
ditions of intercourse and transport, all tend to make population still denser on these 
areas, so that the point is reached where apart from technical improvements, such 
as plant breeding and plant protection, a limit is set to the possibility of supply. 
At the present time in the event of bad harvests or floods death by starvation may 
overtake whole provinces. 

Nearly one half of the Cliinese farming population is engaged in physical labour 
In the rice region as far as the seavSonal requirements of the crop are concerned one 
man can work 40 ares, in the wheat and millet regions about 80 ares. 

The digging of 40 ares has been shown on an experimental basis to take 15 
man-days. On farms of 60 to 80 ares five to six persons must be maintained who 
require 60 to 80 bushels of wheat or food of other kinds. In the semi-arid provin- 
ces of the North the wheat crop is on an average 10 bushels per 40 ares, and to 
produce the quantity required for food, it would essential to place under cultivation 
more land than could be worked by the manual labour available. In the rice dis- 
tricts or an)rwhere where either a second crop is possible or the average yield is higher 
the required quantities can be raised. 

With manual labour only a small area of this kind can be cultivated which in 
proportion as natural conditions are unfavourable does not yield enough to maintain 


an individual. As already stated, technical improvements, among which should 
be reckoned the method lately reported from Canada by which the ripening period 
may be shortened, may increase supply possibilities, but in the end a limit wUl 
be reached of human powers of accomplishment. 

In order to achieve the necessary production quantum there inust be an exten- 
sion of tlie area farmed and this can only be brought about by using work animals, 
improved implements or motor power. The extension of the crop must be relatively 
considerable since in addition to making up the required quantity of food the costs 
of the implements, etc., including depreciation and interest, must be covered. Tak- 
ing a wide basis, the cultivation carried out on similarly situated tracts of land by 
the American farmer, the land now lying uncultivated in China would afford nour- 
ishment for 40,000,000 farm settlers with some allowance also for the industrial 
element in the population. By applying more intensive methods the numbers 
would be correspondingly increased. 

The fact that human labour is so plentiful and accordingly so very cheap in 
China may make the use of machinery and implements seem uneconomic. It 
should be noted however that in the long run it is not the price of labour which is 
the criterion but its relative productivity, considering also that the price of labour 
cannot fall below a certain minimum, that of the maintenance of life. So soon as 
nature sets a limit to production, the possibility of application of human labour is 
limited; a point thus occurs at which, speaking generally, only a minimum of human 
labour continues to be economic and also technically possible. 

A prerequisite for the development sketched above is an extension of the net- 
work of trade. Up to the present time it is often impossible in the interior of China 
to transport surplus rice more than 100 kilometres, so that actually in the coast 
districts American rice can compete with the home product, in spite of the long 
haulage and the low average of the American cro^is. Finally the general level of 
education, the teclmical skill of the Chinese farmer must be raised: but wdiat is 
primarily essential is credit for installation and establishment of new^ settlements. 
The provision of this credit must now be briefly dealt with. 

For the great mass of the people of China it would appear that there is little 
possibility of building up capital. The surveys of Chinese farms already referred 
to show that after payment of farm expenses and food purchavses there were per farm 
the following sums available which scarcely afford a basis for building up of capital. 


TABtK III. — Surplus Receipts and Percentage of Total Outgo in Rent and Taxes. 



i 

Cliengtu Plain 


Mount Omei 






Rented 


I'arms 

(miied 

I Part-owned 

Rented j 

Total 

farms 


$ 

; ^ 

8 

$ 1 

i 

.Surplus receipts per faiTU 

804 

r>m 

207 ' 

."ilO 

7.2 

Outgo: 

' % 

% 

% ' 

% 

% 

{a) taxes 

. i 13.0 

8.0 

— , i 

10..f'> 

i 5.0 

(b) rent 

. : ■ — 

: 30.3 

01.0 

30.3 

i 7.3 

Total taxes and rent in % of total putgo . . 

. 1 13.0 

44.3 ! 

61.0 

52.8 

12.9 


In considering this table it should be remembered that the Chengtu Plain re- 
presents one of the tidiest and most fertile districts of China, and there is no mortgage 
indebtedness. The farms on Mount Omei are representative of poor regions ; taxes 
and rents are low because no .more can be extracted from the tenant farmers who are 
always engaged in a struggle against starvation. Conditions as regards te'nants are 
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-cliaracteristic, as the greater number of agriculturists m China are tenant farmers. 
Oeherally speaking and on the less favourable tracts the tenants make only a 
. bare living. They pay nearly 6o per cent, of the farm outgo or 53 per cent, of 
the gross receipts (or gross return) to their landlords for rent. The bare land, the so- 
called ** farm bottom belongs to the landlord, while the farm surface is the piro- 
perty of the farmer who cultivates it. The market value of the surface is generally 
from 30 to 50 per cent., sometimes 100 per cent, of that of the farm bottom. The 
incoming tenant has to pay the outgoing tenant for this part ownership, or cultivat- 
ing right. The landlords are for the most part towi| dwellers who look upon land 
as the safest investment of wealth. The owners of the land have to be responsible 
for payment of taxes, which are mainly levied as land taxes, and in addition in 
these recent years of civil war there have been contributions of an extraordinary 
kind ; in normal times there is a disproportion between the liabilities of the land- 
lords and those of the farmer tenants which should be corrected. 

Borrowed money for other purposes than for purchase of land is very dear. 
When money is borrowed on the farm surface under the most favourable conditions 
the interest ranges 'from 20 to 25 per cent, and where the security is not so good 
the interest is as much as 30 to 40 per cent. The necessary capital for the settle- 
ment of the still imcultivated regions referred to must when required be raised by 
means of a State loan of the new National State and by the industries concerned, 
viz., the agricultural machinery firms, etc. The recentl)^ foimded hand Bank at 
Nangking will have to devote attention to this problem. In view of the comparative 
frugality of the Chinese peasant farmer these settlements should be able to hold 
their own in world trade, the more so as there is already a home demand for food 
that is not adequately met. 

In some such way as here indicated it may prove practicable to transfer any 
future surplus population of China to the lands which at present are lying waste. 
With a suiq)lus production of food stuffs and a higher productivity due to the use 
of work animals and machines an increase in industrial production can be brought 
about in the form of elaboration of products at present exported in the raw state (cot- 
ton, silk, ores, skins, oil residues, etc.). In this way it will be possible for both 
agriculture and industry to find strong home markets, which means the stimulation 
■of the whole national economy. 

W. B. 
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ECX3NOMIG AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

Some Aspects of the Country Life Problem In New Zealand (i). 

1. — Introductory » 

Generally speaking, a country-life movement is a conscious and more or 
co-ordinated attempt to improve the social environment of the rural citizen. The 
centre of interest of such a movement would be “ the purely human side of farming, 
with emphasis on life and Itving, on consumption and expenditure, as well as on pro- 
duction and distribution; with emphasis on health, comfort, contentment, facmttes 
for sharing in the world^s commodities, skills, services and wisdoms (i). 

In the sense defined there is no country-life movement in New Zealand. It is 
necessary therefore to discuss in broad outline such aspects of country-life as are 
relevant to the problem, and the various organisations, associations and institutions 
through which country' dwellers express some common purpose ; and to indicate the 
centres of commiinitv interest which already exist ; for it is largely on the basis of 
such organisations that any co-ordinated effort to improve the social environment 
of the countryside must be built, while existing centres of community interest pro- 
vide the focal points round which must be integrated the future social developments 
id couTitry districts. 

2. — The General Background in Neiv Zealand, 

It is well known that the organisation of the rural population into groups, and 
the development of institutions to satisfy common needs are, in general, more dif- 
ficult than the similar problems among urban dwellers. Further, apart from such 
activities as centre round the country church and school, most communal effort is 
economic or politico-economic in significance. Rural community organisations in 
which the interest is human, cultural, or social are, by comparison, fragmentary' 
and lack vitality, though organisations which are primarily economic or political 
possess other social values as an important by-product and must often provide the 
centre for communal endeavours of a wider sociological importance. Despite cer- 
tain conspicuous exceptions, the above generalization seems broadly true of most 
countries of western civilization. 

It is scarcely possible in a short space to e.vpand or substantiate these opinions 
(which seem particularlv true of young countries), but it is important to indicate 
the special difficulties in the way of a ** country’' 4 ife movement ” in New Zealand. ^ 

As a nation, New Zealand is very young indeed. Discovered by Tasman in 
1642, andre-discoveiedbyCookin i76Q,it isnotyet one hundred years since New 
Zealand began to be systematically^ colonized. The first farm was established in 
\he Bay of Islands in 1830 by the Reverend Samuel Marsden. The early history 
of land settlement thus instituted is marked by misunderstanding and conflict 
between natives and settlers, and. disputes between the claimants for land and the 
Colonial Government. With the appointment of Sir George Grey as Governor in 
1845, land settlement becape more effective. He purchased large areas of land 
from the natives which were s 61 d at a uniform and low price of lo/- per acre, reduced 
shortly before his departure in 1855 to 5/- per acre. Cheap land laid the basis for 


(1) Owing to exigencies of space this artide could not be published as originally contributed 
by 0r. Belshaw and has been somewhat condei*|pd. 

( 2 ) C. J. OalpiNt, “The Country Wfe Movd^nt In the United States’ 
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harvesting is also important.. This seasonal labour is migratory and consists 
largely of a special class which moves from shearing to harvesting and occupations 
in the freezing works at the appropriate seasons. Such a migratory population 
presents a serious problem In the social life of the country; but it is a general 
national problem rather than a problem of the settled rural community, since a 
great deal — probably the bulk — of this kind of labour is drawn from the 
towns or from Australia. Hence we shall not be concerned with it in this article. 

Not need we concern ourselves overmuch with the large pastoralists or agricul- 
turalists. These have wielded an important influence in the social and political life 
of New Zealand, and are still far from being a spent force ; but their power and im- 
portance are definitely on the wane. The centre of interest to the rural sociologist 
must be the family group cultivating unaided or with little hired labour, the small 
or moderate holding. The large farmer, often educated in the secondary school or 
university in the city, or occasionally at Oxford or Cambridge, is in a more 
favourable i>osition to provide for himself a satisfactory cultural and social life 
than is the “ family farmer ”, for whom effective community developments are 
necessary to satisfy both his economic and his social needs. 

Speaking generally, the New Zealand Government has encouraged the free- 
hold system of tenure, by the alienation of public lands, while economic influences 
have made for the occupying ownership of such lands, rather than farm tenantry. 

The tenure of land in 1926-27 is as follows: 

Acres 


Freehold occupied by owners 20,340,551 

Leased from private individuals 1,825,031 

Leased from Public Bodies 735^^27 

Leased from Maoris 

Crown Leases and Leases under various tenures. . . . 19,116,429 


Total occupied area .... 43,587,698 


Although somewhat less than half the occupied area is farmed under occupying 
ownership, the remainder, particularly Crown lands, consists largely of light or un- 
developed areas, so that economically and socially, occupying ownership is of pre- 
dominant importance. 

There has been no frontier comparable with the westward-moving frontier line 
of the United States. Rather, settlement has radiated from strategic points. The 
large holdings of the first settlers were gradually subdivided as population increased 
and transport improved, or the area of alienated land was gradually extended. 
The development of small centres to provide community services naturally followed, 
the tiny township clustering round the school, the church and the store. While 
the* graphic stories of wagon trails do not lighten the pages of our history with con- 
spicuous adventure, yet the life of the New Zealand pioneer has been not less arduous 
than that of his American prototype. The longdrawn struggle with the semi- 
tropical forest and the swanijp, has left its mark on our national life and character. 
The isolated group carving a farm out of the intractable wilderness has been forced 
to display similar qualities of fortitude, tenacity, and resourcefulness. 

In many districts the pioneer stage is not yet completed, but over a large area 
of the country, established farms, cleared, drained and fenced predominate. The 
time has passed when the \drgin fertility of the soil can be drawn upon without 
replenishment, and scientific methods of cultivation, manuring and farm manage- 


ment ^re steadily progressing. In such districts the time should soon be ripe for 
a country-life movement in the sense in which I have defined it. 

The pioneer, living in a temporary “ shack with no amenities, and engaged 
in the arduous task of breaking in the land has no leisure for cultural things, while 
difficulties of communication make it virtually impossible to organise for their 
provision. In established areas, the material difficulties in the way of organisation 
are much less. The farmer has more lei.sure, though he still by no means suffers 
from a surfeit of it; roads are, in most cases at least tolerable, while the rapid 
development of motor transport of recent years has brought most farmers in such 
established districts within fairly easy reach of centres of population. Such con- 
ditions, together with the existence of numerous schools and churches make it pos- 
sible to lay at least the foundations of a country-life movement. There are, however, 
still certain difficulties of a non-material .sort wliich must be overcome before such 
a movement can progress very far. 

In the first place, New Zealand is still not yet passed through the pioneer 
stage of mental development, even in the towns and established rural districts, 
though signs are not wanting that the transition to a more mature national outlook 
is being effected. The representative New Zealander is intensely individualistic. 
His outlook is extremely practical and utilitarian and he has very little api)reciation 
of the significance as avenues of expression and methods of enjoyment of those 
things which we somewhat vaguely describe as cultural. His attitude is a mixture 
of proud complacency over the phenomenal progress which his country has 
.achieved and sensitive watchfulness against criticism of his institutions and 
methods of doing things, dhis attitude is general and is not confined to country 
districts ; but in re.s|)ect of the country, it is re-inf orced by a certain suspicion 
against the urban dweller ; and there are traces of a town v. country cleavage, 
which appears to arise out of a belief in the divergence of economic interests of 
town and country. Such conditions are not, of course, confined to New Zealand ; 
but it is inevitable and understandable that they should be well marked in a young 
country such as this. It is apparent that they are likely to offer initial difficulties 
to any movement of a non-utilitarian nature, and to effective co-operation between 
urban and rural communities. 

Secondly, the system of land transfer in New Zealand offers little hindrance to 
the sale of land, while the buoyant prosperity which the country experienced 
during the years 1895-1920 made pos.sible the frequent transfer of land at enhanced 
values. Under such conditions, the rural population has been, and is, very mobile. 
An essential condition of effective community development is a stable poi)ulation, 
and the instability of our farming population is a factor which has, in the past, 
retarded the development of any strongly marked local patriotisms. Present indica- 
tions point to a much greater degree of rural stability than has been evidenced for 
the past two decades at least ; but the country community in New Zealand is far 
more mobile than are similar communities in Phi rope and has had less time to 
develop local traditions and loyalties. 

Thirdly, farming industries have suffered from marked depression during the 
past seven years. This has naturally concentrated the attention of the farmer on 
economic issues. While it has also made him more receptive of new technical and 
economic ideas, economic depression is likely to render more difficult the incep- 
tion of non -economic movements. 

To summarize then : 

(i) There is no conscious and co-ordinated movement in New Zealand to 
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develop tie ‘'spciar' and ^'culturar' as contrasted with the economic or political 
life of the rural commtmity. 

(2) 'As in other countries, there is the initial difficulty of combining the scat- 
tered and loosely integrated units into associations and organisations — or of estab- 
lishing institutions — for the expression of a common and continuous purpose, 

(3) New Zealand has not yet completely effected the transition from a pioneer 
stage of development, and the outlook of the country as a whole is still predominant- 
ly utilitarian. The recent depression in agricultural industries has concentrated 
attention on economic issues. 

(4) The rural population is very mobile by comparison with Europe or Great 
Britain, though a much greater degree of stabilit}^ among rural populations is 
likely to exist in the future, 

. (5) In so far as the problem of rural organisation is concerned with the 
furtherance of a country-life movement ", the agricultural community may be 
divided roughly into three groups : — 

(а) First are large scale pastoralists and agriculturalists who are in a 
position to satisfy their economic and social needs with tolerable ease. 

(б) Second are " back-block " settlers living in districts which are still 
comparatively isolated, in which the social amenities are still largely lacking, and 
community developments are small and fragmentary. Such districts are yet in 
the pioneer stage and farms are still " in the inaking 

{c) Third are the most important group cultivating medium-sized or family 
farms, well established on the whole and within reasonable distance of centres 
of population. It is in this group that the most vital organisations are to be 
found and from whom in the main must be expected progressive social movements 
in the future. Amongst these is neither the degree of self-sufficiency of the large 
station-owner, nor the hindrances to community organisations which face the back- 
block pioneer. 

It is not suggested, of course, that New Zealand farmers can be divided into 
three homogeneous groups rigidly separated from each other by the characteristics 
described ; or that they can be separated geographically into districts sharply 
contrastable with each other in terms of scale of operations, stage of economic and 
communal development or degree of social self-sufficiency ; but for purposes of 
broad comparison, the classification adopted seems the most logical and useful. 


3. — Distribution of Population. 

Before discussing specific a.spects of the country-life problem, two other general 
conditions of importance must be touched upon : the distribution and density of 
population, and the nature of transport facilities. The census of 1926 showed 
the population of New Zealand exclusive of Maoris, to be 1,344,469. The Maori 
population, including half-castes, totalled 63,670. 

The following table shows the percentage of population in rural and urban areas, 
the definition of urban area being given in the first colmnn: 
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i 

1 
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The table reveals evidences of the so-called urban drift '' common to so many 
countries : e. of the mote rapid growth of urban than rural population. 

Of the total population exclusive of Maoris (1926), over 517,000 or about 38 per 
cent, lived in the four main cities : Auckland, WeUington, Christchurch and Dune- 
din and their suburbs. In addition were ten urban areas with a population of from 
10,000 to 27,000 and twelve with a population of from 2,750 to 10,000. The method 
of classification of the remaining small centres of population of from (say) -500 to 
2,750 people makes it difficult to determine their number ; but they probably ac- 
count for a population of about 200,000. It is important to note, however, that 
over 50 % of the people live in centres of population of less than 10,000, and that 
a large number of small towns or villages provide economic or social services for the 
farming community proper. 

The density of population for New Zealand as a whole is 13.02 i)ersotis per square 
mile. It is difficult, however, to convey a clear idea of the differences in density 
from county to county ; but owing to topographical- features, such variations are 
considerable. 

(a) Rural Health. It is difficult to set up a standard by which to measure the 
health of a community. Nevertheless, a comparison of death rates per 1000 of 
mean population lends support to the reputation which New Zealand enjoys, as being 
one of the healthiest countries in the world. The crude death rate per thousand 
in New Zealand was 8.74 in 1926 as compared with 9.42 in the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 9.7 in the Union of South Africa (1921-25) and 12. i in England and 
Wales (1922-26) and the United States (1920-24). The following figures show 
further, that the death rate has fallen remarkably during the past fifty years : 


Year | Crude Rates j Standardi^d Rates 


1875 ! 16.92 17.80 

1885 i 10.67 12.86 

1895 9.91 11.22 

1905 1 9.27 9.60 

1915 ’ 9.06 9.09 

1925 ; 8.29 7.78 

1926 i 8.74 8.17 


(•) For an explanation of the method of computing the standardized rates see N. Z. Official Year Book 1928, 

p. 145. 


The low death rate in New Zealand is due, in the main, no doubt, to the unique 
climatic advantages which the country possesses, and to the high standard of living 
of the people. It is due also, in large measure to the excellent provision made by 
the State and local authorities for the prevention and cure of disease, and the very 
fine work of the Department of Health and its officers. 

The crude death rate in the four main centres in 1926 was 9.45 as compared 
with 9.00 in the ten largest “ secondary " urban areas. Since the rate for New 
Zealand as a whole was only 8.74, it follows that the death rate in the smaller towms 
and rural districts combined is appreciably less than in the larger urban centres. 

The crude death rate is not, of course, a perfect standard by which to compare 
health conditions. In addition to difficulties of a vStatistical nature, there is the 
fact to be remembered that not all maladies are fatal, and many ailments may not 
appreciably shorten life. Nevertheless there is no room for doubt that the health 
standard in both urban and rural areas in New Zealand is ver>" high. Official 






statistics of disease do not ustially differentiate between urban and rural areas. In 
some respects, notably as regards deaths from puerperal diseases, rural areas^ 
compare unfavourably with urban ; but it seems probable that the lower death 
rate referred to above is indicative of a somewhat higher standard of health. In 
so far as conditions of domestic sanitation and hygiene piay be inferior in the 
country, they are offset by the more healthy external environment and remoteness 
from centres of population in 'which disease spreads more rapidly. 

Owing to the relative sparseness of population and the greater difficulties of 
transport, the problem of providing medical attention and hospital facilities is 
naturally more acute in rural than in urban areas. However, the Department of 
Health recognizes the * special disabilities under which country people suffer and 
makes efforts to overcome them. There are in all (1925-26) 124 public hospitals 
in New Zealand, a large proportion being situated in small centres of population. 
These are controlled by Hospital Boards and financed mainly by State contribu- 
tions, levies on local authorities and hospital fees. Competent observers from other 
countries describe these institutions as being highly efficient. vSpecial attention is 
given in New Zealand to infant welfare, and 53 public hospitals, of which a 
large number are outside the main centres of population, provide accommodation 
in midwifery cases. The Plunket Society, which is a voluntary organisation receiv- 
ing some financial assistance from the State, controls a large body of nurses, some 
of whom are stationed in country districts. While several countries are able 
to show a smaller death rate from puerperal causes than New Zealand, yet the 
infantile mortality rate is the lowest in the world, and has been steadily falling 
since 1880. 

Much useful educative work is done by the provision of free pamphlets, ar- 
ticles in the press, lectures, and displays in shows on matters relating to personal 
hygiene and health, farm sanitation, water supplies, production of milk etc. 

Finally , medical officers and nurses of the Department of Health periodically 
examine every school child in New Zealand, while dental clinics are being estab- 
lished for children from both town and country schools. 

While the settler in remote districts still labours under severe handicaps,- these 
are steadily being removed by the various methods touched on above. 


(b) Rural Housini*. It is exceptionally difficult to generalize on the subject 
of rural housing. Statistics on the subject are difficult of access and there have 
been no social surveys of rural districts that I know of. Hence one must rely very 
largely on general impressions. vSince timber has been and still is the cheapest 
material, almost all farm dwellings are of wood, roofed with corrugated iron. 
Of recefit years, the bungalow ” has been the predominant type erected, but 
it is seldom that a mral home has any pretentious to external beauty or archi- 
tectural attractiveness. 

There is, of course, much variation in style and degree of convenience. The 
tin or wooden shack of the pioneeV is small arid often lacking in elementary conven- 
ience and is comparable with, say, the cottage of the French peasant in these re- 
spects, though not in external attractiveness or durability.* At the other end of the 
scale, the “ homestead ” of tire large station owner leaves little to be desired. The 
farmhouse of the “ family farmer " may lack the refinements and convenience of the 
“ middle class in the towns, but would in most cases compare very favourably with 
that of the urban artisan, who is better off in this respect than the corresi.)onding 
class in Great Britain. 

The " representative farm house in an established district w’ould probably 


have five or more rooms of comfortable size, a bathroom and a “ wash-house A 
large number are lighted by electricity or home-generated incandescent gas. In- 
creasing areas are becoming supplied with electric power which is used both for light- 
ing and to drive milking plants and other standing machinery. It seems likely 
that much of the drudgery of housework will be removed through the use of elec- 
trical appliances in the future ; but neither in the towms nor the country has this 
developed verv^ far to the ])resent. 

In the absence of s])ecific information by means of surveys or statistical 
enquiries, this extremel^^ vague and general statement must suffice. 

4. — Iransport. 

^ For a young country, the transi)ort system is good ; but again, of course, wide 
variations in conditions, dependent largeh' on the topography of the coimtr}^ and 
the density of population, exist from county to county. 

The total length of formed roads is nearly 47,000 miles, of which about 40,000 
are surfaced with bitumenous or cement concrete or gravel. In addition are aV)out 
2i,QOO miles of bridle tracks or unformed legal roads. There are 3,164 mites of 
State railways open to traffic. In general, the rivers are too ra])idly flowing to be 
fit for navigation exce})t near their mouths, the only rivers navigable for any dis- 
tance being in the North Island ; but there are about fifty ports providing for deep- 
sea or coastal tiaffic. In view of the narrowness of both islands, distances to rail- 
head, river or |)ort are seldom great ; but the mountainous nature of a great ]:>art of 
the country renders certain districts extremely difficult of access, Such areas are 
naturally sparsely’’ settled, flhe more closely settled areas, particularly^ in dairying 
districts, are w’ell provided with main highway's offering ready' access to port or 
railhead, though even in such districts, the by-roads may be unpaved and difficult 
to traverse in winter. The state of the by-roads depends very largely on the prox- 
imity of suitable material for surfacing. In the South Island.'the numerous shingly 
river beds provide abundant roading material. In the North, it is frequently 
difficult to provide such material at a cost sufficient to warrant the surfacing of 
by-roads. 

Apart from the sparsely settled districts not yet out of the pioneer stage, in 
which the necessity for fording treacherous rivers combines with bad roads to Itnake 
access diflicult. it is a safe generalization to say^ that the trans}:)oi't system presents 
few barriers to community development. With the increasing importance of motor 
transport, and the pur.suance of a vigorous policy of road improvement, such diffi- 
culties as e?dst are being steadily overcome. 

These conditions — the existence of a large number of small centres of po]mla- 
tion and of a, tran.sport system which is good in view of the youth of the country — 
mean that the farmer is tolerably^ well catered for, as far as economic services 
are concerned. 

While he is necessarily less advantageously placed to trading centres than the 
town-dweller, it can scarcely be said that in most districts the problem of obtaining 
economic goods and services is acute. There has been comparatively little develop- 
ment of co-operative distributive societies for the purchase of requisites, though 
certain dairy companies, notably the large and efficient New Zealand Co-operative 
Dairy Company, have developed such services. Nevertheless in the more establish- 
ed districts farmers are well catered for by the van of the country storekee|)er, 
butcher, or baker, or are able to obtain supplies by’’ rail from large city traders, or 
by visits to the readily accessible smaller towns. 


5 - — Education. 

(a) Rural Education. Out of 196,000 children under primary instruction in 
1926, about 70,000 were in attendance at definitely rural schools, which number 
about 2,200 out of a total of 2,600 primary schools. Of these rural scfiools, 998 have 
only 20 or fewer pupils, while 534 have from 21 to 35 pupils only. Hence there is 
necessarily isolation of the teachers and little scope for development of corporate 
life iu school. Consolidation so far as transport facilities allow is in progress but 
cannot be quickly achieved. A new and more elastic syllabus has lately been in- 
troduced with wider reference to the child’s environment and to development of 
enjoyment of country-life and of the power to face it in the spirit of scientific ad- 
venture. The work of the resident teacher is being supplemented by that of itin- 
erant specialist teachers and health officers. There are also 14 ‘'organising ex- 
perienced teachers who visit country schools in turn and advise on methods, etc. 

(b) Secondary education. — The general tendency of secondary education is 
academic. Agricultural science and domestic science are included in the curriculum 
of a large nuinber of schools, both technical schools proper and technical high schools. 
But the proportion of boys and girls taking these courses is not high : out of a total 
of 7059 pupils attending such schools in 1926, only 355 boys were taking agricul- 
tural courses and only 907 girls the household management courses. To most 
of the remaining secondary schools the proportion is even smaller. There is however 
one wholly agricultural school, Wesle}^ College, situated about 30 miles from Auck- 
land which is doing excellent work, and justifies careful consideration for the future 
development of similar schools. At three or four other schools, Fielding, Rangiora, 
etc., agricultural training is well developed, and the Rualkura farm school is virtually 
an agricultural high schooL 

(c) University Education and Farm Schools. — The University of New Zealand 
is an examining body, the actual teaching being done in four constituent colleges 
and in Lincoln and Massey’' Agricultural Colleges. The last named is a new insti- 
tution in which teaching was commenced in 1928. The contact between the con- 
stituent colleges and the rural community is larg^ely indirect through their students 
and by means of research. The vital questions become : To what extent dhes the 
University train leaders for the rural community ? To what* extent does it clarify 
rural problems and offer guidance in the formulation of rural policy ? 

Many University students will work as teachers, lawyers, or doctors in rural 
districts or the small urban centres. The agricultural colleges may" be expected to 
turn out trained students who, as farmers, will set the standard of farming ])ractice, 
or as instructors, will offer guidance to farmers in general. There is no doubt, too, 
that vSome researcli Work may have a practical bearing on agricultural development ; 
but it must be regretfully admitted that the sociological aspects of the rural problem 
have been too largely ignored. Provision is made for the teaching of agricultural 
economics in the two agricultural colleges, and the syllabus provides for some 
consideration of rural institutions and organisations. Courses in Education, 
Philosophy and Economics, esi)ecially the first, impinge on the problem gt certain 
points, as also may research work by candidates for the Master’s degrees m arts 
and agricultural sciences ; but such provision is filtogetlier inadeqirate. The time 
is overdue for careful social surveys of rural districts but so far there has not been a 
single survey" of this kind yet published though studies of certain aspects of the 
rural problem have been made by candidates for Honours in Education. 

In addition to the above, provision is made for the training of farmers on the 
State Farm at Ruakura which is doing excellent work and the establishment of 


additional training farms was recommended in a recent report by the Board of 
Agriculture (i). 

(d) 2 he DepdYtment of AgYxcultuYc. — The functions of the Department of Agri- 
culture weie originally purely administrative, but it has gradually evolved methods 
by which a considerable section of the officers engaged in the duties imjiosed bv the 
various Acts which it has to administer have now become a medium for conveying 
to producers practical knowledge based upon scientific facts or conclusions for the 
purpose of enabling them to coi>e to the best advantage with the various animal and 
plant diseases or pests for the reinession of which legislation entrusted to the Depart- 
ments administration is designed.... it is satisfactory to note that as instruction 
has increased the necessity for inspection has diminished (i) There are now a 
large number of special instructors in various aspects of agricultural science and 
practice. The Department also conducts researcli work both in the laboratory and 
the field and controls experimental and demonstration farms which in some in- 
stances are used as training centres. The mere improvement of farming ])ractice 
and the encouragement of a scientific attitude of mind is likely, in the long run. to 
improve the wdiole mental outlook of the farmer, and thereby react on "the non- 
technical aspects of the rural problem. The recently constituted division of farm 
economics, which has made an excellent beginning in farm survey work, should 
some day be in a position to throw more light on the problems touched on in this 
paper by means of “ social surveys. 

(e) Adult hxttnsion. -- The most imjiortant organisation conducting extension 
lectures in noii-vocatioual ’’ subjects in New Zealand is the Worker’s Educational 
Association (W. E. A.) over which the University Colleges have a share in control. 
Classes are conducted in such subjects as English literature, History, Psychology, 
Economics, ^Music'al Ajipreciation and the like. Two snnu’ier Schools are held an- 
nually (ill Canterbury and Auckland Provinces res]>ectively) and iu some centres 
week-end schools are conducted. Many of the classes are hdd in the smaller towns 
and in some cases are well attended by farmers. In Canterbur>% an atteinj^t has been 
made to reach smaller outlying groujis by means of “ box-schemes Courses of 
lectures are prepared on various tojiics by tutors and are sent, together with ajDpro- 
priate literature, to jirovide the basis of work bv study circles. Winter 'Schools to 
farmers, combining lectures op “ practical and “ tmltiiral ” subjects, were also 
instituted in Canterbury some years ago but have since lapsed. The idea has now 
been developed by the Depaitment of Agriculture though such schools are 
confined to “ practical " subjects. 

It has endeavoured, very successfully in many cases, to develop an interest in 
non-vocational education among residents iiuniral districts and has indicated what 
might be done by carefully organised and iiersisteiit efforts. So far, however, only 
the fringe of the rural community has been touched, and a tremendously important 
field is awaiting development. For this work the W. E. A., though at present the 
only conipetent body, . is not well suited, ‘in origin, outlook and admiui.stration 
IS essentially an urban movement, with only a very partial realisation of the nature 
of the problem of adult education in country districts. Further, it is regarded 
\^th some suspicion (largely unw’arranted) by many farmers, who believe it to be a 
“labour " organisation, • and for this reason imagine it to be inimical to farming 
interests. Hence it is necessary to aim towards the creation of a new movement 


(i) Agricultural Education in New Zealand 1925. 


based on co-operation between the University and farmers’ orgatiisations, working 
parallel with, but divStinct from^ theW. K. Al 

A scheme for the development of extension work in country districts is at pre- 
sent under consideration, and provided sufficient funds can be raised, is likely to 
be launched in the near future. The other great educative agency is the church. 

The rural church problem in New Zealand is acute. Speaking generally, the 
country church, whether it be in the open country or the small township, is poorly 
attended and weak in spiritual force. Different denominations representing only 
superficial differences in creed and outlook, if any, compete for congregations ; and 
clergymen travel long distances to minister to pitifully small congregations. 
Potentially, the church is a social force of tremendous importance in the rural 
community ; but organised activities other than the purely religious are, micro- 
scopic in importance. 

6 . — Farmers' Organisations. 

The chief farmers’ organisations are the Farmers’ Unions and Co-operative So- 
cieties, though in addition are a number of bodies such as agricultural and pastoral 
associations, pedigree stock societies, herd testing groups and the like. 

The most marked development in co-operation is in the dairying industry. 
Elsewhere co-o] )eration is weak. 

The New Zealand Farmers’ Union was founded in 1900 and consists of district 
groups federated into Provincial Unions, which are in turn federated into the New 
Zealand Farmers’ Union, Included among its objects are the following : 

To encourage the establishment of seed-growing a.ssociations. Boys’ and 
Girls’ Farm Clubs, exi)erimental and research establishments or other similar 
organisations calculated to benefit the members of the Union and the farmers 
generally ”. 

‘'To collect and to publish statistics or other economic information likely to 
be of interest to the farming community 

“ To promote social intercourse and the study of economic and social questions 
bearing on the interests of the farming community 

" To jrromote harmony between farmers and their employees ”. 

“ To improve the conditions of rural life generally ”. 

To the present the activities and achievements of the Union have been 
economic and ])olitical. The Union eschews party politics officially, but renders 
vocal the political opinions of farmers, and watches legislative measures brought 
before Parliament. 

Neither the Co-Operative Societies nor the Farmers’ Unions have done much 
to further a country-life movement ” directly, though they achieve something by 
the mere bringing together of farmers to discuss common problems. Their chief 
significance rests in the possibility that they may be utilized for the furtherance 
of the general social welfare of the countryside. The avowed aims of both the Farm- 
ers’ Unions and Co-operation are such that they should reasonably be expected 
to take a lead in such work. 


Such in brief are the principal features of New Zealand country-life. The or- 
ganised attempts at amelioration of rural conditions are just beginning to bear fruit, 
and although undoubtedly mistakes have been made in the past, the record of both 
official and private organisations in this respect has ^ on the whole been remarkable. 


Though much remains to be done in the material sense in the development of 
transport and of intellectual life especially education, it seems inevitable that with 
the emergence of world agriculture from the economic morass of the post-war 
years, New Zealand will participate in the revival of prosperity among the agricul- 
tural countries, and will experience an immense material and intellectual impetus 
in the not very remote future. 

H. Belshaw, M. a. (N. Z.) Ph. D. (Cambridge) 

Professor of Economics, Auckland University College. 


LAND SYSTEMS 

The General Scheme of Land Improvement in Italy. 

The necessity, in view of the increase in population, of intensifying agricul- 
tural production (i) to the utmost possible extent, together with the desire to check 
urbanisation by improvement of rural conditions, fully explain the lines which are 
being followed by the Italian Government in securing ways and means for the so-called 
“ bonifica integrale " by which is to be understood the execution, in all parts of the 
Kingdom of Italy, of systematic schemes of land drainage and irrigation operations 
conjoined with the construction of roads, aqueducts, rural buildings, farm workers’ 
dwellings, etc. The general underlying principle is that of regarding as inseparable 
from land drainage and sanitation measures the question of agricultural imi)rove- 
ment and land settlement. In this last there ivS of course involved development 
in regard to building, communications, means of transport, and ])ossibly, also in- 
land navigation and industry at lea.st in so far as necessary to ensure not only 
intensive cultivation but in addition the possibility of settlement in the areas to be 
improved. The measure ititroduced is hence comprehensive- and far-reacliing, of 
the first importance from the economic and social standpoint. Its object is to im- 
prove the agricultural and the food situation of the country, and to settle per- 
manently on the land a larger number of workers and families. 

The significance and value of this great reform cannot be adequately grasped 
nor can an idea be formed of its probable effects without first recalling the es.sential 
points of the previous legislation on which it is based and which constitute its 
preliminary phases. It may however be stated that it sums up a tendency in 
legislation which has been develo])ing over a long series of years and that it is the 
final embodiment of the traditional conception of honifica while extending it in 
accordance with the new requirements. 

The first general regulations is.sued on the subject in 1882 regarded the problem 
as a simple question of drainage and embankment of marshy areas (2). Experience 
however clearly shows that such a limitation of the question could not lead to 
effective results especialE^ in the regions in which malaria was not got rid of by the 
simple drainage of the marshes and where even an adequate drainage sy.stem 
was not enough to bring about the desired intensification of cultivation. There 


(1) From 1922 to 1927 the Italian population increased by more than 2,000,000. This fact and 
its implications explain the anxiety of the Italian authorities to increase the productive area in ijropor- 
tion to the increased consumption. It is only necessary to reflect that in spite of the results already 
obtained from the “Wheat Campaign” thanks to which the production has risen from an annual 
average production prior to 1922 of about 45,000,000 quintals to 62,000,000 quintals in 1028, Italy 
is still obliged to import annually about 25,000,000 quintals of wheat. 

(2) Reclamation by drainage was undertaken by the State from the union of Italy to March 1928 
at a total expenditure of 2,720,648,057 liras. 



was an increasing recognition of the necessity of bringing the progress of the drain- 
age operations into relation with the position of the general land improvement 
measures and this principle was fully adopted by the new consolidating law on 
land improvements of 30 December 1923, No. 3256 in accordance with which (a) 
the notion of bonifica di prima categoria was more clearly defined, being 
recognised as that type of betterment in which the combined hygienic and eco- 
nomic advantages are in the social interest mainly (i) ; (6) it was provided also 
that among the works in question there should be included all those required to 
ensure the degree of humidity necessary for the crops and for the circulation of 
water in the canals ; ,(c) Special provisions were included likely to ensure the com- 
pletion of the agricultural improvements. Powers were confei:red on the author- 
ities to compel concessionaries to submit together with the technical and financial 
details of the scheme for reclamation by drainage also details relating to agricultural 
improvement; in this way combining the two aspects of the land development, 
instead of subordinating the one to the other ; {d) provision was also made for 
recognising minor improvement works, more particularly in the neighbourhood 
of centres of population. 

These measures however always presupposed the existence of marshy lands, 
as it was in these cases only that the work of betterment assumed the charac- 
ter of a work of public utility and for that reason was entrusted to State 
organisations. It was the law of Serpieri of 18 May 1924, No. 753, on land develop- 
ment schemes of public interest’' {trasformazioni fondiarie di pubhlico inter esse) 
amended by the Decree-Law of 29 November 1925, No. 2464, which widened the 
field of State intervention. In addition to the redemption, from the economic and 
hygienic standpoint, of the marshy areas only, the object of this law is to secure 
the intensification of production in those regions where waste lands exist, 
whatever may be the cause, physical or economic, of such conditions. On this 
basis there should be classified as comprensori di trasformazione fondaria " (areas 
to be subjected to land development operations) all areas in which for geological 
or hydraulic reasons, absence or deficiency of communications, failure of irrigation 
water, and generally speaking for serious reasons of a physical or social nature, 
agriculture is a backward condition, but which at the same time appear capable of 
improvement with beneficial result in general. In areas in which such land improve- 
ment appears in view of the anticipated increase in production to be of public 
interest and is to be executed in accordance with a single scheme of operations, 
the Government is empowered to proceed with any public works which must be 
carried out concurrently with the land improvement, and further to carry out 
such agricultural improvements and such land settlement as concern most of the 
farms in the area. In this way land improvements covering a number of pro- 
perties acquire the character of public works, while on the other hand the law 
makes the land improvements which are of special interest for particular properties 
obligatory on the respective landowners. All work essential to the completion 
in each comprensorio of the general scheme of land improvement or development 
— apart from the improvements of special interest to the separate properties — 
must as a rule be effected by a concession to the consortium of the landowners 


(1) All other betterment schemes are*ciasse(i as of “ seconda categoria". improvements of the first cat- 
egory are carried out by the State, which executes them directly or entrusts them to consortia of owners, or 
to provinces, to communes or to individuals ; those of the ^cond category are carried out by individ- 
uaJis, although the State assists in the execution either dedaring them hgi be df public utility, or by 
making certain contribiitions whep public health is concerned or when the schemes provide for consider- 
able agricultural improvements. 


concerned. These consortia may be formed voluntarily or under compulsion, 
the regulations being the same as those in force for the consortia established 
for land reclamation work. On one and the same comprensorio there may exist 
several such bodies, while in addition facilities are given for forming a consortium 
of the second (higher) grade to supervise the work of the others. 

In default of consortia, the concession may be made to any other corporate 
body or to an individual, possessing or undertaking to acquire possession of some 
considerable part of the area to be developed. The concessions may also be made to 
tenants of a considerable part of the lands included in the comprensotio provided 
that they undertake to carry opt the land improvements that are of special interest 
to the farms rented. The concessionary may be authorised to expropriate such part 
of the comprensorio (land or buildings) as may be susceptible of important changes 
in cultivation or of industrial utilisation. As regards improvements to be made 
on separate properties, any person who as the owner of properties in the compren- 
sorio has a definite interest in it and proposes to execute land improvements in 
accordance with the general scheme of development, may apply for i)ower to ext)ro- 
priate land or buildings which it is proposed to improve, always provided that they 
are susceptible of really considerable transformation. The expropriation cannot 
however be allowed if the owner makes a declaration that he is himself ready to 
carry out the improvements proposed and gives adequate security that he will do 
so. Within the last few years 23 such areas {coniprensorii) have been defined, 
including in all about 1,200,000 hectares, distributed in nearly all parts of Italy 
and especially in the South and in the Islands of Sicily and Sardinia. Undoubtedly 
land improvement work has been systematised and its sco])e much enlarged by 
the Serpieri law which contemplates the co-ordinated treatment of mountain and 
lowland, the redemption of the lands unproductive from want of water and the 
systematic subdivision of the large estates. 

There are in addition the special measures relating to irrigation which are com- 
bined in the consolidated text* approved by Ro3^al Decree 2 October 1922, No. 1747, 
amended and completed by the Royal Decrees of 20 May 1926, No. 1154, and 13 
August 1926, No. 1907 (i). According to the principal provisions in force, “ with 
the object of promoting the increase of agricultural production by means of irriga- 
tion works ", subsidies may be granted : (a) for enquiries and draft schemes relating 
to these works and to the improved utilisation of the surface and subterranean 
waters ; {h) for the establishment of experimental irrigation farms ; (c) for the en- 
couragement of and award of premiums to private enterprise in extending any such 
works ; (d) for investigation of subterranean waters, borings, construction of wells, 
installations of wind pumps and electric plants connected with water distribution 
Schemes. 

For any quantity of water utilised, the State may assign to the person or per- 
sons carrying out the works required a contribution which may vary from 35 to 
45 per cent, of the amount expended in Northern and Central Italy and from 35 
to 50 per cent, in Southern Italy and in the Islands (Sicily and Sardinia) according 
to the importance of the undertaking from the point of view of public interest and 
of the changes with which it is encumbered. In calculating tliis contribution, ac- 
count is taken not merely of the expenses of installation, but also of the working 


(x) See the note on “ Irrigation in Italy ” in the International Revinv of Agriculture of January 
1928, p. 16. It may be stated that at the present time x, 600, 000 hectares are under irrigation 75 
per cent, of which lie in Northern Italy and 25 per cent, in the other regions of the mainland and in 
the Islands. 


costs and of the necessity for additional improvements of the lands to be irrigated. 
Special attention should be called to the provisions regulating the irrigation con- 
sdrtia of land owners, which may be formed if the proposal receives the favourable 
vote of the majority of the owners concerned, even though such majority repre- 
sents only one-fourth of the area to be irrigated. Provision is also made for the 
compulsory establishment of consortia when shown to be required for the further- 
ance of agriculture. Provision may also be made by bodies of this type for agri- 
cultural iniprovements in their comprensorio, such as construction of farm roads, 
rural buildings, supply of drinking water, etc. In the absence of any initiative on 
the i)art of the owners or their consortia, the works may’ be carried out by ordinary 
firms. Provisions for encouragement of irrigation works are also contained in the 
Decree-Law of 9 October 1919, No. 2161, relating to the sources from which public 
waters may be obtained and their utilisation, and empowering the Government to 
make special grants for the construction of reservoirs and artificial lakes. These 
grants which may be made over a jieriod of at mo.st 50 years may be as high as 
8,000 liras per annum for every million cubic metres of water collected.' 

The legislation on land improvement and land development and on irrigation 
works having been peifected, it was recognised to be essential for the regions where 
the rural population is crowded into urban centres, to encourage the removal of 
the peasants to points nearer the actual place of work and provision for the forma- 
tion of rural centres was made by’ the Law of 7 February 1926, No. 193, while by 
the Law of 16, June No. 1,042, provision was made for the minor agri- 

cultural iniprovements, e. g., farm roads, breaking up and clearing of land, watering 
troughs for stock, etc., in cases where it would be difficult to expect the landowners 
to take any initiative apart from vState aid. 

Subsequently’ steps were taken as described in earlier numbers of this Review (i) 
to consolidate all the legislation on agricultural credit (Decree-Law of 29 July 1927, 
No. 1509, converted with amendments into the Law of 5 July 1928, No. 1760), 
and to establish a National Consortium for Agricultural Improvement' Credit {Con- 
sorzio nazionale per il credito agrario di miglioramcnto), the purpose of which is to 
supply funds for land improvements on a large scale and for the more important 
reclamation and irrigation operations. 

The considerable development of land reclamation and irrigation schemes 
for the most part worked under consortia of persons concerned, has brought into 
relief the need for a central organisation giving direction and especially financial 
assistance while effecting a closer collaboration with the State. It was with this 
object that the Association of the Land Improvement and Irrigation Consortia 
(Associazione Nazionale fra i Consorzt di Bonifica e di Irrigazione) was formed by 
the Decree-Law of 26 April 1928, No. 1017, converted into the law of 20 De-. 
cember 1928, No. 3226. This institution although so recently formed has already 
had a far reaching and beneficial effect. 

The Law for the comprehensive betterment schemes {bonifica integrale) dated 
24 December 1^28, No. 3134, summarises and consolidates in a sense all the pro- 
visions already mentioned, which enter into it as factors and presuppositions, and 
accordingly does not merely deal with marslw lands and lands under extensive culti- 
vation or lying waste, but provides adequate means for proceeding everywhere 
on national territory to the intensification of cultivation and production. It is 
thus the law for the general heightening of the efficiency of Italian agriculture equally 


(1) See International Review of Agriculture, September 1927 and March 1928. 
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in respect of land drainage, sanitation, agriculture proi)er, irrigation, forestry and 
population. 

On the basis of careful investigation into the operations of reclamation, irrig- 
ation, etc., as undertaken by concessionary bodies or companies, it has been 
possible to formulate the programme of the work to be executed and the amount of 
the funds required is fixed in accordance with the e.stiiiiate requirements. The 
essential object of the present measure is to determine, in accordance with the 
ratios to be here indicated, the contribution to be made by thCvState towards the 
expenditure involved in carrying out works falling under the following categories. 

(a) Land Reclamation and Irrimiion Works. — vState assistance in this case is 
administered by two Ministries : the Ministry of Public Works in res])ect of the land 
reclamation works throughout the Kingdom and the irrigation works in Southern 
Italy and in the Islands ; the Ministry of National Kconomy in res])ect of the ir- 
rigation works in Northern and Central Italy. The former is authorized to contract 
engagements for 250,000,000 liras annually for 30 years. To meet the i)ayinents 
corresponding to these engagements 7,710 million liras have been .set aside, })ayable 
in instalments over 30 years. The average t)crcentage contribution of the vState 
to the expenditure for land drainage works and for irrigation works within the eoin- 
petenceoftheMinistry of Public Works is 68 per cent, for land drainage and 42.5 
per cent, for irrigation in vSouthern Italy and the Islands. The Ministry for National 
Kconomy is further authorised, to set aside further sums for irrigation warrks in 
Northern and Central Italy to an amount of 660 million liras ])aval)le in 30 annual 
instalments. The percentage contribution of the State towards the costs of carrying 
out these operations is on the average 40 ])er cent. 

(b) ( onsiruction of Rttral Atjiicducls and Snpplv of T)rinkin<^ Water 

State contribution to the costs in this case is fixed at the rate of 75 |)er cent. To 
meet this payment sums of 390 and 600 million liras resi - ctively ure set aside, 
divided into 30 annual instalments ; these have also to be used to provide the con- 
tributions towards co.st of construction and adajitation of farm roads, as below. 

(c) Construction of \'illaocs and of Isolated Rural Buildini’s. — s^tate aid for 
the exiienditure involved is fixed at the maximum limit of 30 ])er cent. A sum of 
300 million liras is set aside, }>ayablc in 30 annual instalments. 

(d) ( onstruction and Adaptation of barm Roads. — vState aid towaials cost 
of construction and adaotation of farm roads for the use of several farms is fixed at 
the maximum rate of 40 pei cent. Piovisi(m is made for tliis ex])endit are, {ogetlnu- 
wdth the contributions to be made tor the provision of drinking waiter, by the 
setting aside of 600 millions payable in 30 annual instalments. In Southern Italy 
and in the Islands the contribution may amount to 87.5 per cent, and ]>rovision is 
made for this from the funds set aside as above .stated on the budget of the Ministry 
of Public Works for land drainage and for irrigation. 

(e) Generating of Electric Power for Agricultural and for Land Improvement 
Purposes and Schemes for UtiUsation. - State aid for this juirpose amounts a])|)rox- 
imately to 40 per cent, of the cost. Payment of this contribution is met by 
allocations of 45 million liras, divided into 30 annual instalments. 

Seeing that the execution of inq^ortant operations of land development will 
oblige the concessionaries to invest large capital sums, and wdth a view^ to stimulating 
such investment, the Government is empow^ered in exceptional cases to guarantee 
the capital and the interest of the bonds which have been issued for the carrying out 
of the required works by consortia of landowners and by organisations formed for 
the purpose of land reclamation or land development ; moreover, the Ministry of 
Public Works or of National Kconomy according to the ca.se may guarantee up to a 




sum not exceeding lo million liras, the loans made, through the meditmi of the 
National Association of the Land Improvement and Irrigation Consortia already 
mentioned, to newly established consortia for initial working expenses. 

In all the amount representing the annual instalments to be shown on the State 
budget for purposes of honifica integrale is 9,705 million liras. The present value 
of this amount, which is to be paid over a period of 30 years, calculated- at the 
rate of discount in force for the deferred payments (7.50 per cent.) is 4,043 million 

h'inally the Government is instructed by the same measure to regulate the re- 
lations between land owners and tenants of farms to be improved and to encourage 
the reparcelling of small holdings which fall under land development schemes. 
Other questions are dealt with, such as that of compensation for improvements 
carried out by tenants on rented farms (i), which have been the subject of discus- 
sion for some time in Italy. The settlement of these questions would ensure that 
not only land owners but also tenant farmers would take an active part in this 
new policy of land improvement. In particular it is in the excessive fra^ienta- 

tion of rural properties.in other words in the very small size of the holdings, that the 

main obstacle, often insuperable, is found to the intensification of production. 

As the contributions to the land improvement expenses for which the vState is 
responsible are distributed over thirty financial years, and it will be necessary for 
those undertaking the work to have recourse to credit, the Associazione Nazionalc 
f ra i Censor zi di Bonifica e di Irrigazione has . made arrangements with the larger 
credit and thrift institutions for obtaining funds on favourable terms, the precise 
amount being 500 million liras per annum for 10 years.. This sum of five milliards 
of liras is considered sufficient to meet the immediate financial needs of this huge 
undertaking. On the whole the operations of various kinds which it is estimated 
should be carried out relate to an area of 3,658,000 hectares, t. e., about 12.8 per 
cent, of the area under cultivation or forests in the Kingdom, which is 111 all 
28 446,670 hectares ; these operations may be thus distinguished : general land 
development. 1,400,000 hectares : irrigation works, 1,100.000 hectares ; improve- 
ment works in course of operation, 568,000 hectares ; land drainage works still to 
be initiated, 590,000 hectares. In the first year (i July 1929-30 June 1930) the 
cost of the operations is estimated at more than 600 million liras. 

The National Fascist Confederation of Farmers [Confederazione Nazionale 
Fascista degli Agricoltori) is actively engaged in making the scheme well understood 
in farming circles, and with this object have invited the provincial federeitions which 
are linked with it to collaborate, by means of the respective “ Commissions of Fn- 
quirv for Land Development'’ iCommissiMi di studio per la trasformazionc jondia- 
ria), with the State organisations and with individuals for the most effective and 
prompt achievement of the objects of the law. L. 



♦ 
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Provvedimenti per la bonifica integrale. Disegno di Icgge pr^entato dal Mirii- 
stro dei lavori pubblici (Giuriati) alia Presidenza della Camera dei peputati il 15 set- 
tembre Tg28-anno VI. Camera dei Deputati*. Legislatura XXVII. Atti parlameii- 
tari n. 2110. 


(I) The Confederazione Nazionale Fascista dealt Agricoltori lias already carefully studied the question 
and has drawn up a “ Schema di nonne su le migliorie nelle locazioni di fondi rustic! ” which will do 
much to Ughten the task of the Government. 


integrale. Relazione della Conmiissione speciale 
nommata dal Presidente della Camera dei Deputati sul disegno di legge presentato 
neUa s^uta del 24 novembre 1928-anno VII. Camera deiDeputa^ Ugislatura 
XXVII. Atti parlamentari n. 2110-A. * 

^isegno di legge presentato dal Mini- 
^ Senate del Regno nella toniata del 14 dicenibre 
1928-anno VII, approvato dalla Camera dei Deputati TS dicembre 1928- anno VII 
Senate del Regno. Regislatura XXVII. Atti parlamentaro n. 1850 

la bonifica mtegrale. Relazione della Commissione si>eciale 
n^ 1850 Regno. Regislatura XX VII. Atti parlamentari 

’ Provvedinienti per la bonifica mtegrale. Gaz- 
zetta uffitiale dei Regno d ltaha, n. 12. Rome, 15 January igzg-Year VII. 

P^l^^lpall ^sposizioni legislative per la bonifica e lo sviliippo deil’agricoltura 
Confederazione Nazionale dei Sindacati Fascisti dell'Agricoltura. Roma iqzq-VII. 

bonifica integrale. Confederazione Nazionale Fascista’degli Avri- 
coltori. Ufiicio bonifica integrale. Rome, 1929- VII. ^ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Brkbbia, Carlos : Rl Comercio Internacional del trigo. Revista de Cicncia% Fco- 
nomzcas. Buenos Aires, a. XVI, pag. 58, serie II, n. 79. 

[The^autlior gives a brief but'coniprehensive survey of the trade in cereals and 

point of view of the progress in the teclmique 
of tins trade and of the legal aspect of the contracts involved. He is mainly in- 
terested m the agricultural co-operative societies, in tlie arl^itration courts, and in the 
up-coimtiy markets of the priiicipid exporting countries. For each of these countries 
panada, Umted States, Argentina, AustraUa, India, Russia, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
T ®.^^tches the market organisation and marketing conditions. 

M. Brebbia then passes on to examine tlie correspondiiig coimnercial situation 
« pruicipal imj>ortmg coimtries (Great Britain, Italy, ('xermaiiy, France, Belgium 
HoJl^d, Switzerland) and concludes by making a comparative analysis of the differ- 
ent fonns of model contracts, and of tlie principal clauses in use on tlie more impor- 
tant markets, relating to quality, quantity, price, sliipment, ases of force maieure 
msurmice, payment discharge, damage, arbitration. The article is completed by an 
analytical table of tlie contracts in msej. ^ 

Gomkz Morin, Manuel ; Rl credito agricola en Mexico. Madrid, 1928 1 vol. 

[In a note on the consolidating law of agricultural credit in Mexico, passed 
10 Pebruary 1920, the author draws attention to tlie leading features of this nnport- 
^t reform, to the auxi lary in^^^^^^ vi.:., the National Bank of Agricultural 

Credit and the local Credit Societies, and to the guarantees and forms of the various 
kmds of operations]. 

KUxNGK (k'rardo. lya Xiidii.stria azucarera del Hawai. Lima (Peril), 1928 2o» i). 

[ he author who was commissioned to make a studv of sugar iirofluction in 
Hawaii attributes the succe.ss of the industry in this country to tlie satisfactorv 
organisation of co-operation and to the prevalence of ‘scientific methods]. 

Lange, Jakob B. A Danish view of British fannmg. London, John Lane 1928. 

49 p* 10.2 cm. ' 

1 author, who is Warden of the Odense Smallholders' vSehool has beenastu- 

dent of the social and economic life of England for the last forty vears and has 
lately made a tour through the rural areas of most of the Ivnglish ‘counties The 
signs of inactivity mid partial stagnation in British farming lie attributes to the 
predominance of the landlord system and advocates further establishment of small 
moldings, grouped m colonies with co-operative institutions, and devoting attention 
to mtensive cultivation]. 

ha. Industria Azucarera Argentina. Opdsculo publicado por el tvJw/ro Aiiiairpto 
JNacional. Buenos Aires, 1928. 3a edicion, 82 p. 

[Within the limited space of this pamphlet, tlie writer makes quite clear the pre- 
.sent jiosition of the sugar industry in the Argentine Republic. 

home tables are added on the customs duties and charges on sugar in all countries 
mid a statistical statement of the world production of sugar in the last i 5 year.s]. 
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f^mily^’^efLthk^l^”ottr/ d'llrtricts is especially difficult on account of its 
liability to unexpecteci losses. 
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These principles of the inalienability of homestead lands and their freedom f rom 
execution mere criticized by a large number of legal authorities for reasons of a 
strictly juridical character, based on the current conceptions of the principle of 
ownership and of the liability of the debtor towards his creditor. But apart from 
the fact that in other sections of private law these criteria have been overridden on 
grounds of social policy and that many derogations from the principle that “ he 
who binds himself binds his property ” could be enumerated, there is another reason 
which is in our opinion fundamental. This is to be found in the fact that the 
institution of the homestead owing to its form and to its character of an institution 
— at least as regards the lines along which it has developed up to the present 
day — completely novel and original in its construction and hence not perfectly 
definable nor completely developed, ought, as a legal conception, to be considered 
as belonging to the law of the Family rather than to the law of Real Rights or of 
Obligations. Thus logically detached in view of its peculiar nature from the 
remaining body of ])rivate Taw, it would rank as a particular section of F<imily 
Taw — that is, of a branch of law^ wdiich, as the result of the fact that the family 
constitutes one of the social bases on w'hich the State reposes and develops, tends 
by its very nature to approximate to Public Taw. A remarkable effort towards 
thus incori)orating the institution of the rural family property in the corpus of 
P'amily Taw is to be seen in the recent legislative develo])menls in Mexico 
considered below. Before dealing witli these particular innovations it is 
proposed to cast a rapid glance over the corres])onding legislation in other 
countries. 

The earliest and most enthusiastic supporters of the rural family property or 
" bien de famille ” are to be found in Fh'ance. This is easily explained when one 
considers the great im})ortance ascribed in I'rance to the p^'jtection of the small 
holding as a means of counteracting rural exodus and the depopulation of the coun- 
try side. The I'rench legislature after long years of study and discussion, of uncer- 
tainty and hesitation, consecrated in the famous law of 12 July IQ09 the creation 
of the “ bien dc famille 

In vSwitzerland, another country of peasant ])roprietors, the new^ Civil Code 
deals with this institution in articles 335 -359, thus bringing into being the so-called 
“ asile de famille ” (“ family home ”). In Egypt a law has been passed (lyaw No. 4 
of 1913) which although not exactly providing for the e.stablishment of the rural 
family property has, for considerations of the same order, exempted small agricult- 
ural properties from distraint. The Brazilian Civil Code of 1916 dedicates a whole 
chapter to the rural family property (General Section, Book 11 , Concerning Property, 
Title One (and only), on the Various Kinds of Property, Chapt. Vi, as also does 
Venezuela in its new Civil Code promulgated in 1916. 

Germany, by a law of 10 May 1920, has also created a similar institution under 
the name “ Heimstatt ” which, in .spite of some features peculiar to itself, bears 
analogies to the principles contained in the legislation quoted above. lk)rtugal, 
again, in 1920, has instituted a “ canal de jamilia ” almost completely modelled on 
the French “ bien de famille 

In other countries many bills having the same object await the sanction of the 
legislator whilst in others again the question is the subject of interested and 
animated debate. 

* 

Hs * 

The French Parliament has finally approved the bill proposed as far back as 
1923 by FAbbe Temire, one of the oldest and most strenuous supporters of the rural 
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family property. The object of the Bill is to increase the maximum value of such 
property, which has been fixed by the Law of 12 July 1909 at 8,000 francs. This 
figure had, in view of the fall in the value of the currency and the change in the 
economic situation, obviously become insufficient to cover the present value of 
the house and plot of adjacent land necessary to constitute a rural family 
property. In fact the constitution of a bien de famille " had, in spite of the 
benefits and privileges granted in 1909, become impossible. The recent law of 
14 March 1928 brings this maximum value up to 40,000 francs, a sum considered 
adequate to the changed economic position. 

The new Civil Code of Mexico, published on 30 August 1928, has regulated the 
rural family property as a organic whole. This remarkable piece of legal construct- 
ion deserves a detailed and profound analysis. 

The rural family property had already formed the subject of a provision of the 
Political Constitution of the United States of Mexico since 1917- ^7 Con- 

stitution had in fact, in tracing the broad lines of the legislation to be passed in 
the subject of agriculture, in particular for the objects of the sub-division of great 
landed estates, laid down that “ the local legislations shall make provision for the 
family patrimony, determining the property of which it is to consist, while adopting 
as basic principles that such property shall be inalienable and not subject to any 
distraint or charge whatsoever 

In the new Civil Code of Mexico the institution of the rural family property is 
rightly placed in Book I, On Persons, constituting the Twelfth Title : Of the Family 
Patrimony. This patrimony may consist of a dwelling house and in some cases of 
land suitable for cultivation. In the majority of the other countries which have 
introduced legal rules on the constitution of rural family property, it is laid down that 
the land must adjoin the dwelling house. This provision renders the constitution 
of the rural family property in many cases difficult. The Mexican Code makes no 
mention of such a condition — - a fact which in itself marks a notable advance. 

It is expressly declared that the property forming the family patrimony does 
not pass from the person constituting the patrimony to the members of the family 
benefiting thereby. The latter have only the right to use and enjoy the property, 
in other words to live in the house and enjoy the fruits of the ground assigned to 
the family patrimony. This right is granted to the husband or wife of the person 
constituting it and to the persons whom he or she is obliged, under the provisions 
of Chapt. II, Title VI (On Legal Support) to support. 

Those benefiting from the property assigned to the family patrimony are re- 
presented in all their relations with third parties, in matters connected with the 
patrimony, by the person constituting it. In default of the latter, the beneficia- 
ries by a majority vote, appoint a representative wh(' will be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the property. The property assigned to the patrimony is inalien- 
able and is not subject to distraint or to any charge whatsoever. It must be sit- 
uated within the municipal area where the person constituting it resides. Only 
one family patrimony may be constituted for each family, and the constitution of a 
second patrimony, while the first patrimony is still in existence is void of any legal 
effect. 

The Mexican law, differing in thi6 from the provisions of the French legis- 
lation, lays down that the property assigned to the family patrimony may not 
exceed in value a certain sum varying according to the particular area. For the 
municipality of Mexico this sum is fixed at 6,000 pesos, for the rest of the 
Federal District and for the District north of the Bay of California at 3,000 pesos 
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Md lastly at l ooo pesos for the District south of the Bay of California and for 
the territory of Quintana Roo. 

Any person wishmg to constitute a family patrimony must make written de- 
claration to the local judge, indicating with the utmost precision what part of his 
property he intends to assign to the constitution of the patrimony so that the pro- 
■" PiiWic Register. He must at the same time prove : 

• attained his majority or is emancipated ; 2. that he resides in the place 

where he intends to constitute the patrimony ; 3. that the family for whose benefit 
he intends to constitute a patnmony does in fact exist. (This proof is furnished by 
extracts from the returns of the Registrar General) ; 4. that the property with 
which It IS proposed to constitute the patrimony belongs to the person constituting 
It and IS not subject to any charges other than servitudes ; 5. that its value 
does not exceed the maximum allowed by the law. The Judge shall after 
satisfying himself of the accuracy of the documents furnished, confirm the 
constitution of the family patrimony and order its proper registration in the Land 
eglster. The same procedure is followed when it is desired to increase up to the 
maximum allowed by the law the value of a patrimony created for a lesser amount. 

An important provision is contained in art. 734 which contemplates the com- 
pulsory constitution of a family patrimony in favour of dependents. The article 
in question lays down that whenever there is a danger of the person responsible 
v j j maintenance of certain dependents losing his property either as a result of 
bad admmistration or extravagance, the dependents, or where these are under dis- 
ability, their guardian or else the Law Officer of the Republic (Ministero Publico) 
may make application for the constitution of a family patrimony within the max- 
imum limits of value laid down by the law. 

With the object of encouraging the formation of family patrimonies Art 7:54 
introduces special provisions for the transfer of certain lands belonging to the Fe^ 
era domain or to individual States of the Union to persons wishing to con.stitute 
such patnmonies. But whereas persons constituting such patrimony out of their 
own property need not be Mexican subjects, it is expressly laid down'that persons 
TOshing to obtain the transfer of State lands, must be Mexican subjects. In add- 
ition to this last requirement, and to the usual requirements of majority, residence 
and existence of the family relationship the person constituting the patrimony 
in the case when he does so out of State property, must prove that he and the other 
members of the family are in a position to hold an office or engage in a particular 
profession, industry or commerce and that they possess the necessary material 
equipment for the trade or profession followed by them. He mu.st in addition de- 
clare the amount of his income in order that it may be ascertained whether he is in 
a position to pay the purchase price of the land ceded to him on the specially favour- 
able terms offered by the State. La.stlyhe is required to prove that he pos.sesses 
no property of his own. The law allows anyone who has a lawful interest in 
the matter the right to prove that a person who con.stituted a family patrimony out 
of lands furnished by the State had property of his own and to obtain from the judge 
a declaration that the constitution of the patrimony is in consequence fraudulent 
and void. 

A special administrative procedure is prescribed for the constitution of this 
SMond form of patrimony which like the constitution bv persons of a patrimony out 
of their own property is subject to the confirmation of the Judge and requires to 
be registered in the Public Register. 

iJ^*^*^*^*^ patrimony has been constituted according either to the one method 
or the other, the family is obliged to live in the house and cultivate the ground. 
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Bills. 


Belgium. — Projet de loi relatif a la protection des animaux. Annales Parlemen- 
taires, Stances du 12 et du 19 juin 1928, pp. 944 . 967 - 

[TheChamberof Deputies in the course of its se^ions of 12 and 19 last 

ed a new bill on the subject of the protection of animals. This bill 

for preventing overcrowding of animals exjxised for sale and contemplates 

tific modification of the rules on slaughtering in order to ^ ^ 

which animals intended for slaughter are subjected. It also contams ^ 

shooting of pigeons. The creation of a special Bureau for supervising the applicaUon 

of this law, is also proposed]. 

Projet de loi accordant la personnalite civile fi certains etablissements d’interet 
agricole. Annales Parlementaires, Seance du 29 1927. P* 1S71. 

[The Chamber of Deputies has discussed a bill proposing to grant civil 
to hiher education schools and research stations connected with agriculture belong- 
ing to the State. These institutions include the State Agronomic tastitutes at ^ 
aifd Gembloux. the State Higher Normal Institute of Agricultural 

Laeken and the State Plant Improvement Station at Gembloux. The State Veter 

inary Medicine School atCureghem as well as the schools of agriculbne 

and^e institutes for research in agriculture may, within the conditions determmed y 

Roval Order, be granted civil |x?rsonality. 

The powers, organisation and mode of working of these establishments are determm- 

ed by Royal Order]. 
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ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS IN AGRICULTURE 

The Index-tiiimber method and the study of economic fluctuations in Soviet 

Russia. 

PART I 

§ I. INTROPUCTION. 

The employment of the system of index numbers in Russian pre-war economy 
coincides almost exactly with the period during which the method became most 
widely diffused in Europe and America. It is well known that apart from the 
earlier price index, published in England about 70 years ago by the Economist and 
apart from the Sauerbeck index-numbers of the Statist, an index which goes back 
to 1886, all the other pre-war index -numbers refer to the period lying between 1893, 
the date of the index of the Finance Commission of the American Senate, and 1910, 
the date of the publication of the index of the Labour Department of Canada. In 
Russia, the publication of index-numbers began in the last years of last century on 
the initiative of the Department of Commerce and Industry. In its “Statement 
of Wholesale Prices of Commodities on the Principal Russian Markets from 1890 
to 1896 “ this Department gave the movement of prices during that period in re- 
lation to those of the year 1890, these prices being taken as basis and considered 
as equal to 100. In this report the-index-numbers were established for 60 products 
divided into 7 groups as follows : 

1. Cereals. 

2. Oils and Fats. 

3. Animal products. 

4. Textile products. 

5. Mining products. 

6. Chemical products. 

'fhe method used inthe preparation of these index -numbers consisted in obtain- 
ing the arithmetic means of the seven price index-numbers of groups, numbers 
which already represented the arithmetic mean of the change in the prices of the 
particular products. As regards the weighting coefficient, nothing precise had 
been established and the weighting was done by. an approximate method. There 
were also serious gaps in this system, the chief one being that a price index had 
not been calculated for the products of forestry, which has in Russia an importance 
of the first order ; in this connection it is only necessary to mention that the turn- 
over in regard to these products before the war amounted to a total of 600 to 700 
million roubles per year. . 
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pre§>ent general condusicms qn t^ tm^iSind^s of the commeixial ^ eapfeo*! 

ally on those of the agricultinral tnarketr In consequence of the. overseas compe’* 
tition during the last decades of last century, agricultural prices have undergone in 
Russia, as in all other parts^f Eutope, frequent and fairly well-marked fluctuations. 
But it was not by pure diauce^ that the first establishflient of price indices . coin^ 
cided in Russia with themoJletaty reform accomplished by the Minister Witte in 
1897, The constant fluctuation in the value of Russian money made itself felt 
throughout the economic life of the country and brought about a impture of equilib- 
rium in the prices of products, the whole system of the regulation of the monetary 
circulation and of credit must necessarily be based on the thorough study of the 
changes in the general price level. 

If, before the war, price index-numbers, were merely a general means of orienta- 
tion in the market situation and if they could be employed as an aiixiliarymeans 
for correction of defects of a monetary system which used however to function 
normally* on the contrary, after the Revolution, and after a depreciation of the 
currency on a scale such as had never before occurred in the history of economic 
life, the price index-numbers were the s6le expedient making it possible to intro- 
duce some degree of order into the monetary and commercial economy which had 
been so completely upset. At the end of the Revolution of February 1917, the pur- 
chasing power of the rouble was still equal to one-third, or 32 kopecks, but soon after- 
wards it fell very sharply, and in the middle of 1922, when the Revolution was at . 

its greatest haght it fell to a five millionth Of its value, that is to say, at that 
time the purchasing power of 50,000 roubles corresponded to that of one kopeck 
before the war. The issue of roubles whicjt on i November 1917 was one of 22,446 
millions roubles, had risen on i July 1921 to the truly fantastic astronomical fi^re 
of 2,346,139,000,000 roubles. This complete depreciation of the currency, as well as 
the general destruction of the bases of capitalist economy, was due mainly to a con- 
scious tendency on the part of the State economic policy. Monetary circulation 
was cpntrary to the fundamental principles of an emergent Socialist economy and 
it moreover lost all significance, in View of the fact that this economy must orient 
itself towards a direct mutual exchange, and one in kind, of the surplus products of 
town and country. But at the moment whep the liquidation of the money was 
in full swing the Russian Revolution, in consequence of an agrarian crisis of the 
most serious kind, abruptly underwent a radical transformation, by the intro- 
duction in the spring of 1921 of the New Economic Policy indicated in Russian 
by the abbreviation N. E. P, The* Communist economy has been obliged to give 
way to State capitalism. Monetary problems and the question of price of com- 
modities resumed their former importance. The depreciation of the rouble and 
the rise in price of commodities, which followed a parallel course, involved the 
Governmental enterprises in insurmountable difficulties in respect of the ealculation 
of the price of products. The constant fall of the exchange made it impossible to 
determiue these prices on a stable basis except after discounting the continual fall 
of the purchasing power of the Soviet rouble. It is obvious that even by this 
method it proved impossible to obtain a stable equivalent for price determination, 
since the monetary reform was only adopted in March 1924, but it did become ‘ 
'ix)ssible to obtain a unit of a determined value, facilitating the measurement of the 
constant rise of prices, although in relative figures, in index-numbers of the pa-ices. 
These index^numbers were to yield when taken together the prevailing tendency of 
the market in its develoi^nent, a tendency which can be isolated from the cliaqtic , 
price movements of the separate commodities. 


‘We Will endeavour to examine the main eharacteristics of these index-numbers 
of ^ees and in particular of the peasant index-numbers, and also t6 note the suc- 
cessive phases of the transformation. The study of these is of interest in itself and 
maW conribute to throw light on all the jphases through which Russian national 
economy hhs passed in these last few years. 

§ 2. Index-Numbers of Retail Prices. 

The study of the price movement during the revolutionary period in Russia 
was pne 6 f the principal tasks undertaken by the Institute for the Study of EcoU- 
omic Fluctuations established in Moscow in 1920 and directed up to the beginning 
of 1928 by Professor N. D. Kondratieff, an economi.st well known also outside Rus- 
sia. Hence this Institute was founded about six months later than the famous 
National Bureau of Economic Research, of New York. At that date, the period of 
: militant Communism, the commercial exchange on the home markets was still 
little developed. It was practically confined to retail trade in food stuffs. The 
Institute was then obliged to accept as a point of departure for its researches the 
calculatioi^ of the prices of a restricted number of types of commodities belonging 
especially to the class of food stuffs; It limited its action to following with at- 
tention the movement of the uncontrolled prices of the clandestine, that is to say, 


Groul) 

I: 

cereal products. 

)) 

II: 

pulse and edible fungi. 

)) 

III: 

fish and meat. 

)) 

IV: 

fats. 

» 

V : 

milk products and eggs. 

)) 

VI: 

groceries for table use. 

)) 

VII: 

non edible grocery wares. 

)) 

VHI : 

lighting materials. 

)) ' 

IX: 

clothing and foot wear. 


The general index, as well as the group index-numbers, were established on 
the basis of the index numbers of the separate commodities, by the process of arriv- 
ing at the arithmetic mean of these latter. ‘ The 1913 prices were adopted as the 
basis== 100. The index-numbers were calculated without the weighting whiqh 
the Institute did not consider to be essential from the point of view of method- 
ology* seeing that the weighted and the non- weighted index-numbers coincide very 
closely. Besides from the practical poirit of view, the weighting i*s almost imprac- 
ticable, on account of the absence of precise data on the movement of marketable 
commodities in the period under review. 

With the introduction of the New Economic Policy the movement of commod- 
ities underwent considerable changes, and as the ''food stuffs” index was no 
longer satisfactory, it was worked out in January 1922 on a wider basis covering 
98 commodities, including 52 food stuffs, and 46 non-edible commodities. All the 
commodities were divided into 13 groups. In this widened.index the basis of calcu- 
lation was still the prices of 1913. However in consequence of the radical mod- 
ification which occurred in the price ratios during the period of the war and of the 
Revolution, and as the general index assumes a totally different character if estab- 
lished on another basis, it was decided to calculate the retail price index- numbers 
in relation to the position in January 1922. 

The rapid process of the reconstruction of the Russian economy which in a 
very short space of time ran through all the phases of the capitalist economy, the 
development of which before the Revolution had occupied many decades, soon forced 
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specially n^ssary after tlie of the monetary ijefoi^ 11% average 

prices of April 1924 were then adopted as basis for the- index, because about that 
time foreign coinage at a constant value had been introduced into the, greater 
part of the Union. The prices were registered in a larger number of localities and 
especially where the effiect of the market conditions became apparent with special 
rapidity and dearness, that is to say on the markets and in the ba^iars for the 
majority of the products, and in the private dealers’ shops when the product 
under review was not offered on the public markets. Prices were collected oA the 
markets of 97 towns of the U. S. S. R. representing all the regi<ms of the Soviet 
Republic. 

As r^ards choice of commodities and their differing qualities for estab- 
lishment of index-numbers, the maximum of liberty was allowed to the local regis- 
trars, in view of the instability of trade and disorganisation of markets, in 
consequence of which there were perpetual changes in the type of commodities 
offered for sale. At the same time the registrars were obliged ever3rwhere to keep 
strictly to the t3q>es once selected by them, and to establish a double entry for each 
case of change of quality, entering the price of the new quality and that of the for- 
mer on the same day. In the sanie conditions it, was only possible to establish the 
absolute level, of the average prices for a limited number of cotumodities, but it 
was easy on the other hand to follow the ffuctuations. This special character of 
Russian statistics resulted finally in the preparation of mdex-numbers on the ’‘ step 
by step ” or “ chain ” method, to use the American terminology. This method, as 
is well known, consists in the adoption as statistical base unit of the price change of 
. commodities occurring in the course of a given interval of registration, a “ chain ” 
being thus formed, so to speak. 

In the opinion of A. W. Flux (i), the use of this method is “the only one cer- 
tain way of ensuring that the selection of the base- year shall not inflnehce the 
measure of price- change secured’’. As he points out, the advantages of 
method lie in the fact that “ a new commodity, or one newly arrived at k position 
of importance, can be introduced at any time without confusing the entire seiiea of 
calculation. It is only necessary to secure a satisfactory price comparison with the 
preceding year in order to fit a new quotation into the scheme ’’, In using 
method the advantages of the geometric method of averaging in comparison w 
the arithmetic method, for the calculation of price indices, become readily appre- 
ciated. It was precisely these technical advantages of the geometric method of 
averaging, and not considerations of an economic and logical order, that induce 
the Institute for the Study of Economic Fluctuations to modify its method 
calculating the price average. 

In the new index-number it is only the indices of groups of commodities wh.^^ 
are calculated without the weighting of particular commodities, while the general 
index is established on the basis of the indices of weighted groups. The importano 
the weighting, of the different groups is determined in accordance with the data 
cepted by the Central Department of Statistics in the month of March 1933, re- 
ferring to the transactions of the different branches of Wholesale or retail trade, 
consequence of these modifications, the new general index is reduced in comparison 
with the former. This circumstance is partially due to the application of the gep- 
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metric mean, which, in identical conditions, is always lower than the arithmetic 
mean, and partly also to the weighting of groups of commodities. As regards the 
importance to be given to the different towns of the Union in the formation of the 
general index, the total obtained from the figures returned has been fixed at 10,000 : 
out of this total, which refers to retail trade, 2,631 units of weight were assigned to 
Moscow, 563 to Leningrad, 353 to Kiev, 241 to Kharkov, 229 to Odessa and so on, 
down to 14 for the towns of Murmansk in the extreme North of Russia and of 
Ribinsk in the basin of the Upper Volga. 

The index-numbers of groups of commodities and the general index-number 
are complementary. The former constitute a very rich and very complete mater- 
ial making possible an analysis of the economic situation of the country, while the 
general index of prices mainly serves for the study of the purchasing power of the 
currency, or as the point of departure for the ascertainment of tendencies arising 
from the reciprocal relations of the group indices, as e. g., the relations existing 
between price index-numbers of agricultural and those of industrial products. 
Mention may here be made of the problem of the scissors ”, the study of which 
occupies a predominant place in Russian economic science. 

§ 3. The index -numb ei^vS of whoeesaee prices. 

It was only in 1922 that the necessity became felt of studying along with the 
fluctuations of retail prices those of wholesale prices, and of including in these index - 
numbers, side bv side with the prices of articles of consumption, those of the principal 
means of production. Before this period the importance of wholesale trade in pro- 
portion to all the trade of the country was .somewhat insignificant, and the problem 
of the preparation of index-numbers of wholesale prices, the most imj)ortant of the 
index-numbers in the case of Europe and America, had not become a present day 
problem. From the first the difficulties encountered in the preparation of these 
index-numbers were not merely those of a methodological kind, as for example 
the number and selection of marketable commodities, but also took the form of 
technical obstacles, especially in registration of wholesale prices. In contra- 
divStinction to retail prices, wholesale prices on the basis of which bii.siness was ac- 
tually done by the State enterprises were properly speaking not ascertainable, as the 
transactions were not registered or only a very small proportion were reported 
to the Official Register of the Exchange. It thus became necessary to make use 
merely of current prices, prices shown in the sales lists of Government trusts and 
syndicates, prices which frequently differed considerably from the real prices, taking 
into account the different conditions of payment of commodities, or the greater or 
less demand for liquid money in the respective enterprises. However the wholesale 
market was developing gradually and was always becoming more normal ; while the 
prices actually agreed upon approached more and more nearl}^ to those shown in 
thedirrent price lists for the sale of products by State enterprises. In certain cases 
the index numbers were drawn out on the basis of the real selling prices, as in the 
case of prices of cereal products, and also for the prices of meat according to data 
obtained from the municipal abattoirs, etc. 

Another obstacle to the compilation of an index-number of the movement of 
wholesale prices was the absence on the market of a whole series of products, the im- 
portance of which in the national economy made it none the less essential that they 
should be included in the calculation of the wholesale index. Certain commod- 
ities, as they were passed from one trust to another apart from all commercial 
transaction, could not be regarded as merchandise. Thus flax fibre circulates 
for the most part within the Government factories which pass it on from one to 
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another at a price fixed conditionally in accordance with their own calculations, 
which do not reflect the actual market fluctuations. Cotton represents another 
example of a product which is not marketable, since it is not sold at all but ex- 
changed directly for Indian cotton on the basis of a fixed equivalent, one pood of 
Russian cotton being equal to no at shins of Indian cotton. The price of the cotton 
is thus determined exclusively in reference to the Indian. Raw materials and semi ■ 
manufactured products can however have their proper fluctuation on the market, 
but these do not necessarily correspond to the fluctuations of their elaborated 
products. 

The special conditions of the Russian market have also exercised a remarkable 
influence on the number and composition of marketable commodities included 
under the wholesale index. The number of items taken into consideration was 
103, and the main branches of production and the goods of prime necessity were 
represented. The selected commodities were divided into 13 groups in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


1. Cereals, pulse, forages, oleaginous fats 13 

2. Products of agricultural industries ... 12 

3. Meat, fish, animal fats ii 

4. Raw materials and manufactured products of the textile in- 
dustry 15 

5. Do. of the leather industry 9 

6. Timber industry 3 

7. vSili cates, nitrates, etc 6 

8. Other chemical products 8 

9. Metallurgical and metal industries 9 

10. Electro-technical industries 2 

11. Fuel products y 

12. Slates, building stone, etc 5 

13. Rubber industry 3 


Total . . . 103 


In respect of the number of marketable commodities this index-number oc- 
cupies an intermediary place between the wholesale index-numbers in Europe and 
America. It exceeds that of Sauerbeck which registers 45 commodities, that of the 
British “ Economist '' which since 1911 has included 44 commodities, that of the 
English Board of Trade which is applied to 45 commodities, that published by 
the Statistique Generate of France which also applies to 45, and that of the Statistical 
Bureau of the Reich where 44 commodities are taken into account. It on the other 
hand falls considerably behind the index-numbers of the Department of Commerce 
and I/abor of Washington which is based on the calculation of the prices of 404 kinds 
and sorts of merchandise, also behind that of the American Board of Trade which 
registers 150 kinds of merchandise, as also behind that drawn out by the Provincial 
Council of Economy of Milan which applies to 125 items. The Russian whole- 
sale index is most closely approximate to the Bradstreet American index-numbers 
which give the wholesale prices of no items. Comparing the percentages of 
the number of commodities on which the wholesale price index -numbers are based, 
and dividing them into two groups, edible and non-edible products, the following 
ratios are obtained : 


Wholesale Price index-numbers 

1 Total number 
of items 

1 

Percentage of products 

edible i non-edible 

! 

Moscow Institute for the Study of Economic Fluctuations . . 

' 103 

27 

i 73 

The Economist (Eondon) 

44 

36 

64 

American Board of Trade 

1 , 150 

35 

! 65 


This little table makes it possible to establish that in the wholesale price index 
of the Moscow Institute the relative ratio of the two groups of products, i. e., edible 
and non-edible products, is nearly equal to that of the same groups in some of the 
most important English and American index-numbers. In the index of whole- 
sale prices of this Institute special regard is had to State trading, as is also done by 
the Higher Council for National Economy, while the wholesale price indices of trade 
in general have been calculated beginning from the month of August 1922 by the 
Higher State Commission for the scheme of organisation of the national economy 
(Gosplan) and beginning from 1927 by the Central Department of Statistics at 
Moscow (i) The wholesale index numbers at present published by the Central 
Department are index-numbers which have been weighted by adopting the “ chain 
method and in consequence also utilising the geometric method of averaging. 

These index-numbers are calculated for each kind of commodity separately; 
for the different agricultural products 17 index -numbers have been e.stablished, 

i. e., for wheat, oats, hay, rye flour, meal, potatoes, beef, pork, mutton, bacon, eggs, 
butter, cotton, flax, and sheep’s wool. In addition to these index-numbers which 
apply each to a single product, index-numbers have been established for eight 
groups of commodities as follows: 

1. I. Articles of personal use. 

2. Articles of technical and indUvStrial use. 

3. Cereals and forages. 

4. Food vStuffs, including: 

(a) meat and bacon, 

(ft) butter and eggs. 

5. Agricultural raw materials. 

6. Fuel. 

7. Metals and metallurgic products. 

8. Textiles. 

The index-numbers are further grouped into two main groups forming 
wholesale index-numbers for the agricultural products on the one hand, and on the 
other an index for all the manufactured industrial products. It is on the basis of 
these index-numbers that the general index has been established. All these index- 
numbers are determined for each month and subsequently compared with the 
index-numbers of the preceding months of the same year, and with those of the cor- 
responding months of the preceding year as also with those of 1913. All this system 
of index-numbers worked out on these lines refers to the whole of the Soviet Union, 
as also to each of the five following regions : i. the wheat producing region ; 2. the 
wheat consuming region and the town of Moscow ; 3. the Ukraine and the Crimea*; 
4. the Northern Caucasus, and finally, 5. the City of Moscow considered apart. 

(i) It may be noted here in passing that towards the beginning of 1928 the Moscow Institute under- 
went for various reasons certain changes, and in addition it was placed under the Central Departnient of 
Statistics instead of, as formerly, under the People’s Commissariat of Finance. 



§ 4- The index-numbers of the prices of socialised trading 
(vState trade and co-operative trading). 

The gradual reconstruction of the market brought about a constant rise in the 
figure representing transactions ; in 1926 it amounted to nearly 29 milliards of 
roubles, or, taking the average price index, viz., 2.12, to 14 milliard prewar 
roubles, in other words, 95 per cent, of the turnover of that time. This rapid 
increase in commercial capital, precisely the result envisaged by the N. H. P., 
could only have one outcome in a country, such as the Soviet Union, where 
socialism is always on a more or less distant horizon, that the economic im- 
portance of the reviving capital should equally be considered from the social stand- 
point. It was highly important not only to be in a position to establish, from that 
time forward,- the total amount of this capital, but also to ascertain its peculiar 
characteristics, to know to what extent this swelling of the turnover is due to the 
development of socialised trading, whether vState or co-operative, and up to what 
point it had been brought about by the intervention of particular traders, the nep- 
WrdYi or speculators in the town, and the kulcik or well-to-do peasant farmer in the 
country. The following table gives the ratios which make it possible to judge of 
the socialisation of the trade in commodities and of the importance of the private 
trading during the five years immediately following the institution of the N. E. P. 


Ratios het'ween the different sections of trade, socialised and private 
trading in 1922-1927 (expressed as percentages). 


%Sociali3eci trading j 

"• I Private trading Total 

State Co-optTativc Total j 


«922'23 9..5 49.1 551.9 100 

^923-24 • • 510.7 27.7 58.4 41..C * 100 

1924*25 519.5 514.2 , 751.7 I 26.4 100 

2925*26 514.0 42.3 76.3 ! 23.7 KH) 

^926-37 514.1 47.8 81.9 : 18.1 j 1(K) 


These figures may be merely illu.strative but are however significant enough. It 
is clear that the increase in the socialised trading is especially due to a development 
in co-operative trading, passing from 46.1 per cent, in 1922-23 to 81.9 per cent, in 
1926-27. At the same time, the proportion of private trading is reduced from 53.9 
per cent, to 18. i per cent. This socialisation of the commercial exchange has come 
about not merely as the result of the rise in the turnover of the State industry, but 
also because the Government and co-operative undertaking are gradually succeeding 
in obtaining command of the agricultural market. In 1924-25 the quantity of wheat 
stored by the State public undertakings and the co-operative societies amounted 
to only 60 to 62 per cent, of the whole quantity of wheat collected for the supply 
of the town population, while in 1926-27 these undertakings and societies already 
held 80.5 per cent, of all wheat stored for this purpose. 

This change in the social structure of Russian trade obliged the Institute for 
the vStudy of Economic Fluctuations in the course of 1926 to widen the basis of its 
system of index-numbers of retail prices. The reform consisted in establishing 
along with the retail price index-numbers in private trading, similar index- 
numbers for State and co-operative trading. Beginning from the month of May 
1928, the two last index numbers were combined into a single index of socialised 
trading. Bach of these index-numbers is calculated separately on the basis of the 
registered prices by the help of a special wdghting system. This system of index- 


numbers, which is based on the statistics of turnovers, reflects the mutual relations 
existing between the different types of trading in the various economic regions 
and the different towns. The price index of socialised trading and that of private 
trading are combined into a general index of the prices of retail trade for the whole 
Union, an index-number obtained from the separate index -numbers under the form 
of a weighted average, that is to say, by calculating the j)r()portion of the general 
retail trade which belongs to socialised trading and the proportion which relates 
to private trading. vSub-index numbers are simultaneously established (separately 
under each index -number referring to the type of trading) ; i . for agricultural 
products, 2. for manufactured products; 3. for separate groups of commodities, 
to the number of 19 and including precisely : cereals, pulse, meat, dairy products, 
lish, vegetable oils, salt, tea, sugar, tobacco, textiles, boots and shoes, metals, earth- 
ernware, soap, matches, petroleum and motor-spirit, timber and, lastly, stationery. 
The fullest attention was given to the improvement in the j)recision and the re- 
liability of the data referring to the prices in the different localities. The number 
of marketable commodities included was increased and instructions were given 
for the adoption of the metric system in fixing the quantity and measurement of 
commodities. The prices of the base periods were reviewed, corrected and for the 
most part freshly calculated. It was decided to utilise as base period the economic 
year 1924-25, as being the year which immediately followed the monetary reform. 
The year 1913 has been preserved as the second base period. 

The weights applied to the commodities, as well as those already assigned to 
the economic regions and to the towns, are not equivalent in the different classes of 
trading. The results of this is, that the differences between the price index 
numbers for each class of trading may be due not merely to the difference between 
price levels but also to the inequality in the weighting. If, taking a case, it appear 
for a group of commodities that the price index-number of "^^tate trading is higher 
than the corresponding index -number of co-operative trading, this does not always 
mean that the price level of the same commodity is liigher in governmental 
trading as compared with co-operative trading. This difference may equally 
occur when the prices are the same or equijj^alent, if the w^eighting assigned to the 
towns where higher prices rule is higher 111 vState trading than in co-operative 
trading. 

This same circumstance has repercussions also on the general ])ricc level of the 
separate classes of commodities. Although the index numbers of the Oo\ ernment 
trade in agricultural products and manufactured goods were during the 3’^ear 1927 
lower than the corresponding index-numbers of co-operative trading, the general 
index of the prices of Government trading was higher. This is easily intelligible if it 
is noted that in co-operative trading the weighting applied to agricultural products, 
the index of which has since 1922 remained lower than that of manufactured goods, 
constitutes 41 per cent, of the total weight, and that applied to manufactured com- 
modities constitutes 59 per cent., while in the Government trading the cor- 
responding figures are respectively; 22 per cent, and 73 per cent. And it is in this 
way that the predominance of the weight attributed to manufactured good s in 
Government trading makes the general index of this latter rise as compared 
with the index of co-operative trading. 

§ 5. Figures indicating the trend of nationat, economy. 

As by the vSocialistic regime an endeavour is made to safeguard the country 
against the economic crises of the capitalist regime, and as an attempt is thus made 
to prevent a disequilibrium of the relations of the different branches of the national 


economy, this regime makes it necessary that there should be a previous elaboration 
of a general plan of all the State economy of the country , the orientation and develop- 
ment of which must closely follow the directives of such a plan. This general 
principle applies very particularly to the special conditions of present day Russia, 
surrounded by a foreign economic universe the reality of which, as also its ideal 
aspirations, differs so markedly from its own. Although the difficulties of economic 
relations with other countries show a tendency to gradual smoothing out, contempo- 
rary Russia is still that kind of isolated State described by Thunen, and for the 
development of its next stage, it can count only on its own effective resources. 
The socialised part of its economic resources include almost 8o per cent, of all its 
industry, all the means of transport, more than one half of the wholesale trade, 
the most important credit establishments ; the foreign trade is a State monopoly, 
all the land is nationalised, etc. The part played by private initiative is only 
important in peasant farming and in retail trade, but these two branches of the 
economic life of the country are none the less subjected to the dominant socialistic 
tendencies. The object of elaborating figures which are to indicate the trend of the 
national economy is precisely to determine the development of these two differing 
branches and to forecast, although only on general lines, the evolution of Rus- 
sian economic life in its totality. These figures are drawn up by the higher organs 
of the State separately for each main branch of the economic activity. For agri- 
culture the figures are collected and elaborated by the People's Commissariat for 
Agriculture ; they are then submitted, as well as the other figures, to a care- 
ful revision and to the approval of the Presidency of the Higher Commission of 
the State for the plan of the national economy [Gosplan). The first elaboration 
was done by this Commission in 1925, for the economic year 1925-26. The date for 
drawing up these figures usually falls during the months of July to August, since 
Russian economy, as is well known, is very closely connected with the results of the 
wheat harvest, the total of which cannot be determined with any degree of accuracy 
before that period. The figures are elaborated for one year, or even for five years, 
in advance. From these figures, determined in this way on the basis of statistical 
data and index-numbers relating to t^u results obtained in all the main branches of 
the national economy, it is possible to forecast in a measure the economic develop- 
ment of the country and at the same time to establish the lines which should be 
followed by the State economy.' 

The principal method employed for the elaboration of the plan of State agri- 
cultural policy and of special interest in this connection is a genetic method amplified 
as found to be necessary by a teleological method. In the first instance an endeavour 
is made to establish the characteristics and the tendencies of the development of 
the rural economy and to determine its significance from the point of view of its 
progress or the reverse. It will thereupon be possible to establish in proper sequence 
the results which can be obtained in coasequence of this development, that is to 
say, it will be possible to define the problems that can be solved in the near future. 
The ends to be attained are, consequently, established exclusively on the basis of 
objective investigations relating to the tendencies of the development of rural eco- 
nomy, and that in the course of different periods, the pre-war period, that before 
the Revolution, the period of militant communism and that of the N. E. P. The 
basic problem of the evolution of the agricultural economy is regarded as the neces- 
sity of directing the process of the development towards collectivism, or as far as 
the immediate future is concerned, towards the diffusion to the widest possible 
extent of co-operation in agriculture. The plan of the rural economy is determined, 
not in isolation from, but as forming an integral part of, the whole economy of 
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tlie country and, above all, in relation to industry. In respect of industry, agri- 
culture is not only a source of raw materials, but also a consumption market of 
manufactured products. Taking into account the fact that before the war the de- 
velopment of Russian industry was somewhat inconsiderable, the watchword for 
the determination of these guiding figures in respect of agriculture is undoubtedly 
the increase of the specific importance of industry, giving a development as 
harmonious as possible of these two main branches of the national economy. 

The figures which are to indicate the trend of the national economy are trans- 
formed into units of measure which serve to indicate the "physical” spread of the 
development of each individual branch of Russian economy, and also into mon- 
etary units. By way of example, it may be noted that in the plan drawn 
out in the spring of 1929 and taking as basis the results already obtained as regards 
agriculture and following the prices of 1926-27, a gross agricultural production is 
forecasted for 1932-33 of a minimum of 19,760 million roubles as compared with a 
total of 13,980 million roubles in 1927-28, or an increase of 41 per cent. The value 
of the agricultural products intended for the market should amount in the same 
period of time to 5,330 million roubles at least as against 2,900 million roubles, 
or an increase of 84 per cent. 

It is obvious that these figures merely represent a series of statistics giving 
guidance as regards the definition, quantitative and qualitative, of the immediate 
development of the economic life of the country. In this respect, the activity of 
the " Cosplan ” may up to a certain point be compared with that of the German 
Reichsivirtschaftrat, the French Conseil National Economique or the Italian Consi- 
glio Superiore delV Economia Nazionale, but it is essentially distinguishable from the 
activity of these Higher Economic Councils, formed after the war. The work done 
by these latter for the economic policy of their country consists in i)resenting the 
results of discussions on the separate problems that at any piven moment call for 
solution by the competent Ministries or by the Parliaments, while in Russia, in the 
" Gosplan ”, all the phenomena of the economic life of the country are being studied 
on permanent lines in their entirety and an endeavour is being made to determine 
its development as precisely as possible for a period lasting from one to five years. 

Certain sides of the methods and certain parts of the systems of elaboration of 
these guiding figures are often criticised by the representatives of the practice and 
theory of economics, but no one among them throws doubt upon the great impor- 
tance of these figures for the U. S. vS. R., which has created a totally new economic 
milieu. In submitting to the Presidenc}^ of the " Gosplan ” of the U. vS. S. R. 
the first of these figures for the rural economy of the year 1925-26, Professor Kondra- 
tieff, said, inter alia: " The more or less considerable divergences from the established 
plan, divergences which are inevitable from the very tact of the mutability of ac- 
tual life, do not in any way detract from its importance. These divergences 
simply show that the work necessitated by the elaboration of the plan is complex, 
and that this elaboration, in view of the changes in the actual conditions, can never 
be finished and that in consequence .such work is, by its very nature, a permanent 
part of the scheme 

By means of these figures a beginning is made towards the solution in partic- 
ular of the problem of the disproportion between the prices of agricultural products 
and those of manufactured products, and towards some possible clearing up of the 
problem of the " scissors ” (i). This problem presented itself for the first time 

(i) We have elsewhere shown that the scissors ” problem has an internatiomil character and that 
it is only^on account of the special conditions of the environment that it has acquired in Russia a character 
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in October 1922, as the outcome of a good wheat harvest, and it reached its zenith 
in October 1923, when there corresponded to the base prices of 1913, t^ken as equal 
to 100, a price index of manufactured products equal to 1,690 and that of agricul* 
tural products equal to 890 or in other words the ratio between the former and 
the latter was 1.91. 

Beginning from that moment the blades of the scissors began to converge by 
degrees, especially in August 1928, at the time of the rise in cereals prices, but 
none the less the problem of the "scissors " remains at its acute stage to the pre- 
sent time. Its economic significance lies in the fact that the "scissors make 
difficult of access for the farm the means of production, such as farm machines, 
fertilisers, etc., and force agriculture to assume the type of peasant farming which 
is self-vsufl&cing, and where the element of commercial transaction is much reduced. 
The social importance of the " scissors " lies in the fact that they bring about a 
movement of a considerable part of the national income from the country to the 
town, and thus create a disproportion between the well-being of the urban popula- 
tion and that of the rural population. It is for this reason that the idea of getting 
rid of the " scissors " dominates all the .schemes of direction based on the guiding 
figures. All these plans and forecasts have as the point of departure the stabilisation 
of the prices of agricultural products and the possible reduction of the prices of 
liianufactured products, achievements which would do much to secure the well- 
being of the country-side. 


§ 6. Attempt to calculate a generae economic index-number 
(economic barometer). 

The calculation of a single index-number for all the economic life of Russia, 
capable of measuring regularly economic fluctuations, in other words of an economic 
barometer, involves the application of the methods of establishment of index-num- 
bers of prices to observations of the entirety of the phenomena of economic life. The 
economic barometer is the synthesis of the analytic process which consists in 
dividing all the economic data available, according to the principle ot division 
accepted, into certain groups, and then deducing from the whole o^ the statistics 
the most characteristic index- numbers. The system of elaboration of such a single 
general index has been in part borrowed by the Moscow Institute from the best 
foreign methods of calculating economic index-numbers, e. the method of the Board 
of Trade in England, for which Flux is responsible, that of the American Bureau of 
I^abour, established by Mitchell, etc. At the beginning, at the time of the formation 
of the single economic barometer in May 1923, it included 26 index-numbers of 
the economy of the country grouped in these six series of index-numbers as follows : 
I. price, 2. position of the national economy (taxes, revenues of the People’s Com- 
missariat for transports, total of the paper money in circulation, etc.), 3- heavy 
industry, 4. light industry, 5. transport, 6. labour market. The basis (== too) 
has been constituted from the monthly averages of the first half of the economic 
year, October 1922-March 1923. The averages have been calculated with the help 
of the geometric method of averaging, with the exception of the price Index-numbers, 
which were at that time, as has already been stated, still calculated by the Institute 
on the basis of the arithmetic mean. 

Towards the end of 1924. the basic data of the economic barometer were modi- 

of more pressing and immediate imix)rtance. See Agrarian Policy in Soviet Russia, IntermUoml 
Review oj Agricultural Economics, '^o. 4, October-December, 1924, p. 554 - Rome, International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. 


Eed. 35 index-numbers were taken, divided into 8 groups a special group for trade 
was introduced ; the series relating to the economic conditions of the country were 
divided into two sections (monetary circulation and credit) ; a new base period was 
also accepted, April 1923 to May 1924, that is to say, the period immediately 
preceding the monetary reform But in spite of all these modifications, the economic 
barometer, in which were combined series of index-numbers differing entirely from 
each other, did not faithfully reflect the actual position of the economic life, and 
it was not sufficiently symptomatic in view of its highly abstract character. Begin- 
ning from 1025, attempt to calculate the total economic index wars given up. From 
that time seven distinct series only of economic index-mimbers are determined, 
which are precisely as follows : the index-numbers of the State finances, the index- 
numbers for prices, monetary circulation and credit, trade, transport, industry and 
the labour market. « At the present time, however, Prof. Pervouchin, one of the 
best known economists of contemporary Russia, is working at the establishment of 
a new economic barometer, utilising especially the methods adopted by the Pxonomic 
Bureau of the University of Harvard. M. T. 

(to he continued). 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 

The Sugar Question in the Pacific Countries. 

The Fourth Pacific Science Congress having been held at Bandoeng (Java) from 
16 to 25 May 1929. it would seem of interest to give a statement of the balance of 
production and consumption of sugar in the different countries lying round the Pacific 
Ocean. Within the la.st few years the problem of sugar has become of the highest 
interest for the whole world and especially for the Pacific, on the shores of which lie 
certain countries which are very important .sugar producers. In addition, the im- 
portance of this problem is increased by the fact that it is claiming the serious at- 
tention of the Tycague of Nations. Expert opinion has been i>resented to that body 
on questions of .sugar cultivation and sugar refining alike for cane or beet sugar. 
In this connection some figures may be given with respect to sugar in the countries 
under review\ This article however is only to be regarded as a commentary on the 
tables that accompany it. 

The countries here dealt with are those which lie on the west coast of the Pac- 
ific, viz., China, Manchuria, Japan, including Corea and Formosa, the Philippines, 
Indo-China, the Dutch Indies (in particular Java) and Australia (Queensland . New 
South Wales, Victoria). 

On the east coa.st there are of course : Canada, the United vStates. Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Peru, Chile; and in addition the Fiji Islands and Hawaii belong to 
the* Pacific region. 

All these are producers of sugar. In Japan, Corea, Formosa, Philippines. Java, 
Queensland, Fiji, Hawaii, Canada, the United States and Mexico there have been 
regular increases in production. The production of Central America and Peru has 
diminished in recent years. 

Exact particulars and figures are available for all these countries except Man- 
churia and China, for which only approximate data are in existence. In the 
following tables the estimates for the 1929 production are given as published by 
Dr. Mikusch at Vienna. The consumption figures are those of 1928 increased by 
5 per cent., as in the course of the last few years consumptio i has gone up steadily 
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by about 5 per cent. Under production is included both cane and b^t sugar. 
Native grown sugars and non-refined sugars y hich do not come on the world 
maricet are not included in this estimate. 

Tabus I. — Countries of the Pacific W-est Coast. 

(looo metric toils). 

Production Consumption Imports Ei^ports 

China, Indo-China 260 472 212 

Corea . 3^ 

Japan , ^ 930 70 ^ 

Formosa ^7^ ■“ 

Philippines 620 72 54 

Java . 3r205 295 — 2,910 

Australia 52^ 45^ 7^ 

Total . . . 5,471 2,225 282 3,528 

Excess 3^246 

From the above figures it will be seen that there is a large surplus production 
in the countries under review. The Philippine surpluses directed almost entirely 
to the United States (476,071 tons), that of Australia to the other parts of the British 
Empire, and the huge surjilus of Java is sent to Japan (273,278 tons m 1928) 
ChiL (314.708). vSiam (34,687), Philippines (872), Penang (23,593), Australia and 
New Zealand (46,481), Indo-China (7.448) and to Europe (129,400) , . . 

Tanan is trying to meet her own needs from her own territories by gradual im- 
provement of home production and that of the J apanese colonies (Formosa Corea 
etc.) with the result that at present it is only necessary to import a very little and 
in the near future no import will be necessary. There is no certainty about the 
figures of production and consumption in China : the fluctuations are very marked. 

Tabek II. — Countries of the East Coast of the Pacific. 

(loor, metric tons) 

Production Consumption Import.s Exports 

Canada 36 426 390 - 

United States 1,204 6,174 4,97<^ 

Mexico ^190 200 ID 

Central America ^3^ 99 ’ 3^ 

Peru * 344 44 3o<^ 

other countries of South America 80 230 150 

Total .... 2,984 7,173 5,520 331 

Excess ... 5, ^^9 

As opposed to what occurs in the west coast countries there is found m the 
American countries a large excess of imports higher than the surplus production of 
the Asiatic countries including Australia. Canada and the rS- 

which are the largest consumers and' importers of sugar do not (kpend in this res 
pect upon the above countries but are supplied from Hawaii andCuba. The sugar- 
Srida anticipate also that in the future the United States requimments 
will be met by the production of United States territories. 


TAlil<iK III. — The Pacific Islands (i). 

(looo metric tons). 



Production 

Consumption 

Export 

Hawaii . 

• ■ • 850 

20 

830 

Fiji 

no 

10 

100 


960 

30 

930 


These Pacificislandsproducealaigequantity of sugar for export. The Hawaii 
sugar is exported to the TTnited States and Fiji sugar cane goes to other parts of the 
British Empire. 

According to the preceding figures it must be concluded that in the Pacific re- 
gion there will not be a deficit in sugar but on the contrary a surplus, and it will 
be seen that the large deficit of the American countries may be covered by the pro- 
ducing countries such as Hawaii and the West Indies. In 1928, Cuba exported to 
the United States 2,861,125 metric tons, Porto Rico, 582,937 and Hawaii 683,487. 
The Canadian deficit is covered by 49,854 tons from Cuba. 

Java and the Fiji Islands are the only producing countries of the Pacific region 
which are Obliged to find markets for their sugars outside the region. Fiji regularly 
supplies the British Empire and Java has to find open markets. In 1928, the sugar 
industry of Java was obliged to export to markets other than in the P'ar East a 
quantity of 342,912 tons. Certain political complications may tend to make re- 
gular export difficult, and in that case it would be Java that would be the first to 
suffer from any such check on the sugar exports. However even apart from difficul- 
ties of tliis kind, conditions for the Java sugar export become less and less advan- 
tageous and may be said to be precarious, as production in the case of a number of 
countries which grow sugar although still obliged to import is steadily increasing. 

' A. J. K. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

Enquiry into the Economic Conditions and the Profit Capacity of the Peasant 
Farms in Poland. 

On an examination of the results of the agricultural production in the different 
departments of Poland, there is frequently found a striking want of proportion to 
the natural conditions. This fact, which clearly points to an unequal degree 

(i; The reniaining sugar producing countries which are of no great importance are omitted. 


of intensity of production, is explained mainly by the difference m 

social and juridical tendencies which influenced in a special manner the develop 

ment of agriculture in each of the three former provinces 

than a ce^ury, after the third partition of Poland, in one or other of the States 

which divided Poland between them. ^ 

The figures of Table I show certain characteristics of the position of agricul- 
ture in Poland, during the first period after the war. The departments are grou^ 
in accordance with the country to which they were politically attached before the 
war and according to their geographic situation from west to east (i). ^ ^ _ 

Although this table is far from showing all the post-war features of the 
position of Polish agriculture, it indicates sufficiently well the heterogeneous 


TabIvE I. 


Characteristic Features of the Position of Agriculture in Mand during 
the first post-war period. 


Piipulation tmcl : Agricultural 
' public instruction ; structure 


Cbarftcteiistics of organisation arwi results 
of agriailtural production 


Density of 
fann-oninials 
per loo ha. 
of cultivated 
land 


Former 

Pro- 

vinces 

of 


Departments 



Degree 


5 ^ 


Poland . . 

I Poznan 
Pomerania 
vSilesia . . 


. Cracow . . 
i Dwow (Dcmberg) 
i Stanistwow 
' Tarnapol . . 


I lyOdZ . . . 

I Warsaw . . 
\Klelce . 
fBialystok 

Russia . lyUblin . . . 

jWiltto . . . 
I Nowogrodek 
I Polesie ... 
Volhynie . . 

I 


n 7H.7 16 118 


«4,4 68,5^4,^ 85,5 0,6 14,2 18,4 3»,6 «l ,4 84,05 7M 


74 65.8 
57 74.5 
206^ 77.21 

114 77.3 
101 78.2! 
73 81.8! 
88 85.9' 

118 6 .6 
103 ! 66.3 
99|78.4; 
40 76.4! 
67 ! 83,3 
36 i 71.2 
36' 91.2 
21 86 
48 87,8 


141 182 
18 1 176 
40 i 174' 


29! ]65,i 
22 142 
16 127,! 
22 ' 121 '; 

20 128; 
19 92 

14: 112' 
14 : 83, 
10 114 ! 


47,2 
46, 9i 


77-: 

69,4! 

61,21 

66,6' 

71,5! 

66 , 6 ! 

70,2! 

70,8! 

72,1 

66 . 6 / 

66.3, 

49,8. 

71-1 


19,1 

«3,5 


78.2 
79,6 

82.3 

81.3 


66 . 8 , 

52,711 

75,4 


86.3 76 - 63 , 6 j 3,7 18,2 13 , 5 ; 42,6 46 , 3 | 114,50 

83 3 67,8 42,9 1,6 1 5-1 13 - 36(6 42,5 , 86, 1 0 

773 59 , 6 ' 49 , 7 ! 23,7 9,1 63 , 8 ; 73 , 8 ! 103 , 04 , 

73 7 71 , 2 ! 61,5 — 19,7 12,2 56 , 9 ' 20,7 1 94,60 

^’,6 69 . 6 - 63-1 0 , 4115 , 4118,8 45 , 1 | -- 
53,21 00 , 2 , 61 , 4 i — i 17,8 11 , 5 ' 37,4 
88,1 76 , 3 * 63,61 — 13,5 18 r - 29,4 


83,6 78,5,60,31 
82,2; 80,3' 56,6! 

80,71 67,61 61,8! 

32,3'i71.,2 68- 50,5, 
64.l!l76,7 71.41 62,9! 
168,41 57, 9i 68,4; 
, .’72,2' 59,1 44,61 
^■^’^166,3 48,3 30,2! 


J.8,8| 86,20 
11,6 74,26! 
17,51 97,86: 


0.7 19,1 ■ 13,8 40, 6i 20,l| 107, 05i 
2-1 16,2! 34, ij 21,91 99,86| 

0,4! 17,3 1 15,6,38,4! 17-1 98,^ 

— 11,2 11,5! 21,11 17,1 69,05 
1 - 18,2 15,4 31,1 i 21- ! 92,66 ! 

— 9,7 9,9 11,2} 2,81 71,95 

— 7,3 9.4 17,71 16.8 58,701 

— 6.6 5,4 18, 4l 10,1 43,45, 

0,0’ 7,8 18.2 20-1 23,6! 76 — 


13,78 

9,49 

9,33 

7.10 
7,04 
5,65 
8,58 

10,66 

9.91 

9.10 
5,97 
9,46 
4,38 
4,81 
2,94 
6,43 


(,i The decrees of intensitv and those of productivity have been calculated by Prof. SAra^u^ 

reduced by means of a special multiphcator. - ^ 


character of the agrictiltural production of the country which to sonje extent still 
prevails. Undoubtedly natural conditions will always impart a special character to 
agriculture in different regions ; but it may with justice be said that the figures of 
this table Would appear quite other if Polish agriculture had been able to develop 
aifiid the economic and social conditions and under the legislation of a single State. 
For example, the difference between the degree of productivity of the departments 
of the North-West and that of Wolhynia would be the other way ; the results of 
the agriculture of this latter region, which has an excellent soil, remain far below 
the level of those of the North-West departments where the agriculture has been 
able to reach a much higher level, in spite of less favourable natural conditions^ 
vSonie other pre-war figures testify to the same phenomenon*; 



i- 

Congress 

Galicia 

Poland formerly 


Poland 

Pnissian 

Average crop in quintals per ha., wheat i 

12 i 

11 

22 

Average crop in quintals per Iia., potatoes 

01 

00 

155 

Average consumption of artificial fertilisc'r in kg. per ha.. . . 
Number of peasant holdings up to 5 hectares expressed as per- 

42 ; 

2 r> 

200 

centage of the total numi)cr of farm holdings 

Area of these small holdings expressed as fjercentugc c)f the 

74 

83 

07 

total area 

10 

20 

n 


Although the above statements cover only some of the main features of the po- 
sition of Polish agriculture before and after the war, the very interesting phenomenon 
of parcelling out being one which should also be taken into account, they are 
sufficient to show the importance of the problem of agriculture in this country at 
the beginning of the new and independent life of the Polish v^tate. 

In Poland, in view of the excellent character of the soil and the numbers of 
the rural population, agriculture plays a very important part in the national economy. 
Foland must be regarded as an agricultural State, although possessing a consider- 
able industry in several branches. It is thus a prosperous agriculture which is the 
primary means of ensuring a complete development of the economic and social life 
of the Polish State. If note be taken of the activity which has been manifested in 
Poland since the fii*st post-war years to the present time, the evident progress made 
by agriculture in .spite of many obstacles is obvious. In conditions wliich have not 
always been favourable for the vigorous advance of agriculture, it has been found 
possible, none the less, not only to repair the losses caused by the war, but also to 
achieve a considerable increase in production and a general improvement in its 
position. Within the last few years such progress has been increasingly marked, 
thanks to the vital forces of agriculture, to the efforts of scientific institutions and 
agricultural associations, in particular of the co-operative societies wliich are always 
increasing in numbers, and not less also thanks to the agrarian policy of the Govern- 
ment, 

Polish agriculture is gradually being brought to a point in intensit> of produc- 
tion which will correspond to the natural conditions in the varicus regions. To 
attain this end, emphasis must be laid on the. all important factor viz., the farmer 
himself and the character of the whole structure of agriculture. The figures in the 
table show quite clearly that there is an absence of public instruction in certain de- 
partments ; they also show that small peasant holdings preponderate in the agri- 
cultural structure, and also that there is a not very advantageous relation between 
the different groups. Hence it is the small farmer who is the determining factor in 
the development of Polish agriculture. Not only should he be ensured protection 
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by all possible means, and in particular by establishment of a more convemmt sy- 
stem of aericultural credit, but careful attention must be g^ven to his education ^d 
special instruction, with respect always to his psychological diaractenstKs: th^ 
by degrees a satisfactory organisation of the agricultural structure can be brought 
about. Finally all the solutions of the agricultural problems and all Ite tendenaes 
of agricultural policy must be based on the actual conditions of Polish agncultme 
in general and of that of the different departments in particular, but it is essentM 
also that the objects of the future development should not be lost sight of, and in 
particular the strengthening of the small peasant holdings, and the estabhshment of 
harmonious relations between the different regions of the country. Much, espeaaUy 
in recent years, has b^n accomplished as regards the rphsation of this programme. 
The agrarian reform, the orgnisation of public and special instruction, the constantly 
incre^ing number of the societies and unions of farmers and the activitaes of th^, 
agricultural co-operation, the organisation of institutes and institutions for scmntific 
r^arch, and the publication of their results, m a word, all the manifestations of 
active agricultural life, indicate that an attempt is being made to gmde Polish 
agriculture on the best possible lines, the small farmer bemg regarded so to speak 
as the pivot, and every endeavour being made to raise him to a hi^er level, 
economically, socially and intellectually. Continued attention mil ^ve to be pven 
to these questions relating to the small farmer, for in each period different proble^ 
arise for solution in accordance with new conditions and economic requirements. 
It is essential to have a thorough knowledge of the position of the different groups 
of peasant holdings, to study theit various types, to observe all the changes in 
economic conditions, so as to be in a position to take effective tneasures m agrarian 
policy ; at the same time the small farmer must himself be ta,ught how to caip on 
the work of production in accordance with the principles of rationali^tion and trade. 
It is moreover the profits from his enterprise and the remuneration of his work, 
that is to say the return, which determine che spirit of enterprise in the farmer and 
consequently the common economic interest of the whole country. In this comec- 
tion, we must recognise as a fact of essential importance the formation ota Selec- 
tion of the Rural Economy of Small Farm Holdings at the State Saenbfic Insti- 
tute of Agriculture {Wydzial Ekonomiki Rolnej Drohnych Gospodarstw M tejskwh v 
Panstu/owym Instytucie Nankowym Gospodarstwa Wiejskiego) at Putawy. This 
InstHute, which with its branches at Bydgoszcz, Warsaw, Hel and Lwow was 
up to the present a higher institution for scientific research intended for practical 
application on farms, has in this way completed its organisation by adding to its 
technical research sections a section of rural economy. 

It was at the Congress of Polish Peasants, held m June 1924 at Warsaw, that 
the first steps were taken for the formation of an Institute of Fvconomic Research. 
After discussions and enquiries among the most important of the farmers soaetiM, 
the Ministry of Agriculture approved in February 1926 the decision taken by tM 
Putawy Scientific Institute in regard to the creation of the Se^ion already mentioned. 
Prof. Fr. Bujak being appointed as chief. If the economic and soaal position or 
the small farmers is to be studied and if practical action is to result, the first requi- 
site is a solid basis of systematically collected facts. The decision of tins new sec- 
tion to proceed at once to the establishment of farm accountancy was therefore an 
admirable one. As a matter of fact the systematic practice of accomtancy in Poland 
in respect of the peasant holdings can only be said to date from that point of time. 

Farm accountancy institutions, it is true, existed before the war in Posnania, 
Galicia, the Ukraine and in the Kingdom of Poland ; these however w^ concern^ 
rather with the book-keeping of large estates-.or farm undertakings. For examp e. 
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the average area of the farms registered at the Farm Accountancy Office at M^arsaw 
was, in the year 1909-10, 1745 morgen, and in 1917-18 it was 1034 morgen. Men- 
tion should also be made of the work already accomplished by certain Farm Ac- 
countancy Offices, especially by that of the Little Poland Agricultural Society and 
by that of the Pomeranian Chamber of Agriculture ; but in these cases the research 
so far as concerned the small rural holdings was quite fragmentary. The number 
of the holdings was too small and the statistical analysis of the results was inad- 
equate besides being imdertaken only infrequently. In addition the returns only 
related to the provinces which were within the jurisdiction of the respective offices (i). 

The foundation of this Section, the programme of which includes the systematic 
following out of all the economic questions relating to the small farm holdings of the 
whole country, should thus be hailed as a fact of great significance for the progress 
of Polish agriculture. Moreover at a period when efforts are being made to 
study the problems of agriculture increasingly from the economic point of view, 
using statistical and even mathematical methods to arrive at the solutions, and 
when it is increasing!}^ realised that accountancy is one of the most important 
bases of these studies, this event taking place in a agricultural country of so great 
an importance cannot fail to be of interest to other countries. It is for this reason 
that we intend to outline a brief account of the organisation of this section and of 
the methods employed b\ it as well of the first accountancy results obtained in the 
agricultural year 1926-27 and published under the title “ Badania nad rentownoscia 
gospodarstw wlosciatiskich ’’ (Enquiries into the earning capacity of rural hold- 
ings, Part I. Ing. Yan Curzytck, Prof. Dr. Fr. Bulak) (2). 

In accordance with an imderstanding between themselves, the vSection and the 
7 principal agricultural societies have divided the work among themselves ; the 
societies have undertaken to do propaganda work among the farmers and to carry 
out, as preliminary work, the establishment of the farm inv.'iitory and the descrip- 
tion of the holdings as well as the instruction of the farmers as regards the keeping 
of the books. This part of the work has been done by the district instructors of 
these Societies and by the directors of the agricultural schools. The farms under- 
taking this accountancy have been visited in the course of the year by the instruc- 
tors. After closing the accounts on the basis of the entries of the farmers and those 
of the instructors, the offices established in the Societies have sent the complete 
material to the Section, which then checks and elaborates statistics. The system 
of weekly reports, drawn up by the farmer in duplicate, one copy kept by himself 
and one sent to the Office, has been adopted in accordance with the model of the 
Institut de Comptabilite et d’Economte Rurales de Tchecoslovaquie (Prof. Brdlik), 
and following that of the Accountancy Office of the Agricultural Society of Little 
Poland. The accountancy method employed is the single entry, and the method 
of closing the accounts is the Laur type. The accounting year begins on i July. 
The total number of accounts to be closed has been fixed at 500 and it has been pro- 
posed, as a beginning, to obtain from each Society a certain number of closures fixed 


(1) Thus the report on the earning capacity of the large farm holdings, contributed by M. Rolbiecki 
in the Review “ Roezniki nuuk rolniczych i lesnych ” year 1928, Vol, XX, A, based on the results oi 
the farm accountancy carried out in accordance with the system t)f the Deutsche LnndteirtschaflUchc 
Gesellschaft by the Accountiincy Office of the Velkopohka fzha Rolniozu {Chamber of Agriculture of ( Vreat 
Poland) for the large holdings, the smallest groiijr of which includes those with an area of from 100 to 250 
hectares, has only a local interest of a special kind, although the reiM)rt and the methods followed 
merit careful consideration. 

(2) This serves alscj as a complement to the section relating to Poland contained in the monograph 
of the Icteraational Institute of Agriculture ; Tes Offices de Comptabilite agricole dans les divers Pays. 
(Rome, 1924). 



in advance ; for exanipk , the Pomeranian Chamber of Agriculture is to supply 20 

closures, the Chamber of Agriculture of Great Poland 40 and so on. 

The area of the holding is not exceed 50 hectares ; thus, the size groups are dis- 
tinguished as follows : 2-3, 3.5, 5-10, 10-15, 15-30, 30-50 hectares. The number of 
the holdings with an area of from 3 to 30 hectares has been fixed at 80 per cent, 
of the total number ; the number of holdings of urban character is not to be more 
than 5 per cent, of the total number. The remaining 15 per cent, includes the 
very small holdings up to 3 hectares and those the extent of which exceeds 30 hec- 
tics. When the accountancy was organised at first for 700 holdings, the presump- 
tion was that a certain proportion would fall out in the course of the year; 450 
closures of accounts have been obtained. The percentage of the nimiber of holdings 
which have supplied their accounts is as follows in the separate groups : 


up to 3 ha 


3-5 ha. 


10-15 ha. 


15-30 ha. 


30-50 ha. 


29 


24 


25 


It has not been possible to obtain the returns exactly as was proposed : this 
has been still more obvious in the provinces, in view of the differing character 
of the agrarian structiue in the separate departments. In order to establish statis- 
tics, it was necessary to exclude 16 closures the results of which were doubtful. Hence 
^e statistics relate to 432 farm holdings, the average area being {a) 13.5269 ha. 
including forest land, and (b) 12.6731 ha. not including forest land. In Poland, 
according to the census of 1921 the average area of all the holdings with an area 
of from 2 to 50 ha. was : (a) 6.2004 including forest land; (6) 5.9325 ha., not 
including forest land. 

The difference observed between the two series of data is explained by the dis- 
parity existing between the mutual relations of the size groups of all the peasant 
holdings in Poland and those of the size groups o? the farm holdings the book keeping 
results of which have been elaborated in the Warsaw section. As is clear from 
what precedes, the statistics are based on the data collected according, to the 
administrative units ; the data relating to the departments or groups of departments 
have not how^ever been published, since it is considered that this might lead to false 
conclusioi^ which might be in consequence dangerous for the agrarian policy. 
As a beginning, one must be content with a general survey and distinguish oniv 
between the size groups. It is true that the Section is well aware of the nece.ssity 
of establishing in the future a system of statistics including also the elaboration of 
results on the bases of different natural and economic regions or on that of systems 
of cultivation. 

The first Report of the Section mast therefore be considered from the point 
of view of the difficulties which accompany the begimiing of any enterprise. It 
would thus be premature to draw too pronounced conclusions on the economic 
position of peasant holdings; it must not be forgotten that all that is so far avail- 
able are the dat^ of a single year, and that the results are established in a manner 
which is still imperfect and inadequate. At the same time the presentation of 
this report is a work of great interest and value. The first part onlj^ has been 
published in the first instance ; the second part is to include detailed and special 
data, »uch as : movement of cash, the part of the gross yield belonging to the pro- 
duction in view of the maintenance of the farmer s family and in view of the market, 
the total income, housekeeping expenses etc. 

According to information contained in the first part of the report, the somewhat 
unsatisfactory crop results of 1926 are accounted for by unfavourable natural con- 


ditions ; these are also reflected in the export of agricultural products and in con- 
vSequehce there has been a rise in prices. 

The farmer however has only been able to profit in part by this rise because he 
sold a large proportion of his products in the autumn, at the moment when prices 
were low. A very important point is noticeable in regard to agricultural credit 
where an improvement is remarked in consequence of the lowering of the rate of 
interest which has followed on the growth of capital in Poland. The bank rate fell 
steadily from the month of July 1926 to June 1927, although the following state- 
ment of the rates as between the two dates may be made : 

Bank of Poland Natiom^Suvings private banks 

July 1926 10 14 18 

Jimei927 8 9 12 


Although this is a remarkable fall, in particular as regards the private bank::, 
a money market situation really corresponding to the needs of the farmers has not 
yet been reached. 

The elaboration of the statistics as w 11 as the methods of accountancy and of 
closure of accounts follow the principles and the model of the well known reports 
which are in mse in Switzerland. In Table- II will be found the distribution of the 
capital in percentages among the size groups. 


Table II. — Percentage Distribution of the Forms of Capita} in the Size Groups. 


Size-group bv ha. (area in hectares, 

^-3 








not including forests) 

3-3 

5-10 

10-15 

15-30 

30-50 

2-50 

3-50 

Niunber of holdings 

14 

45 

131 

100 

H3 

30 

■133 

414 

Capital repre,sented by the soil 

52.71) 

51.03 

60.40 

54.03 

.55.21 

57.38 

55. 1 1 

55.23 

Improvenients 

. ■ — ■ 

0.03 

0.20 

0.07 

0.05 

0.64 

0.44 

5.45 

Capital represented by buildings .... 

27.40 

28.05 

23.96 

23.02 

21.85 

19.93 

23.44 

23.30 

Farm capital (exclusive of crops) 

. ' H0.2S 

79.71 

80.50 

78.32 

77,71 

77.9.5 

‘'9.02 

78.98 

Capit.'il in fruit-trees 

1 .hd 

1 .78 

t .70 

1.78 

2.10 

2.07 

1 .86 

\ .86 

Cajhlal in forest- lri:cs 

l.:J 0 

2.09 

1.05 

i .68 

2.75 

3.83 

2. 13 

2.16 

Unexhausted cultivation Values 

— 

0.01 

0.01 

0.03 

5.01 

0.15 , 

0.02 

0.02 

Capital in plantations 

2. 90 

3.SS 

Z.:i0 

3.49 

1.80 

0.05 

4.01 

4.04 

Farm capital 


83.59 

83.92 

81.81 

82.51 

84 — 

83.03 

a3.02 

Live stock * 

9.95 

9.30 

8.75 ; 

8.97 

8.90 

8.91 

S.94 

8.91 

Dead stock 

5.74 

.5.30 

5.37 

6.70 

0.69 

5.32 

6.03 

6.04 

Capital in circulation 

1.07 

1.75 

1.90 

2.52 

i.84 

J.77 

2 — 

2.03 

Tenants* capital 

16.76 

16.41 

16.08 

1819 

11.43 

J6 — 

16.91 

16.98 

Capital cnjDfaged 

. 100 — 

100— 1 

100 — 

100 — 

100 — 

100 — 

100 — 

100 — 


The estimated value of one h^tare of land was on the average 1560 zloty : the 
average price on the very small holdings (2-3 hectares) came out at 2000 zloty : 
in the group of largest holdings the estimated value per hectare was only 1000 zloty 
and even less. This is a confirmation of an already well known fact, viz., that the 
pride of land tends to vary inversely with the size of the holding. The figures below, 
established according to an index = 100 for the size group of from 30 to 50 hect- 
ares show the comparative charge in respect of capital represented by buildings : 



Capital represented by Capital represented by farm 

Size-group buildings p^ hectare of buidings per ha. of the area 

— total area not Induding forests (X) 


Capital represented by Capital represented by farm 

Size-group buildings p^ hectare of buidiags per ha. of the area 

— total area not induding forests (X) 

30-50 100 100 

15-30 128 128 

10-15 169 168 

5-10 202 181 

3-5 274 264 

2-3 431 192 


The value of the live stock diminislies according to the increase in the area of 
the holdings. This tendency is very marked : 

Hiye-ffrotin induding forests, corresponding to the keeping of 

' ^ ^ one horse one cow 


ha. ha. 

2- 3 2.0612 17569 

3- 5 ... 3.8060 2.0889 

10-15 • 6.3882 3.8624 

30-50 9S057 6.2662 

Average 6.4080 4-1793 


Eliminating the two smallest groups (those from 2 to 5 hectares), it is the 10-15 
hectare size-group which proves to be comparatively the most burdened by the 
capital represented by dead farm stock. Taking the average of all the holdings, 
740 zloty of capital represented by dead stock corresponds to 1000 zloty of capital 
represented by live stock : this relation is quite different from that which has been 
established in Switzerland for the period 1901 to 1924, here the ratio was 493 : 
1000. It should however be noted that in Poland this relation has been brought 
about, inter alia, by conditions which are perhajxs tranvsitory, in particular by the 
prices according to which the estimates in the inventory have been fixed. It may be 
presumed that the average established on the basis of the results of .several years 
will be .somewhat different. The size group 10-15 hectares is again the one which 
has relatively the largest floating capital. The liabilities have been small ; more 
short term than long term debts have been incurred, the explanation being partly 
in the psycliology of the peasants who have had unfortunate experiences during the 
financial crisis. 

Taking everything into account, the value of the capital assets has been low, 
partly from a lower estimate due to the price position, partly from the effective 
value of tlie forms of capital on the peasant holdings. 

Usually the peasants construct their buildings themselves and also make their 
tools, and in consequence the effective value of these forms of capital is not high. 
On establishing the average of the value of the capital engaged per hectare of all 
the size groups, and taking the average as equal to 100, the following ratios are 
obtained : 

2-3 3-5 3*10 10-15 I 5 * 3 P * 30-50 

163 130 no 97 80 66 


(1) This value has been obtained by capitalising the rent, and deducting from the total capital 
represented by buildings the value of the building used as dwellings. 
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The distribution of the production costs is shown in Table III ; the data obtained 
in Switzerland have been added so as to illustrate more fully the results obtained 
in Poland (i)- 

Tabi^ III. Production Costs in percentages. 

Countries 

P ^ Poland, S =» Switzerland 


Size-group (hectares) 

' 2-3 

3-5 

5-10 

10-15 

Agricultural year 

1926 



1926 * 908 ' 

^ j 1926 

Number of holdings 

■ i' 

■ 14 ; 

44 ; 41 656 

131 174 2723 

100 109 1481 


: 6.721 «.32| 9.38, 8.14! O.Ol. n.7i) 8.46j 7.01 12.49 9.26 

I — i — • ' 0.071 0.101 •— 0.09 0.14: — 0.08, 0.10 

i I8..681 22.53 18.43 19.92' 19.41 j 19.51 i 20.40: 19.07 22.36' 22.62 

i 50.631 45 . 04 I 45.12^ 45.54! 42.85 42.66; 44.49: 41.27 38.79' 40.61 

1.04! 1 . 35 : I. 77 I 2.041 1.99 2.03 2.15 : 2.58* 1.87 2.21 

I 24.03, 24.76' 25.18 24.07j 29.74| 23.91: 24.30; 30,07 24.35 25.28 

I -- 1 — , 0.05; 0.19! -- 0 . 04 ; 0.07: — O.OOl 3.12 

! 100 ' 1(X) 1 100 ' 100 i 100 100 i 100 : 100 100 100 


Countries 

P -- Poland, S — Switzerland 


Size-group (hectares) 15-30 


Agricultural yetur 

1926 

1908 - 
1926 ; 

19 

26 j 

1908 - 

iq?l 


1926 

I 

1908 - 

1926 

Numljer of holdings 

113 

122 : 

1430 i 

30 

27 

416 

432 

418 

473 ; 

6716 

Depreciations 

7.02 

13.32 

9 . 29 ' 

0.93! 

13.02 

10.18 

0.49 

0.51 

12.03' 

8.81 

Unexhausted cultivjition values 

— . . 

0.05 

0.14; 

— i 

0.25 

0.14 



0.08, 

0.18 

Current famriiig costs 

20 . 20 ! 

23.42, 

23.92 j 

17.79 

25.01 

20.54 

19.86 

19.95 

21.13i 

21.70 

Uabour costs 

38.04; 

37.061 

38.85 

39.23 

34.03 

30.84 

42.29 

41.72 

40.53! 

42.43 

:Dccrease of stocks in store 

2.40 

1.49' 

2 . 22 ' 

1.89 

2.20 

2.39 

2.03 

2.10 

1.85’ 

2.15 

Interest on assets 

32.34 

24.02 

25.48 

.34.16 

24.27 

23.80 

29.33 

29.09 

24.34 

24.07 

Current account at bank 

— : 

0.04 i 

0.10 

— : 

0.02 

O.Jl 

— 

--- 

0.041 

O.il 

Total production costs 

' 100 ' 

100 1 

KKI 

1 (K) 

1(K» 

100 

100 

100 

1(K) j 

100 


The results of the Swiss Othce have been chosen, because the methods in use 
there are those which have been followed in Poland, which facilitates the general 
comparison of the results. Beyond this, it is desired to indicate the great pos- 
sibilities of the statistical elaboration of the results of the various countries the 
natural and economic conditions of which are very different, provided identical 
accountancy principles are accepted, established in accordance with trials already 
made in the Offices of different countries. More detailed data should still be added, 
and also absolute figures, where necessary calculated or reduced in accordanc'e 
with price index numbers so as to obtain a more complete basis of comparison. 
Not even these data however would be sufficient to arrive at entirely precise conclu- 
sions. In a special study of this kind, there should be taken into consideration all 
the special factors and the economic conditions of the countries, the characteristics, 

(i) In Switzerland 5 size-groups are distinguished: suuill holdings of from 3 to 3 htcfares, small 
peasant holdings of from 5 to 10 hectares, peasant holdings of from 10 to 13 hectares, large peas.'int- 
holdings of from 15 to 30 hectares, and large holdings of over 30 hectares. 


S P s 

average 

P 30-30 General 

S over 30 ^ I average 


Depreciations 

Unexhausted cultivation values 
Current farming costs .... 

Uabour costs 

Decrease of stocks in store . . 

Interest ou assets 

Current account at bank . . 

Total production costs . . 




the types and the varying organisation of the farm holdings. For the present 
purpose, one has to be content with incomplete indications, as they have in spite of 
their incompleteness considerable interest. Thus on examining Table III, it ap- 
pears that the percentage of amortisation of capital, in relation to the production 
costs, is higher in Switzerland than in Poland, although the average of percentage 
of the amortisation in relation to the respective forms of capital, i. ^., that repre- 
sented b}' the buildings and that by the dead stock, was the following 

Average of the percentage of the amortisation in relation 
to capital represented by. 

btiUdings dead stock 

Poland 1926 2.26 11.36 

^ i IQ26 1.82 6.21 

Switzerland ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Amortisation of the capital represented by. 


1 


all forms 

I Buddings 

j Dead stock j 

of capital 


i 

j in percentage of the production costs 


Poland 1926 

Swltelmid } 


2 . 6 ft ' 

3.16 

6.64 

2.89 1 

2.02 

12.03 

2.61 i 

1.68 1 

8.81 


In Poland, the amortisation of the capital represented by buildings and dead 
stock is high ; the percentage in relation to production costs is only , on the contrary, 
6.54. In Switzerland, the figures take a different aspect. Thus, in Poland the 
value of these forms of capital was low, as buildings etc., were poorly constructed 
and not durable, and in consequence rates of amortisation were high: prices of 
live-stock were favourable and in consequence amortisation rates were lower in 
this respect (in relation to the capital in cows 0.66 ; in Switzerland 14.44 in 1926, 
and 9.23 in 1908-26). In Switzerland, the value of the forms of capital was much 
larger and circumstances were unfavourable to the cattle market in 1926. An 
interesting feature of the holdings in Poland and in Switzerland is the use of the 
current account at the bank, in Table III the figures relating to this are not 
established as regards Poland. A disparity may also be noted which appears in 
the larger size groups, as to the rate of interest charge on assets. We refer to 
the interest quotations in Poland which were in July 1926 from 10 to 18, in 
June 1927 from 8 to 12, while in Switzerland there was an average of 5*339 
in 1926. In accordance with these conditions the rate of interest on the capital 
engaged has been reckoned as being 6 per cent, in Poland which is only very 
low in view of the bank rates. 

At the Farm Accountancy Office in Switzerland, the rate of 4 per cent, has 
been current since 1922. 

The share of the main branches of farming in the total of the returns is 
represented by the following percentages : 


Crop production . 
Auirn^ production 
Other types . . , 




Size groups 

in hectares 




2 - 3 : 

3'5 

5-10 

10-15 

15-30 

' 30 

*50 

2-50 

3-50 

30 

29 1 

85 

38 

40 

1 

1 

! 

42 ! 

36 i 

86 

59 

1 61 i 

56 

53 

51 

j 

60 

66 

66 

i 12 

i 10 ! 

! J 

9 

1 ‘ 9 •! 
! 1 

9 

j , 

9 

9" i 
1 

9 
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The tendency for the importance of animal production to increase regularly 
in accordance with the decrease in the size of the holdings is quite clear, but on the 
other hand the crop production is of considerable importance on all the holdings. 
As regards the relation of the holdings with the market, an idea may be formed from 
the vStudy of the following data : — 

Receipts from the Sale of Crop Products. 

. I Size groutxs iti hectares 

j 2*5 I 3-5 I 5-10 10-15 15-3” 30-50 2-50 3-50 

Per ha. in zloty 79.74 ■ 68.24 ; 88.85 116.36 ! 110.46 83.88 100.37 100.52 

These figures relate only to the crop production, and confirm the experience of 
other countries where detailed studies have revealed the importance of small farm 
holdings for the market. These figures do not show striking differences according 
to the size groups. The smallest Polish farmer .sells cro|) products in quantities 
comparatively little smaller than are sold from the largest peasant holdings. 

The distribution of these crop products by groups relativeh'^ to the total is 
shown below in the average as calculated on all the holdings : 


Cereals 

Straw 

Potatoes 

Other root 

crops 

Other 

crop 

products 

Hay 

'J'otal 

67.70 

1. 21 

8.74 

9.84 

10.08 

3 -S 

100.37 


Hence the cereals occupy the first and leading place rtinoiig the crop pro- 
ducts for the market even on the smallest peasant holdings m Poland ; the respec- 
tive percentages are : in the group of 2 to 3 hectares, 49.55 ; in that of 3 to 5 ha. 
32.60 and in that of 5 to 10 hectares 52.14 

The other part Vjf the gross yield and the one which is still more significant 
is the animal production. It is primarily the cattle which furnish the main part 
of this returns to the Polish farmer. The cattle account figures in the gross yield 
as 27.66 per cent, on the average calculated among all the size groups. Milk and 
dairy products take the first place : they are repre.sented in the total value of the 
gross yield coming from cattle by an average percentage of 75. 

The following table indicates the average figures relating to sale of pigs : 

Receipts from sale of pigs, after deduction of expendiiiire 
of pig buying farms per hectare in zloty. 


Slze-groujis ^ Receipts Exfjouditure Net ri'ceipts 

2 to 3 171.ICJ 29.74 1437.5 

3 to 5 ioH.22 35.45 72.77 

5 to 10 78.85 19.15 59.70 

10 to 15 63.47 15 08 48.39 

15 to 30 45.81 10.12 35.69 

30 to 50 26.66 2.80 23.86 

2 to 50 ,53-86 16.64 37-22 

3 to 50 . 53-14 16.28 36.86 






The average percentage of yield from pig farming relatively to the total of the 
gross yield has been 15.50 ; in the size group of 2 to 3 hectares 19.65, m that of 
3 to 5 hectares 15 39. that of 5 to 10 hectares 15.91, and from then, onwards 
it fell steadily but with no considerable fall. Thus in the size group of 30 to 50 
hectares the average percentage of this yield was still 14.23. Pig farming is one of 
the main sources of receipts in all the groups ; its importance increasing progressively 
as the size of the farm holdings diminished. The figures of the expenditure show 
that the smaller holdings mainly engage in pig fattening, while those in the lax- 
ger size groups devote themselves more to pig breeding. Horse breeding was only 
represented by a trifling figure; on the other hand cartage appears as 5 per 
cent, of the gross yield which is fairly high. Poultry products form a somewhat 
important part of the gross yield and of the receipts, especially on the smallest 


holdings. , , 

The figures for poultry and pouitr^- products are as follows 


Siae-gtoups 


Percent^e 
of RTosB yield 


Receipts i)er hectare 
in zloty 


6.96 


22.17 

23.42 

17.33 

12.33 
7.65 
3.75 

10.03 


2 to 3 

3 to 5 

5 to TO 5.40 

10 to 15 4.83 

15 to 30 4 38 

30 to 50 • 3.20 

2 to 56 

This branch of production must also be appreciated from the standpoint of the 
State economy in view of its importance in the exports of the country : the exjwrts 
in poultry and eggs were in 1925 in thousands of zlotys 60.079 ; in 1926, 143.054 i 

and in 1927, 180,293. . 1 j 

Some figures relating to the share of the main branches of apicultnral produc- 
tion may be added, calculated as average of all the peasant holdings in Poland and 
in {Switzerland. 

Percentage in relation to the gross yield. 

Poland 1926 


Switzerland 


2 to 50 ha. 


3 to 50 ha. 

1926 

1902/26 

5512 

65.89 

66.75 

36.04 

8.53 

10.08 

3.69 

16.46 

14.57 


Stock-farming in Switzerland not in- 
cluding poultry 55.35 

Field crops and meadow land . - • 35-63 

Tree and fruit growing including 

vitt^es and forests 3.^3 

There is thus an essential difference in the general tendencies of the agricul- 

tu ml production in the two countries. 1 j 

l^e princijpal results of the peasant holdings in Poland and in Switzerland are 
shown in Table IV. These figures offer certain comparisons according to which it 
may be concluded that the peasant holdings in Poland were m a more favourable 
position although not a fully satisfactory one : in any case, the fibres for Smtzer- 
land, on the whole, remain in the- year 1926-27 below t}ie level of those of Poland. 
Proof of this is found on close examination of the net yield figures and those of 
the return on worth of the farm, Evidently the difference of the conditions and 
the actual present circumstances, both economic and natural, manifests itself in 
this way. Undoubtedly the Polish data which refer only to a single year can only 


liave a relative value. Moreover as has been said a special and thorough enquiry 
must be made so as to show precisely all the special characteristics of the pea- 
sant holdings in the two countries. 
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• Switzerland : the first figure relates to 1926-27 : the .second figure is the aver- 


The object of this article has merely been to indicate certain results, the mo.st 
significant, of the first report of the Polish Office and at the same time to draw at- 
tention to the importance of similar enquiries not only for the agricultural policy of 
each country but also for international studies and in consequence for the interest 
of world agriculture. 



On comparing the tables it will be seen that in spite of differences there were 
also many tendencies in common between the peasant holdings of the two countries. 
The principal one of such tendencies is the importance of the work factor and con- 
sequently the proceeds of the work of the farmer and of his family. It is in fact 
that element which forms a large part of the agricultural income, particularly on 
the smallest holdings. If the interest on the net worth reckoned at the usual rate 
is deducted from this income, there is frequently only left a lower wage not even 
that which is paid on farms to farm hands ; often, as was the case in Switzerland in 
1926-27 the return on net worth is expressed by a liability, thereby forcing the far- 
mer to utilise a part of his private capital unless he decides further to reduce his own 
requirements and to meet them from his already lowered remtmerationl The 
farmer is in the right when he demands an adequate compensation for his work 
which is of so great an importance to society, and he is also in the right in 
demanding a fair profit on his business, which it may be added never earns profits 
in any way exaggerated. 

In the crisis through which agriculture is passing, a solution must be found, by 
instructing the small farmer in the carrying on of his profes.sion in accordance with, 
economic and sound commercial principles, by framing a reasonable and effective 
agricultural policy, and what will always be the first essential, by dealing with agri- 
cultural questions of an economic kind from the world point of view. There are, 
undoubtedly, divergences in agricultural interests between different countries, but 
there are many niore common intere.sts. 

The progress oi agriculture in each country is closely linked with the progress 
of the whole world agriculture ; and this progress can only be made a reality by means 
of the whole-hearted collaboration of all countries. It follows that special method 
of economic research should be studied and brought into use, and one of these modern 
methods wdiich can provide service of the highest utility and indeed indispensable 
is farm accountancy. Careful attention should therefore be given to the possibil- 
ities of collaboration between the Accountancy Ofiices already in existence, while 
respecting their individual character and special intere.sts ; and new offices should be 
formed wherever at present there is none in existence. At a point of tiriie when 
this question is entering upon an important .stage, the first report of the new Polish 
Office has a peculiar significance ; and it is for this reason that special attention 
has here been drawn to its appearance. O. vS. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

New Tendencies in the law on Compensation awarded to Tenants in respect 
of improvements. 

One of the questions which at the jiresent moment most interest the agricul- 
tural cl^es is that of the compensation granted to tenants in respect of improve- 
ments effected by them on their holdings. The recognition of this obligation on 
^e part of the landlord towards the tenant presents two interesting characteristics, 
^mist it constitutes a departure from tlie traditional rules logically arising out of 
the legal institution known as the leasehold ; secondly this departure has been 
effected in order to meet the special needs of the industry of agriculture. 

These two statements require elucidation. The leasehold contract consists in 
transfermg the right of enjoyment of a determined object for a certain fixed period 
m return for a certain sum. During the period of the lease neither the lessor nor 
^e lessee may , as a general rule, make any substantial modification in the nature of 
the property leased ; the parties, it is argued, contracted with respect to the property 



in the condition it was in at the time ; hence the object of the contract must con- 
tinue to remain in the state it was in at the moment when the contract was conclud- 
ed, To this rule there is an important qualification, consisting in the second of the 
two principles enunciated above. It is essential for the needs of agriculture, whose 
repercussions on the economic life of each country are so numerous and consider- 
able, that farm production should show a steady advance both as regards quantity 
and quality. But since this advance necessarily presupposes an improvement in 
farm crops and installations it is essential that these improvements shall be made 
even when the land is let out on lease. When the matter is considered from this 
standpoint, it is obvious that the tenant cannot be persuaded to effect improve- 
ments in his holding unless he is assured of compensation at the expiry of the 
lease. Such are the characteristics of the problem which demonstrate the need, 
in view of the peculiar exigences of agriculture, of an innovation in the usual and 
traditional system of leaseholds. 

‘ The same results might be also attained, if not entirely at least in part, by an- 
other method. According to this plan the lessee would be guaranteed the enjoyment 
of his farm and of its increased return for a sufiicient period of time to indenmify 
and compensate him for the cost of his improvements. This solution is however 
only practicable by fixing a compulsory minimum period for leases of rural land. 
When it is expressly laid down that a leasehold contract cannot be concluded for a 
period of time falling below a certain minimum and all tenancies as a result become 
long term leases,, the tenant can have no objection to making improvements on his 
land seeing that he has before him a lengthy period of enjoyment during which be can 
easily pay off any expenses he has incurred. This is substantially what has been 
done in Belgium by a law passed on 7 March 1929 amending the articles in the 
Civil Code dealing with the leasing of rural property. Art. 6, par. 2 of the law lay^ 
down that in cases of initial contracts of occupation the length of the lease may not 
be less than 9 years nothwithstanding any clause or customary rule to the contrary. 
The adoption of a system of this kind, whilst on the one hand it restricts consider- 
ably the will of the contracting parties, at the same time fails to offer a complete solu- 
tion of the question because enjoyment for a period of nine years is not sufficient, 
especially when the improvements have been very costly, to cover all the capital 
• si)ent. In fact the law we have just cited allows, as will be seen below, within 
certain limits a right on the part of the lessee to be compensated for improvements. 

The general tendency, as will be demonstrated later, is to grant the tenant a 
right within certain limits and on the observance of certain determined conditions 
to be compensated for any improvements be may have made. There is hardly 
need to add that for the purposes of this legislative rule, the improvements 
visualized are only those made in thelioldings as a result of human effort, involving 
the expense by the tenant of labour and capital ; improvements brought about by 
natural phenomena such for example as those made by floads or public works are 
excluded. The majority of legal codes at present in force, including those of France 
and Ital)^ and all the others inspired from them, follow the traditional principles 
mentioned above and do not recognize any right on the part of the lessee who has 
made improvements to be compensated for them. Judicial doctrine which in 
applying the law follows as far as possible the economic trends in order to meet the 
demands of a general order has however sought without making any in justified 
departures from the general rules in force, to find legal considerations which would 
entitle tenants to be granted compensation for improvements. This has been 
done by an application of the express or implied contract of mandatum, and it 
has been decided to grant compensation when the landlord has expressly or 
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tadtly permitted the tenant to effect the improvement. Other countries again, 
for ^ample, ^ Italy , starting from the rules as regards unearned benefits have 
admitted claims for compensation when as a result of improvements the value 
of the land has increased so much that the landlord has been able, immediately on 
the expiry of the lease, to conclude a fresh leasehold contract at a sensibly higher 
rent. This judicial tendency taken in conjunction with the numerous and author- 
itative pronouncements of the agricultural organizations in the various countries 
as well as the example of the English legal system which has for a long time admit- 
ted this principle, has induced the Governments and legislature of the various 
countries to face this interesting and actual problem with energy and with a 
determination to arrive at a rapid solution. 

The most recent manifestations of this movenient are first the above mentioned 
law of Belgium of 7 March 1929 ; secondly the Project for a Code of Obligations 
and Contracts elaborated by the French commission appointed by the legislative 
tJmon of Friendly and Allied Nations which was approved in Paris in October 1927 ; 
thirdly a bill now being discussed by the French Chamber promoted by certain of 
its members , fourthly a proposal of the National Fascist Confederation of Italian 
Agriculturists and fourthly the Civil Code of Mexico of 1928. 

There is one point on which all these measures or proposed measures agree, 
namely the recogmtion of a right on the part of the tenant to be compensated for 
improvements made by him with the consent of the landlord. vSome of the.se meas- 
ures are more severe inasmuch as they require that such consent be given in writ- 
ing , others again are less strict and allow compensation when the improvements 
have b^n made with the knowledge of the landlord and without his expressing 
opposition. This is, however, obviously not the central point of the problem, for 
this re.sult had already been arrived at by legal doctrine in many countries simply 
by an interpretation of the rules in force. The central point of the problem con- 
sists in deciding whether the right of a tenant to compensation for improvement 
is to be recognized independently of the express or tacit consent of the landlord, 
and if so within what limits and under what conditions. 

When the problem is considered from this standpoint a fresh divStinctiori must be 
drawn between agricultural improvements in the narrower sense and land improve- 
ments. ^ This distinction is a necessary one for while the right of the tenant to • 
indemnity is more generally recognized in the case of agricultural improvements, 
in the case of land improvements on the other hand, as a result of the more complex 
character of the problem and the greater financial burdens involved, the consensus 
of opinion is less complete and this right is recognized only in some of the measures 
with which we propose to deal. 

The right to compensation for agricultural improvements and for certain land 
improvements of a limited character is allowed in the Belgian law and in the Bill 
now before the French Parliament. The Belgian law recognizes, independently of 
^y consent on the part of the landlord, a right on the part of the tenant to be 
indemnified on the expiry of the lease, for any improvements the tenant may have 
made as regards roads, crops, wells and variou.s buildings and other landed works 
on the farm. From the Ministerial and Parliamentary reports and debates it is 
evident that this rule considers only improvements made in existing works and 
not the construction of fresh works or buildings in the case of which, as stated above, 
the consent of the landlord is necessary for any improvements which are to be 
compensated. This right to compensation possessed by the tenant is in Belgium 
governed by several rules intended to ensure its effective application and to deter- 
mine its exact limits. It has been therefore laid down in order to preserve the com- 
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pulsory and inderogable nature of this right that any custom whereby it would be 
extinguished or limited is to be considered null and void ; the same holds good of 
any agreement made in contradiction, unless it was concluded after a notice to quit 
had been served on the tenant and is evidenced by a formal deed. As regards the . 
amount of the compensation, the law establishes that it is to be equal to the value 
of the improvements at the expiry of the lease, considered with reference to the 
future destination of the land ; this sum may not however exceed the amount ac- 
tually spent by the tenant. The law after repeating the principle that the tenant 
is obliged in his turn to pay for any damage to the property, makes provisions for 
setting off any simi due from the tenant on this count against that due to him for 
improvements. The principle contained in the above-mentioned Bill before the 
French Chamber presents few differences from the above. This Bill also starts by 
distinguising between land improvements and crop improvements. Land improve- 
ments such, for example, as the construction or enlargement of buildings, the establish- 
ment of wheat silas, permanent meadows, roads, bridges, plantations, drainage works, 
irrigation canals and, in general, all works of permanent character which can 
only be midertaken with the express approval of the landlord. Purely agricultural 
improvements which are not obligatory as a result of special agreements or of cus- 
tom, entitle the tenant to l>e indemnified on condition that an exact description 
of the farm was made within 12 months of the date of the tenant's entry into pos- 
.session. The nature of those improvements giving rise to a right to compensation 
.shall be established by the local Chamber of Agriculture, and the amount of the com- 
pensation shall be fixed on the basis of the plus value conferred on the farm by the 
tenant, witliin the limits of the expeUse actually incurred and of any profits which 
may have been derived. The bill considers the possibility of the landlord finding 
difficulty in realizing the sum pa^^able to the tenant on the expiry of the lease in 
respect of improvements and lays down that payment may be spread over a certain 
period. The Bill adds that the indemnity for agricultural improvements is to be 
paid by the incoming tenant and in default by the landlord. Rules are also laid 
down for determining the amount of the indemnity in order to safeguard the con- 
flicting interests of the parties. The tenant is required within a month* of the 
expiry of the lease to notify the landlord in the case of land improvements and the 
• lessor or the new tenant in the case of agricultural improvements, by registered letter 
enclosing returnable form of receipt or else by other informal document under pain of 
forfeiture the grounds on which he claims compensation. In default of agreement 
between the parties within one month of tliis notification, and in default of private 
agreement arrived at between them for the settlement of the dispute, the indemnity 
shall be fixed on the basis of an expert examination ordered by the President of 
the Court. According to the Bill the foregoing rules are to have obligatory 
effect in such a way that any contractual clause limiting the rights recognized as 
belonging to the tenant must be considered as without effect. The Civil Code 
of Mexico of 1928 recognizes by art. 2423 a right of compensation on the part 
of the tenant provided however that one of the two following conditions are 
fulfilled. P'irst {hat the lessor gives his con.sent in the contract or later ; secondly 
that the improvements were of a useful character and the contract was terminated 
by the fault of the lessor ; that the contract was for an indefinite period and that 
the lessor after having authorized the improvements brought the tenancy to an end 
before the expiry of the period of time necessary for the tenant to be able to reap 
the benefits and re-imburse himself of the expenses incurred for the improvements. 
Thus the new rules contained in the Mexican code recognize as may be clearly seen 
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from the a^bove right to compensation on the part of the tenant only in those 
cases mvolvmg the consent or fault of the lessor ^ 

More complete, organic and undoubtedly more advanced than all the other 
pro3^ and egal systems now in force are the draft rules on thrfmprovMs fn 
the le^mg of rural property compiled by the Juridical Studies Commission set uo 
n Italy by the National Fasast Confederation of Agriculturists. The conception 
of improvements on which this scheme is based is f very broad one It Sudes 
eve^ stable fortn of improvement in relation to the developments of which Irf- 
r^H susceptible with speaal reference to local conditions. For the practfcal 

SnTsLl ProvinciarE^^mk 

? i T ^ '’f of the improvements 

tenant ranging from improvements in herbaceous crops* to electrL 
installations or conducting plants for the use of agriculture. These lists must 

ment intervals varymg with the particular category of improve- 

characteristic of the scheme is the obligatory nature of these 
rales thus the firet article lays down that the improvements executed bv the 
tenant m conformity with the law give a right to cLipensation evfn in sprte 

pLnosan^'rt to the contrary. Another fundamental point of f he 

propaal is the amount of the indemnity. In this connection the traditional 
formula by which the amount was calculated at the lesser of the two 
represented by the value of the improvement or its cost, has been abandoned ■ this 
modification is the consequence of the principle laid down clearly in the report’ that 
agriculture will not be properly assisted by the legislator unless the comfenlarion 
IS fixed at the greater value at the expiry of the lease. The Bill moving from tWs 
conceiition lays down that the compensation due to the tenant shall be established 
at the conclusion of the lease on the greatest net profit to the land resdtine ^m 
the improvement effected wiiilst taking account of the duration and .SitfTf 
this increase of profit. Having thus laid down the general principle of a right of 
^mpensation and having fixed its general content the authors of the Setfe 
detcrnimed not to neglect the legitimate interests of the landlord whether thev 
arise from the obligation incumbent upon him of paying compen.sation or from 

As\eaarrth‘’fi^’r“”‘'‘‘""® controlling possible abuses on the fart of the tenant 
As regards the first point it cannot be denied that the nh1icrafir»n ,• 

theT"" if made bv the tenanrmay Xce" 

the landlord in serious financial difficulties. The proiect movirifr fmm i-h ^ 

a..o„ and .iU. .he object of ™U„g U,. “S, "h7S™.S “rfit 

FrisT’the'* interests of agriculture lays down two ruks 

First, the sum corresponding to the capitalization of the greate.st net profit derived 
from the improvement shall not be paid over as compmsarinn tn ti, e 7 ^ 
entirety, but only to the extent of 75 , the remaining^^fourth Lkg afnSed fs 

a compensation due to the property. Secondly the iLlord hatThe rigM 
the pa>Tnent of the compensation due to the tenant in regular inftalnients 
T?e tot “ fraction of the whole sum due as indemnitv plus tte interests due’ 
The total amount must be equal to the plus value of the property Ts the retuh 

right bVrufesTTT*i’ t however necessary, as above stated,' to qualify thi.! 


the lease and to make sure that the works carried out were intended to increase the 
value of the farm andjdo not constitute an attempt made at the last moment to saddle 
the landlord with an obligation to make compensation. The scheme also requires the 
tenant before starting on the improvement works to commumcate a detailed scheme 
to the lessor in order to give the latter an opportunity should he wish of forbid- 
ding them for reasons of an objective character or else because he wishes to carry 
them out himself. The project which deals in particular with contracts for direct 
cultivation, grants tenants holding land under such contracts all the rights recognized 
as belonging to other tenants. Certain modifications are however made in the general 
rules. Thus, in the first place, the lessor may not substitute himself for the tenant in 
making improvements. This measure follows as an obvious corollary to the very 
nature of these improvements inasmuch as the principal factor in them is the labour of 
the tenant and his family. Again the compensation for the improvement may on this 
hypothesis be satisfied in whole or in part by assigning to the tenant under certain 
determined conditions a portion of the land leased. Having laid down soine rules 
for protecting the interests of the lessor, the scheme goes on to consider the situation 
of the tenant with the object of establishing in his favour proper giiarantees which will 
ensure his realization of the indemnity due to him. The project starts from the 
necessity of not recognizing the tenant’s right to indemnity as a mere credit based 
on a written agreement. The right is, on the contrary, created in the project as a cre- 
dit right with re^l effect provided that certain conditions of publicity taking the form 
of transcriptions have been observed. When these are fulfilled the tenant s right 
becomes available against any third party acquiring the land leased ; when these 
formalities have not been fulfilled the tenant has always the right to register a mort- 
gage on the land on which improvements have been made, against the owner who is 
obliged personally. Nor does the effect attributed by the project to the right of 
the tenant stop here ; in the event of his credit not being satisfied he has a real 
action in respect of the land and if he has registered his right can claim to have 
earmarked out of the purchase price of the land an amount corresponding to the value 
of the improvements. In respect of the portion so earmarked his credit has prior- 
ity over any other preferred claim, with the exception only of preferred claims be- 
longing to the State. 

Conclusions of no small interest might be drawn from the data furnished above. 
There is, first of all, an undeniable tendency evident almost everywhere, expressed 
in laws, bills, legal decisions, and judicial doctrine, towards recognizing a right on the 
part of the tenant to be indemnified for improvements made on his farm ; this ten- 
dency which is in marked contrast with the traditional principles in the matter 
of leaseholds, is based on the particular exigences of agricultural development 
A second conclusion is the following : when the tenant’s right to be indemnified for 
the improvements effected on his farm has been recognized as a general principle, 
the rights of the property must also be safeguarded in order to prevent the tenant 
from abusing the right accorded him by effecting too many improvements and thus 
placing the landlord in a situation of embarassment when the moment arrives, at 
the expiry of tlie lease, for making compensation. The third conclusion again may 
be expressed in the following terms : The methods invoked for reconciling this con- 
trast of interests may be placed under two categories and the laws and bills men- 
tioned above may be divided into those which have adopted the first or second of 
the two methods we are about to detail. The means falling under the first category 
are certainly more simple but naturally restrict inevitably the action of the tenant 
as regards affecting improvement works ; these means consist in limiting the right 
to indemnity and admitting it only when the. landlord has given his express or im- 
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plied con^nt ; or else they consist in confining the right to improvement to a certain 
ntraber of categones of improvements of a minor economic importance, in order in 
^s way to reduce to the utmost the burden on the lessor. The methods falling 
into Ae second of the two categories mentioned above are more complex, but are 
<»lculated to avoid any negative effect on the action of tenants in effecting 
improwments These methods may be expressed in a synthetic but expressive 
formuk namely; to fix the amount of the compensation and the instalments 
payable wthm the limits of the actual increase in the production of the farm 
r^ultirg from the improvements effected in such a way that the owner can meet 
them without contracting fresh charges. 

G. Car. 


revising the articles of tlie Civil Code dealing with lease- 
hol^ of n^al toded property. 7 March 1929 (Moniteur Beige, No. 79 20 March 1020) 
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trees nurseries, plant dejidts, agencies, or persons engaged in the sale of fruit 

meS of "’“t focks are required to forward every year to the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture a statement of the quantity of fruit trees or vines .stocked bv them 

A^ic^ture^ ’ "'P officially checked by the Department of 

wStflP^^to a f r^uired to declare tlie origin and provenance of slips and 

^Mv^ ^^ft propagation of each 

dealers who have no nurseries of their own must notify 
&e provenance of all plants sold by them and must therefore see that the nur.servmS 
from w^iom they buy specify on the invoice the name of the particular var S ™ 
description of the slips and grafting stocks employed. \ariei;i(.s ana a 

will answering to tlie variety or description indicated 

dictaiido las reglas que se indican relativas a la 
importacidn de trigos. 20 febrero 1929. Gaceta de Madrid , n. 53 (22 febrero 1929). 


[The Royal Decree of 13 September 1928, authorized the General Food Supplies 
Department to propose any modifications in the rules governing the wheat market that 
might be dictated by imfavourable conditions such as bad croi)s, diminished yield and 
the consequent inevitable importation of wheat from abroad and the necessity, on the 
other hand, of obtaining the best possible terms for the national wheat without altering 
the price of bread. A Decre^law, iasued on 23 vSeptember 1928 in virtue of this provi- 
,sion, makes several changes in the wheat marketing regulations. ^ 

The Decree, in view of the necessity of reducing and simplifying the work of the 
General Department of Commerce and Food Supply in the matter of pa5unent of customs 
tariffs and with the object of limiting imports to the amount strictly required for con- 
sumption has been amended b}’^ the present Order. Importing firms must have special 
authorization to import wheat for food purposes while the total quantity that may be 
imix^rted is to be distributed between the importing firms. With this object flour 
manufacturers are required to notify within a certain prescribed period the quantity 
and quality of corn the)^ desire to import, while the General Department of Trade and 
Food Supply is required to consider and decide upon these applications in the sense 
most favourable to individual interests]. 

France. - Decret fixaiit pour Tannee 1929 le taux dlnt(^ret des prets individuels 
et collectifs a long terme consentis par application de la loi du 5 aout 1920. 15 f^vrier 
1929; Journal Officiel, No. 44 (21 f^vrier 1929). 

This Decree prolongs until 31 December 1929 the interest rate for individual long 
term loans granted in application of the I,aw of 5 Augus^ 1920 on the .subject of co-oper- 
ative mutual credit and agricultural co-operate for the object of facilitating the trans- 
formation or reconstitution of small rural farms or agricultural workers’ dwelling houses. 
This interest rate ma)^ be lowered to 2.75 % if the beneficiary is a ward of the nation and 
to 2.85 if he has received a diploma for studies carried out at certain State agricultural 
schools. A further reduction may also be granted bv the lending vSociety in accordance 
with the number of legitimate children living and under sixteen years of age possessed 
by the borrower when each amortization payment falls due. The rate of interest on 
loans granted to agricultural co-operative Societies, to agricultural syndical associa- 
tions and to societies with collective agricultural interest as well as long term loans 
granted to communes and groups of communes is maintained until December 1929 

at 3 %]. ^ ^ -y 
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ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS IN AGRICULTURE 

The Index-number Method and the Study of Economic Fluctuations in Soviet 

Russia. 

PART II 

The Peasant Index-numbers. 

A. Characteristics. 

The systematic development of the whole of Russian economic life in ac- 
cordance with a pre-arranged plan, as explained in § 5 , is beset with considerable 
difficulties, taking the form in particular of those tendencies that defy precise state- 
but which govern the development of the rural economy of the U. S. S.^R., 
split up as it is into nearly 25 million small farm holdings. In this situation, 
it is essential that the plan for the development of the rural economy should be 
estabUshed on the basis of a method of observation recording with an extreme sen- 
sitiveness, so to speak, the existing conditions in agriculture. The general index 
numbers of the wholesale and retail prices which have just been studied are ba^d 
on the data obtained on the markets of the large towns and on those of the district 
centres. The peasants however usually buy and sell on the basis of prices which 
are current on the smaller markets, such as the local village markets and the 
bazaars of the chief towns of the districts. For the peasant economy it is pre- 
eminently the price of the commodity “ straight from the farm ” (franco-jerme) 
which is of actual importance, i. e., the price at which the peasant actually sells 
his products and the price which he pays when he purchases commodities produced 
outside his own farm holding. All other price categories must be reduced or in- 
creased proportionally to the total of the expenditure rendered necessary by the 
ttade for the purchase and sale of commodities at these farm pnces. 

If steps had been taken to determine the purchasing power of money in the 
country on the basis of the price index-numbers of the Institute for the .Study of 
Economic Fluctuations and of the ** Gosplan , a table would have b^n obtained 
which would correspond to reality only up to a certain point, seeing that the 
prices whicli refer to the sales of rural products would be exaggerated, while 
those relating to the purchase of manufactured, products would be reduced as 
compared with reahty. The peasant in fact sells his products at pnces lower 
than the prices registered in these index-numbers, and on the other hand he buys 
the commodities he requires at higher prices as compared with the pri^s on which 
these index-numbers are based. Such facts tend to make the purchasing power of 
the money dreulating in the peasant farm enterprise appear higher than it really is. 
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Similarly the questions relating to the respective and reciprocal purchasing power 
of agricultural and industrial products are merely resolved in a general way in these 
series of general price index-numbers, which indicate for the Union the mean 
divergence existing between prices of agricultural products and prices of manufactured 
products only so far as relates to the regional and to the town prices, while 
this divergence, or spread, in respect of the conditions occurring in the country, 
is not taken into consideration. If, for example, the price of a given agricultural 
product is somewhat low in the producing region and this same price is somewhat 
high in the consuming region, it may be that, even when there is an important 
spread between the prices of manufactured products and the prices of agricultural 
produots (the scissors), the average price of the agricultural product in question 
and its relation to. the industrial price will appear entirely normal. The index- 
numbers of the prices in the towns cannot give an exact idea of this phenomenon 
and for the following reasons : first, because the changes occurring in the price- 
indices in the town and in the country do not occur siniultaneously and with 
an equal rapidity, and sometimes even because these changes follow different 
directions ; secondly in the town price-indices, regard is had rather to the 
prices of the transformed agricultural products than to the prices of products as 
obtained from the farm ; for example, the prices relate to flour and not to cer- 
eals. This is a matter of considerable importance, since the modifications of 
the index-numbers of the raw materials and those of the transformed agricul- 
tural products also follow different courses; and finally because the series of 
prices in the town which are available, do not cover a number of commodities 
which form an important part of production expenses in rural economy, such as 
ploughs, sickles, etc. 

On the other hand there is in these facts a reason which is not only economic 
but also social for the preparation of peasant index-numbers, seeing that the 
general index-numbers express the purchasing power of a unit of money for 
all classes of the population without distinction. The various social groups 
however differ and often esentially so, as regards the composition of the items 
of their family budget and in consequence the index-numbers which refer to 
these items must necessarily be distinct for each individual class of this popu- 
lation, This truth has been realised and at the present time the special index- 
numbers expressing the cost of living for industrial workers and the change in 
the purchasing power of money for this class have been already worked out in 
the greater number of countries of the world. This principle of the differentia- 
tioii of the social milieu in this respect having once been admitted, the problem 
of the establishment of similar index- numbers for the rural classes too alike 
for their per sonaF expenditure and in respect of products purchased for the farm, 
positively demands solution. Especially in Russia where the peasants are the 
predominating mass of the population of the country. 

Thus the principal object of the peasant index-numbers is to make it 
possible to determine on the basis of farm (franco-ferme) prices the modifi- 
cations which the market fluctuations may bring about in the organisation 
of the peasant economy and in its economic position. 

B. Methods of Preparation. 

At the time when the preparation pi the peasant index-numbers wgs begun, 
on I October 1925, the Institute for 'the Study of Economic Fluctuations took 
all steps to ensure receiving the necessary material regularly every month. With 
this object the Institute addressed itself to the local organs of the People's Com- 



missariat for Finance and utilised the network of agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties. Information is obtained from i6o centres of rural observation, situated 
in six different economic regions of the U. S. vS. R.: 

I. Wheat region: Northern Caucasus, 37 centres, and Ukraine (South- 
ern steppes), 17 rural centres. 

2. Sugar beet region : Kursk Government, 26 rural centres, and Ukraine 
(right bank of the Dnieper), 26 rural centres. 

3. Dairy region : Ural, 23 rural centres. 

4. Wheat and dairy region : Western Siberia, 15 rural centres. 

5. Flax region : Governments of Smolensk and Tver, ii rural centres. 

6. Potato region : Governments of Kastroma and of Jaroslav, 5 rural 
centres. 

The peasant index-numbers are prepared by each of the six regions of the 
Union separately. Apart from these index-numbers, the Central Statistical 
Department of the Ukraine, at Kharkov, establishes the peasant index-num- 
bers for the territory of the Ukraine taken separately. An index of peasant 
prices is not however drawn up the for whole Union, in view of the immense extent 
of its territory and of the great diversity of the natural and economic condi- 
tions of its regions. 

As regards the selection of marketable commodities for consideration, the 
Institute for the Study of Economic Fluctuations registers the prices of all 
the groups of agricultural products grown or produced in a given region, the 
importance of which is more or less considerable in the aggregate production of 
that region ; it includes in the group of marketable commodities all manufac- 
tured products, as well as the agricultural products which are not produced in 
the region under review or of which the production is insignificant. On this 
occasion, the Institute has preferred to limit the selection of marketable commod- 
ities to a .small number, provided only that this selection is sufiiciently repre- 
sentative as regards the demand for the.se commodities on the part of the in- 
habitants of the countryside. 

Peasant index-numbers are calculated according to the geometric method of 
averaging weighted by the changes relating to prices established on the basis of 
the " Chain Method ”. For each period and for each commodity, there is 
first determined all the changes of price for the period or the commodity oc- 
curring in the separate centres of registration during the period which has 
elapsed between the previous registration and that in question. From these 
modifications of the prices a non-weighted geometric mean is obtained, 
the link in the chain of the regional price index of the given commodity corre- 
sponding to the given interval between the registrations. multiplying 

consecutively all the links from 1913 to the present time, or which comes to the 
same thing, by multiplying the link of the chain referring to the last registra- 
tion interval by the link corresponding to the previous period, which is the 
base period, the regional prices index of commodities is calculated for 
each given period. The regional index-numbers of commodity groups are 
established on the basis of the weighting of regional index- numbers of the 
prices of the separate commodities according to their respective importance 
on the annual balance sheet of the turnover on an average farm holding in 
the region under consideration. 

The base of the index-numbers is formed from the average pre-war annual 
prices (1913) and the weighting is based on the data relating to turnover on the 
peasant holding during the last preceding budgetary year, from April to April, 


these data being supplied to the Moscx)w Institute by the statistical bodies se- 
parately for each separate economic region. When no data are available in 
respect of a given commodity in a certain agricultural region, recourse is had 
to the method of interpolation and there is inclnded in the scheme drawn out 
either the price of the commodity in a neighbouring centre, or the price modi- 
fications of a similar commodity in the centre under consideration, or again, 
jointly, the average modifications of the price of the article in question in all 
the other centres of the region under review. 

The results of the study of the turnover shown on the peasant budget are 
usually published, after one or two years’ interval, and it is for that reason 
that the weighting, calculated on the basis of these researches, is also subject 
to delay, corresponding to that lapse of time with respect to the prices registered 
for the preparation of the index-numbers. This fact may up to a certain point 
interfere with the precision of the index-numbers calculated, especially during 
these last years of consolidation of the rural economy, which are characterised 
by a constant increase in the peasant budget, where there are noticeable also 
unexpected sudden rises in the turnover of certain individual marketable com- 
modities included in the budget. 

The fact that the prices are registered every month while the weighting 
is established for the whole year has an influence on the precision of the pea- 
sant index-numbers ; the movement of the commodities on the peasant holding 
is modified perceptibly from one month to another. The inadequacy of the 
statistical data on the point obliges the Moscow Institute to accept this state 
of things provisionally ; but it reserves the right of organising in the future in 
centres which supply information on prices a co-ordinated service of correspond- 
ents for the registration of the development of the different factors in the 
peasant budget. The correspondents will be expected to forward data on this 
point in such a way as to coincide in time with the price information. From 
this information, the weights will be worked out on the basis of material re- 
lating to the very season for which they have to be established. By this means 
the Moscow Institute will be enabled to solve the problem of the elimination 
of the seasonal fluctuations in the peasant index-numbers, as is done, e. g., in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, when calculating the index-numbers of the 
purchasing power of the various agricultural products. 

The Institute for the Study of Economic Fluctuations in the first instance 
calculates the price indices of the agricultural products and manufactured pro- 
ducts for each region taken separately. Thus for example, for the wheat re- 
gion the Institute calculates the price index-numbers of rye, wheat, oats, barley, 
millet, maize, potatoes, hay, sunflower seed, beef and eggs; for the sugar beet 
region, the price indeji numbers of each of these products are calculated, and 
the index-number for sugar beet is added while those referring to hay, sunflower 
seed, beef, etc. are omitted. For the manufactured products the Institute 
calculates the , price index-numbers of sugar, tobacco, soap, printed cotton 
goods, boots and shoes, iron, glass, as well as those of agriculttiral products 
transformed on the spot, such as flour (wheat and rye), the three qualities of 
butter and fat (salt butter, Russian butter, melted butter and vegetable oil) 
and bran. The regional price index-numbers for which’ 1913 is taken as base- 
year are calculated on the chain method, and consequently the prices relating to 
the period considered are not compared with those of the base year ; this com- 
parison is made only onee, at the time of the determination of the first link 
of the chain. 


■ The di^fent products are placed iu 21 groupsy accordmg to their economic 
import^ce for the peasant f^rm holding of the type under consideration and there 
are also formed the same number of groups of price index-numbers of these 
groups of. commodities. The 21 price index-numbers refer to the following 


groups : ^ 

1. Industrial products for personal use ; 

2. Industrial products for upkeep of farm ; 

3. All industrial products purchased ; 

4. Agricultural products purchased for personal use; 

5. Agricultural products purchased for upkeep of farm ; 

6. All agricultural products purchased ; 

7. All products purchased for personal use ; 

8. All products purchased for upkeep of farm; 

_ 9. All products purchased, this pric'e index -number being the index of 

the purchasing power of a monetary unit for the peasants ; 

10. Products consumed in kind for personal use ; 

11. Products consumed in kind for upkeep of farm ; 

12. All products consumed in kind; 


13. All agricultural products emplo5^ed for personal use; 

14. All agricultural products employed for upkeep of farm ; 

15. All agricultural products consumed ; 


16. All forage ; 


17. All products consumed tor personal use ; 

18. All products consumed for upkeep of farm ; 

ig. All products consumed ; 

20. All agricultural saleable commodities produced ; 

21. All agricultural products placed upon the market. 

The price index-numbers of groups i to 9 refer to products purchased 
by the peasants, those of groups 10 to 12 to products supplied by the farm itself 
and those of groups 13 to 21 to the aggregate of the products serving in each 
separate case the purpose indicated. 

The group index-numbers of the products, as above, as w^ell as the index- 
numbers of certain individual products cannot all present the same interest for 
all the regions. Thus for example, the Institute for the Stud}^ of Economic 


Fluctuations does not work out for the wheat producing region the price index- 
numbers of the fourth, fifth and sixth groups, referring to agricultural products 
purchased by the farmer ; on the other hand, it includes these index-numbers 
wdien the regions of sugar beet and potato cultivation are under consideration. 


since in those regions the sums set aside for the purchase of agricultural products 
occupy an important place in the farm budget. 

The calculation of the regional index-numbers of a group of commodities 
follows that of the price index-numbers of individual products and is made on 
the basis of the regional weights. In order to be in a position to estimate the 
results obtained from a study of the peasant index-numbers by reference to facts 
observed in real life, the Moscow Institute collects through the statistical organ- 
isations the data relating to the annual movement of the main factors of the 
rural economy in the region under consideration, information on changes in the 
areas under the different forms of cultivation, the number of head of live stock 
grouped according to’ the kind of animal, etc. The fundamental part of the pre- 
paration of the peasant index-numbers is the calculation of the regional price 
index numbers of groups of commodities. The data obtained as a consequence of 
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y, iAdeat-ntuiibers of individual commodities and price index-ntimbers groups, pf ' ’ 

« codimoditirat) and the coefficiaits calculated on the basis of these data {relations ■ 
’ between the index-numbers) con^tnte the material which is so far ready for 
economic, investigation. 


-C. EoonomiQ Importance > 

If the group price i^dex-numbers of the items of peasant econbmy are com- 
pared between themselves, a more exact idea can be formed of the degree to 
which economic fluctuations take place on the rural market and of the main ' 
characteristics of the dynamics of the processes taking place there. These 
index-numbers n^ay be considered in their different combinations, in accordance 
with the concrete problems for which a solution is being sought. Here the en- 
quiry rnay be confined to certain of the more important of these .combinations * 
as the limits of the present article would be exceeded if a Gomplete enumeration 
or study were attempted. 

To render possible the ascertainment of the relative degree of economic 
advantage in the production of certain agricultural products, in other words, 
their respective share.in the total yield value of the farming enterprise the In- 
stitute studies the price index-numbers of the individual rural products in rela- 
tion to the general index-number of all the agricultural products under consid- 
eration. Thus for example by taking into consideration the price index-numbers * 
of flax fibre, rye, oats, and potatoes in relation to the aggregate price index- 
number of the agricultural products in the flax region (Governments of Smolensk 
and Kursk) for the years 1925-1928, it has proved possible to arrive at the fol- 
lowing results : 


Price index-mimbers of flax fibre, rye, oats, and potatoes as compared 
with the aggregate price index-number of agricultural products in 1925-19 



1 October 1925 | 

1 

I October 1926 | 

1 I Octoljcr 1927 

I October X 928 

Flax fibre. . j 

1 0.08 

1 0.62 i 

0.81 

0.62 

xye i 

0.78 

■ 0.78 1 

0.81 

1.52 

1.25 

Oats . i 

! 0.81 

1 0.87 i 

0.94 ! 

0.87 j 

Potatoes .......... . ! 

a76 

0.62 ! 

0.87 


As may be seen from this little table, during the years immediately follow- 
ing the introduction of the N. K. P#, under the influence of the growing demand 
on the part of the State industry and of the rise in the price of flax on the wotid 
market, the index number of flax reached in 1925 its highest point, viz., 0.98. 

The proportion contributed by flax to the total yield value of the farming, 
enterprise as compared with the other agricultural products of the region under 
consideration was thus very clearly shown, and the cultivation of this product was 
becoming more lucrative. Whereas before the war (1909-1913) the equivalent 
of a quintal of flax corresponded to 4.63 quintals of rye, in 1924-25 this ratio 
rose, to 5.96 quintals of rye. Beginning from 1925, this capacity of ^ax to con- 
tribute to yield value in the region steadily falls as compared with all other agri- 
cultural products, and especially as compared with rye, a product which is usually 
imported from the cereal producing regions into the flax region. The equivalent 
of a quintal of flax falls in 1927-28 to 4.72 quintals of rye. 

The same phenomenon may be noted in regard to sugar beet in considering 
the index-numbers of certalh agricultural commodities as compared with the price 






iiidex-iiiimber of all the agricultttral coxiimodities in the sugar beet region of the 
Ukraine for the years 1925-28. 


Price index-numbers of sugar beet, potatoes, rye and wJieat as compared 
^fith the aggregate price index-number of agricultural products in 1925-1928. 




i 



1928 expressed 


! 1925 

1926 

i(jZ7 

1928 

as ix;rceiitage 
of the 1927 






price-index 

Sugar beet . 

. : 0.64 

0.7.3 1 

0.80 

0.54 

0.68 

Fotatocs 

. i 1.21 

1.13 

0,87 

0.93 

1.07 

Rye . .... . . . . . . 

1.06 

0.83 

0.84 

1.18 

1.40 

Wheat 

. i 1.16 

0.96 

0.70 

■ 0.90 

1.29 


It appears from the foregoing table that up to 1927 inclusive, the proportion 
contributed by sugar beet to the total yield value of the farming was constantly 
on the increase (0.64 ; 0.73 ; 0.80) while that of the other crops diminished 
during the same period in this region. This circumstance was the principal 
reason of the considerable increase in the area under sugar beet cultivation which 
during the years 1925 to '1928 underw^ent extension as follows (in thousands of 
hectares) : 534, 538, 665, 772. In 1928, a sudden transformation of the position 
took place, and as appears from the table, the importance of sugar beet in the 
* total farming production declined by 32 per cent, as compared with 1927, while 
that of rye rose by 40 per cent., that of wheat by 29 per cent, and that of pota- 
toes by 70 per cent. This unfavourable jxroportion existing between the price 
index -numbers of the fundamental product and of the other foodstuffs growm in 
the same specialised region resulted in the reduction of the products of inten- 
sive cultivation and brought down their commercial value. It will be recalled 
in this connection that the wdieat harvests were somewhat uncertain throughout 
the Union during the years 1927 and 1928 and that in consequence the purchasing 
power of cereals was relatively higher than that of flax, sugar beet, etc. These 
figures, which reflect the variability of rations existing between the economic 
capacit}^ of the separate agricultural products, must be regarded as symptoms 
which may serve as .sign po.sts for the guidance of the agrarian policy. The im- 
portance of these figures becomes even greater if they are analysed at the same 
time as the other peasant index-numbers of the Moscow Institute for the vStudy of 
Economic Fluctuations. 

If the price index-numbers of the agricultural raw materials are compared 
with those of the manufactured products of these raw materials considered at 
the different stages of their elaboration or transformation and in connection with 
the various t>q)es of treatment undergone, the stage and the type of trans- 
formation can be determined which confer on the given raw material the greatest 
purchasing power and thus appear to be the most advantageous for peasant 
farming, A comparison between the ppce index numbers of milk and butter 
makes clear the working of the dairy products market in the Ural dairy region. 
The ratios between the price index numbers of milk and of butter, the index for 
butter being taken as equal to i, have been the following, in the course of the 


four last years : 

1 October 1925 0.88 i August 1927 0.77 

I October 1926 . . . . . 0.71 i July 1928 . . . . . 0.68 

I July 1927 . . . . . 0.74 I August 1928 0.70 


It may thus be stated that a comparison of the price mder-numbers of mitk 
and butter from 1926 onwards indicates a considerable decline in the import* 
ance of the dairy products market. If the conditions of this production 
are not so good as they were, this is mainly due to the rise in the costs of the 
processes of transformation of milk and to Increase of middlemen expenses as 
well as of cost of transport. 

As regards potatoes, in the first place that there may be transformation for 
the manufacture of starch Or for the production of potato spirit. On analysis, 
for the potato region (Governments of Yaroslav and Kostroma) the ratios 
between the price index-numbers of potatoes taken as unit and those of starch, 
the following figures are obtained : 

- I August 1926 ...... . . . . 0.52 

I » 1927 . . 0.59 

I >’ 1928 076 

It appears from these data that in spite of the steady increase in the influence 
of the price of the potato on its industrial transformation into starch, it still re- 
presents only 76 per cent, on i August 1928, as compared with pre-war condi- 
tions. Starch prices must therefore be considered, in present day conditions, as 
too high in proportion to the prices of potatoes. The raised price level, always 
characteristic of ' the transformed product, is explained in the present case, as in 
the preparation of butter from milk, from the influence of factors connected with 
cost of production and trading. On the basis of price index nuinbers, the 
advantages of transforming potatoes into alcohol may also be shown, as well a 
the proportion contributed by either of the two manufactured products, alcohol 
and starch, to the total yield value, as compared with their raw material, the 
potato. It is clear that, of the two tendencies in respect of potato transformation, 
the stronger will be that which is the better adapted to existing economic con- 
ditions and, primarily, to the economic fluctuations of the market. 

The problem of the “ scissors ” in its widest sense is thrown more clearl)^ 
into relief by the ratios existing between the price index numbers of all agricul- 
tural products supplied to the markets and the price index numbers of all the 
manufactured gopds purchased in the count^3^ This ratio at the same time 
indicates the point up to which a commercial exchange of its products with 
those of industry is advantageous to rural economy. On the basis of the 
data collected by the Moscow Institute these ratios are expressed, in the differ- 
ent economic regions, during the years 1927-828 by the following figures : 

Ratios between the price 
index-numbers of agricultural products 
sold and those of manufactured 
goods purchased 


Regions of prcxluction 

I August 1927 

1 August 1928 

Flax . . * 

• • 0-77 

0.89 

Potatoes ...... ... 

. . 0.70 

I.I4 

Sugar beet (Ukraine right bank) . . 

. . 0.70 

G.9I 

Wheat (Ukraine southern steppes) . 

. . 0.89 

1. 14 

Wheat (Northern Caucasus) . . . 

. . 0.80 j 

0.85 

Milk and wheat (Western Siberia) . 

. . 0.86 

1.05 ■ 

Milk (trans-Ural steppes and forests) 

. . • 0.65 

0.94 




The improvement of the ratio between the price index-numbers of agricul- 
tural products supplied to the markets and those of manufactured goods pur- 
(^ased> an improveiiient, that is, of the 1^28 position as compared with that 
in 1927, is a good indication of a larger development and the more advantag- 
eous character of the trade interchange between country and town. The im- 
portance of this statement is however diminished by the fact that the ratios 
between the price index-numbers of the rural products sold and those of manufac- 
tured goods directly required for the needs of the rural economy have been higher 
than the ratios between the price index-numbers of the rural products sold and 
the price index-numbers of all manufactured products in genera^ as appears 
from the following table : 

Ratios betwe en the price 
index-iiumljers of agriculttxral prwHicts 
sold and the price index-numlxTS 

. of the manufactured gocxls required 

for farming in>^P‘’ses 


Regions of prcniuctlon 

I August 1937 

1 August 1928 

Flax 

. . . o.<S7 

1.05 

Potatoes 

. . . 0.77 

T.23 

Sugar beet 

Wheat • 

. . . 0.71 

0.98 

» (Ukraine 

. . . 1. 01 

1-25 

)) (Northern Caucasus) .... 

. . . 0.98 

1.03 

Milk (Western Siberia) 

. . . 0.98 

1. 16 

. » (trans-Ural) 

. . . 0.78 

T.T 4 


It may thus be stated that m all the regions and during corresponding 
periods, the price index-numbers of manufactured products required on the farm, 
^ i. e., the price index-number of the means of production, is higher than the price 
index-number of all manufactured goods bought, considered as compared with 
the index-number of agricultural products placed on the market. The commer- 
cial interchange between town and countr\^ thus shows a tendency towards in- 
crease, but this increase is mainly due to the purchasing of a larger quantity of 
manufactured products for consumption in the rural family, and not to the j)ur- 
chase of industrial products for use on the farm. This unfavourable position of 
the balance between the prices of farm requisites, the prices of manufactured 
products for personal use and the' prices of agricultural produce sold, forms an 
obstacle to the accumulation and investment of capital in peasant farming, so 
far as that depends on market conditions, as well as to the supply of machines, 
implements, etc. The stimulation of the circulation of the products of rural 
economy, and the steady development of business • relations between rural 
production and the market, are consequently becoming the principal object of 
the Russian economic policy. 

The Institute for the Study of Economic Pluctuations is calculating, in 
addition, a whole series of other peasant index-numbers which will render clearer 
the various aspects of the economic position of rural industry. Some few may 
be nientioned here, as for example, the ratios relating to the price index-number 
of the commodities produced, and that of all the products used on a farm. 
From these index-numbers it is possible to judge of the ratio between receipts 
and expenditure of the rural economy^ and they are also, ceteris paribus, i. e., 
when the farm ofganisation and the aggregate production remain invariable, 
the measure. of the degree of advantage to the peasant undertaking the farming 




himself. Another example is that 6f the index-numbers which represent the 
ratio between the price index-^number of agricultural products and the price 
index-number of all the manufacture goods consumed bythe farming family ; 
this latter corresponds, ceteri$ parihm, to the changes in the level of material 
welfare of the country, in so far as that depends on the economic fluctuations of 
the market. The Institute for the gtudy of Economic Fluctuations is now try- 
ing to resolve another problem which is a pressing one at the present time, that 
of the calculation of the Index-numbers of the wages of agricultural labour. The 
variation in labour costs may throw light on a whole series of economic phen- 
omena which are as a rule not reflected either in the price index-numbers of 
the marketed products, nor in the index-numbers representing the farm prices. 
During the first years of the N. E. P., the index-number of labour cost in the 
rural economy was much lower than the price index number of the marketable 
agricultural products. Thus in the different departments of the regions of flax 
and potato production respectively, these ratios may be determined for the 
year 1925 by the following figures : 


Regions 

Index-number 
of the wage 
of a farm worker 
lx>ardmg himself 

Index-number 
of the wage 
of a farm worker 
boarded by the 
farmer 

Index-number 
of farm prices 
of pnxiucts 

Index-number 
df prices 
of agricultural 
products marketed 

Governments 






1.14 

1.12 ! 

1.11 

1.08 

1 • 2.10 

1.76 

Governments 

i 

1 



- ■ ; ■ • ; ; 

r-t 

1.30 i 

1.30 j 2.07 

1.59 


These low wages of farm workers favour the development of the branches 
of rural production depending to a considerable degree on manual labour. From 
1925 onwards there have been signs of a tendency towards a rise in agricultural 
wages. According to the data supplied by the Central Department of Statis- 
tics, the modifications in wages for the years 1924-1926 has been as follows 
(expressed as percentages as compared with the previous year in each case) : 

Regions 1925 1926 


1925 

Western X45 

Moscow-industrial : J04 


Jaucasus 


112 


123 

121 

104 

134 


Northern 

* Ukraine 

This rise in wages renders less advantageous the production of commodities 
requiring intensive labour in so far as the wage fluctuations have been higher 
than price' fluctuations at)d price changes alike in respect of farm prices and of 
market prices. ' /In this way, if the modifications wliich have taken place in the 
ratios between farm prices and the cost of rural labour are taken as basis, the ' 
peasant indexmumbers may make it possible equally to determine the changes 
in the intensity of labour in the rural economy. 

D. The System oj Peasant Index-numbers and Parm Accountancy,. 

It is essential to note that the peasant index-numbers do not in any way 
diminish the great importarice of farm accountancy for the study of the con- 
ditions of agriculture; it mhy rather be said that these two methods of investi- 


gSttionifl fact supplenient eacli other. By means of farm accountancy the net 
vcost of a given agricultural product is calculated and the return guaranteed in 
this or that branch of production, while it becomes also possible to establish 
the facts and to obtain the results relating to the farming year which has just 
elapsed, post factum, such results being of course of a retrospective nature. This 
very circumstance somewhat reduces the actual value of the data obtained by 
means of farm accountancy ; taking all the interacting elements of a branch of 
agriculture, these data sometimes include factors already superseded by the pro- 
cess of events, and hence they cannot always be used for the direct guidance of 
rural economic policy. On the other hand, the peasant index-numbers make 
it possible to follow almost from day to day the varying influences of the market 
position on peasant farming. Viewed in this way they may be compared to 
instantaneous photographs, reflecting all the phases of agricultural production 
in action and in process. On the othbr hand, the establishment of yearly ac- 
counting books of farm economy, with the working out of their contents by the 
aid of single or double entry book-keeping methods renders it possible to form a 
really comprehensive idea of the position of the rural economy in its relatively 
static condition, an idea which at the same time facilitates the improvement of 
the already existing systems of peasant index-numbers. It is for this reason 
that from. 1919 there was re-established in Russia the study of the peasant 
farm budgets made formerly by the Zemstvos (or provincial self-governing admin 
istrations) and interrupted by the war and the Revolution. At the present time, 
the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture, as well as the Central Department of 
Statistics, organise on a large scale the farm accountancy operations, especially 
as regards analysis of the data relating to the receipts and expenditure of peasant 
economy. The Central Department of Statistics is attempting to resolve on the 
basis of its general statistical data economic problems, such as : the development 
of commercial relations between agriculture and State industry, the forms under 
which capital is accumulating or may accumulate in the peasant economy and 
the extent to which this may take place, the return which may be expected from 
farming, etc. On the other hand the object of the statistics of the People’s Com- 
missariat for AgricultuTe, and in particular the work of the local economic in- 
stitutions, is to analyse the organisation of the peasant farms with varying types 
of production. The Central Department studies in detail more than 10,000 
peasant farm budgets yearly. Even more extensive operations are being carried 
on by the same Department for the study of the economic and social processes 
going on in the rural areas which reflect the changed circumstances and men- 
tality of the different classes of peasants and the mutual relations between 
the well-to-do peasant (Ktilaki), the peasants whose position is intermediate 
{Sre(injaki), and the poor peasants. Statistical investigations of this kind which 
have been scarcely made at all in other countries have a very great importance 
for the Soviet Union, the future ideal of which is the Socialist State. They relate 
in particular to problems such as the social differentiation of the rural population, 
^ the importance of the different groups of rural dwellers in the economic and 
intellectual life of the village, the role of private capital in the country, etc. These 
investigations apply on an average to 750,000 farms per annum, i. e., to 3 per 
cent, of all the peasant farms existing in the Union. 

The peasant index- numbers of the Institute for the Study of Economic Fluctua- 
tions are at present calculated only on the basis of characteristic weights for the 
average sized farms of each region. The Institute however intends to calculate, 
as is the practice at the Centxal Department of Statistics, and as the available 


^ corner in, tlie peasant in groups weighted foir iefacii 

separate social and economic gtonp, in other words> the index-numbers for the 
well’^to-do peasants, for those in ah intermediate position and for the peasants 
living in poverty. . * 

As regards the relation between the peasant index-numbers and the general 
index-numbers, it may be added to what has already been said on this point, 
that certain phenomena which are reflected in the peasant index-numbers may 
also appear up to a certain point in the general index-numbers. Examples are : 
the relation of the price index-number of agricultural products supplied on th^e 
market to the price index-number of all commodities purchased by the country, 
in the system, of pe^nt index-numbers on the one hand, and on the other the 
relation of the index-number of the prices of agricultural products with that of 
the pric€fs of manufactured products, in the system of general index-numbers, 
both^^ revealing in the ultimate analysis •the same single problem of the scis- 
sors The relation of the price index of agricultural products sold to that 
, of the commodities produced, in other words the degree of advantage gained by 
the sale of agricultural products, and also the ratio of the price index of market- 
able agricultural commodities produced to the price index of all commodities 
used in farm economy, or the relation between receipts and expenditure, may also 
become clear if use is made of the general index-numbers as a basis. This is 
however only true up to a certain point, since in these general index-ntimbers, 
which are not calculated in accordance with any criterium adapted to a special- 
ised analysis, not. all the phenomena reflected by the peasant index-numbers 
are taken into account, and moreover since the general index-numbers contain 
elements not essential for the purposes of the peasant index-numbers. 

The proposed scope of these peasant index-numbers in Russia is thus much 
vaster, and the interpretation which they will offer of the conditions of agricultural 
economy is much more penetrating, than that of the farmer index-numbers of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The guiding principle of these latter re- 
sembles that of the Rt^sian peasant index-numbers, btit it is limited merely 
to the calculation of the /' purchasing power of agricultural products Amer- 
ican index -numbers are established on the basis of the price which the farmer 
really receives for his products sold off the farm as compared with the prices 
of non-agricultural commodities bought wholesale or retail, or purchased on the 
spot. Evidently tins last comparison gives a more exact idea of the purchas- 
' ing. power of the farm products. 

In studying the movements of the ratios of market prices it is thus pos- 
sible, using" the peasant index-numbers as basis, to forecast the shifting and the 
popible fluctuations in agricultutal production, and to prophesy, up to a certain 
point, the direction which price changes will impose upon peasant farming, For 
the rest, pohticaj economy may find in the peasant index-numbers another series 
of data of exceptional interest in relation to the economic fluctuations of rural 
economy. , ^ 
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FARM ECONOMICS 

Price Reports at the Institute of Rural Accountancy and Economy at Prague (l). 

The action taken by the Imtitut de Comptabilite et dEconomie nirales of the 
Czecho-slovakian Republic in regard to preparation of ‘‘ Rapports sur les prix 
enables it to ascertain not merely the prices which the farmer obtains for his pro- 
ducts (producer's price) but also those paid by the agricultural classes for farm 
requisites and for certain articles intended for their own consumption. The object 
of these investigations into price conditions in agriculture is to avseertain under 
what price conditions agricultural production is being carried on in Czecho-Slovakia, 
as compared with the pre-war conditions. With this purpose the Institute is estab- 
lishing index-numbers, based on the pre-war prices — average of years 1913 and 
IQ14 JL_ and in relation to the quantities of agricultural products sold before the 
war — average of years 1909 and 1913. 

The subsidiary object of these investigations is to obtain statistical data on the 
price conditions so as to determine what is the situation as to economic fluctuations 
{Konjunktur) in Czecho.slovakia and thus to investigate the influence of different 
factors, e, g. the economic situation, the production region, the size group of the 
farm in question, etc., on the formation of prices of products, as well as the in- 
fluence of farmers' own requirements. 

(l) Meinorandutti sent to the Inteniationnl Institute of Agriculture by Pro. Eadislaw Brdlik, 
Director of the Institut de ComptabiliU et dEconomie rural es, of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia at 
Prague, 

/n.6Ec. 


< ‘ ", ; , " m : i: 

'■' ., 

Orgmisaiion. ^ Th^ price reports have been systematically organised begin- 
ning from the year 1924 and the first Jleport was submitted to the Institute by the 
reporters under date of i January 1925. 

Investigations into price conditions on farms are being made throughout the 
whole territory of the Republic. The Institute has established a dose network of 
reporters in every region, thereby ensuring that not only the different regions of pro- 
duction of sugar beet, cereals, potatoes and forage crops, but also the ^ze groups 
of farms ( mz ., from 2 to 5 j from 5 to 20, from 20 to 100 hectares of agricultural 
land), in the different countries of the Republic, i, e., Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
Slovakia and Subcarpathian Ruthenia, should be represented by such a number of 
re|X)rters as corresponds in each case to the actual area of the regions in question 
as well as to the number of the farms in each size group. 

The reporters are nearly all practical farmers or agriculturists; for the most 
part they are persons with whom the Institute of Rural Accountancy has already 
been in touch through its enquiries or the actual work of accountancy. This fact 
cannot fail to be of advantage, as ensuring that the price data correspond precisely 
with the actual situation. 

The number of reporters is constantly varying, as at any time for a longer or 
a shorter period there is a minority not sending in any report on prices, and the 
Institute does not always succeed in immediately filling the gaps thus made. In 
spite of this drawback, about ^00 j^rice reports are received per month. 

Dcscviption of' these ifivestigutions , theiv extent and, the method of pyoceduve. — 
A circular has been addressed by the Institute of Rural Accountancy to the farmers 
explaining the object of these investigations and inviting them to undertake the 
work of reporting on prices, the Institute undertaking on its side to supply persons 
so reporting with the results arrived at free of charge. When sending out receipts 
for subscriptions the opportunity is taken of enclosing a questionnaire to be filled 
up by all concerned, the questions relating to typical general points, such as size 
of farm, different crops and their relations to each other, economic position of the 
farm, etc. 

The reporters receive at the same time as the schedules for the price reports 
with stamped envelopes, instructions on the method to be followed in entering 
the prices on these schedules so as to ensure uniformity. The prices which the cul- 
tivator ha,s obtained himself or which he has paid 'are indicated in a special manner 
in the price report the figure standing for the price being enclosed in a circle, 

(32) ; otherwise the prices shown in the reports are those obtained or paid by 
the growers of the commune where the reporter resides and in his immediate 
neighbourhood. 

From the schedule of the price report, attached, it will be seen what are the 
farm products, tlie farm requisites and the commodities in every day use by the 
farm worker, the prices of w'hich are registered. 

The reports on prices are established by the reporters at the end of each 
month and contain the prices of the end, that is of the second half, of the month 
which has just elapsed. The numerical data of the price reports are checked im- 
mediately after their arrival at the Farm Accountancy Institute, so far as staff 
conditions allow. Information containing errors is noted and corrected by the 
reporter,, by correspondence. 

Elaboration of the statistical material. — The material obtained is classified 
at t^he Insiitui de Coniptabiliti following the different countries of the Czecho slo- 
vakian Republic, on the one hand as regards the size groups already indicated of 
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CZECHOvSIOTAKIAN iKSTITt^TJe OF FaRM AcCOUKTAXCY AND RuRAX ECONOMY 


Comti^une , .... ... PRICK RKPORT Administrative district .... 

Fodt Office on about (date) ...... 192.... 


I Current prices of agricultural products 
in the neighbourhood 


Wheat 

Rye . 

Barley 

Oats 

Millet 

i grey* 

reas | green* 

I^entils 

Beans (broad) 

Peas for fodder .... 

^ summer crop* . 
Vetches I ^jop* . 

Mealin 

Hops . 

Rapeseed 

Mustard 

Poppy 

lyinsced 

Hempseed 

Cummin 

Serradella 

Flax stems 

Flax, retted 

Flax, scutched .... 


Sugar-beet 
Mangolds . 
Chicory . . 
Cabbage 
Carrots . . 
Onions . . 
Garlic . . 


for industrhil 
i jjurposos * . 



Unit From To 


Cucumbers (gherkins) . . . 


Crimson clover (seed) . . 
White clover (seed) . . 

Alsike (seed) 

Red clover (seed) . . . 
lyuceme or Alfalfa (seed) 
Sainfoin (seed) .... 
Timothy grass (seed) . . 
Sweet hay, not pressed 
Straw, not pressed . . . 


Cherries 

Apples 

Plums 


kg 

kg 

kg 

kg 

kg 

kg 

kg 

q 

q 


kg 

kg 

kg 


I 


i: Horses : from 3 to 5 years J 

:! old : 

!{ Jhead * 

(pair * 
(head * 

• j Colts: I yetir old . . . . ! head | 
ij » 2 year.s old .... i head i 

;| Work f or . . . hours per day i per. j 
in a team of 2 horses . . j day i 


I From 10 lo 15 years old 


I 


1; 


'! Cattle : oxen 1. w 

■ Young oxen 1. w 

Dairy cows 1. w. . . . kg. . 

Dairy cows I. w 

: Bulls 1. w 

I Calves half fattened 1. w. . 

. Young animals for breeding 1 

1. w i 

Calves not weaned, 1. w. . 

Pigs : fattened to over 60 - 

kgs. 1. w 

Fattened to over 60 kgs, d 


Young pigs for ro.asting 1. w. 
Young pigs for roasting d. w 
Sows for Ineeding 1. w, 
Sucking pigs, 1. w. per X)air 

of kg. . . 

vSucking i>igs, 1. w. 


Ii Sheep : for breeding 1. 

i; Dambs 1. w kg. 

! I Goats: for breeding 1. 

i; kg " 

jiKids 1. w kg. 


Poultry : goslings 

Geese lean kg. 

Geese, lialf fat . . 

Geese, fat f i‘ 

Ducks 1. w kg. 

Tmrkeys 1. w kg. 

Heus 

Chickens 

Pigeons 

Hens' eggs 


I Miscellaneous : Milk. . . 

I Butter, from sweet cream 
Butter, from sour cTeam 

I Citrds ‘ ! 

I Honey 

Feathers 

Down, new 


kg 

kg 

head ! 
kg ' 
kg ; 
kg 

kg 

kg 


kg I 
kg ^ 
kg i 

JK 1 

kg i 

pair I 
kg ! 

kg i 
head i 


kg I 
head I 


pair 

no. 

litre 

kg 

kg 

kg 

kg 

kg 

kg 


♦Strike out the word which does not apply, 
(i) Kopa ■*> five doaen. 

Notes : 1 w. »= live weight, 
d. w. dead weight. 


Price most 
often obtaiaed i 


II. Current prices of agricultural requisites 
in the neighbourhood 


Current Prices 


From I 

!' 1 


1. Fertilizers: I 

Chili nitrate i 

Sulphate of ammonia . . | 
Caldmn cyanamide • • • ! 

Superphosphate . , . % . . ! 

Basic slag ....... i 

Bouemeal 

Potashes containing 40 % of i 
K,0 ......... 

Kainite . . . I 

Clarification residues . . . i 

2. Fodder : Bran | 

Rapeseed cake ! 

I 4 nsccd cake I 

Maize I 

Molasses j 

Seed 8i»rout,s | 

Sliced beets, fresh .... 
Brewer’s grains, f fresh . j 

residues . . . . \ dry . . I 
Wine distillation residues^ j 

3. Seeds : crimson clover j 

Young plants : grafted . . 1 
plum-tree . ! 

4. Combustibles ! 

: : : : : ; 

Firewood j 

Wood for building, con- j 

struction etc | 

Petrol 


Elecwccurrent*”"” 
Petroleum i 


3, Building materials . . . 

Cement 

Bricks (tiles) in thousands 

Building lime 

Timber work 

lyaths (length 6 metres) 

Iron : strips 

» axles 


6 . Wages : 

i With boa 
Coi-pente I , 

{■ 


I board*. . 

; board* 

With board *. . . 1 
i Without board* . ' 
Slater or / With Board * . j 
tiler \ Without Board* ! 
I Horse- / for summer ! 
*s'§ ’ .shoes. \ for wint« ! 

^ J I Cattle-shoes, half . i 
Sharpening ploughs . ^ . i 

7. Small gear : 

Shovels of sheet Iron • • • j 

Brooms, heather I 

Wooden rakes i 

Six-pronged beet forks . . | 


q 

q 

q 

kgVa 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

hi q* 

q 

hlq* 

kg 

no 


q 

q 


kg 

litre 

kwh 


kg i 
q I 
q i 
m* ! 

piece 

kg 

kg : 
per j 
day i 


piece 


Current Prices 


Unit j From 1 To 


Pour-pronged, ordinary 

{ piece j 

forks 

» 1 

scythe { ; ; ; ; 

1 » i 

Baskets 

Potato hampers 

! » 

i 

Buckets . . . 

! » 1 

Halters, breast collars . . 

» i 

Trnc«» f horses*. . . . 

Traces j _ 

1 : 1 

Horse rugs 

i >» i 

1 Saddles .... 


Hame-ss { Collars .... 

1 ' » 1 

[ Traces .... 

i * i 

8. Agricultural machinery 

: ! ■ 

1 ® i 

(uew) 

1 . 



9. Wages : (in cash) • . . | 

' j 

hour* 

Day labourers { ' J 

day *1 
hour* 1 

With board 

day * 
hour* 


Day labourers \ ‘ ' 1 

day * 
hour* 


Without board ] 1 

1 woman . . 

day* 


Piece work wages : 

Beet : moulding up lifting 

(r) 


Beet 1 Topped* .... 

(I) 


harvest \ not Topped* 

(I) 

1 

Mowing 

«) ! 1 

10. Food and drink : 

Rye flour 

kg 

i 

1 

Wheat flour 

kg 


Beef rump 

kg 


Pork , . 

kg 


Beer 

litre 


1 Sugar 

kg 


1 Kitdien salt 

kg 

i 

li. Clothing : 

Calico 

m ; 

MusUn 

m ; 

Zephyr 1 

m' ! 

Cloth for dress (wool) . . . 

m I 

working shlrta { ; 

piece 


Working/ of canvas* 
clothes \ Manchester cloth^ 

Hats, felt (average quality) 

Boots 

Heavy boots j » 

Re-soling and re-heeliug . 1 
Tailor's work (making only) piece 


pair 


12. Lattd : Fields 
Meadows .... 


(I) 

(I) 
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Signature written legibly 


•vStrlke out the word which does not apply. 

(i) Insert the unit of area (arpeut ■= French acre, hectare!. ,.. 


Price most 


the farms and on the other, according to the different production regions. The 
average prices calculated in respect of the various products and farm requisites are 
the simple arithmetic means of the prices usually realised. 

In order to fix the index-numbers (or the comparison of the present day prices 
of products and requisites with the corresponding pre-war prices) the pre-war prices 
realised by the farmers must be determined. The Imtitut de Comptahilite em- 
ploys such pre-war prices as are available as a consequence of the methodical book- 
keeping practised by the farmers in Bohemia in 1913. In certain production 
regions the InstiUit de Comptahilite did not possess sufficient data on pre-war prices 
to be able to calculate averages, and accordingly the various i)roduction regions have 
been grouped together, that is to say the wheat growing region, the mixed wheat and 
potato growing region and finally that of forage crops, into a single region of non- 
beet cultivation. Consequently, for Bohemia there were established only the 
average prices and the index-numbers calculated on the data supplied by the sugar 
beet growers and by the growers of all other crops, always with respect to the size 
groups of the farms under review. 

In addition to the simple index-numbers, the Institute also establishes the 
index- numbers relating to the animal and vegetable products and to the farm 
requisites. In the respective index -numbers the influence appears of the index- 
numbers of each product or requisite, in the same proportion or according to the same 
weight corresponding to the quantity of products (or of requisites), as shown 
by the total receipts (or expenditure) of the growers of the respective size group, 
or, if need be, of the region of production or of the country in question. The 
proportion of farm products, or requisites, essential for the fixing of the relative 
index-numbers in accordance with the different size groups, of the farms, with the 
various production regions and territorial areas, has been determined by the results 
of detailed investigation into the conditions of production, org<inisation and farming 
results in Czecho-slovakia, an enquiry conducted by questiormaire which has been 
regulated by the Institute and carried out over 1,652 farms. The figures thus ob- 
tained express the pre-war average of five years, viz,, from 1909 to 1913. For the 
majority of the products, the proportion adopted is the pre-war quantity of the 
natural products. For certain products where the quantity “ in natura ” is very 
small {e. g. the number of horses), or impossible to fix (carting charges), as well 
as for what relates to material, etc. required on a farm in cases where a number 
of items are involved (e. g. charges, made by artisans), the measure is supplied 
by the monetary value (in crowns) of the respective receipts or expenditure of 
the pre-war period. 

The fixing of the respective index-numbers relating to the total receipts as 
well as to the expenditure of farmers in the respective size group of the farms 
or the^ crop regions, or where necessary also the territorial area, is regularly 
carried out on the basis of the proportion in which they enter, in accordance with 
what has been said in the previous paragraph. Where the quantities of production 
“ in natura '' are known, they are merely multiplied by the present average ; 
on the other hand, in the ca.se where the proportion is shown in pre-war crowns, 
they are multiplied by the representative index-number of the item in ques- 
tion. 

The relative index-numbers on calculation are then registered in the graphs. 
For information, a summarised copy is attached, in which are shown the index-num- 
bers of the receipts and expenditure of sugar beet growers and other growers 
in Bohemia, without distinction of the size groups to which these farms 
belong. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
The Protection of Coffee as explaiijed in the Message of the President of Brazil. 

In the November (1928) number of this Review an account appeared of the 
main provisions of the agreement made and recentlx' renewed, between the more 
important coffee-growing vStates of Brazil, and of the scheme for the permanent 
“ protection ” of this product, a scheme on the sound working of which depends 
to a very great extent the prosperity of the whole nation. vSonie few data intended 
to illustrate the importance of this crop and the manifold ])roblems and interests 
involved are contained in the Message which the President of the Re])iiblic, Wash- 
ington Luis, has lately addressed to the National Congress. Attention is here 
in the first instance drawn to the fact that out of a total ex])ort in i()2N to the 
value of 3,970,273:000 8 (£ 97,426,000 .sterling) coffee figures to an amount of 
2,840 ; 414 S 596 (£ 69,701,259 sterling) and a (piantity of 13,881,441 bags (i). 
The President further ret)orts that the object (d the agreement has been \artually 
successfulh" attained, the transjrort of coffee to the export markets having been 
authorised in favour of the growers to the extent essential for consurn])tion, as 
correctly a.scertained, and the financing of the sur])lus l)eing assured 1)\' deposit 
in special warehouses {arrnazens revjdadores). Previoush^ the crops were instead 
placed upon the home markets and were sold there without rule or order. The 
glut tended to lower prices, by stimulating purchases of quantities much in excess 
of the needs of the \'ear, thus forming huge .stocks. As the result of this purchas- 
ing of the large crops at a low |)rice and of the con.sequent accunuilation of stocks, 
speculators could refrain from bu>;ing for one or more xxairs and, in dealing with 
a grower who was obliged from some failure in the organisation of credit facilities 
to sell in a hurr> , could fmalh’ inqrose absurdh- low prices for the .smaller crops which 
as a rule follow on the x'ears of high production. Thus for the large crops ]:)rices 
were low on account of the ([uantitx', and for the small crops the>' remained low 
as the accumulation liindered the rise. In addition the sales effected abroad in 
the short space of three or four months brought about in that time a considerable 
intlux of bills of exchange in sterling to an amount fluctuating round £70, 000, 000. 
This influenced the exchange, as in con.sequence the growers l)anked a less quantity 
of Brazilian paper money , while their sacrifice did not result in any advantage to 
the consumeis. Two facts howex^er contributed to modifx the absurd situation: on 
the one hand tlie war by making transport impossible for several x ears exhausted 
the reserves of coffee held abroad, and on the other hand tlie severe frost of 
1918 almost entirelx' de.stroyed the plantations and for a certain length of time 
reduced the crops. These vici.s.situdes had the effect of focussing the special 
attention of the authorities on this branch of the national economx' and gax e rise to 
the idea of organising the present system of protection of the product, which is 
briefly explained in the Mes.sage, as follows ; 

Having taken as basis the quantity exported of the previous harvest xvith the 
addition of a percentage representing its progressive increase, the xvorld demand is 
calculated xvith a xxade margin and is placed in relation to the harxx-.'^t in juogress, 
the world demand being of course met also b>^ supplies from the other countries 
which grox\' this commodity. The presumed contribution of the Brazilian product 
to the general consumption is then a.s.signed in proportion among the coffee groxv- 
ing States which in their turn proceed to the arrangement of the requisite means of 

(i) The unit of nieasurenicnt for o^ffee is the bag of 6o kilos. 
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transport. The railway agents thus come to know exactly the share of the whole 
which each grower can export, while the quota warehoused in also known. This 
system corresponds to the principle of the so-called “limitation of entries” at 
the ports of embarkation. The quantities withdrawn are placed in deposit, with 
all the usual indications, in the already mentioned armazens reguladcres and may 
also be “warranted” by the release of approved certificates, the growers in this, 
way receiving an advance on the value of the goods consigned. The plan for 
the protection of coffee thus consists of two parts, the first has l^een seen to 
relate to the regulation of the offers, the second designed to provide the growers 
with credit. The financing is practically done by banks which on the security of 
the pledge deposited usually advance up to 8o per cent, of the estimated value, 
so that the fazendeiro can meet the expenses of cultivation while waiting for crops 
which by their scarcity will result in the exhaustion of the surj)lus of those which 
were abundant. Some of the Brazilian States have also encouraged the establish- 
ment of banks with special sections for financing operations of this kind. 

As is well known, in the State of Sao Paulo all the “ protection ” operations 
are concentrated in the “ Coffee Institute ”, instituted by the Law No. 4,984 of 
31 December 1925 and empowered/ by that law to undertake credit operations and 
to issue bonds. The institution is under the direction of the Secretdrio da Fazenda, 
acting as President, the Secretdrio da AgricuUura, as vice-president, and three mem- 
bers chosen from persons of known competence in agriculture, commercial and bank- 
ing affairs. In the same way, the State of Minas Geraes, the second in importance of 
production, has instituted in dependence on the vSecretariat of P'inance a vService 
for the Protection of Coffee, with two inspectorates, one at Rio de Janeiro and one 
at Sao Paulo. The work undertaken b>' these offices is as follows ; (^7) to imike an 
estimate each year of the crop in the vState ; {h) to come to an agreement with the 
representatives of the other coffee-growing States as to the quantit}’ of coffee from 
Minas Geraes which is to be sent monthly or within a stated period to every port of 
exportation ; (c) to facilitate the forwarding of growers’ consignments to the speci- 
fied markets, in proportion to their respective j)roduction ; (d) to make satisfac- 
tory transport arrangements with the railway companies including a strict rota- 
tion of loading. By the Law No. 1914 of 24 August 1928 a State Coffee Dej^art- 
ment has also been established in the State of Pernambuco, its function being to 
enquire into and give information in respect of the cultivation systems best suited 
to the region and to promote i^lantation improvements by means of selection. For 
this purpose the Department is empowered to establish an Experiment Station with 
a model farm, courses of training in the cultivation of coffee, a Section for control 
of consumption and export with an office for propaganda, etc., attached, situated 
at Recife ; finally a Station of Agricultural Meteorology for the systematic studj^ 
of the climate of the district, and of the temperature of the soil at different depths. 
The provisions of this law wiiicli are here merely referred to, and the measures 
adopted in other vStates of Brazil (Rio de Janeiro, Parana, PySpirito vSanto, Goyaz), 
are evidence of a tendency to introduce to an increasing extent technical improve- 
ments into this cultivation, to single out and diffuse the varieties yielding berries 
of superior quality, along with a gradual elimination of varieties which 
show deterioration, the object throughout being the standardisation of the product, 
a point the importance of which for commercial purposes is w^ell understood. 
Mention may be made of enquiries and experiments with a view to exporting 
roasted coffee in boxes, so as to guarantee genuineness and purity and to act as a 
check on adulteration which is widely practised in the trade in this valuable 
commodity. 
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The first anxiety however at the present moment is to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction, and with this in view precise enquiries have recently been made in the 
State of Sao Paulo the principal results of which nia\' be stated as follows ; 

It may first be noted that in 1927 there were in Sao Paulo 43,625 plantations, 
covering an area of 1,633,313 hectares with 1,047,496,350 plants, and that the pro- 
duction of coffee in that year amounted to 39,506,100 arrobus (i). In addition 

136.750.000 new plants were put in, which are not >'et in bearing. The fazenda 
in Brazil is the typical large estate, including coffee plantations, pastures and for- 
ests. The necessary buildings {e. for the drying of the coffee berries, machine 
sheds, sheds for the handling of the product, storehouses, settlers’ houses, etc.) 
entail a large capital, or about 250 : 000.^ (2) for each fazenda of 500,000 ])lants. 
Nor are the costs of labour less heavy. It is reckoned that one worker is re- 
quired for every 2000 plants. In addition to the settlers engaged in the care of 
the plantation and crop, a fazenda of medium size requires a certain number of 
labourers (camaradas) for different purx)Oses : persons to help with the drying, 
mechanics, drivers of lorries, carters, stockmen, etc. (3). 

The cost of laying out a fazenda in Sao Paulo, given the lu'esent value of the 
land and the high price of labour fixed partl\^ from a consideration of the great 
distances apart cf the cultivated zones, has noticeably increased. An estimate of 
5 $700 per plant is gi\'en for the cost of making a plantation in the region served 
the North-western railway line, where the large fazendas are being laid out. The 
price of land suitable for coffee growing varies in this region between 800 §000 and 
2: 000 $000 the alijudra (4). Basing the calculation on the lower price and taking 
the case of a plantation of 700 coffee ])lants per hectare, the cost of ])lanting for 

1.000 plants may be reckoned at 5 : 7008520, distributed as follows: price of the 
land, 4718800 ; work of cultivation up to the fourth year, at the rate of $2 per plant, 
2 : ooois'ooo : preparation of land and planting, at the rate of 8^00 per plant, 500S000 ; 
housing for workers and camaradas, 6008000 ; cleaning and grading of the berries, 
at the rate of 8500 per plant, 5008000 ; interest charges at the rate of 10 per cent, 
per annum, 1:6288720. 

There are three areas of coffee cultivation in the State of Sao Paulo : the orig- 
inal zone with about 600 million plants, the one next planted with 300 million 
plants, and the new one with 100 million. The cost of production in these naturally 
varies with the x'arious factors and in particular in proportion to the varying fer- 
tilit>^ of the soil. The prevailing cost in the original zone, where the conditions are 
less favourable as appears from the constanth' decreasing >’ield, re])resents the 
maximum cost ; that pre\^ailing in the intermediate region ma}^ be regarded as 
the average cost ; while the lowe.st cost is that which is characteristic of the new 
coffee-growing zone where the soil is rich in humus and the ^aeld al)undant. As the 
re.sult of the enquiries three types of fazendas have been singled out as represen- 
tative of the three regions. The ascertained yield is 37, 55 and 70 arrohas respec- 

(1) I arroba 15 kil< )graiiinies. 

(2) One milrcis (iSooo) Ir. 3.25 at the exchange of 28 I'ebniaiy iw2<,). The canto de reis 
(1 : ooo.ljiopo) 3250 fr. 

(3) The eai)ital invested in the laying out of a Unrndu which will not come into bearing till the fifth 
year is exiiosed to serious risks from the falls in temperature, frosts, and diseases which may spoil the 
plants. I'rosts occur periodically. The whole success of the undertaking may l)e threate ned by the ap- 
pearance of the broca beetle {StcphanoUen\s hampei) which may seriously damage the crop. In regard to 
the influence of the meteorological factor see De Sampaio Kerras (Dr. J.) : O caf6 a. os factores meteoro- 
logicos. Ministerio da agricultura, industria c conimercio. Directoria de meteorokigia. Rio de Janeiro, 
1928. 

(4) I alqueim = 2.42 hectares. 


lively per thousand plants, these figures more or less coinciding with the average 
productivity of each of the tracts. The capital invested in the three zones was 
calculated resi^ectively at 4 $000, 5 $000 and at 6 $000 per plant. In the fixing of 
the cost various factors are taken into consideration : the labour, materials (fertil- 
iser, bags, implements, etc.), management expenses, cost of transport, sundry taxes, 
etc. The cost of production of one arroha of coffee is thus seen to be, in the orig- 
inal zone, 421768, in the zone next planted, 35 $804, and in the new zone, 328667. 
The factors which contribute to making it so high are: in the original zone more 
especially the somewhat primitive systems of cultivation, and in the next zone in 
particular the high cost of labour, the low population density making it difficult 
to obtain labour, and also the transport rates which are here heavier on account 
of the longer distances. The investigations mentioned have led to the conclusion 
that in order to safeguard and intensify the production of coffee in Sao Paulo it 
is essential to. adopt more systematic methods of cultivation, of harvesting and of 
preparation of the commodity, in other words to increase the yield and — what is 
of more importance to improve the quality of the product. In the recent Pre- 
sidential Message it is made absolutely clear that the Government policy for the pro- 
tection of Coffee definitely aims at ensuring a fair price to growers by means of an ac- 
curate revision of the cost of production. Such a revision will take the form of 
the adoption of all possible improvements on the technical and commercial sides, 
improvements Which ha\"e been made the more practicable here, as in other bran- 
ches of activity by the accomplishment of the monetar}' stabilisation which has 
given a fresh impulse to the economic life of the country. 

G C. 

* 

* * 

Luis, WavShington : Mensagein presidencial de 1929. vSessao de iiistala(;ao do 
Congresso Nacionai. Diario Official, 11. .104. Rio de Janeiro 4 May i92<). 

Regulamento organisado ])elo Institute de Cafe do Estado de vSao Paulo - - 
As entradas do producto nos pottos e nu^rcados iiiteniu'diarios. vS. Paulo, 192*). 

Mitniz, J. C. : O custo de produc^ao do cafe em Sao Paulo. Uijorrnagdes econo- 
mical e cominerciaes, Rio de Janeiro, ii December 1928. 

Da defesa do cafe. (Excerpto da liitroducvao ao Relatorio a])resentado ao 
Exnio. vSr. Dr. Julio PrestevS de Albuquerque, M. D. I'r(\sideiite do JCstado, jielo 
Dr. Mario Robin Telles, Secretario da P'azeiida e do Thesouro e Presidente do 
Institute de Cafe do Estado dc Sao. Paulo). Exerciciode 1927. Secretaria da Pir/enda 
e do Tliesouro do Estado de Silo liiulo. vS. Paulo 1928. 

Information supplied by 1 )^ Deoclecio de Campos, delegate of Brazil to the 
In teniational Institute of Agriculture, and Commercial Attache to the Brazilian 
I^hnbassy <at Rome. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 
Recent Views on the Problem of Farm Household Management Instruction. 

In connection with the increasingly recognised importance of the work of the 
woman as mother and housemfe, the problem of household management instruc- 
tion has been during recent years the subject of enquiries -of considerable interest 
not only on the part of individual students but also of organisations and Govern- 
ments. 

As early as 190S there was held, as is well known, at P'riburg the first Congress 
of Household Management Instruction at which it was decided to establish an In- 


ternational Bureau of Household Management Instruction the purpose of which 
was to form a permanent link between the members of the Congress and to act as 
a centre for the collection of the docmnentation having reference to the subject in 
the different countries. 

In 1913 the Ghent Congress was held, followed in 1922 by that of Paris and 
^in 1927 by the Rome Congress, on the occasion of which the whole question was 
examined under its various aspects. In particular as regards the teaching of rural 
and industrial household management, the recommendation was made that .such 
instruction .should be adapted to the different requirements of urban and rural 
centres, that the character training of the jntpils .should proceed pari passu with 
their domestic and vocational training, and that a special rural training for their 
profes.sion should be given to mistresses in rural areas. In regard to methods of 
instruction it was agreed that it .should be regulated b\’ law but not in too rigid a 
sense, also that it should not be confined to a curriculum of too strictlx' a scholas- 
tic character, as, in order to reali.se the miilti])licity of aims involved, scope for wider 
initiatives is required. The institution of laboratories of hou.seliold science was 
suggested and the function of the hou.sewife in relation to the increased cost of 
living was discussed. 

vSubsequentl\^ in the special vSection for Agricultural Education of the Inter- 
national Agricultural vScientific Council of the International Institute of Agriculture 
(November 1927) it was noted tliat in the majorit}’ of countries the curriculum of 
the rural jn*iniary school is rarely directed towards agricultural occupations, and 
that only an inconsiderable number of the \a)ung people avail them.sehes of 
after-school agricultural instruction. It was accordingh considered advisable 
that rural primary teaching should l)e more definitel>^ directed towards agricultural 
occu])ations and farm liou.sehold management teaching. It is also suggested that 
after-school instruction in rural hou.sehold management shoulc^ be made compulsorv. 

This ([uestion has now been considered from a new ])oini of v^iew by tlie recent 
Bucharest Congress (June 1929) where, evidently in relation to the phenomenon of 
the rural exodus wliicli is becoming a .serious danger in certain countries, a chscus- 
sion was introduced by M. De Xiyvst of the manner of organising and directing the 
working of systems of hou.seliold management instruction on such lines that im- 
provement may thereby be ehected in the conditions of life of the woman of the 
countryside. 

With this object the reporter submitted certain ])riuciples which may be 
thus summarised : 

[a) the envuronment in which the young women and girls of tlie country 
districts are to be prepared for rural and family life should be a rural and family 
environment in spirit and in actual fact. The teaching staff should have receiv’ed 
a training conducted on thoroughly practical lines, and should havx' had op]3ortun- 
ities of observung all the best aspects of schools of similar tvqxv, so that tliev' may 
be in a po.sition to introduce improvements into their own .school, and to try out 
original methods ; 

(h) the administration of the school should not left to the layman ; the cur- 
riculum should be draw'n up by agricultural ex})erts and a due proportion of 
attention .should be given to the difierent branches of theorv' and ])ractice, taking 
into a*ccount the normal activities of the housewife ; 

(c) in farm household management instruction, education in the .sense of 
formation of habits is of primary importance ; 

{d) the farm attaclied to the school should be w'orked in such a way as giv^e 
an example pf maximum yield ; 






(e) the farmwoman should be a good mistress of the house: the pupils 
should be trained in a high degree to organise household work, to understand 
cookerj", to keep clothing in repair and the house in good order ; 

(/) since the farmwoman should be able to bring up her own children » on 
good lines, and should be able, when required, to enter into social relations, a good 
school of farm household management should in the first instance prepare all 
young women for this the most interesting as well as the loftiest part of their 
mission. 

In the Women's Section of the Bucharest Congress the same reporter read a 
paper on “ Some guiding principles for investigation of the rationalisation of 
women's work on the farmer at home". 

Taking as starting point the consideration that a woman's work in the country 
is usually engrossing and does not leave time for the training of children nor for 
rest, stress was laid on the necessity for better organisation of her activities both 
in the interests of the woman herself and in those of the family and society. In 
practice a beginning should be made by a lightening of the heavier tasks and an 
attempt should be made to proportion the work systematically in relation to 
the conditions of the environment, to the available material and implements, etc., 
always with the greatest possible savings of energy. 

In more special reference to farm and domestic work, and with a view to giving 
the experimentors a unit of measurement and a check on progress accomplished, 
it was further suggested that a scale of points be adopted and the points assigned 
according to a fixed principle to the various forms of activity. With a view to 
definitely establishing the advantage of the use of mechanical means in place of 
manual labour, it was recommended that comparison be instituted between the 
cost of manual labour and the cost of mechanical work. 

R. J. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

biste des voeux adoptt^s a la stance de cloture, 17 novembre 1927, du Congr^‘s 
d’EconomieMihiagere. Rome, Tipografia del Littorio, 1927. 

bes m^thodes de reiiseignement manager et familial pour ameliorer les condi- 
tions de vie de la femme a la campagne. Report submitted to the XIVth Inter- 
national Congress of Agriculture by M. Paul De Vuyst (Directeur Gcfneral bonoraire 
an Ministere d'Agriculiure de Belgique), Bucharest 7, 8 and 10 June 1929. 

Quelques orientations en vue des recherclies de rationalisation des travaux 
agricoles et nienagers de la femme. Comiiumication made to the Women's Section 
of the XIVth International Congress of Agriculture by M. Paul De. Vuyst. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

batidw. Privatbuchstelle fiir die Provinz Sachsen und Anhalt, Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Magdeburg. Krgebnisse und Erfahrungen aus der Buchfilhrung von 400 
landwirtsL'liaftlicheii Betrieben und ihre Anwendung bei der Betriebsfulirnng und- 
orgaiiisation sowie bei der Wirtschaftsbelialtung. Magdeburg. Verlegt bei der band 
wirtschaftliclien Buchdruckerei und Verlags-Gesellschaft m. b. H. Magdeburg, 
Viktoriastrasse 2. 7,928. 276 Seiten. Tabellen. 

[The report of this Farm Accountancy Office gives detailed information, in re- 
spect of 280 separate items, of the farming conditions and results of the 400 farms 
which have supplied returns. The introduction is well planned and contains some 
sections of special interest, in particular, an example of the utilisation of account- 
ing results for the purpo.se of farm consultations. In the section on general farming 
experience the profit capacity and intensity of different types of expenditure, 
branches of production and farming systems are investigated. In the last part of the 
introduction the whole po.sition of agriculture in the area undeurvey surv (for years- 
1926-27) is described, and a study mSe of the extent of farm indebtedness. It may 
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be taken as established that even on these farms where very intensive root culti- 
vation is carried on, the income obtainecl is not so large as to make it possible to 
avoid incurring fresh indebtedness]. 

lyORKNZONi, Giovanni. — Introduzione e guida ad un’inchiesta sulla piccola 
propriety coltivatrice post bellica in Italia. Roma, F.lli Treves delTAli. 1929, i f. 

P* 4 - [2] P- + if- 112 p. -f I f., 26.5 cm. (Istituto nazionale di economia agraria. . 
Studi e monografie. N. 5). 

[The Istituto nazionale di economia agraria has set on foot an enquir}" on small 
holdings formed in Italy since the war. The enquiry is being conducted on a uni- 
form plan throughout the Kingdom of Italy. This “ Guida ", with the question- 
naire schedules which accompany it, has been adopted by all the representative 
experts who have been placed in charge of the work of enquiry] . 

Commerce et Terminologie Conmierciale en France, Il^e partie, ITague, Orbio, 
the i929.Prix 40 couronnes tchecosl. 

[This volume also contains some of the most recent and important data from 
the international |X)int of view]. 

Tomanek, Ing. I. : Elektrisace Ceskoslovenska 1928-1928, Prague, Elektrotech- 
nick;^ svaz, 1929, 170 pages, 2 cartes. 

[Importance and results of the .systematic electrification in Czechoslovakia as 
compared witli results obtained in other countries. Part of the work is in Gemian 
and extracts in PTench and in German have been added]. 

Statni ufad statistick}^ C. S. R. : Statistick;^ pfiu^'ka C. S. R., Prague, Office de 
Statistique, 111 ^“^^ annuaire, Prix 45 couronnes tchecosl. 

[Statistics relating to the economic, intellectual and public life of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic in the decade 1918-1928]. 

Stdtni ufad statistick]^ (texte par Ing. B. Tumlif) : S(5itani domacilio zvifectva 

V. C. S. R., Prague, Office de vStatistique, 1929, 10 cartes grap]ii(]ues, Prix 35 couron- 
nes tchecosl. 

[Census of farm animals to 31 December 1925]. 

Encyclopiklie Tcln^coslovaque, Edition Orbis, Prague XIT, Fohova 62. Vol. I. 

VI. Brdlik : Agriculture, Prix frs. 100, relie frs. 115. Vol. II. laioslav Vesel^ : Indus- 
trie et commerce, Prix reli^ frs. 6c. Vol. III. Ian Smetana : Communications, Prix 
frs. 40, reli^ frs. 50. 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
Proposed Farm Relief Legislation in the United States. 

During the last fourty years innumerable schemes have been proposed for the 
relief of the American farmer and not a few have been presented in the form of 
bills for the approval of Congress. It is not proposed in this present article how- 
ever to consider more than three of these bills, except to mention in passing that 
one of the earliest plains for farm relief was that suggested by David Lubin, the 
founder of our Institute. Lubin's remedy which took the form of Government 
bounties on the export of agricultural staple products, although recently revived 
in a iriodified form has so far failed to gain the support of the public or even of 
the agricultural classes themselves. David Lubin will however be gratefully re- 
membered by American farmers as one of the first men to realize their economic 
disability and to work for its removal. Indeed it would not be an exaggeration to 
say that the foundation of the International Institute of Agriculture was the direct 
consequence of Lubin 's unceasing pre-occupation with the depression in American 
agriculture and of his conviction that any organization for the defence of farmers, 
if it is to be effective, must be on an international scale. That Lubin ’s anxieties 
for the future of agriculture in the United States were only too well founded has 
been fully proved by subsequent experience particularly during the last few 3'ears. 
The unusual prosperity enjoyed under the stimulus of war time economic conditions 
proved to be short lived and the subsequent rapid fall in prices and in land values 


left the farmer in a worse condition than before. Particularly serious was the sit- 
uation of those farmers who had acquired land by means of mortgage loans at peak 
prices, either for speculation or for setting up their own farms, and who found them- 
selves crippled by debts out of all proportion the post-v^ar value of their new pro- 
perty. While the farmer’s income fell rapidly as a result of the inevitable re-action 
from wartime overexpansion, his expenses, as represented by interests payable on 
mortgage debts, taxes, transport costs and to a large extent his labour costs re- 
mained fixed charges. The result was an alarming increase in the number of 
farm bankruptcies and a large scale exodus of farm workers to the city. 

No attempt will be made here to summarize the voluminous literature which 
has been produced by politicians, economists and by official and unofficial represent- 
atives of the interests involved illustrating the economic depression and suggesting 
schemes for its alleviation. The necessity of doing something for the farmer was 
thus impressed on the political parties, and the Government which came into power 
in 1924 definitely pledged itself to the development and enactment of measures 
which will place the agricultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries to assure its prosperity and success ”. Several bills drafted 
with this object have been since considered by Congress, but the only bill which sue- ' 
ceeded in passing both Houses was that known after its original sponsors as the 
McNary Haugen Bill of 1927. This project represented the development of a scheme 
which had been submitted to Congress every year since 1924. It succeeded on 17 Feb- 
ruary 1927 in passing Congress but was eight da.ys afterwards prevented from be- 
coming law by the Presidential veto. On 5 December 1928 Mr. McNary introduc'ed 
into the vSenate another bill under the same title in which an attempt was made to 
meet the objections to the previous bill as expressed by the President. After 
further modifications had been made in the text the Bill was introduced before the 
House on 18 April of this year, while yet another version was laid before the vSenate 
a few days later. The two bills now being considered by Congress are however based 
largely on the Bill vetoed by the President. In the present article it is proposed 
briefly to compare these three measures put forward for farm relief. 

Turning to the 1927 Bill, in the final form in which it was passed by Congress, 
we find its objects laid down in its title " An Act to establish a Federal I^rni Board 
to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the surj^lus 
of agricultural commodities in inter-State and foreign commerce ” and in the “ De- 
claration of Policy ” which follows immediately afterwards. According to this 
Declaration Congress declares it to be its policy “ to promote the orderly marketing 
of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce ”. To this end 
Congress proposes, by the execution of the provisions of the bill “ to provide for the 
control and disposition of surpluses of such commodities, to preserve advantageous 
domestic markets for such commodities, to prevent such surplus from unduly de- 
pressing the prices obtained for such commodities and from causing undue and ex- 
cessive fluctuations in the markets for such commodities, to minimize speculation 
and waste in marketing such commodities and to further the organization of pro- 
ducers of sudi commodities into co-operative associations”. The second clause 
of the bill g:oes on immediately to provide for the constitution of the Federal harm 
Board mentioned in the title of the Bill. It is to consist of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as an ex-officio member and a representative of each of the twelve Federal 
land bank districts, to be appointed by the President. The clause after providing 
for the period of office of such members and the rules for the appointment of their 
successors, lays down that each of the members ” shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall be the producer of some one or more agricultural products or shall be 
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interested in and truly representative of agriculture They are not to engage in 
“ any other business, vocation or employment than that of serving as member of 
the board " and are to receive a salary and travelling expenses. The general pow- 
ers of the Board are to be, inter alia, “ to keep advised from any available sources, 
of crop prices, prospects, supply and demand, at home and abroad, with especial 
attention to the existence or the probability of existence of a surplus of any agri- 
cultural commodity or any of its food products. It may also advise producers 
through their organizations or otherwise in matters connected with the adjust- 
ment of production, distribution and marketing of any such commodity, in order 
that they may secure the maximum benefits under this Act 

Lastly the Board shall advise producers ... in the develojjment of suitable 
programs of planting or breeding, .so that burdensome crop surpluses may be a 
avoided or minimized 

One of the “ available sources " mentioned above is to be the commodity Ad- 
visory Council which the Board is directed by vSect. 4 {a) to create for each agricul- 
tural commodit}^ “ prior to the commencement of the marketing period for such 
commodity The members of these Councils are to be selected annually by the 
Board exclusively from lists submitted by the co-operative associations and by 
other organizations representative of the producers of the commodity in each vState 
that produced in the preceding five crop years ... an average of three per centum or 
more of the average annual total domestic production of the commodity and from 
lists submitted by the governors and by the heads of the agricultural departments of 
such States The Councils may a.sk for information from the Council or furnish 
it with advice ; the section also contemplates certain findings or estimates to be made 
by the Board in connection with fixing the amount of the equalization fee mention- 
ed below'. 

This elaborate machinery of information and advi.se is, i cource, created to 
provide the Board w'ith a proper basis of action for the marketing and disposal of 
surplus agricultural products which, as stated above is the object of the Farm Board 
and indeed, the very purpose of the Bill. How does the Board propose to carry 
out its duties ? In the event of a surplus it will as would appear from vSection cS (6) 
have recourse in the first place to co-operative associations or corporations created 
and controlled by such co-operative associations. According to vSection 5 {a) the Board 
is authorized to make loans to such associations or corporations to assist them “ in 
controlling a seasonal or year s total surplus, produced in the United vStates and 
either local or national in extent A surplus is defined as a quantity “ in excess of 
the requirements for the orderly marketing of any agricultural commodity or in 
excess of the domestic requirements for such commodity Loans may be refused 
in the event of an increase over the average planting or breeding of any commodity 
if the increase is in the opinion of the Board above the normal. 

If a surplus duly ascertained by the Board cannot be duly controlled by the 
above means “ because of the inability or unwillingness " of the co-operative associa- 
tions or corporations and if the commodity is adapted to marketing in the manner- 
laid down in this section then the Board shall (Section 8 (?;)) enter into “ marketing 
agreements with the proper co-operative associations or corporations controlled 
by them. 

The content of these marketing agreements is described in the same section as 
consisting in the “ withholding " by the co-operative associations or corporations 
mentioned above, of the commodity delivered to them by their members or the ])ur- 
chase for this same object of quantities of the commodity not delivered by such mem- 
bers. The losses, costs and charges involved in these transactions are to be paid 


•out of the stabilization fund created for each commodity in respect to which market- 
ing agreements have been made and any profits are likewise to be paid into the fund 
in question. The fund is to be recruited according to Section io,.from advances 
from the revolving fund of 400,000,000 dollars appropriated by the Treasury 
(Sect. 12), from profits arising from market agreements, repayments from the ad- 
vances mentioned above and, lastly, equalization fees. The establishment of this 
•equalization fee is of particular importance inasmuch as it is one of the provisions 
most criticized by the opponents of the Bill and in particular by President Coolidge 
in his veto message. The equalization fee is significantly absent from the Bill as 
re-introduced into the Senate and the House of Representatives this spring, its 
sacrifice having been demanded b}^ the Republican party as a condition of their sup- 
port. Mr. Haugen, one of the two authors of the original bill, refused however to yield 
on this point and his name no longer figures with that of Senator McNary as sponsor 
of the bill in its amended form. The equalization fee is a contribution paid by each 
marketing unit of an agricultural commodit}^ in respect of which marketing agree- 
ments have been made and representing its “ equitable share of the losses, costs and 
charges so incurred. Prior to and from time to time during the marketing per- 
iods the Board shall estimate the expenses mentioned above and on that basis 
fix the amount of the equalization fee. The fee is, according to Section 9(c’) to be 
paid Upon the transporting, sale or processing of the unit, as the Board ma>' de- 
termine. It is not to be collected more than once in respect of each imit. A 
similar fee is collected also in respect of units of such commodity wliich are import- 
ed into the United States. The Section gives detailed rules as to the collection of 
all the necessary information from persons engaged in the transportation, proces- 
sing or acquisition of agricultural products produced in or imported into the United 
States, and adds a precise definition of these three operations. 

The only remaining point to be considered is the power given to the Farm Re- 
lief Board to insure co-operative associations against a fall in prices. The object 
of this insurance is to enable co-operative associations handling staple agricultural 
commodities to make payments at the time of delivery of any such conjmodity 
“fairly reflecting" its current market value. It is only granted in respect of a 
commodity which “ is regularly traded upon in an exchange in sufiicient volume 
to establish a recognized basic price for the market grades of such commodity, and 
only when such exchange has accurate prices records for the commodity covering 
a period of years of sufficient length, in the judgment of the Board, to serv^e as 
a basis upon which to calculate the risks of insurance The insurance shall be for 
any twelve months period commencing with the delivery season for the commodity, 
and the decline in price shall be “ the difference between the average market price 
weighted for the days and volume of delivery to the association by its members, 
and the average market price w'eighted for the days and volume of sales b}’ the 
association ". 

Such in brief, were the main provisions of the measure which Congress after 
lengthy deliberation proposed to put into effect for the relief of the American far- 
mer. It was vetoed by President Coolidge for reasons not merely of detail or of form 
but on the ground of insuperable objections to its fundamental principle. This 
may obviously be gathered from President Coolidge's remark that the bill involved 
the Government fixing of prices, a policy which he described as “an economic folly 
from which this coimtry has every right to be spared Again the bill “ seeks 
merely to increase the prices paid by the consumer, with the inevitable result of 
stimulating production on the part of the farmer and decreasing consumption on the 
part of the public. It ignores the fact that production is curbed only by decreased, 


not increased, prices '”. The President seemed, like the large majority of the other 
critics of the bill, to see particular disadvantages in the eciualization fee which he 
described as ” a tax for the special benefit of particular groups. As a direct tax 
on certain of the vital necessities of life " continued the President “ it represents 
the most vicious form of taxation, The bill, in short “ would not benefit the far- 
mer ” because its effect would be rather “to aggravate conditions which are the 
cause of the farmer's present distress 

That President Coolidge’s standpoint was not however shared by the large 
body of American opinion may be gathered from the pledge gi\'en by the successful 
Republican party in the recent Presidential election ” to the enactment of legislation 
creating a Federal farm board clothed with the necessary powers to promote the 
establishment of a farm marketing system of farmer-owned and controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations or associations to prevent and control surpluses through orderly 
distribution Mr. Hoover, the Republican nominee for the Presidency made 
known his opinion that farm relief constituted their “ most urgent economic problem" 
and promised in the event of his election to call, if necessary, a special session of 
Congress in March 1929 to consider the whole question. A special session for this 
very purpose was in fact convened on 15 April. In his message to the members 
President Hoover, after referring to the complexity of the economic problems 
facing agriculture declared “ I have long held that the multi j^licity of the causes 
of agricultural depression could only be met by the creation of a great instrum- 
entality clothed with sufficient authority and resources to assist our farmers to meet 
these problems each upon its own merits The President went on to refer speci- 
fically to the desirability of creating a P'ederal farm board “ for the re-organization 
of thg: marketing system on sounder and more stable and more economic lines”. 
The two branches of Congress forthwith took up the subject submitted to their at- 
tention by the President on the basis of two bills sponsored oy Senator Haugen 
and as already mentioned, introduced in the vSenate and the House. These two bills 
both differ from the measure considered above and from each other. A brief study 
of these divergences will conclude the present examination of a legislative movement 
whose outcome is still very largely a matter of doubt and conjecture. 

Taking the text of the Bill submitted to the House of Representatives (H. R. 
71st Congress, ist Session) we find that a modification has been made in the title of 
the Bill. The purpose of the Bill is now said to be “ to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and to 
place agriculture on a bavsis of economic equalit}" with other industries This 
omission of the ” control and disposition of tlie surplus of agricidtural commodities ” 
which was prominent in the title of the first bill, is significant as is the greater em- 
phasis laid in the second instrument on the promotion of co-oi)erative societies. 
The secdud bill in fact aims not only at promoting the organization of producers 
into co-operative associations but also at furthering ‘ ‘ the establishment and financ- 
ing of a farm marketing system of producer owned and producer-controlled co-oper- 
ative associations and other agencies ”. This reliance on the co-operative societies 
as the organizations which can do most for the orderly marketing of agricultural 
products runs through many of the other provisions of the Bill. 

Turning to the Farm Board we find that it has been reduced in piembersliip 
from twelve to six. The Secretary of Agriculture remains as an ex officio member. 
Some important modifications have been likewise made in its functions. The 
duty of the Board under the 1928 Bill of paying “ especial attention to the existence 
or the probability of the existence of a surplus of any agricultural commodity” 
has been changed to that of investigating ” conditions of overproduction of agricul- 
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tural commodities and advising "as to tlie prevention of such over production" 
(Sec. 4)- The Board is no longer required directly to " advise producers ... in 
matters connected with the adjustment of production, distribution and marketing " 
but is to confine its activities to promoting co-operative marketing and to encourag- 
ing the “ organization, improvement in methods and develppment of effective co- 
operative associations". The Board is also to make investigations and publish 
reports on land utilization, reclamation and irrigation, on marketing, developing 
by-products of agricultural commodities and on transportation conditions. The 
revolving ftmd is increased to five hundred million dollars and the proviso that 
half the fund must be earmarked for the stabilization fund ,is omitted. Similarly 
the provision that one of the uses of the fund should be to help co-operative associa- 
tions etc. " in controlling, a seasonal or year’s total surplus " finds no place in the 
later bill, which speaks merely of assisting in the " effective merchandising of agri- 
cultural commodities and food products More precise rules are laid down as 
to the grant of loans for « the construction or acquisition by purchas^e or lease of 
storage or other physical marketing facilities " and fuller treatment accorded tp 
the formation of " producers controlled clearing house associations adapted to 
effecting the economic distribution ’’ of particular agricultural commodities among 
the various markets. These associations may include in addition to co-operative 
associations, independent dealers, in, and handlers, distributors and processors of 
the commodity. The whole machinery of marketing agreements* and of the equal- 
ization fee has been scrapped. There is substituted for it a system by which the 
co-operative associations are insured by the Board against loss through price decline 
in the agricultural commodity handled by the associations and produced by its 
members (Sec. 5). Agreements for such insurance shall only be entered into if 
" (i) coverage is not available from private agencies at reasonable rates, (2) the 
in-surance will be in furtherance of the policy declared in vsection i, and (3) the agri- 
cultural commodity is regularly traded in upon an exchange in sufficient volume to 
establish a recognized basic price for the market grades of the commodity and such 
exchange has accurate price tecords for the commodity covering a period of years 
of sufficient length to serve as a basis to calculate the risk and fix the premium for 
the insurance ". The stabilization fimds which under Sect. 10 (a) of the previous 
Bill were to be administered by the Farm Board areunderthetermsof the later Bill 
(Sec. 6) to be administered by " stabilization corporations ’’ which the Board may, 
on the application of an advisory commodity committee, recognize for the com- 
modity in question, if in its opinion the marketing situation makes such a measure 
advisable. The outstanding voting stock or membership interests may be owned 
only by co-operative associations handling the commodity. According to the 
same section the stabilization corporations may act as marketing agencies for 
their stock-holders or members, wdiile the Federal Farm Board is authorized up on 
the request of the advi.sory commodity committees to make advances to the stabiliza- 
tion corporations to enable it to purchase, store, mercliandise or otherwise dispose 
of the commodi,t3^ A stabilization corporation in receipt of such loans " shall exert 
every reasonable effort to avoid losses and to secure profits ’’ but " shall not with- 
hold any commodity from the dome.stic market if the prices thereof have become 
unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to domestic consumers ". 

The Commodity Councils which the Board was directed to create under the 
terms of the previous Bill are retained ; they are however according to the second 
Bill to be set up by the co-operative association handling the particular commodity, 
and not b}’^ the Farm Board as under the previous Bill. The co-operative asspcia- 
tions must nevertheless select them in silch manner as the Board shall prescribe. 
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Two members at least must be “ experienced handlers or processors of the commod- 
ity (Sect. 3). The powers of these Committees are however cut down; this 
follows, of course, necessarih' from the fact that man> of these powers were con- 
nected with the equalization fee which finds no place in the later project. 

Turning to the text of the Bill as pre.sented to the vSeiiate on 18 April (S. i- 
71st Congress, ist Session) we find that it follows the lines of the 1927 Bill much 
more closely than does the Bill pre.sented to the House which has just been consid- 
ered. Thus it reproduces the title of the 1927 bill without any change or omission ; 
it preserves the phrase “ the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities “ and as may be seen from the Declaration of Policv' gives the same 
importance as the 1928 Bill to minimizing “ price fluctuations by controlling any 
seasonal or year’s total surplus Again the clauses regarding the composition 
and powers of the Federal Farm Board are practically identical. The powers of 
the Commodity Advisory Councils with the significant exception of those relating 
to the equalization fee which has been dropped from this as from the House bill 
are the same. The Senate Bill follows the House bill in establishing Stabilization 
Corporations but grants them a far more important place in its scheme of farm 
relief. Thus it specifically contemplates action by the Corporations in controlling 
surplus of agricultural commodities and omits the express proviso contained in the 
House bill on withholding a commodity from the domestic market “ if the prices 
thereof have become unduly enhanced resulting in distress to domestic consumers 
Another difference consists in the fact that the Senate bill unlike the House bill 
empowers the stabilization corporations to market produce purchased from non- 
members as well as from members. At the same time it requires the corporations 
to keep an adequate reserve fund for the purpose of covering its operations. 
Not less than 75 per cent, of the annual profits of the corporation are to be paid 
into this fund unless, in the opinion of the Board, it is alre^-dy adequate. The 
Farm Board may subscribe to the fund, but the “ United vStates shall not be liable 
directly or indirectly with respect to the stock or membership interests issued b}^ 
any stabilization corporation and all such certificates or membership interests 
shall so state on their face , 

The most striking difference between the two measures now being discussed 
respectively by the House of Representatives and by the vSenate of the United vStates 
lies in the much-discussed provision in the second document of “ export debentures 
(Sec. 10). The Senate bill proposes that the Secretary to the Treasury shall issue 
export debentures to farmers, co-operative associations, stabilization corporations 
etc, in respect of commodities or manufactured food products exported by them. 
These debentures will, on being pre.sented to the customs officers within one year 
of the date of issue, be accepted “ in payment of duties collectible agaimst articles 
imported by the bearer The value of each export debenture is to be computed 
by the Secretar}^ of the Treasury at the debenture rate for the commodity or pro- 
duct in question. This attempt to revive the bounty on export although support- 
ed in the vSenate, has met considerable opposition in the Uower House and is^ there- 
fore unlikely to have any practical outcome. The fact that the measure for the 
establishment of a Farm Board as presented to the Lower Hou.se does not contain 
this provision will greatly facilitate its pavssage and enactment. At the same time 
the history of past attempts at farm relief legislation in the United States would 
counsel precaution in anticipating that even the calling of special session of Congress 
will result in the definite establivshment of the Farm Relief Board. 


A. O. R. 
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An Act to establish a Federal Farm Board to aid in the orderly marketing and 
in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities in inter-vState 
and foreign commerce. vS. 3555, 70th Congress, 5 December 1927. 

A bill to establish a Federal Farm Board to i)romote the effective merchandising 
of agricultiu-al commodities in interstate and , foreign commerce and to place agricul- 
ture on a basis of equality witli other industries. H. R. I. 71st Congress, ist Session 
15 April 1929. ' 

A Bill to establish a Federal Farm Board to aid in the orderly marketing and 
in the control and disposition of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. S. i, 71st Congress, ist Session, 18 April, 1929. 


Summary of Laws and Regulations. 

into Resolution (S. Res. 2^)) for an investigation 

S declme in the per ca|)ita consumj)tion of wheat. 5 January 1929. United 

States Daily, No. 258 (7 January tu29).. 

. of Agricum^ and Commerce are called upon in this Resolution 

to mvestigate the decline 111 the ])er capita consumption of wheat from 5.6 bushels in 

“V ^^^termine among otlier things whether the 

bleaching of tlour contributed to the decline). 

CmiyK. Decreto numero 4.475. — Estalilece eii cada comuna, una Junta per- 
manente de mformaciones agricolas. 31 dicieinbre 1028. Diario Ofwial n 
(11 enero 1929). . ' 

[The present Decree enacted in view of the necessity of establishing a continuous 
service of exact and precise data on the extent and the outlook of sowings and harvests 
inipo.ssibility of drawing lui an agricultural census everv year' 
establishe‘s 111 each commune an Agricultural Information Board. This Board which i.s 
required to for\^md to the (General Statistics Depcartinent exact data on tlie agricul- 
^ral situation in its district, is compo.sed of the Sub-prefect, the Ma^a)r, the Head of 
Police of the Lommune and of two farmers who own or lease a large agricultural 
property 111 the Commune. 1 he information is to be .supplied on forms drafted bv the 
Statistical Department. 1 he Board is iilso re(|uired to send to the " Fomento ]Ministr\^ 
on the latter s request, forecasts on production, information on tlie iirogress of disease of 
live-stock, centres of infection etc.]. J .s 


Cooperativas Agricolas. 14 enero 


T92<^ 


ChiIvK. ■ Ley niimero 4531. — vSobre 
Diario^ Oficial, n. 15.273 (15 enero 1920). 
u 1 defines a.s agricultural co-operative societies, societies with variable cap- 

ital and unlimited menibership constituted by agriculturists in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the present Law with one or more of the following ol>iects: 1. the purcha.se 
grant or by lease of lands or buildings to be used by the members 
for the purposes of agricultural exploitation ; 2. the sale or loan to members of fertiliz- 
ers, seeds, machines, implements, accessories, raw materials and other obiects required 
l]>usines.s ; 3. the production, sale or exportation in common of iihmt 
an mal or industrial products and the purchase of articles suitable for the economic 
objcx^ts of the s<x'ietv; 4. the establislmient and conduct of factories and other in.stal- 
lations tor the transformation, purification or treatment of i^roducts supplied bv the 
members or purchased by the society ; 5. the provision of credit facilities for members 
^ ^ ojierations ; 6. supplying memliers for consumption 

purpose.s with food.stuffs, medicines, objects of personal and domestic use which the 
prodiice or manufacture itself or .shall buy directiv from wliolesale pro- 
of :^tivities are however merely to .supplement the main purpose 

ot the agricultural co-operative societies. ^ ^ 

the co-operative society may consist of money, real or personal pro- 
pertjr, industrial or other ])roduct.s of the members. 

, form of money shall he estimated at their sash value and 
in the foim of shares. Shares sliall be to bearer, indivisible, of equal value, 
and may only be transferred with the approval, of the Committee of the co-operative 
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society and according to the rules laid dowti in the Statutes. Tlie minim uni membership 
for the constitution of each vSociety is five, and no single member may own more than 
20 % of the society’s total ca])ital. Members ceasing to be engaged in agriculture 
must resign from the society. 

The Law grants several }:)riAu‘leges to co-ojierative societies in ]^articular a reduction 
in railway freight rates. This reduction in the case of jiroducts is 25 and in the case 
of machines, implements, reproducers, seeds and fertilizers is 50 The reductions are 
grunted on the basis of special regulations, are calculated in in\’erse ratio to the weight 
and value of the articles. 

The law in addition provides for the free grant liy the State and municipalities of 
concessions of land or premises to co-operative societies. Again as regards credit the 
Law introduces several facilities in favour of co-o]x‘rativevSocieties, and inter r/Ziu auth- 
orizes the National Savings Bank, the Agricultural Credit Bank etc. to grant loans 
up to a total of 75 % of the value of the immoveables, livestock, installations, fruits 
and products pledged by the co-operative societies] , 


France. — Ivoi relative a I’apprentissage agricole. — iS janvier 1929. Journal 
Off] del, n. 17 (20 janvier 1929). 

[The general provisions concerning the iiaUire and form of the apprenticeship con- 
tract laid down in Cha])!. i of the First Book of the Labour Code are declared by this 
Law to be a])plicable to the agricultural a])prenticesliip contract, under the following 
reservations: i. Agricultural apprenticeship) contracts may be lodged with notaries, 

clerks of justices of the ])eace, agricultural de])artinental offices and chambers of agri- 
culture. 2. Each apprenticeship) contract shall be regivStered in an apprenticeship) booklet 
to be drawn up) according to rules laid down in a decree of the Minister of Agriculture. 
3. In drawing up) the ap)p)renticeship) deed accoimt must be taken of local custom 
and p)rofessional usage and in p)articular of the rules laid down by the central Com- 
mittee and the dep)artmental committees for agricultural ap)p)renticesliip). .p. 'J'he tech- 
nical instruction which the master undertakc\s that the ap)p)rentice sliall be given and 
whicli must l)e exp)ressly mentioned in the ap)prenticeship) contract may be imp)arted 
either on the* farm itself l)y the head of the farm or in the institutions and classes set 
up) in accordance with tlie p)rovisions of the law of 2 Atigust 1918 or in other technical 
agricultural institutions and clasvses which have, after consultation with the depart- 
inental agricultural ap)p)renticesliip) committees been ])laced under liie p)atronage of the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

The law in addition contains measures regarding the (examination of ap)p)rentices 
and tlie grant of certificates of ap)p)rentic(*ship and p)rofessional compieteiice] . 

ITAEY. — Legge n. Dispiosizioni pier la difesa delle piiante coltivate a dei p)ro- 
dotti agrari dalle cause nemiclie, e sui relativi servizi. 3 gemiaio 1929. Gar^zctta IJfjidale, 
n. 33 (8 febbraio 1(129). 

[Owners cultivating their own farms as well as directors of nurseries, and of estab- 
lishments for seed pirepiaratioii and selection and all piersons trading in any manner in 
plants, piarts of pilaiits or seeds intended for cultivation must ask for a spiecial license 
from the Prefect. 

All establishments so liceiivSed are subject to a periodical iiispiection by the p)olice or 
bA" officials of the Ministry of National Ivconomy. IToducts classed as infected cannot be 
piiaced on the market witliout lia\ ing been subjected to the disinfection opierations pire- 
vSeribed by the law. The partial or total destruction of any material declared dangerous 
by reason of infection may be ordered ; in such cases there is no right to compiensa- 
tion. 

Plants, parts of pilaiits and vseeds intended for cultiAvation shall only be allowed to 
circulate in the Kingdom pirovided they come from piropierly licensed nurseries, establish- 
ments etc. The hawking of plants, piarts of pilants and of seeds intended for cultivation 
is forbidden. 

All OAvners engaged in direct cultivation, as well as directors of nurseries and horti- 
cultural establishments and persons engaged in any authorized activity must notify to 
the travelling schools of agriculture of the p)rovince the ap)p)earance of any disease or 
piarasite the p)resence of Avliich may harm crops. 

The Minister of National Ivconomy may, oy a Decree, p)ut an enil)argo on the imp)ort- 
ation into the Kingdom of plants, p)arts of pdants and seeds, classified as infected, 
specify the frontier stations and p)orts by which such articles may lie imp)orted from 
abroad and prevent or p)ut a temp)orary embargo on the expiortation aliroad or the tran.sit 


from aa mfectwl commune to any other commune, of any plant, part of a plant or 
seed, the official.s of the Ministry of National Economy attached to the supervision 
servnce m stations, frontiers and ports have the right to 'order the disinfection or' de- 
.struction of . plants and seeds they consider infected, llie sanje right exists in respect 
of packings and of all other objects -capable of carndng infection. They mav further 
forbid the exportation abroad of these articles if theV consider this opportune in pur- 
suance of the measures passed bv the Ministr>' of National Economy. 

Ihe Ministry may also order the ajiplication of remedies against diseases of ciilti- 
• yated plants and the exercise of control measures against insects and other plant pests 
m cases where such action in order to lie effective requires simultaneous and harmon- 
ious collaboration of all the interests concerned. 

Ihe i\Enistry may likewise order the €\stablishment of consortia compo.sed of land- 
owners and tenanbi in order to carr^^ out measures for the protection of cultivated plants 
agaiiyst disejise, insects and other plant pests. ^ 

These consortia shall be required to orgam'ze. supervise and put into operation all 
the nieasures taken for plant protection. ^ 

^ The credit institutions established by the Royal .Decree of 20 July 1927. are author- 
izea to grant loans for a term of two years to the consortia for carr^inc out defence 
operations against plant diseases and pests. 

riic Ministry of National Economy may itself imdcrtake control measures against 
locusts ; it is under no obligation to give previous warning to the owners of infested land 
or to give compensation for loss sustained bv such owners. The exT)enses of these opera- 
tions must l)e paid, pro rata, by the vState, the Provinces and the Communes, a'he Com- 
munes may make their contribution in the form of labour. 

Jhe Consultative Committee for Defence against Plant Disea.ses foimded bv the 
m + TV shall be called “ Committee of Defence against 

I lant DiseascvS . 1 his Committee is presided over l)y the Minister of National Jvconomv. 

It IS required m addition, to exerci.^e its ojitional advisory functions for the application 
ot the present law. to study all problems arising out of the protection of cultivated 
plants and of agricmltural products against divsea.ses. parasites and all other risks. 

All tlie various services connected with jdaiit j)rotection are j)laced under the phyto- 
pathological institutions, tlie phytopathological o]>servatories, tlu^ Provincial Commis- 
sariats for Idant diseases and the te.sting laboratories]. 

Bills. 


i NiitD Sta'ies of America. — Bill (H. R. 10706) for tlie suppresvsion of un- 
fair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of perisliable agricultural commodities. 
Umted States Daily, No, 288 (n February 1929). 

(In a Icdter approving this Bill, the vSecretary for Agriculture states tliat “ the 
highly pensiiable character of most of tlie fresh fruits and vegetables increases the or> 
portumty for unfair conduct on the part of those handling tJiem “ and claims that tlie 
bill x^resents a most, if not the most effective means of dealing with the evils sought 
to be corrected such as unwarranted rejections by dealers and unfair and dishonest 
practices by those subject thereto". It is pro]:)Osed to license “ (ymi mission mer- 
chants, brokers and dealers buying and selling other than at retail the commodities 
mentioned above J. 

Union of vSouth Africa. — 

Vuion of South Africa Gbverjument 
1929). ^ ^ ^ 

. „ provides for the regi.stration and the periodical inspection of stallions 

bulls and rams and for the castration and sterilization of any stallion bull or ram 
calculated to beget defcjctive or inferior progeny, or affected bv any disease or defect 
rendemig it unsuitable for breeding purj^oses. It also prohibits the sale of anv stal- 
hon, bull or ram unless certified fit for breeding jmrjxTses at least one month jirior 


Dive vStock Breeding Bill. 
Gazette Ex tv a ordi n ary , No . 


7 February 1929. 
^759 {1.3 Febniary 
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® “7 SoMe-ibHoe iipaHo P. C. <I). C. P. — Pocnaa. MocKBa-JIeHHH- 

rpajt - I92K. {D. b.Rozenbhutn. Agrarian Law of the Soviet Federal Socialist Republic 
oj Riissia. — Officzal Government Edition. Moscow-Leningrad, 1928, in-8, pp. 4S2). 

, L f author who holds a Chair at thp first State University of Moscow, states in 
the Preface to the second edition that this volume is based 'on lectures delivered 


by him to students of law and economics. The principles informin'^ this work ate 
clearly set out in the Preface ; " The present volume, dealing with a juridical theme, 
contains at the sAme time references to problems of a historical, economic and polit- 
ical character. Legal rules are the exjjression of a sharplv defined social and econ- 
omic reality ; and not only at the moment of their creation, but during the whole 
length of their existence, tlieir application in tlie Courts, in admmistration and in 
economic life, tliis reality mfluences their content. This ])rhiciple, which holds good 
of bourgeois law, must be particularly emphasised in the case of vSoviet law, which un- 
folds its activity in a State wliose wholy policy is directed towards the transformation 
of contemporary society into a socialist society. Soviet agrarian law can therefore 
only be understood in the light of agrarian policy and the soviet economic basic prin 
ciples. The Revolution destroyed also the traditional Juridical scliool in Russia and 
law is now merged in economics. “ The concentration in tlie hands of the State of 
the country’s principal means of production for the |)urposes of their economic ex- 
ploitation by the State itself for the attainment of definite public purpo.ses naturally 
does away with the very foundations of the traditional division of law into public and 

E rivate. It is therefore more exact to speak of a regulation of legal relations on the 
nes of the main branches of the national economy . . . ". Later on the writer states 
“We have a single body of law-economics full of aprofound social and economic con- 
tent which touches tlie very bases of the national economy “ . Law itself is divided into 
“industrial, agrarhm, workmen’s, civil-commercial (relations of exchange)’’, etc. 
corresponding to the various branches of this economy. 

The greatest merit of the present work lies in the fact that the suVjject has been 
given its exact place in the whole legal system m force in RUvSsia, and that it has 
been brought completely up to date '{1928)... The reader is thus furnished with a 
precise and comiilete account of legislation up to the present dav. The suliject is 
attractively presented and the treatment is for the most part objective.' The 
author cites a vast bibliography of sources. Prof. Rozenblium’s work is thus 
of great value inasmuch as it sets fortli the various tendencie!S and currents of 
thought which have anmiated and still animate Russia in the split re of agriculture 
and of the establishment of a satisfactory land system. Noteworthy above all is the 
attempt to reconcile juridically the principle of “ State ownership' of the viiole of 
the land ” with the “ unlimited user by citizens ’’. The attempt often results in a 
contradiction; the “ vState property ” tends to seem a legal fiction, while its whole 
effect is to inspire a number of sanctions sucli as ihat rtferred to in the rule 
that “sale, promise to sell, mortgage, etc. are prohibited. Persons guiltv of such 
acts shall be deprived of their mser of the land and are in addition s'ubject to 
penal sanctions ’’ (cf. Agrarian Code, art. 27)]. 

WendivU. Hkkbruck. — Forestalling, Regrating and Fngrnssing. 

Lmv Review. — Imversitv of Michigan, Vol. XXVTl, NoV j, Februarv 10 >0 
(PP- 

[The writer ([notes the authority of White C. J. for the statement that the 
origins of modern legislation against monoiiolies and combinations m restraint of 
. trade are to be found in the old enactments against forestalling, regrating and en- 
grossing. “ P'orestalling ’’ in its earliest sense was merely an obstruction of the course 
of justice ; it was only in the twelfth century or so that it came to mean stopjiing 
a in an on the way to market and buying his 'merchandise from him. In i26(> the 
crime of forestalling is found mentioned for the first time in thf* statute books and we 
have- several records of persons fined for this offence. Ivater the penalt^^ was fixed 
at forfeiture of tlie goods forestalled (25 Fkh III, stat. 4, caj). p. After a lajise 
of considerable time,, a statute (5 & 6 Fd. VI, cap. 14) was ]iasse(I defin mg forestall- 
ing, regrating and engrossing. The essential element of regrating is buying the 
necessaries of life in a market with intention to re-sell them at a place fo'ur miles 
or less distant. When such intention is actually carried out the offence is known as 
“ engrossing By the beginning of the eighteenth centurv the law seems to have 
been allowed to lapse and under the influence of Adam Sniith an Act (12 (reo. Ill 
cap. 71) was pasvsed repealing many of the early statutes on the subject. This 
change of policy did not meet witli tlie approval of tlie jieople or even' of certain 
members of the Bench, such as Lord Kenyon, and prosecutions still continued under 
common law. The uncertain state of the law was, however, definitely remedied by 
7 mid 8 Vic. cap. 24 which abolished a large number of restrictive statutes and thus 
“ brought to an end many centuries of imjxirtant trade legislation that . . . had de- 
nied economic recognition to the middleman “J. 


His Honour Mr. Justice TXt-E. — Tte Registration of ^ ThMst 

The Journal of Comparative Legislation and luternaHonad Law. — honaon. iniraoe 
ties Vol.XI, Part J, February 19 ? 9 . (PP- 42 - 5 i)- 

[The chief tenures in Palestine are (i) Mulk, which 
Enriish freehold; (2) Wakf, which is in tlieory tenure for Aaritabk or pi^ pw 
poses ; (3) Mirie, or tenure of land which preyioM to the Land Code of !L®5^^elon|^ 
to the State. Sales and mortgages of mulk lands are registered by toe Ta|»u or^ 
courts ; in the case of wakf tenures registration is still in 

Distuict from tlie above-mentioned registration, which is of 
toe assessments made for toe purposes of the werko to, f ,ff 

The writer advocates the formation of a register, based °'fJ’^^‘^-^Xs?^ance^bv ^ 
werko records, which would constitute an absolute record of titles balanced by an 

absolute record of liabilitievS]. 

" I,EGAUS " — Land Re£?istratioii and its Advantages. The Estate Magazine, 
London, Vol. XXIX, No. i {January 1929), PP- i-4- 

FReeistration Under the Land Registrarion Act, 1925 is li^rite^ at present to 

England^ and Wales and is compulsory in some countries aM optional 

The Act describes the various estates and interevsts which may ^ registered, P^ 
sons who are entitled to make application, and the four kinds ot titles 
nossessorv riualified, and good leasehold title which may be granted. I. 

prietor who receives a certiiicate has established once and for all and beyond question 
the exact ri4t he enjoys in tlie property ; third parties are able to rely on tins title 
without need 01 further investigation, while the registered owner is authorized ta make 
various dispositions of the land according as his certificate is framed]. 

Lfg\US ” — vSome legal prevsumptions as affecting Owners and Occupiers 
ofLand Londoli, Vol. XXIX, No. 2 (February 1929). 

pp. 81-83. 

[After considering judgments given in three cases by tlie Courts the writer con- 
cludes by saving that the law assumes that an owner or occupier of land who h^ 
occasionally repaired a stile or a footway on his land has done 

vience. This presumption can only be displaced by evidence that Uie liability U 
do vsuch reiiairs exists mtione tenmae — that it runs with the land as having existed 
from time bevond memory”]. 
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FARM ECONOMICS 

Farm Accountancy Results in Various Countries. 

Germany. — The enquiry opened three years ago by the Committee for investi- 
gation of conditions of production and marketing in Germany {Ausschuss zur Unter- 
suchtmg dey Erzeugungs- und -Absaizbedingungen der deiitschen Wi/tschaft) is being 
continued by the Sub-Committee on Agriculture. A third volume containing farming 
results for the whole of German agriculture for the farming year 1926-27 has 
appeared. At the same time the results of an enquiry into the indebtedness and 
into the taxation charges on German farming have been published. For the 
last year under review the accountancy results of 3,153 farms are available, and 
the statistics of indebtedness cover 2,437 farms occupied by owners and 369 farms 


Table I. — Farms showing Loss or Gain during the Farming 
Years 1925-26 and 1926-27. 
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% 

East Prussia 

327 1 

52 

48 

332 

60 

40 

Silesia 

460 

73 

27 

545 

62 

38 

North Germany 

665 

71 

29 

650 

> 72 

28 

Central Germany 

707 

76 

24 

654 

76 

24 

Northwest Germany 

382 

84 

16 

414 

79 

21 

West Germany 

46 

76 

24 

117 

87 

13 

Southwest Germany . 

06 

78 

22 

110 

79 

21 

Bavaria 

278 

55 

45 

381 

59 

41 

Total ...... 

8,061 

71 

20 

3,163 

; 70 

.30 


{ i) Net return »» farming surplus less the taxes and other charges on the farm, 
la) Farming surplus •> farm returns less farming expenditiure. 
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occupied by tenants. The nature and grouping of the results collected have already 
been dealt with in a previous article : the present note will be confined to a resume 
of some of the most important of the relative figures. 

The proportion of the farms showing loss is nearly the same in most of the re- 
turns, for Silesia a considerable percentage increase is noticeable while the varia- 
tions in the returns of other regions are negligible, in other words, German agri- 
culture is still in an extraordinarily unfavourable economic position although as 
compared with 1924-25 a vsmall improvement may be observed. 

The statistics of indebtedness reflect the immediate effects of the unsatisfactory 
farming results on the farmer's available capital for investment. 

Since the farming surpluses have become so small that even if farming and 
household expenses are limited to the utmost they cannot be met out of current 
returns, the German farmer is obliged to realise more and more of the capital 
locked up in the farm. The degree of indebtedness varies according to the economic 
region and farming system. The conditions are most threatening in East Prussia 
and partially also in North Germany, where not infrequently the farms are mort- 
gaged up to 100 per cent, and are face to face with forced .sales. Silesia comes 
next, where the indebtedness varies between 30 and 70 per cent, of the value of the 
farm. The position of the farmer is somewhat better in Central Germany, vSouth- 
western Germany, Bavaria, We,st Germany and to some extent also in Northwestern 
Germany, but eveh in these regions the proportion of indebtedness amounts to 20 
to 50 per cent, of the total value. Within the economic regions it is where conditions 
are less favourable and there is more extensive cultivation that land and farming 
systems have usually the higher proportion of indebtedness. It is of interest to 
note the extent of new indebtedness in the different years ; in the last year under 
report there was a relatively larger increase of the* indebtedness than in the years 
1925 and 1926 ; as compared with the situation in 1924 the debts of 1926-27 amounted 
to many times the sum named in the first year of return. 

With this tendency there is necessarily an increase in the interest charges, 
and on the greater number of the farms the net return is not enough to cover 
the interest payments. The taxation per unit of area is in most cases less than 
in the previous year or at least does not fluctuate so sharply. It will be observed 
however that a reduction in the amount of the taxes must automatically follow on 
the marked decline in the amount of income. 

Bavaria. — The Accountancy Office of the Bavarian Chamber of Agriculture 
publishes wdth the assistance of nine offices a statement of the accountancy results 
in agriculture for the farming year 1926-27. The work involved was that of reproduc- 
tion of .the details supplied by the farms, averages being taken for certain main 
groups. In the following tabular statement an attempt is made to show certain main 
results, at the same time cla.ssifying them and bringing them into connection with 
each other. The original report supplies data, under 87 heads, of conditions of pro- 
duction, capital owned, encumbrances or debts, distribution of crops on any farm, 
crop yields, farming receipts, farming expenditure, labour costs, total supplies and 
total expenditure and net return (apart from personal taxes?). 

Without wishing to draw any far-reaching conclusions, the following remarke^ 
may be made on the table here given. 

The most unfavourable closure of accounts was that of the grazing farms, while 
the stock farms were the only type which made market deliveries ; it is noticeable 
that labour costs were higher on the grazing farms than on the arable or forage crop 
farms. The latter occupy a middle position as regards amount of the net return. 


Tablb II. — Farm Accountancy Results in Bavaria for Farming Year 1926-27. 


Faming system 


-Cereal . . . 


Fodder ctiltivatiou . 


Grazing farms . . 


5-20 

20-50 
over 50 

5-20 


5-20 

20-50 


per unit of land under cultivation R. U. (i) 


Yield Number 

class of 

(i) farms 

Receipts from 

Total 

supplies 

i 

I,abour j 
costs i 

1 

Total 

expend^*' 

iture 

Net 

return 

with 

net 

return 

% 

with- 
out net 
return 

% 

Arable i Stock - 
farming breeding 

11-34 

29 

149 

1 241 

.580 

251 

574 

-f- 6 

59 

41 

15-17 

36 

92 

1 198 

493 

1 263 

498 

— 5 

44 

56 

18-19 

7 

105 

! 172 

485 

' 232 

468 

4- 17 

72 

28 

11-14 

35 

173 

1 199 

509 

; 206 

485 

4- 24 

60 

40 

1.5-17 

39 

114 

1 109 

462 

204 

4.59 

+ 3 

55 

45 

18-19 

8 

82 

1 108 

384 

184 

430 

— 46 

;i8 

62 

11-14 

8 

182 

! 194 

524 

204 

.503 

4- 21 

75 

25 

15-17 

7 

189 

j 213 

.571 

! UK) 

539 

4- 32 

72 

28 

13-14 

24 

67 

i 304 

5.58 

255 

.571 

— 13 

50 i 

50 

15-17 

54 

38 

1 270 

484 

243 

523 

— 39 

33 

67 

18-21 

8 

69 

209 

475 

278 

526 

— 51 

12 

88 

11-14 

24 

76 

1 273 

493 

214 

473 

f- 20 

46 

54 

15-17 

40 

60 

; 260 

' 4tK) 

210 

512 

22 

45 

55 

18-19 

3 

49 

1 203 

408 

193 

434 

— 26 

0 

100 

13-14 

i 6 

108 

1 246 

464 

179 

499 

— 35 

50 

50 

15-17 

! 6 

110 

1 266 

530 

1.50 

548 

— 18 

67 

33 

13-14 

i 5 

2 

j 289 

j 493 

330 

576 

— 83 

20 

80 

1.5-16 

17 


1 306 

.502 

270 

547 

— 45 

35 

65 

1.5-17 

i * 

37 

1 319 

1 479 

207 

479 ; 

4 9 

50 



(1) I — Best yield class ; 21 - most unfavourable. 

(2) I Reiclismark was in 1926-27 approximaiely $ 0.2380. 


Taken absolutely the results of the cereal farming are only moderate although 
in comparison with the whole of the farms under report they are the best and in 
this case the farms of 20 to 5^^ hectares under cultivation seem to have the best 
conditions. Where there are sufficiently full results, the positive correlation between 
net return and yield class is regular. 

Saxony and Anhalt. — The private accountancy office for the province of 
Saxony and Anhalt collects the results and information from the accounts of 400 
farms and presents them in a carefully complied report. These results are of speci- 
al interest, because the majority of the farms under report are showing a recrud- 
escence due to intensive sugar beet farming. The report reproduces 280 items for 
each farm of which the following main groups may be enumerated, i. e., quantitative 
and qualitative conditions. Areas under cultivation and proportion of cultivation, 
head of live stock, machine equipment, crop yields, sale prices, market deliveries, 
quantities produced by the main branches of farming, farming receipts per area and 
their main sources, similarly also the farming outgoing, the total supplies, total 
expenditure, labour costs, farming results (net return, income), taxes and charges, 
proportion of capital and indebtedness. In addition to these data examples are 
also given for utilisation of accountancy results for the purpose of advising on farm- 
ing questions : followed by a special investigation of the intensity and the earning 
capacity of the, labour costs, and expenditure on artificial manures, the earning 
capacity of motorploughs, raising of general utility cattle and dairying. 

Finally a separate chapter is given to the position as regards indebtedness of 
the rented farms. 

The following general survey is an attempt to condense the main results for 
the farms as a whole into the smallest possible space. 



Table III. — Farming results of the Farming Enterprises of the Provinces of Saxony 

and Anhalt. 


: in ^ ha. of the area under 
cultivation ** 


Number 

of 

farms 


Farming 

Taxes and 

surplus per 
^ ha. of area 

other charges 
per ha. 
of area under 

under 

cultivation 

1 

cultivation 


Net inccmie 
ner Va. ha 
o^ea under] 
cultivation 


Personal 
expenditure 
pet 14 ha. 
of area under] 
cultivation 


Indebt^ 
ness in % 
of unit value 


Sugar beet Farms. 


SO'SOO 

300‘400 

400-^00 . 

over 800 

average 

Unit value per % ha. of. area under 
cultivation 


70 

30.9 

16.9 

17.7 

35.4 

74 

34.4 

16.1 

13.7 

81.2 

29 

33.7 

16.7 

7.8 

21.6 

7 

20.2 

13.9 

4.8 

16.1 

180 

31.7 

16.3 

13.8 

29.3 


660 R.M. 





24.38 

31.0 

29.26 

17.08 

28.64 


Potato Farms. 


20*200 

over 200 

average 

Unit value per ^ ha. of area under 
cultivation 


30*200 ..... 

300*400 

over 400 ' • • 

average 

Unit value per % ha. of area under] 
cultivation 


20*300 

300*400 

over 400 

average 

Unit value per ^ ha- of area under] 
cultivation 


10 

21.8 

10.6 

11.4 

36.8 

12 

28.6 

7.6 

13.2 

20.6 

22 

25.4 

8.9 

12.8 

27.7 


340 R.M. 





Root crop Farms. 


Average of all farms 

Unit value per ^ ha. of area under 
cultivation 


Fodder crop farms. 

14 I 21.5 i 9.1 I 19.1 

Grazing farms. 

1 I 8.5 I 2.0 I 11.8 

Farms supplying Distilleries. 


63 

25.0 

16.9 

16.6 

41.6 

29 

21.7 

17.3 

2.8 

26.8 

18 

15.2 

14.0 

*- 11.6 

20.6 

105 

22.8 

16.6 

7.0 

34.8 


787 R.M. 




Cereal Farms. 



36 

14.7 

11.7 

7.4 1 

34.7 

26 

18.0 

13.9 

1.3 1 

28.6 

10 

5.6 

8.4 

18.7 j 

13.7 

71 

14.6 

12.0 

1.2 1 

27.6 


634 R.M. 


! 



- (?) I 


6 

20.6 

7.4 

3.4 

11.1 

398 

26.1 

14.7 

10.2 

39.6 


639 R.M. 





32.44 

70.68 


24.47 

26.23 

35.49 

26.57 


34.88 

34.49 

26.98 


I 26.1 ! 31.52 


■(?) 


39.49 

28.80 


Although we are here dealing with farms of a relatively high level of intensive 
cultivation and enjoying good natural conditions of production, the farming surpluses 
are only small relatively, and while the degree of indebtedness is still not verj^ consider- 
able, the net income (in a sense, the total “ free ” income, i. e, not encumbered with 
indebtedness) is not high enough in any of the groups to cover consumption 
expenditure, so that once again private capital has to be realised. The effects of the 
agricultural crisis are not yet fully felt in the other types of industry, the pmchasing 
power of the rural population being maintained by means of fresh borrowing at a 
level which does not correspond to the size of the income, and hence the normal 
relations with the classes supplying commodities to agriculture is disturbed. 
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Austria (Upper Austria). — The Council of Agriculture for Upper Austria pub- 
lishes its third report on earning capacity since the establishment of its accountancy 
office, which covers the year 1927. The report is based on material from 50 farms. 
The number of items is relatively too small to furnish representative figures for agri- 
culture taken as a whole. There is an introductory statement on the conditions 
of farming (meteorological factors and price relations), then follow data relating to 
the means of production (amount and composition of the agricultural capital, pro- 
portion of cultivation and of the various crops, proportion of labour), the produc- 
tion capacity (gross return, cash receipts, market production and self-supply), the 
production costs (expenditure and production costs, cash outgoings, labour costs 
and board of hired labour) and finally also the farming results, net return, income, 
social income). The following table is a summary of the most interesting results. 


Tabue IV. — Accountancy Results in Upper Austria. 


Number of farms j 

Area in hectares j 

Xypes of cultivation in % : | 

Arable 

Pasture and meadow 

Woodland I 

Other tyjjes 

Capital engaged per ha. in schillings, 
lyive-Stock capital jicr ha. in schillings. 
Capital in pigs per ha. in scliillings . 
Farm expenditure per lia. iu schillings j 
including : i 

depreciations % I 

farm cost % i 

labour cost % 

Gnjss return per ha. in schillings. . . 
including : 

sales account % ; 

cattle % 

milk and dairy products 

pig-keeping % 

fruit growing % 

Market production in % of gros.s return 
Net return per ha. iu schillings. . . . 
Remuneration of farmers’ labour per; 

nuin per year in schillings . . . . 
Consumption per head in schillings . . j 
Indebtedness in % of capital engaged 
Social income per hectare in sch. . , 


Plain 

Hill 

country 

Milling 

districts 

14 

13 

14 

28.03 

23.75 

22.34 

58.7 

49.8 

48.9 

22.7 

31.3 

25.8 

13.8 

15.3 

23.8 

4.8 

3.6 

1.5 

3,341 

3,097 

2,071 

273 

324 

233 

86 

54 

48 

600 

5:18 

335 

7.5 

6.6 

6.9 

30.4 

24.9 ! 

20.7 

61,0 

65.7 

71.1 

842 

769 

j 428 

21.0 

17.1 

i 18.5 

10.4 

17.8 

i 19.9 

20.5 

17.9 

i 18.1 

20.4 

18.7 

1 16.7 

7.9 

j 6.7 

5.1 

71.7 

68.2 

; 59.7 

233 

231 

! 93 

1,926 

1,869 

845 

1,245 

1,208 

876 

4.3 

10.3 

8.4 

635 

608 

1 342 


Mountains 

Small 

holders 

All 

farms 

4 

5 

50 

37.53 

5.62 

22.19 

13.7 

55.8 

47.4 

26.9 

34.2 

26.8 

56.5 

1.6 

22.5 

2.9 

8.4 

3.3 

1,718 

4,025 

2,715 

125 

494 

261 

12 

90 

57 

219 

836 

466 

7.7 

6.4 

7.1 

17.1 

23.9 

25.6 

73.3 

67.7 

65.5 

272 

1.200 

i 638 

9.9 

8.8 

18.4 

20.8 

13.1 

i 15.3 

23.4 

35.2 

20.1 

11.0 

13.6 

18.3 

9.2 

11.3 

7.2 

50.1 

67.8 

66.9 

53 

364 

; 172 

956 

1,574 

1,500 

1,118 

1,0.33 

1,117 

0.7 

21.6 

; 7.3 

220 

949 

' 497 


(i) Schilling (1927) => 0,1406 to 0.1408 dollar. 


The comparison of the figures with those of the previous year is only provision- 
ally possible since of 50 farms making returns only 18 were included in the statis- 
tics of the previous year. It may be stated in general terms, that on these farms 
in spite of the proportional extent of the arable land, the gross return from the live 
stock farming constitutes more than half the total gross return. The importance 
of labour as a factor in the costs is also characteristic of these farms. The final eco- 
nomic result may be noted as good, in so far as the worker obtains on an average more 
for his work than is required for maintenance and at the same time the capital en- 
gaged yields an adequate interest, owing to the fact that a steady price situation 
is associated with relatively good crop figures. The indebtedness remains therefore 
on the whole stationary. The income conditions of agriculture are however at 
present only moderate l^th regarded absolutely and in comparison with the cor- 
responding figures of other types of occupation. 

♦ — /n. 7 Ec . 
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Vorarlberg. — The accountancy office of the Voralberg Peasants’ Chamber 
> publishes its fourth report on studies of the earning capacity of the Vorarlberg farms 
in the farming year 1926-27 which had to be considerably shortened as compared 
with previous years. The report which contains the results of 45 farms gives in- 
formation first on weather, crop yields, prices, capital relations, cash transactions 
(receipts of agriculture, outgoings, taxes), gross return, production costs, farming 
success (net return, agricultural income), consumption and savings (housekeeping 
costs, outgoings for private expenses, total income and expenditure) ; the course of 
the main results is graphically shown in an appendix. The comparison of the year 
under report with the foregoing year is not possible without qualification, because 
the composition of the farms making returns is altogether different, a fact which 
in view of the limited scope of the report has a doubly noticeable effect. In the 
first instance a decline of prices oi livestock products contrasted with the stationary 
character of the price of crop products is noted. The natural crop yields are 
smaller in wheat and spelt than in the previous year ; the root crops show a marked 
deficiency, while the rye and barley yields are higher than in the previous year, 
and the forage crop is somewhat less than that of 1925-26. 

The following table gives a summary of the most important results contained 
in the report : 


Table V. — Accountancy Results of Vorarlberg Farms. 


Valley Farms 


Mountain Farms. 


Arable Pure i Pure High 

aud grass farms grass farms j grass farms ! Pasture farms 


Numlier of farms i 10 

Cultivation in % of total area ; 

Permanent meadows ; 5c^ 

Cereals 18 

Potatoes 2 

Grasses sown for hay 12 

Rough land for litter 13 

Pasture laud 2 

Estate capital per ha. in schillings. . i 4,235 

Livestock capital per ha. (excl. wood 

land) in schillings 868 

Gross return per ha. in schillings : 

Crop sales 139 

Fruit growing 107 

Cattle : herd increase 142 

Milk and dairy products 361 

Pig'keeping , ‘ 255 

Total gross return in schillings . . . 1,261 

Farming expenditure per ha. in schill- 
ings (Total) 1,167 

including : 

Farming costs - 1 424 

lyaboiu cost 595 

Net return in % of capital engaged . . 3^.81 

Net return in % of capital engaged in 

1925 4.00 

Agricultural income per ha. in schill- 

lings 550 

Social income per ha. in schillings . 708 

Total income per man's keep per day 

in schillings — 

Total consumption per head in schillings — 




18 ! 

1 

70 

1 

3 

74 

47 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

12 

16 

10 

9 

8 

42 1 

5,864 

4,262 

3,970 1 

816 

911 

854 

60 

14 

13 

105 

42 

11 

220 

198 

208 

290 

.304 

321 

- 108 

104 

86 ! 

1,049 

819 1 

743 1 

1,036 

1 

667 1 

596 i 

258 

202 

160 ! 

631 

387 1 

359 

; — 0.13 

2.35 

2.39 

— 1.35 

0.92 

1.70 

j 549 

i 437 

1 371 

! 695 

570 

! 

j- 529 

i 

1 

i 

1 


All Types 


45 

55 

4 
- 3 

5 

12 

20 

4,396 

850 


57 

54 

188 

328 

148 

946 

829 

258 

466 

2.27 


2.48 


480 

608 


3.66 

8.08 


(i) Includes the value of the soil, soil improvements, buildings and vegetation. -- (2) Oiie schilling was in 1927 wot^ 
0.1408 dolhirs. The 3 deld figures are generally speaking somewhat lower than the previous year, though the amhll 
difference may also be the result of a different arrangement of the material. Capital return and remnntfation of 
farmers’ work are still very small, but in consequence of the favourable ratio between assets and debts the income Is- 
high enough to cover the small consumption and in this way a fresh indebtedness is avoided. 


SwiTZEiaAND. — With a view to the more prompt publication of the very im- 
portant results which are obtained from the farm accounts, the Section for collec- 
tion of returns of pjofit-earning capacity of the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariate is un- 
dertaking to bring out its report in two parts. The principal results, gross returns, 
expenditure, net returns have already been published in a first part of which an account 
has already appeared in this Review. Part II now under consideration relates to 
the farming results of the farming year 1926-27 and begins with an account of the 
statistical methods employed in making returns. It contains results of much in- 
terest, such as cash transactions, housekeeping costs (also consumption in kind of 
certain main products), gross returns of the leading branches of farming, ratios of 
income and consumption, social income, yield value and unexhausted cultivation 
values, effect of the farming system and of the type of production on the farming 
results, capital ratios and finally also the most important coefficients of conversion 
are indicated. 

The following table shows a number of the most important results : 


Tabee VI. — Swiss Farm Accountancy Results. 


Small 

peasant 

farms 


Small 
medium 
sized farms 


: Medium 
; sized farms 


Earge 
medium 
sized farms 


Eargc 

farms 


All types 


Number of farms 

Areas farmed (incl. wood) hectares. . , 
Distribution of receipts % : 

Stock farming 

Arable and pasture farming .... 

Fruit growing - . 

Vine growing 

Hou.sekeeping coats per days board in 

francs (i) 

Milk consumption per head per annum 

(litres) 

Distribution of the gross return from 
stock-farming % : 

Cattle : herd increase 

Calves for fattening 

Milk and dairy product-s 

Pig-keeping 

Consumption expenditure per farm : ' 

1925 b'r- j 

1926 » I 

Variation in farmer’s own caintal 

apart from non-agricultural income : j 

1925 \ 

1926 " i 

Social income per hectare .... » 

incl. farmers’ income in % of the social 

income : 

192.'? 

1926 

Unexhausted values of farm per ha. Fr. 
Crop value of farm per ha. . . » 


41 

174 

109 

122 

27 ! 

473 

:i.89 

7.74 

12.45 

21.31 

48.19 : 

14.3 

78 

80 

82 

80 

77 ; 

80 


6 

8 

9 

12 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

8 

6 

11 

3 

— 

1 

1 1 

3 

2.50 

2.56 

2.68 

i,.8 

2,83 1 

2,64 

467 

452 

,509 

487 

527 

480 

22 

24 

21 

19 

22 

21 

7 

5 

3 

4 

2 

4 

40 

50 

55 

58 

54 

55 

15 

13 

15 

! 

17 ; 

14 

4,808 

5,072 

' .5,873 

\ 7,024 

' 10,483 ’ 

5,917 

4,305 

4.870 

i 5,748 

1 6,732 

: 10,307 : 

5,702 

— - 870 

i — 390 

' — 151 

i -b 276 

— i.584 ; 

— 282 

— 1,122 

i •— 967 

1 —1,156 

i —1,263 

! —2.346 j 

— 1,167 

1,033 

i 762 

1 676 

635 

; 534 j 

620 

72 

I 60 

1 51 

41 

14 

46 

67 

64 

; 45 

; 33 

1 22 

40 

0,383 

1 6,128 

5,451 

4.972 

1 4,498 

5,863 

— 951 

~ 397 

622 

! 

1,287 

; 1,352 

324 


(1) Swiss franc (1926-27) = 0.1923-0.1922 dollars. 


The importance of stockbreeding is at its maximum on the medium-sized 
farms. The income in the case of .Swiss agriculture is so small, that there has to be 
encroachment on the farmer’s own capital. The more unfavourable conditions as 
compared with the previous year are due to the fact that the share of the farmer s 
income in the social income has declined considerably . Comparison of the capital 
values and of the returns should make sufficiently clear that agriculture cannot 
attract further investment. In regard to the results relating to the different farming 
systems and types of production, it appears that with the exception of a small group. 
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only oGcutring s|K)radicaUy , the ma;m systems do not essentially differ as regards their 
economic result. The clover faints stand best, and next come the widely diffused thr^ 
field rotation farms. The exclij^vely grass farms are in a less favourable po^ 
tion while net profits are no longer obtained as a rule from the farms of the Alpine 
regions and the Jura. Among the different types of production the fruit growing 
and vine growing farnis come first, then come the farms where pig keeping is carried 
on on a large scale, next the majority of the dairy farms, and lastly the stock 
breeding farms of the Alpine regions. 

Sweden. — Some particulars are avalaible for the farming year 1927-28, which 
enable us to form an approximate idea of the general tendency of the results. 



1926-27 

1927-28 

Number of farms observed . 

68 

53 

Estate capital in crowns (i) per hectare .... 

. U 377 

1,360 

Gross return per ha. in crowns : 



Field products 

113 

99 

livestock products 

230 

231 

Other products 

30 

29 

Total gross return . . 

373 

359 

Farming expehditure per hectare in crowns : 


169 

Eabour cost 

170 

Purchase of requirements 

81 

76 

Upkeep and depreciations 

41 

41 

Other costs 

51 

53 

Total . . 

343 

339 

Net return in crowns 

30 

20 


The returns on capital, that is, the interest on the capital engaged represented 
by the net return, showed the following fluctuations in recent years : 

Net return in percentage 
of cat^tal engaged 


South Sweden Central Sweden 

% % 

1923-27 . 3.3 2.4 

1926- 27 2.4 2.7 

1927- 28 2.2 2.0 


Previous rtesplts thus indicated a slight decline in returns due principally to 
a drop in the gross return in fidd products. It may be generally established for 
Sweden that the agricultural crisis which has lasted for so many years, is reflected 
in the economic position of agriculture. 

Netherlands {Frieslani). — The Central Co-operative Landbouwhoekhouding 
in Friesland is able to publidi results of 8x4 Friesian farms for the farming year 
1927-28. Certain striking differences occur in respect to the accountancy data 


(l) The Swedish crown in 19*7-28 was worth 0.2674 o.^foo doUars. 


of these returns compared ^th those already dealt with. The gross return does not 
contain either the money value of the provisions drawn from the housekeeping 
nor the rent of the dwelling house, in which the farmer's family live. On the side 
of costs the most important dilference is that the value of the work of the occupier 
of the farm is not introduced into the costs, although the value of the work of the 
adult sons and daughters is shown. In the following table the most interesting 
results of the more important farming districts are summarised : 


TABnn VII. — Farm Accountancy Results of Ffiesian Farms, 



Clay lands 

Dow Fen 

Sandy lands 

1 Clay laud with 
mixed farming 

Number of farms 

233 

124 

166 

! 312 

Area farmed (ha.) 

0,641 

3,489 

4,421 

1 11,045 

incl. : 



grass and pas tur eland 

6,101 

3,487 

4,174 

j 6,846 

arable land 

540 

2 

247 

I 4,200 

Average area of farm per ha 

29 

28 

28 

i 35 


(i) Gulden 

Gulden 

Gulden 

i Gulden 

Products per ha. arable land 

676 

88 

84 

I 538 

Milk receipts per ha. grassland 

343 

322 

272 

317 

Net proceeds of stock per ha. grassland . . . 

127 

120 

188 

i 148 

other receipts per ha. land farmed ... 

17 

16 

16 

! 15 

Gross retiun per ha. of land farmed 

496 

458 

408 

1 506 

Costs per ha. of land farmed : 




1 

Wages 

102 

76 

77 

! 145 

Seeds 

3 ! 

— 

1 

i 10 

Fertilj.sers ! 

17 i 

14 

20 

i 36 

Feedings tuffs 

94 

113 

127 

I 66 

Other expenses 

47 

42 

40 

1 50 

Total costvS 

1 263 

245 

266 

! 307 

“Free” income of the farmer per ha. of land 




1 

farmed. . • 

232 

j 213 

140 

j 199 


(i) The Dutch Gulden was in 1927-27 equal to 0.4001 to 0.4043 dollars. 


United vStates of America. — • In the statistical appendix to the Yearbook 
of Agriculture (1927) published by the U. S Department of Agriculture a number 
of data, are given, obtained from the farm accountancy returns, or calculated 
from them. Table VIII (page 274) relates to the main results. 

It is clear from this table tliat taking a general average the farming result of 
American agriculture is behind that of the previous year. The price disturbance 
may be attributed to the crop products (wheat, potatoes). Within the vStates very 
significant differences occur. The figures of return as calculated have only the char- 
acter of relative figiures, making possible a comparison of the different farming 
districts. 

Estonia. — On the tenth- anniversary^ of the establishment of the State of 
Estonia, the Central Bureau of Statistics at Reval published a “ Statistical Album 
The third volume which is devoted to agriculture contains certain data derived from 
farm accountancy results, which supply an approximate idea of the composition 
of the agricultmal production. The most interesting data are shown in Table IX 
(page 274) which related to the farming year 1926-26. 

The main characteristics of Estonian agriculture, deducible from the figures 
in the table are : the predominance of the medium sized farm, the relatively 
heavy charges on small farms due to buildings and implements, the leading 
place taken by stpck farming as source of income and gross return and the rela- 
tively high proportion of the labour cost in the whole cost of production. The final 
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Table VIII. — Farm Results of Farms in the U. S. A. 


North 

Atlatitic 


1:926 


Number of reports i . 

Size of farm (acres) . ... . . . < 

Value of farm real estate < 

Value of farm personalty. . . . . i 
Receipts: per farm : 

Crop sales 1 

Sales of livestock. ....... 1 

Sales of livestock products . . 1 
Miscellaneous sales . . ..... 

Increase In farmer’s own capital . 
Value of food produced used on farm 
Total . . . 1 

Cash outlay : 

Hired laboiir 

I^ivestock bought ; 

Feed bought 

Fertiliser 

Seed 

Taxes 

Machinery and tools 

Miscellaneous outlay 

Spent on farm improvements ... 
Decrease in farmer’s own capital. . 


1,436 

188 

^,385 

8,208 

1.020 

418 

1,442 

79 

261 

292 

3,602 

514 

180 

498 

131 

70 

171 

130 

210 

159 


Total 


$ 1 2,063 


Receipts (net) 

Value of farmer’s labour .... 

Net result 

Interest paid . . . . 

Result on own capital 

Net result in percentage of total real i 
estate i 


1,439 

944 

495 

111 

384 


East 

North 

Centra 

X926 


2,691 

152 

13,827 

2346 

614 

968 

770 

36 

148 

288 

2,808 


281 

206 

50 

62 

208 

122 

176 

129 

1,466 

1,342 

873 

469 

179 

290 


West 

North 

Central 

1926 


2,969 

363 

19,879 

4,188 

736 

1,775 

616 

88 


328 

401 

314 

10 

53 

245 

191 

201 

154 


South 

Atlantic 


1926 


South 

Central 

1926 


1,764 


9,262 

1,684 


291 

33 

56 

306 


1,985 i 1,2J 

1,871 
050 

421 
371 


121 

124 

234 

39 

122 

65 


706 

492 

314 

101 

218 


8,269 
421 
. 9,904 
1,949 

975 

488 

253 

24 

239 

263 


1,988 i 2,242 


180 

114 

62 

34 

121 

91 

110 


1,149 

1,093 

523 

570 

157 


Western 

1926 


1,446 

599 

16,091 

4,012 

1,664 

1.020 

690 

50 

319 

261 

3,984 

> 663 
284 
245 
17 
52 
240 
187 
361 
148 


2,187 

1,797 

977 

820 

340 

480 


United States 


1925 19*6 


16,380 

304 

14,157 

2,965 

968 

897 

585 

76 

396 

274 

8,221 

386 

242 

244 

69 

47 

191 

119 

179 

131 

1,608 

1,613 

793 

820 

226 


1 18,476 

.315 

13,179 
! 2,929 


894 

689 

39 

160 

282 

2,990 

.386 

242 

232 

73 

48 

183 

130 

179 

128 


1,601 


3.91 j 


2.81 


2.88 


4.07 


Table IX. — Accountancy Results from Estonian Agriculture (1925-26). 



Farms 

Farms 

Farms i 

Farms i 

Average 


up 

of from 

of from j 

over 

of all 


to 20 .ha. 

20-30 ha. 

20 to 60 ha. 

60 ha. 

farms 

Number of farm.s under report . . . 

24 

58 

100 

26 

208 

Average size in ha 

14.8 

25.0 

41.2 . 

104.4 

41.2 

Capital engaged per ha. farmed in 
Mk. (i) 1000 

58.2 

43.8 

37.5 

37.8 

41.5 

incl. in % : 





22.34 

Capital in land ... . . . • . 

17.27 

22.11 

24.18 

23.16 

» » buildings 

40.47 

33.53 

28.92 

31.95 

32.47 

» » fruit trees 

1.77 

1.57 

2.16 

1.42 

1.84 

)i » forest trees ..... 

1.24 

3.88 

6.81 

6.94 

5.06 

» » live st<x:k 

13.66 

14.12 

14.54 

11.88 

13.97 

» » machines and tools. . 

9.37 

10.14 

9.01 

10..52 

9.67 

Debts *..... 

24.67 

17.27 

12.94 

17.65 

16.63 

Total production per ha. in marks. . . 

1 20,641 

18,430 

11,444 

9,687 

12,822 

incl. (%) : 

I 




26.27 

field crops 

[ 25.70 

27.27 

26.03 

25.42 

livestock products 

! 52.01 

6,3.42 

66.89 

55.00 

54.80 

Receipts from atockbroeding in % of 



76.97 

73.06 

75.12 

tot^ receipts, . 

72.81 

74.59 

Producticm costs jjer h-i. farmed in 
marks 

28,163 

16,285 

12,739 

11,264 

14,454 

Depreciations 

4.48 

6.94 

7.18 

7.76 

7.02 

Fanning costs ........ 

12.73 

20.02 

21.69 

26.69 

20.p7 

Dabottr costs ......... 

63.20 

63.15 

50.66 

42.05 

50.98 

Interest charges •. . . 

17.59 

19.89 

20.68 

28.50 

21.13 

Net return per ha in marks .... 

1,450 

1,220 

1,330 

1,020 

1,280 

Net return in % of capital engaged . 

2.50 

2.83 

8.66 

2.70 

3.07 

Difference of net return in % of 
gross return . . . < . . . . . ... 

>- 18.18 

1 — 18.07 

1 

— 15.53 

-- 18.41 

-- 10.19 


(i) An Estonia mark was in 1945-26 equal to 0.0027 dollar. 


■economic result is small ; the prices should have been i6 per cent, higher to cover 
■costs fully. The degree of indebtedness is highest with the small farms ; it is not 
however in itself a danger. 

The general statement may be made that the purchasing power of agricultural 
production is fluctuating with few exceptions below the total index, so that the 
receipts are such that the value of the agricultural product is not enough to obtain 
in exchange the non-agricultural products required for the maintenance of the 
farming family and the upkeep of the farm, but that the farmer’s own capital 
must be increasingly drawm upon. The degree of indebtedness is always increasing 
and in certain regions and countries is becoming dangerously high. 

R. B. 
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CREDIT 

The New Agricultural Bank in Yugoslavia. 

The economic situation of Yugoslavian agriculture may be best made clear 
through the following statement. Out of a total population estimated at 13,223,536 
inhabitants in 1929, the proportion gaining their livelihood directly in agriculture 
and stock-breeding is 70.43 per cent. The national income is calculated for 1926 
at a total sum of 80,101,950,000 dinars, divided among the different branches of 
the national wealth as follows (in percentages) : 


% 

1. Agriculture and stock-breeding 39*42 

2. Forest revenues 4.91 

3. Fishing and revenue from mines and springs 1.23 

4. Return from industry and buildings 24.00 

5. Return from trade, banks and means of communication 7.33 

6. Derived revenues (services, liberal professions, incomes 

derived from investments, etc.) 13. Ii 


Total revenue 100.00 


Thus while agriculture and stock-breeding form the occupation of 70.43 per 
cent, of the . population of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, this- 
section of the population receive only 39.42 per cent, of the total national revenue. 
At the same time, the returns from industry and buildings, in which 9.82 per cent, 
of the population earn their livelihood, absorb 24 per cent, of the total revenue, 
that is to say, 2.4 times more than would be assigned to this section of the popu- 
lation if a proportional division was made ; and that section wliich is employed 
in trade, in the banks and in the communication services receive three times this 
proportional share. Agriculture and stockbreeding accordingly secure the least 
return to their workers. 

In the first years after the formation of the new Kingdom, a period of world 
inflation and shortage of supplies, a quantity of paper money came into the hands 
of the country dwellers but distrusting this form of wealth they set to work to pur- 
chase land at whatever price and borrowed money freely for the purpose. However, 
in 1923, the policy of deflation was begun in Yugoslavia. Thereupon all prices- 
fell and in particular those of agricultural products. The small holder became 
aware of the heavy burden of his indebtedness and in particular of the burdensome 
conditions under which he had obtained credit. So as to remedy this state of affairs, 
a Direction du Credit Agricole (i) was founded on 12 June 1925, an institution which 
was to receive from the State 500 million dinars and certain public funds ; these 
sums were to be made available for the peasants through the intermediary of their 
co-operative credit societies, the Direction acting as the central bank. This system 
worked well at first, and gave rise to great hopes. But the State was not in a po- 
sition to ]:*lace at the disposal of the Direction thz sums indicated, and it received 
only about one fourth in all. Hence the whole organisation was doomed to stagna- 
tion. However as the credit needs increased in a very considerable degree in the 


(i) See; Agricultural Credit Conditions in Yugoslavia. International Re/view of Agriculture^ No. 9. 
September 1928, Rome, International Institute of Agriculture. 
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coufse of the recent years, this became a national problem of the first importance. 
The present Government has found itself obliged to undertake among its earliest 
labours the organisation of a powerful financial institution which will be able, 
not only by allocations from the vState budget, but also from other resources, to 
procure the funds necessary for aU the types of agricultural credit. It is thus that 
by theXaw of 16 April 1929 the Privileged Agricultural Bank (Privilegovana Agvarna 
Banka) has been founded at Belgrade. 

The Privileged Agricultural Bank is a limited share company with an initial 
capital of 300 million dinars divided into 600,000 shares of 500 dinars each. This 
capital may be later raised to one milliard dinars. The State is taking ui) 
shares to the value of 120 million dinars, and there will be a National Tottery 
which should bring in 20,000,000 dinars. For the remainder of the first issue, 
the priority is being given to the National Bank, to the vState Mortgage Bank, to 
the Post Office Savings Bank, to the Agricultural co-operative societies and to 
the private financial establishments. If any shares remain over after the above 
institutions and establishments have subscribed they can be taken up by private 
individuals. The shares subscribed had on 22 June 1929 already reached a total 
of nearly 400 million dinars, and the definite closure of the subscription for shares 
was announced by the Belgrade press as for 15 July 1929, when it was anticipated 
that the probable total would l^e 500 million dinars (i). 

The Bank operations are to be as follows : it will grant long or short term 
credits to farmers, as well as to co-ox)erative organisations, to the rural communities 
and to similar institutions. Short term credits will be given on the bonds of 
agricultural organisations, b>' discount or redi.scount of bills for less than one year, 
on pledge of agricultural products and by means of current accounts granted to the 
agricultural co-operative organisations on the basis of bonds or bills. For discount- 
ing or rediscounting of the.se bills it is essential as a rule to have two signatures, 
one of which must be that of an agricultural co-operative organisation. The 
Agricultural Bank may convert the bills of farmers lying at private banks, or in 
the hands of individuals. Long term credits may be granted to farmers only on 
the basis of pledges and of real property such as mortgages and only for the i)ur- 
chase of land, for the conversion of debts secured by pledges and by real propert}-. 
for the construction of agricultural buildings, or for the execution of land improve- 
ments, but always only up to a sum which must not exceed 50 per cent, of the 
estimated value. Credits are granted to co-operative societies, to their organisa- 
tions, etc., especially with the object of facihtating the trade in agricultural 
products and their exportation, as also with a view to the construction of 
warehouses of agricultural products, and for the organisatiem of the sale in 
common of agricultural products placed in these warehouses. 

This Bank has the right to issue mortgage bonds on the basis ot loans made 
on real property. The sum repre.sented by bonds in circulation must not exceed 
the amount of the loans secured by mortgages. The bonds of the Bank, as also 
its shares, are to bearer. The Bank amortises its bonds by drawing in turn. 

The funds necessary to the activity of the Bank are secured by the fact 
that it will be in a position to make u.se of credits at the National Bank, the State 
Mortgage Bank, the Post Office Savings Bank and also with private financial 
firms. In addition it receives the funds of the national economy already deposit- 
ed at the State Mortgage Bank, such as the funds for the provision of seeds, those 


(i) Belgrade Zeitung, Nos. 21 and 22, 30 June and 6 July 1929. 
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for the drainage of marshy lands in Croatia and Slavonia, hail insurance funds, etc. 

The Bank will take over the operations of the Direction du Credit Agricole which 
is at the same time dissolved. The assets and liabilities of this institution pass 
over to the Agricultural Bank. 

The receipts of the Bank, after deducting all working expenses, represent the 
net profits. From these profits there will be deducted first the necessary sum for 
the payment of a dividend of 6 per cent, on the shares other than those which will 
be assigned to the State or to the National Lottery ; on the remainder of the profits 
a first charge will be made of at least lo per cent, and of at most 20 per cent, 
for the endowment of the General Reserve Fund. The rest will be employed, in 
accordance with the decisions made, for the different objects indicated in art. 39 
of the rules of*the Bank. 

This new Bank is privileged in the following sense. The State gives a guaran- 
tee ; to shareholders, up to a dividend of 6 per cent. ; for the repayment, in cap- 
ital and interest, of the bonds issued by the Bank ; and finally on the savings de- 
posits entrusted to the Bank. The Bank shares and Bank bonds are regarded 
from all points of view as deeds having vState value, and are exempt, equally with 
the coupons, from payment of all rates and taxes. The National Bank and the 
public financial institutions will accept these bonds and shares as cash and they will 
be accepted at all public banks as security for their full face value. This Bank also 
enjoys wide privileges from the point of view of the distraint of the goods of its 


debtors. 

The l^ank operations are directed by a Council of Management, by a super- 
visory committee and by a general meeting of shareholders. The Government will 
exercise the right of State inspection on the Bank by a commissioner who will be 
appointed by Royal Decree on the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture and after 
consultation with the President of fhe Council of Ministers. 

The Privileged Agricultural Bank must be, by virtue alike of its organisation 
and of its objects, the main financial support of the pubHc adnoinistration of 
Yugoslavia from the point of view of the development of agricultural production 
and the protection of the peasant farmer class. 

M. T. 


NedeI/JKOVITch (Dr. Milorad, directeur g^n^ral de la Caisse d’Epargne Postale) : 
La Banque Agricole Privilegk*e. La Revue 4 conomique de Belgrade, No. 5, May 1929. 

Loi sur la Banque Agricole PriviMgiee. Ibidem, No. 6, June 1929. 

Rijdcenco (I^rof. Pierre). Notre industrie agricole et les esperances en la future 
Banque Agricole. Ibidem. 

LoiSEAU (Charles) : ProbRmes t^conomiques yougoslaves. L' Europe Centrale, n® 37, 
22 June 1929. Ihrague. 


Mortgage Noter issued by the Landowner under Mexican Agricultural Legis- 
lation. 

The most striking of the reforms in the system of agricultural credit, brought 
into force by the Mexican Law of 10 February 1926 (i), is the power conferred on 
landowners to issue mortgage notes so as to collect the capital necessary for land 
development and agricultural improvement schemes which they are proposing 


(i) Mexico: Constitution of the National Bank of Agricultural Credit and Establishment of the 
National Register. Inienuitional Review of Agriculture, June 1927. 


to carry into effect. In this Mexican law account is taken of the fact that issue 
of mortgage notes on the part of the National Bank of Agricultural Credit, 
by means of transformation of its undiscounted bills relating to loans made on real 
property, is conditioned by the possibility of negotiating these notes on the nat- 
ional or international market. It is further realised that the opening of this 
market is a matter involving much time and hard work for a new institution of 
agricultural credit, such as is the Bank ; while on the other hand it is urgently 
necessary to amass the capital required for the execution of land improvements 
and for the expenses of home colonisation. For this reason and with a view to 
tapping all available sources of capital, article 54 of the Faw empowers the indi- 
vidual members of the regional or local agricultural credit societies to constitute 
mortgages on their property with the guarantee of the regional society or of the 
National Bank of Agricultural Credit. The guarantee in itself imposes on the body 
which guarantees the private iSvSue the responsibility of seeing : that the whole sum 
loaned is invested by the borrower in work of parcelling and settlement of lands, 
of construction of permanent works of land improvement and of industries of 
transformation of agiicultural products, or for other purposes regarded by the 
Bank as of equal importance ; that this sum does not exceed' 80 per cent, of the 
cost of the work ; that the period over which the operations are to be carried out 
does not exceed 25 years, and that the borrower has the entire disposal of the 
amount of the loan made to him so long as investment for the agreed purposes 
actually does take place. The guaranteeing society or bank exercises in these 
respects the corresponding rights of inspection of the operations and over the 

books kept by the borrower. -11 

Mortgage loans, thus constituted, equally with those constituted by agricultural 
credit institutions, may be rendered capable of distribution with the object of is- 
suing bonds to order. These bonds, or warrant notes, represent the participation 
of each of the several holders in the mortgage credit in question. 

The agreement for issue of mortgage notes must of course state : the number 
and face value of the notes ; the interest charged ; the period for which they are 
valid ; the conditions fixed for payment by amortisation ; the use that is to be made 
of the funds for the benefit of the land. These warrant notes are made on the same 
pattern as the notes issued by the Bank and by the credit societies. 

^^lortgages guaranteeing credits represented by notes issued by the lanch:)wner 
are subject to the Civil Code of the Federal District which recognises the principle 
of the possibihty of distributing the mortgage and the representation by means of 
bonds to order of each separate holder, thus treating the mortgage agreement as 
principal and not as accessory, and on this account it authorises the establishment 
of mortgages capable of such distribution on a single estate with a borrower not 
indicated by name. 

The holders of mortgage notes have naturally the right to take steps individually 
to obtain the payment of the interest or capital wdiich is due to them, independently 
of the powers or functions of the institutions or societies guaranteeing the notes. 

It is understood that the issue of the mortgage notes made by any person 
whatever in the same way as the issue of agricultural bank notes and other deben- 
tures, is entered in the Public Register of Agricultural Credit ; an arrangement which 
is one of the very important new departures introduced by the Mexican Law. 

In virtue of this institution the farmer can issue notes for the exact amount 
of capital and no more that he can obtain by means of an ordinary mortgage loan, 
in accordance with the Law on agricultural credit ; and he is subject to the same 
conditions as regards investment, to the same liability to inspection, as he enjoys 



in his capacity of acceptor of the same guaranty ®STnd thf 

sent direct advantages over issues of the notes of the Bank a 

Sfs^SL In.fict the farmer can issue his notes at a greater 
than that which he would pay for an ordinary mortgage loan, accoi^ g . . , 

?u^s a“Xch iXrger or smaller according to the earmng capacity of 

bonds or notes issued hv the credit institutions are offered to the public in 

?.»s£ bu, ... »n„h.. ““ »‘*;“5„rh»dSS 
public is not accustomed to this kind of investment ; on the °the’: kanU mmem 

ties of a political and financial kind arise in their negotiation on foreign markets 
Ind thusft is readily intelligible that the note issued by a landowner whose credit 

“ „.«,.g.g. not., which he ptopo.,. to i.- 

sue the farmer applies to the same persons or institutions to winch he would app > 

credit! but he may suggest special terms to them 

if he is without the necessary economic resources. i 

it is to be hoiied that these private issues will succeed m replacing the earlier 
lonti oi .SatTwSrmottgagc of M«i«n cpit.l ,e»«.cc,. a. th« »»» ■- 
riskv for the farmer, as well as being slow in operation, costly and troublesome 
%y the passing of this law a step has thus been made m the direction of n o- 

hiltsation and commercialisation of landed property. 

In ^Ssion it mav be remarked, as an indication of the importance and 
economic significance of the institution under review, that the Mexican law cn agn 
cXural cr'4t introduces a new principle, that of the promotion of a better distri- 
Stion ofthe land among the cultivators. This is the reason why the ^uccess o 
the reform resting as it does on the organisation of the farmers in regional an ( 
eSd^f soSefes de^uds not so much upon the legislator and the ms ructions laid 
doti for tie sockties as on private action in seconding the object of the new 

agrarian policy. observed that the element of reform in this law is the 

orgamsSnof corporate and co-operative bodies. Its object is to estal^bJ a 
X link between landed property rights and the social, financial system of hab- 
Stv Sarantr ^mpensation which is set out in detail in the no artic es relat- 
nho Xs SSt system. It is confidently hoped that by these means a technical 
solution has been found of general value for the .f 

and for hastening the advent of economic prosperity foi the agriculturist, (i). 


LAND SYSTEMS 
Agrarian Reform in Lithuania. 

The aerarian reform, one of the most important phenomena in the post-war 
econoi^c ZuaZi, has given rise to a considerable literature in which descrrp^ions 
are given of the new agrarian structure and the posstbihhes of rural 
therehv created Accordingly it seems probable that statesmen and men of seteme, as 

int^est in the agrarian transforation of the countries 

of Central and Eastern Europe, will approve of the publication here of a report f g 

(I) See : Econonuc Conditions of the Agricultural porkers in Mexico. MermMoml Review of Aari- 
cuUurul Economics. January*March, 1926. 


interest on the agrarian reform furnished by the Ministry of Agriculture of Lithuania, 
in reply to the enquiry undertaken by the International Institute of Agriculture on the 
agrarian reform, on the causes of this reform, cm its juridical bases and on Us economic 
and social consequences. Some preliminary remarks are being added unth a view 
to giving a clearer idea of the position of Lithuania from the geographical, territorial 
and demographic point of view. Further certain facts and information have been 
added in notes, in each case indicating the source. 

Situated on the north-west of Russia, Lithuania includes the former Russian pro- 
vince of Kovno, parts of the former Russian provinces of Suwalki and Vilna, as well as 
the territory of Memel. The countries adjacent are Latvia, Poland and Germany, 
and there is a short coast line on the Baltic. 

Out of a total of 5,566,000 hectares of territorial area, 2,636,000 hectares, or 47.3 
per cent., of land areas consist of cidtivahle land. 1,407,000 hectares, or 25.3 per cent., 
of natural meadowjs and pasturages, 885,000 ha., or 15.9, of forests and 638,000 ha., 
or 11.5 per cent, of other lands. According to the estimate, for the end of n.yz^,the 
popidation of Lithuania ims 2,229,876 inhabitants, or a density of 40.1 per km^. Ac- 
cording to the census of 17 September 1923, in which the territory of Kleipeda (Memel) 
was not included, out of a. total population of 2,028,971 there was an urban population 
of 301,939, or 14.9 per cent, and a rural population of 1,726,037, or 85.1 per cent. 
At the same date, the popidation actually engaged in agriculture tvas 1,088,350 
including 1,021,453 or 93.85 per cent, engaged in agriculture properly so-called, 
64,403 or 5.93 per cent, in cattle keeping, 1,947 P^'^ sylviculture, 274, 

or 0.02 per cent., in market gardening and finally 2jy^,or 0.02 per cent, in the cultivcdion 
of fruit trees. 


1 . - Causes of the Agrarian Reform. 

At the time of the formation of the Lithuanian State, the Government of Lith- 
uania found itself confronted with a series of questions of the first importance, 
among which were those having relation to the means of restoring the agriculture 
after the ruin of the war, the essentially agrarian character of the Lithuanian vState 
giving these the first claim on the attention of the Government. The large farms, 
the owners of which had nearly all taken refuge in Rus.sia, had considerably suffer- 
ed during the war and the German occupation. 

In 1918, about 35 per cent, of the cultivable lands on the large farms were lying 
fallow and for the most part what remained under cultivation was worked by the 
small tenants who had their own live stock. The medium sized or small farms 
undoubtedly suffered much less, as the owners had not abandoned them even during 
the actual fighting, and consequently it had been pos.sible to protect them effect- 
ively against destruction. The owners of large estates on their return from Russia 
at the end of the war had nothing to live on themselves and could not contemplate 
any restoration of the destroyed farms, the less so that, owing to the diasastrous de- 
preciation of the currency, no credit was obtainable for any phase of the economic 
life of the country. These land owners began to sell the lands, and to work the 
forests without however taking into account even the first requirements of sylvi- 
culture. Their lands were frequently purchased not by cultivators but by specul- 
ators, as the former had not sufficient capital to become land owners. Landless 
l)aasants or peasants with insufficient land were numerous. The Russian Govern- 
ment at the time of its rule had endeavoured, in pursuance of its object of making 
the lands Russian which bordered on the confines of the former empire, to expel 
the local population from the soil, so as to proceed with the colonisation of the 
Lithuanian regions by a foreign (Russian) population introduced in their place. 



The impossibility of purchasing land>nd the f f 

suited in a very considerable emigration of the i^abitants of y 
reaching such a point that before the war the number of Litoaman emigrants to 
North America Counted to nearly 30,000 each year. During “4 
for different reasons, emigration was almost totally suspended, and was from this 
cause that the number of landless peasants or of those with insufficient land for their 
n^ Sc^d in so large degree. Ms class of farmers has become more numerous 
precisely from the fact that the farm workers on the estates were 
decay of the large farms, to seek for other means of existence. The Lithuanian 
Government, in the first years of the revival of the independent R^ublic, 
found itself confronted with a radical agrarian reform which seemed to become 
the morurgently necessary as it became essential to oppose the propagation of 
extreme views which threatened the independence of the newly formed State. 
The application for lands on the part of the peasants who were either without land 
or had^not enough to support existence could only be satisfied at the expense 
of the large landed estates which obviously could not be kept up 111 view, of the 

“he parcelling out of the large landed estates in addition was a necessity for 

economic reasons connected with the agricultural production. north "liw 

to the damp climate and the fact of its geographical position so far north, live 
stock breeding is more remunerative than cereal growing ; but the medium sized 
and small farL outdo the large farms in the production of meat, milk, eggs and 
products which require special attention. In addition the medium sized and small 
farms of Lithuania produce large quantities of flax (seed and fibre) ere- 

as this production is insignificant on the large farm.^ On the ^ 

cereals produced by the large farms have to be exported, in view of the fact that 
the urbL population of Lithuania is only 15 per cent, of the total popffiation Ihe 
competition, however, of other countries where the natur^ and economic conditions 
for tffie growing of cereals were more favourable than in Lithuania, even before the 
war rendered the returns of the large farms less remunerative. Ihe economic 
situation of the large rural property in Lithuania, before the war was such that go 
per cent, of the lands of the estates were burdened with debts, the total of wh^h 
amounted on an average to 60 per cent, of the actual value of the estate.s^. Taking 
into account, on the other hand, the destruction of the large farms in the course 
of the war, it is evident that the large landed property had inevitably to give w-ay 
to small and medium-sized property. The- object of 'the agrariati reform in I,i- 
thuania was accordingly to accelerate this procedure and to ensure its taking some 
form on the whole acceptable. Further, in order to encourage the de^velopment of 
the small and medium-sized farm it was essential to get rid of certain yrvivals 
of the former regime : and this is why the law on the agrarian reform al-so deals 
with the abolition of easements and of common pastures and the splitting up of 

the village lands into small independent holdings. r m +v,«> oacirm 

The object of the agrarian reform in Lithuania is thus twofold ; i. the assign- 
ment of lands to small landowners and to cultivyors who were landless and 
2. the subdivision of the village lands into small independent holdings. From the 
point of view of agricultural production the second element in the agrarian reform 
is of very great importance, as tending to remove from the small and medium-siz^ 
farm the most serious cause of the low intensity of production. Moreover it should 
be noted that this subdivision affects 8400 villages with a total number of 150,000 
landowners and an aggregate area of 1,600,000 hectares. 


II. — Legal Bases of the Agkarian Reform. 

In accordance with the preamble of the Law on the agrarian reform passed on 
14 November 1922, the objects of the reform were as follows : i. to supply land to 
small land owners and to landless cultivators ; 2. to create conditions favourable 
to the development of agriculture and principally to the small and medium-sized 
rural holdings, and 3. to nationalise those forms of real property the working and 
upkeep of which can be better administered by the State than by private landowners. 

The administrative organs for the execution of the agrarian reform are : the 
local committees (of the commune or district), the heads of the lands organisation 
of the district and the Central Land Office. The communal committee for agrarian 
reform consists of four members elected by the Taryba of the commune (the 
highest body in the municipality) and a chairman appointed by the Agrarian 
Reform Committee of the district. The communal committee carries out all the 
intructions given by the District Committee and by the head of the land organisa- 
tion : it distributes, for example, the manure from the subdivided estate to the 
purchasers of the land, it arranges for the provisional assignment between the ten- 
ants, pending the subdivision proper, of lands under State management, it obtains 
and supplies to the District Agrarian Reform Committee information in regard 
to large estates which are being farmed without proper care and which sdiould for 
that reason be parcelled out, apart from the pre-arranged scheme (7 and 8 of the 
I, aw) ; it makes a valuation under the presidency of a representative of the head 
of the Land organisation (ivafkytojas) of the trees on the lots for distribution, 
also of the buildings, the areas sown, etc. ; further, two members of the communal 
committee take part in the meetings of the District Committee, when the question 
is one of the alienation of estates lying within the limits of their communes, or one 
of the distribution of the land from expropriated estates. 

All the work of a technical and administrative kind is done on the spot by the 
head of the District Land organisation {ivarkytojas) who is appointed by the 
Central Land Office. Every year a certain number of surveyors carry out in ac- 
cordance with his instructions, a survey of the landed estates which are to be parcel- 
led out, draw up on the spot the plans for parcelling oift these estates into small 
lots and for carrying this distribution into effect ; they also execute the woik o 
subdividing the village lands into small independent holdings and the works pre- 
liminary to the survey of the agricultural lands for the following year. 

Side by side with the tvarkytojas two committees are active : the District Agra- 
rian Reform Committee and the District Land Organisation Committee. The first 
consists of a chairman (the tvarkytojas) and members appointed by the Distiict 
Taryba (the supreme body of the municipality). Its duties include : the expropri- 
ation of landed property for distribution, the distribution of the lands of these 
estates between Lithuanian citizens who have expressed a desire to take up land, 
the assignment of the loans granted by the State among the recipients of the plots 
of land, etc. The District Land Commission, consisting of a chairman (who must 
be a magistrate appointed bv the District Court), of the tvarkylojas, of a 
representative ol the Valdyba of the commune to which the land m question 
belongs, deals with the confirmation of schemes for parcelling the village lands into 
small independent holdings, the abolition of easements, hearing of complaints relat- 
ing to the execution of the works in question, the ratification of schemes tor making 
new roads and diversion of old roads, etc. 

The Central Land Office is composed of its chief and two members: the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Agrarian Reform and that of the Department of Land 



Organisation, all three appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture. The Centra 
Land Office draws up the general plan of the work to be carried out in the course 
of the following year as regards the parcelling of the landed estates and the gen- 
eral agrarian organisation, ratifies the schemes of the District Agrarian Reform 
Committees as regards the expropriation of the landed estates and the distribution 
of their lands, as well as the assignment of the loans made to the recipients of plots ; 
further, the Office hears complaints brought against the decisions of the committees 
relating to the questions referred to above. The offices of the heads of the dis- 
trict land organisation are directly under the Department for Agrarian Reform, 
which exercises a general supervision over their work, while the whole of the tech- 
nical staff are under the same Department. 

In close connection with this Department there is a Central Committee of Agra- 
rian Orgaiusation which confirms, in the second instance, the decisions of the 
District Land Organisation Committees already mentioned. This Central Committee 
consists of the following members: the president of the Kaunas District Court, 
a permanent member of the .same Court, the Head of the Land Office, the 
Director of the Department of Agrarian Organisation and the President of 
the Administrative Council of the Chamber of Agriculture. From, the decisions 
of the Central Committee an appeal may be made to the Supreme Court of 
the Republic. At the Central Office an accountancy department keeps up 
to date the accounts of the expropriated estates which are being administered 
by the State, as well as those passing into the hands of those benefiting by the 
expropriation. In addition, the same Department prepares the budget statement 
for the execution of the agrarian reform, distributes the loans made, appoints the 
employees of the Office, etc. 

The Minister of Agriculture is the supreme administrative authority for the ap- 
plication of the agrarian reform. 

The municipal councillors of the commune and di.strict nominate the members 
of the communal and district agrarian reform committees, the election being car- 
ried out by all the inhabitants of the country in accordance with a law on “ self- 
government " elections in force for the whole of the Republic. It is due to this 
arrangement that on the councils and on the committees mentioned there is so 
satisfactory a representation of all classes of the population. Before taking 
a decision relating to petitions addressed to it, the agrarian reform committee 
bears in public the verbal statements of the persons concemed. 

Lands coming under the agrarian reform are of the following classes : (a) lands 
which are the property of the State ; (d) entailed estates ; (c) estates administered 
under a feudal title; (d) estates known as under btens d' instructions (estates confiscated 
by the Russian Government and sold to be conyerted into Russian property, in 
accordance with the special instructions issued by the Government) ; {e) estates of 
the former Bank of the Russian Peasants and also of the former Bank of the Russian 
Nobility ; (/) lands which are the property of monasteries and other ecclesiastical 
foundations ; (g) lands belonging to private owners, the extent of which exceeds the 
limit fixed by law, acquired by purchase, donation or bequest. On all lands com- 
ing under the agrarian reform a forced expropriation has been carried out, and 
for this purpose the following order has been observed : lands belonging to the State, 
entailed estates, estates d' instructions, feudal estates, lands bought (by the Russian 
Government) on especially favourable terms, lands belonging to the ecclesiastical 
institutions and lands of private owners. The lands of the six first classes were 
expropriated at one and the same time, while the lands of private owners were taken 
for the purposes of agrarian reform only subsequently, after taking account of 


their fanning condition, that is to say, the large rural estates which had been 
neglected were taken first, while the properly farmed estates have not yet c^e 
under expropriation and are being administered temporarily by their owners. The 
State forests are not touched by the agrarian reform, nor the lands belonging to the 
urban municipalities ; th'ese lands are farmed in accordance with the measures 
adopted by the executive bodies of the municipalities of these towns. On estates 
expropriated the easements and the ancient pasturage rights were done away 
with in the first instance, in accordance with the law relating to that point. 

From the expropriated lands new. holdings were constituted and the former 
holdings enlarged. The numerical ratio between the new holdings and the enlarged 
holdings is approximately 3 ; 2. The plots of land were distributed in the first place 
to the cultivators who had verr^ little land but whose fields were adjacent to the 
parcelled out estate, and the remaining area of the estate was allotted among the 
other applicants as indicated above. This preference given to the small holders 
of land is based on reasons of an economic kind, for the owners of the small holdings 
who own buildings and live stock are better able to cultivate the land tissigned to 
them and to farm it to advantage without having recourse to State aid. In fact 
the installation on their plots of the labourers who formerly worked on the estate 
now parcelled out, as well as the settlement of landless ex-service men is much moie 
difficult than that of the small holders, that is unless the State supplies assistance 

in the form of credits. ^ , 

Plots of land are assigned to small holders who.se fields as being situated in a 
village the land of which had already undergone parcelling into small independent 
holdings were conveniently near the parcelled out estate ; as regards villages where 
the lands have not yet been parcelled, the lots are only assigned in the cases where 
the land of such villages is conveniently adjacent to the parcelled out estate. In 
the first case the plot of land assigned to the small holder is fitted on to his fornier 
holding, in the second case the village is parcelled into small independent holdings 
and the parcels of each cultivator are grouped into one lot of a single tenant, so 
as to make possible a more scientific cultivation. 

The right of benefiting by the agrarian reform is not accorded to Lithuanian 
citizens who have been sentenced by the courts to loss of civil rights, either whole 
or partial, and certain other clas.ses of criminals are also excluded. I.and is distri- 
buted to persons possessing a right to allotment in the following order of piecedence . 

(a) farmers or their direct heirs, wdiose lands were expropriated in i(S6i and 
were joined to the large landed estates or were confiscated by the former Russian 
Government after the revolt of 1863 ; {t>) owners of small holdings whose fields are 
adjacent to the parcelled estate ; (r) farm workers of the parcelled estate and the small 
tenants ; (d) ex-.service men who had volunteered for service in the Lithuanian arniy 
to defend the independence of Lithuania, men disabled in the war and the families 
of those who fell or who died of wounds ; (e) any other ex-ser\nce. men or peasants 
who are either completely landless or not adequately provided with it, rural arti- 
sans, workmen or employees from the towns, etc. 

Village artisans (blacksmiths, wheelwrights, etc.) in cases where their occupation 
is not enough to ensure a livelihood, have received a plot of land on a title equi- 
valent to that of landless cultivators and small landowners but the unit of al- 
lotment is lower, from one-half to two hectares. In addition to private persons 
plots of land have been assigned to : schools of agriculture, primary schools, 
model farms, and for purposes of intensive farming, to agricultural organisations, 
co-operative societies, etc. 

Farm workers (farm .servants) thrown out of work by the fact of the par- 


celling of the estates have received lots of land : as regards aged farm hands who are 
past work the Ministry of Agriculture has granted them pensions, the total amount 
of which is fixed by law, 

The area left to the owners is 8o hectares. The owner. has the right of 
selecting this' land and he can utilise or dispose of it as he may wish (apart from 
any State control). Beginning from 1927 estates of an area less than 150 hect- 
ares were not parcelled at all and estates of from 150 to 200 hectares were 
only parcelled to a limited extent and only as regards the area exceeding 150 hect- 
ares. Hence the limit of 150 hectares (below which there is no parcelling) has 
come to be established definitely. A bill amending the law on agrarian reform, 
recently drafted by the Ministry of Agriculture, provides that estates of an area less 
than 150 hectares cannot be parcelled ; in this way the legislation contemplates 
the 150 hectares limit in place of the 80 hectare limit. It may be noted that in ad- 
dition to this reserve which is at the disposal of the landowners apart from any 
State control, areas of land (from 50 to 100 hectares) are leased for long periods 
and on favourable terms to large landowners who have the wish and the power to 
establish farms known as '' production " farms, t, e. farms the object of which is 
the production of selected seeds and the breeding of pure breeds of live stock, 
such as are required for the small farm but which it is not in a position to under- 
take to produce itself. The owners in question are expected to sell each year to 
the peasants a certain quantity of selected seeds or animals of pure breeds. The 
sale prices of these products are not controlled but are fixed by market con- 
ditions. 

Within the limits of the villages, the landless peasants receive from 8 to 20 
hectares; in the suburban zones this proportion is reduced by 30 to 60, per cent. 
In the exceptional cases in which the parcelled land is not sufiicient to make it 
possible to supply all the farm workers of the parcelled estate with land, the law 
allows the distribution of small lots of 0.5 to 2 hectares. For the enlarged f£lrm 
holdings a maximum area of 20 hectares has been fixed ; the minimum limit has 
not been decided, the land being apportioned in accordance with the amount of the 
reserve of land available. Since the work capacity of the family of persons bene- 
fiting is not a constant quantity, but varies from time to time and sometimes 
very rapidly, this factor is taken into account in the apportionment of lands only 
in a very general way, priority being given in the matter of acquiring lots of land 
and the largest lots being assigned to the largest families ; this distinction is not 
however one of capital importance. 

. The budgetary expenditure actually undertaken by the State for the exe- 
cution of the agrarian reform amounted to the following sums (in litas): in 1922, 
2,687,881 litas', 6,303,925 in 1924: 8,135,121 in 1925; 9,053,924 in 1926; 8,084,565 
in 1927. 

If the landowner does not own more than 200 hectares the land expropriated in 
a quantity less than 150 hectares is paid at the rate of the average market price. 
The owners of mofe than 200 hectares are compensated at the rate fixe d by the 
Government. The compensation is covered by land bonds with interest at 5 
per cent., issued under Treasury guarantee and negotiable with State institutions. 
The Treasury can amortise these at the face value of issue but only within the 
36 years following the effective taking possession of the land by the vState. The law 
relating to the compensation due to the land owners of estates expropriated is not 
drafted ; and accordingly the exact price per hectare to be paid by the State to own- 
ers of land expropriated for purposes of reform has not up to the present been fixed. 
Persons who have received land must pay to the State the puchase price of the 
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lanrlg within 36 years ; the annual instalments are payable starting from the 13th 
year following on the date of acceptance of the title to the land; the amount o 
the annual instalment due per hectare varies from 0.50 to 7 Mas according o 
the fertility of the lands and their state of cultivation as well as according to the 

advantages^ildiP expropriated by the State are also expropriated; 

but there is no expropriation of live stock or industrial plant etc. In the event 
of buildings situated on expropriated lands being of good quality, the total of t e 
indemnity for the land in question is increased correspondingly. 

Settlers having received the definitive title to their lands have no right, till 
after the lapse of 10 years from the date of the transfer of the land, without the con- 
sent of the Central Office, to surrender the land, to lease it, or mortgage it, e c. 
so long as they have not paid the purchase price and repaid the loans. In the event 
of nonfulfilment of obligation the peasants’ holdings may be sequestrated , 
in this case the State enjoys right of priority over the other creditors. 

The parcelling of the village lands into small independent holdings is the 
central feature of the land reform. The new law on agrarian organisation which 
repeals the former Russian law on similar lines, can be u.sed for carrying the agra- 
rian reform into effect in so far as it deals with the apportionment of expropriated 
lands to landle,ss peasants and to small holders. In the 

the reparcelling or consolidation of the holdings is proceeded with on the initia- 
tive of the persons concerned, but in the event of its being necessar>' to do away 
with the boundary marks between two villages as the result of the reparcellmg o 
the lands of one of them, the lands of the second village may be reparcelled even 
without the consent of the owners on the authonsation of the Minister of Ag 
culture. The consolidation of the holdings of a village becomes obligatory for 
the whole village in the event of at least one-third of the landowners of the vil- 
lage being agreed to effect the reparcelling. This third is reckoned according to 
the number of persons concerned without taking into account the total area o 
the lands. The re-parcelling is carried out by the same body which undertakes 
the execution of the agrarian reform (the Land Organisation Department). T e 
cost of re-parcelling of one hectare amounts to about 18 litas ; the State receives 
from those per.sons interested in the re-parcelling operations a tax of a total 
of 3 litas per ha. The lands belonging to expropriated estates are sub-dui- 
ded and re-parcelled at the expense of the State. This tax which falls on those 
interested on the re-parcelling of their lands being very small State aid undei 
the form of credit is not necessary, and the peasants have no difficultv in pa\ing 
the sums due. The re-parcelling of the lands is in the majority of cases ’denti- 
cal with the subdivision of the village lands into small independent holdings , 
at the time of this re-parcelling the majority of the inhabitants of the villages 
are obliged to transport the buildings of the former farm on to the new grouped 

holding. . , , 

For the area of the land finally re-parcelled the respective documents are pre- 
pared and preserved with all the material relating thereto 111 the archives ot tlie 
Department of Land Organisation. The boundanes of the new holdings are fixed 
definitely on the spot by the survey limits. In the event of the.se limits disi^pear- 
ing or where there is a dispute between the owners the boundaries are established 
by decision of the court or by the land organisation committees, in accordance 
with the surveving data entered in the archives of the Department. 

The peasants whose lands have been grouped receive the title of lull owner- 
ship, without any limitation and can make use of these as they wish ; in the case 



of persons who have received land from the land reserve the restrictions mentioned 

living i. the villas.. ... "“SSf 'S 

holdings, and each landowner receives the land m ^ single . 
the lai in force a minimum extent of 8 hectares of the p^sant ^ 

remain indivisible. Every Lithuanian citizen has the right to acquire an ex 

'""'Afterthe” death o/S Sad^oftte family the property remains the property 
of all the heirs This succession takes effect in accordance with the laws m force. 
The heirs mav divide the holding between themselves, either in ^ 

private nnder'standing or on the decision of a magistra^ b^ 

rangement above mentioned must not be set asi e. , ^ ^ either in cash 

several of them mav become owners by compensating the others, either m casft 
or in'kind, for the value, corresponding to the share which ought to come to them. 

jXj Rksuixs of thf Agi^arian Reform. 

Before the reform yzoo large landowners (approximate figures) owning more 

.h„. » oTeviaL hekl - .... (.»< i"""* “< SToo 

the area in the hands of large landowners holding on an average more thmi 500 
hectares amounted to 350,000 ha. Up to i January 1,928 a total area of 4.fo.o 0 
hectares has been expropriated for the purjioses of the agrarian reform " 
wav the area at present in the hands of the large landowners amounts to 345.000 
hectares ; on the other hand, an area of 72,000 hectares has been, up to i January 
1028 distributed to 20,000 small holders ; the number of holdings not exceeding 
10 hectares amounted before the reform to 67,000 or to 31-3 !>« c«ifi of the ag- 
gregate of the agricultural holdings. In addition, 30,000 lots of land of a total 
!re! of 300,000 hectares have been up to the present distributed to landless 
peasants (i). At the present time the number of peasant holdings is approximate^ 

After the carrying out of the re-parcelling of the lands and of the parcelling 
out of the estates, the lands of a peasant farm are grouped into a single lot , 
in exceptional cases parcels of meadows and of woods belonging to the farm 
are separated and plaLd in isolated lots. The predominant form is that of an 
area of 15 to 30 hectares. The greater part of the tenants and of the farm woiktrs 
after receiving the full title of ownership of the lots of land become independcn 

^^'^'"I'he execution of the agrarian reform has not yet been accomplished and it 
is not possible to give at the present tine a definitive reply to the following question^ 
Out of those persons connected with farming, how many m absolute figures and in 
percentage have benefited by the agrarian reform ? According to information which 
has been coUected, with a view to the carrying into effect of the agranan reform, the 


( 0 This agrarian reform rr«ml.ks at certain points the Russian pre-war agranan reform, 
the of Minister Stolypin. it was a question of the aholition of the traditional fomi of «t « ng 

the lands in common : the Russian agrarian institution of the «iif still persisted in inany parts of Uthua- 
n a The Ta^rme aSarian reforni has modified this state of things in anticipation of the parceUmg 
out of «taWr.Z theh rnnKirtioiuiient between their co-owners, Up to r January 1928, a <Uf‘buti<m 
had been effected of i,.sio village lands belonging to 31,680 p^ns ; the^ lan^ treSrop^ “ 

of a total area of 427,917 hectares. See: Die .tgrarumwdlzungen in den Staaten Osteuropas. ,Os(c«ru- 
pnisete Landwtrlschaflszeuun, No, i, August 1924, Kiinigsberg, p. 17 and Industnal ond Labour Inform- 
lition, Inteniatioiial lyabour office, No. ii, Geneva, lo December i£)2y. 
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number of persons who have declared themselves desirous of receiving grants of 
land amounted to nearly 100,000, including 60,000 landless cultivators and 40,000 
small holders ; up to the present time it has not been possible to satisfy more 
than half these applications. 

With the parcelling out of the village lands into small independent holdings, 
the abolition of boundary furrows {derayures), isolated plots {enclavements) and the 
removal of easements and common pasturage rights, the conditions which formerly 
hindered the intensification of agriculture disappeared gradually. In addition, 
with th^ parcelling of the large estates and the increase in the number of medium- 
sized and small farm holdings, stock breeding tends to become more important and 
the area under forage crops and root crops tends to increase ; in this wa}’ conditions 
favourable for a more scientific system of rotation come about. On the other hand, 
the development of stock breeding increases the quantity of farm manure which 
can be employed for the cultivation of the fields; as regards chemical fertilisers, 
there is a considerable increase in their utilisation from year to 5’ear, as may be 
judged from the following figures : the quantity of chemical fertilisers imported 
amounted (in thousands of metric tons) to ; 23.4 in 1923, 52.4 in 1924, 67.2 in 
1925, 61.9 in 1926 and 81.3 in 1927. 

Drainage by means of open ditches of the excessively wet lands, belonging 
for the most part to peasants whose lands were already re-parcelled, is going on 
fairly rapidly, in spite of the deficiency in credit : in 1924 drainage was carried out 
over 2,980 hectares, in 125 over 5,270, in 1926 over 8,960 and in 1927 over 14,55^-^ 
hectares. 

Comparing the areas sown in the different crops before the reform with the 
areas after the reform, the respective data for the years 1919-T921 cannot be 
taken into consideration, in view of the abnormal conditions at that time of 
Lithuanian agriculture, as the result of the war and the German occupation. As 
regards the pre-war time, the distribution of the cultivable areas in Lithuania may 
be illustrated by the following figures (in thousands of hectares) : areas sown in rye 
amounted to 552.4 ; in wheat to 81.7 ; in barley to 183.2 ; in oats to 317.2 ; in 
peas to 57.0 ; in flax to 55.2 ; in potatoes to 119.1 ; for the remaining crops no fig- 
ures are available. The respective figures for the five-years average (1923-1927), leav- 
ing out of count the territory of Memel, where the law on agrarian reform has not 
been applied, are : r3^e 504.1, wheat 100.8, barley 191.1, oats 320.3, peas 66.0, flax 
70.0, potatoes 143.3 (i). 

The above figures make it i)ossible to ascertain that the area sown in cereals 
mainly intended for the food supply of the nation has decreased whereas the area 
in flax and potatoes has increased. There appears to have been an extension of 
the areas under forage plants and root crops ; in 1927 the area sown in clover and 
other forage plants (386 thousand hectares) decreased as compared with 1926, 
but it had increased by 8.2 per cent, in comparison with 1925 and b}^ 16.9 per 
cent, as compared with the five year average 1920-24. 

With the growth of the number of small holdings and the development of 
stock breeding a prolongation of the season of agricultural activity has been no- 
ticeable. There is however no sign of any scientific organisation of farm work. 

With the coming into force of the agrarian reform, the use of large machines 
(reapers, steam threshers, etc.) has diminished, while the use of small machines 
(winnowing machines, etc.) and of implements has increased. The farm machines 

{1) In 1928 the area sown in flax was 96,000 ha. InUrnationcil Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, 
International Institute pf Agriculture. Rome No. ii, November 1928, pp. 387-388. 
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of a ieas complicated kiod, soch as threshers tht^^, reaper^ 

Es's, s '--f <» ?: IS ;s imjo^rofS; 

lySturafindistrie? there is a noticeable increase 

^’"‘Ssfo^Srownwfoftte hoMings of the timber at tariff pric^. 

th^plyment to be made by instalments. For the ^ the^ad- 

?i?SS;.S oT;£.“°”k ra,6,..,<,a. in sr.™ areas, b.ilding. and tree, (already 

on the lots for assignment) 8 , 594 >^^^^^- , * • r^i fhp ^tate and 

The sources of agricultural credit are : the Agrarian 

the popular banks (private banks do not give credit to farmers) (i). f . 

An'^Sk was fo.rnded by rhe Gov.rnmmrt (in i^) “ 

company with a foundation capital of 30,000,000 hias. The popular banks are 
?toLr,tlve credit «)cietks clokly linked with then re-specUve 

si'sririSro'^ynsssr^^^^ 

Jffm S m^rthe credit needs of all the farmers of the country, the farmers make 
aSiSt”rfor loans to the popular banks. These latter grant loans as a rule 
^painst oledces : the period for which the loans are granted varies from 3 } 

months ^ When these banks grant loans on sums in deposit, they charge their 
t 8 tT 2rper cent interest; if sums received from the Agrarian Bank 
;S ?o.n«l (through the central bmrk.) then the rote of intetea; amount, to 

” “he'i&rdherS,' make” Si. mca* and in kind to the holder, of the new 
^ After having received the full title to ownership in the lands 

X“ “Sem S; tal. S, obtain lorn,, from the Agrarian Bank and .. 

tt S'S.Xt mop. h.,. dimini,hed .inc. the 


r Si; 

rurXthTstate tod^credit for fanners, the work of effecUng tins conversion 

becomes noticeably easier. {Ibidem). 
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war! If however account is taken of the fact that with the development of stock 
breeding the quantity of farm manure utilised for cultivation is increasing, that 
the application of chemical fertilisers and the use of improved seeds is more ex* 
tended, that the increasing cultivation of root crops and of leguminous crops is 
enriching the fertility of the soil, it is not assuming too much to suppose that in 
the future, especially when the difficulties of the time of transition in the execu- 
tion of the agrarian reform have been overcome croj) production will increase. 
As regards stock breeding products, the live stock of Lithuania, after having been 
much reduced in the course of the war. recovered and was equivalent in 1923, in 
numbers at least, to the pre-war head. With a view to breed improvement, the 
stock breeding societies have been formed and are active in Lithuania. The aver- 
age yield of cows under test amounted : in 1924 to 73.6 kg. of butter fat, in 
1925 to 82.1 kg., in 1926 to 82.2 kg. and in 1927 to 74.5 kg. ; the maximum 
yield of cows under test was: in 1924, 162.2 kg. of butter fat; in 1925, 199. i 
kg. ; in 1926, 270.2 kg., and in *1927, 311.1 kg. 

The more careful cultivation of the soil, the heavier manuring, the increasing 
use of selected seeds, the expansion of the activity of flax seed drying and fibre 
handling installations, the more scientific feeding of dairy stock, the extension of 
the activitv of co-operative dairies, equipped with modern machines, the control 
of the export of flax and of butter have had as result the improvement in the 
quality of agricultural products. 

Co-operative farming is not practised in lithuania, and there is nothing to 
report in this direction. 

In addition to the proportion (80 ha.) which cannot be touched and which 
the owner of the estate to be expropriated has the right to select himself, all the 
farm stock (live or dead) is also left to him The owners of the parcelled out 
estates sold a part of the stock which had suffered considerable damage in the 
course of the war and from the after effects of the war in Lithuania and 
only kept for their own requirements the best part. At the present time the 
actual amount of stock per hectare on the part of the land remaining in posses- 
sion of the original owner is git^ater than before the division of the estate. ' Now 
that these owners possess only a reduced area of land they make efforts to get 
the best value of each hectare of the land that remains to them ; farming conditions 
— or in other words the increased amount of stock, live or dead, are favourable 
to this. In this way the yield per hectare obtained from the part of the estate 
that remained with the original owner has considerably increased. 

Official statistics on the return from agriculture and its relation to the 
national wealth are not available. With regard to calculations of a private kind, 
the results may be quoted of the calculations made in respect of this point by 
Prof. M. A. Ruka, assistant professor at the University of Kaunas (see : the month- 
Iv periodical “ Lietuvos Ukis ^ •, Nos. 3-5» 1926). The gross return from agri- 
culture (not reckoning forests) during the period 1923-25 amounted on the aver- 
age yearly to 782.5 millions of litas ; the yearly gross return of the whole national 
economy amounted for the same period to 1,266.9 million of Mas per annum ; accord- 
ingly the gross agricultural return is nearly 61.7 per cent, of the aggregate return 
of the national economy. 

As no accountancy data are available we are not in a position to give an 
exact answer to the question : What proportion of the agricultural products is at 
present sold on the market by the peasant farm ? In general terms it may 
be said that the peasant farm (up to 15 hectares in area) supplies to the market 
in the first place poultry and pig keeping products, a limited quantity of dairy 


products (through the agency of the co-^operative dairies) and a considerable quan- 
tity of flax seed and flax fibre ; the farms of the average size of from 15 to 40 hec- 
tares supply to the market/ in addition to the pig and poultry products, those of 
cattle keeping and a small quantity of cereals. According to approximate calcula- 
tions of an unofficial kind these two classes of the peasant farm supply the market, 
taken together, with about 85 per cent, of the products of pig and poultry keep- 
ing and a nearly corresponding quantity of flax seed and flax fibre. 

The statistics of the foreign pre-war trade of Lithuania are not available, as 
Lithuania was at that time a province of the former Russian Empire ; the respective 
data for the period 1919 to 1922 are not comparable with those of the following 
period, in view of the abnormal political economic and financial position of the 
Lithuanian State during the period indicated. It is however possible to ascertain 
that the export of cereals — the cereal harvests being a very uncertain factor in 
Lithuania on account of the unfavourable weather conditions — fell off after the 
war, a fact which is partly explained by an increase in the consumption by the 
peasant classes and a decrease in the production of cereals owing to the parcelling 
out of the large estates. The export of linseed and of flax fibre and in particular of 
dairy products tends to increase (i). The growing export of butter is illustrated by the 
following figures : in 1923 the export of butter from Lithuania amounted to 1,610 
quintals ; in 1924 to 5,239 ; in 1925 to 9,323 ; in 1926 to 17,468 ; and in 1927 to 
20,513 quintals. The total export of agricultural products (wheat being produced 
only for the internal requiremente) amounted yearly during the period 1924 to 
1926 to 170 million litas nearly, or 67 per cent, of the aggregate of all exports. 

In proportion to the development of the agricultural co-operative movement, 
the importance of the co-operative societies in the domain of trade in agricultural 
products, a trade which before the war was entirely in the hands of dealers, is in- 
creasing from year to year ; as regards the export of these products particularly, 
a considerable proportion of the dairy products export and of the meat export 
is undertaken by the co-operative societies, while that of flaxseed and flax fibre, 
eggs and live animals remains in the hands of the dealers. 

For railing of dairy products and meat to a foreign destination, cold storage 
trucks increasingly are utilised by exporters : in the port of Klaipeda (Memel) 
the construction of a large .slaughterhouse for pigs with modern cold storage equip- 
ment has been undertaken in the course of last year, the refrigerating plant being 
used for the purposes of export of butter as well as of meat. In addition in order 
to open up a more convenient route between Great Lithuania and the territory 
of Klaipeda, the construction of a railway line Siauliai-Klaipeda has been begun, 
and one section (the Amaliai-Telsiai) is already completed. Mention should also 
be made of a reduction in rates for the transport of agricultural products on the 
railways running to the port of Klaipeda and to the elevators. Finally consider- 
able attention is being paid by the State to the construction of new main roads, 
especially such as converge on the railway stations, and the rural communes make 
it their business to provide for upkeep. 

Two elevators were constructed in 1923-24, the one at Kaunas having a 
capacit)^ of 4,200 metric tons, the other at Siauliai having a capacity of 3,000 tons. 


(t) The exix>rt of linseed amounted in 1924 to 18^,372 quintal^ and in 1927 to 250,190 quintals, thiat 
o| flax flbre in the same years to 140,271 and 240,047 quintals, IJthiiania thus coming, on the list Of 
Eurojpeaa countries which are exix>rt«frs of flax, after Francse, the Netherlands and the U. S. S. R. (See : 
InUrnational Yearbook of Agricultural SUitistics, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1028, 
PP* 334’335 and 3^^2-383). 
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The prices of agricultural products during the period 1919-1922 are not com- 
parable with those of the following period, in view of the fact that during 
the period in question the currency then in circulation (the ost-mark 
introduced by the German authority) underwent fluctuations following the ex- 
change variations of the German Mark ; moreover, the freedom to trade in 
agricultural products was limited by requisitions for the purposes of supplies 
to the army .and by prohibition of export. According to the calculations made 
by Prof. M. A. Rimka, assistant professor of the University of Kaunas (see the 
fortnightly periodical “ Zen^es IJkis" No. i, 1927) the annual course of the price 
curves, taking the whole of Lithuania, during the years 1924-26 is illustrated by 
the diagram subjoined for the three groups of products ; the first group includes 
the most important products of the soil, the second the most important animal 
products, and the third six industrial items (among w^hich however machines 
and farm implements have not been considered owing to the relative statistics not 
being available). It must be remarked that it is the index-numbers for the groups 
in question which appear in the diagrams (average prices for 1913 ^ 100) ► 

Prices of cereals, of animal J>roducis, and of manufactured goods from 1924 to 1926. 


(1913 prices = lOo) 

Prices of aninuil 
products 


Prices of manu- 
factured goods. 



(l) I Lita ■ 


In certain regions of the country there is a surplus of rural population in the 
country districts, but during the season of field work the farm labourers pass from 
the regions in question to those where there is a scarcity of labour. It is for this 
reason that the consequences of the surplus mentioned do not make themselves 
felt from the point of view of the national economy, and in particular do not affect 
rents, and as a matter of fact there is almost no renting of farms in Lithuania.^, In 
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the conditions prevailing in I^ithuania, and in view of the slight development of 
indnstry in the country and of the absence of large towns, emigration takes the place 
of the urban drift. As mentioned at the beginning of this memorandum the num- 
ber of emigrants from Lithuania before the war was about 30,000 yearly. The result 
of the agrarian reform has been to strengthen small and medium-sized property 
and to reduce emigration. Nothing can be affirmed in regard to a return of the urban 
population to the land as a consequence of the agrarian reform. 

The sick insurance provided for by the l;aw of Sick Insurance (Official J oumal 
No. 227, 1926), is optional in the case of agricultural workers. Fire insurance is 
now to a large extent practised in the country, while hail insurance and live stock 
insurance is only very rarely practised. It may be added that this year the State 
Insurance Institute has organised live stock insurance. 

The previous year steps were taken to organise farm accountancy in Lithua- 
nia by the institution of a Central Bureau of Farm Accountancy at the Kaunas 
Chamber of Agriculture. 

As is shown by experience in the collection of the agricultural land tax, the 
amount of which varies from 1.50 tog litas per hectare, a sum amounting to nearly 
99 per cent, of the sum assessed is actually paid yearly into the State Treasury. 

Since the preliminary work for the carrying into effect of the agrarian reform 
has been undertaken and put through in a satisfactory manner, the execution of 
the work of the reform itself is going on fairly rapidly and the reform is on the w'hole 
taking shape along fairly favourable lines. Apart from small changes which have been 
made necessary by the requirements of life and by the practical carrying into effect 
of the reform, no important amendment has been made in the fundamental legislation. 

- The work of subdividing the village lands into small independent holdings 
will be effected, according to the probabilities, in from 8 to 10 years. As regards 
the parcelling of the large estates, it is believed that it will be accomplished in from 
one to two years, seeing that the area to be parcelled has diminished as a result of 
the extension of the proportion that cannot be touched, which is now 150 hectares. 

As a result of the execution of the agrarian refom the majority of the cultiva- 
tors who were completely landless and the majority of the agricultural* workers 
whOvSe circumstances were deplorable, form at the present time an independent ele- 
ment from the economic i^oint of view ; and as this goes on, a more active partici- 
pation in the political life of the country is observed as w'ell as in the work of the 
raising of the general standard of civilised life. As regards the improvement of 
the standard of living of the rural family, the economic conditions of the owners of 
new farms and of the farms wliich have been enlarged are already at the present time 
better than they were before the reform ; a still more considerable progress is to be 
anticipated in this respect for the future when the difficulties have been overcome 
which surround the first steps in the equipment of the farm holdings (construction 
of buildings, purchase of live stock, etc.). 

It may be affirmed that the class of holders of small and medium-sized farms 
the ranks of which have been filled up, thanks to the agrarian reform, by a worker 
element alike capable and attached to the soil, is an important factor in the social 
stability of the national economy. 

MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
Rationalisation Experiments on the Wheat Market in France. 

Without touching on the question of customs dues, which seem to fall outside 
our sphere, there is everywhere to be seen faulty organisation in the exchange of 
agricultural products. This is mainly true for the wheat which forms the basis ’of\ 
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the noiirishment of all the European population and of that of many other coun- 
tries. 

The want of cohesion and the individualism of the growers in the European 
countries of ancient civilisation are the main causes in this defective organisation. 

The first step should thus be the grouping of the producers. This has already 
been accomplished in certain countries by means of State intervention, as has been 
the case in Italy, or freely realised by private initiative, for example in France 
and in Canada. 

For a very long time agriculture held itself also aloof from all contact with 
trade, each farm living on its own resources, and exploiting them all, producing 
its own bread, its oil, the woollen and line goods required for its inhabitants. 
But experience has proved that this form of economy is incompatible with modern 
life and that to resolve to live in this way is to condemn oneself to extinction. 

At the present day, the farmer who makes his appearance in isolation on the 
market condemns himself to be mulcted of a part of the fruits of his toil. Ac- 
cordingly growers’ associations have been formed. 

Among the earliest and the most active there may be mentioned the 
ciation des Producteurs de BU the chairman of which is M. Reinond. This as- 
sociation has frequently done much to stabilise prices and to safeguard producers. 
The bulletin of the Association is among the best informed of such publications, 
and the work done through the press has hastened certain important changes in 
the wheat market in France. As regards wheat the first step consisted in obtaining 
the payment for the wheat in accordance with the weight of flour which it yields. 
Once this was established the second step was to arrive at a price which should 
take account of the quality of this flour, this quality being judged by the quality 
of the bread made from it. Hence it is the bread making qualities which are of 
interest. 

The sale of wheat in specific weight has already become the commercial practice 
in many regions, and it must be recognised that it seems to make progress in 
France. 

It was in 1926 that the Association des Prodncteurs de BU established in agree- 
ment with the Association Nationale de la Meuneyie fyan^aise and the Syndicut 
de r Industrie Meuniere Parisienne, a sliding scale of prices proportional to the density 
of the wheat. 

A base has been .selected of 75 kg. per hectolitre. But this basis was not 
maintained in 1927 on account of the damp conditions which prevailed in the 
greater part of France during the summer. As the moist wheats weighed less for 
the same volume, the base weight had to be lowered. The new basis was 74 kg. 
per hectohtre. 


Allowance for excess 

74 kg. 001 to 75 kg. inclu.sive -f i fr. % 

75 » 001 to 76 )) 4 - 3 ‘/o 

76 » 001 to 77 » f 5 fr- % 

Allowance for defect 

73 kg. 999 to 73 inclusive — i fr. 50 % 

72 » 999 to 72 » — 4 fr. % 

71 » 999 to 71 » - — 6 fr. 50 % 
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This is an effort which it would seem should be regarded as a step in advance, 
since it tends to remunerate the produwr according to the services which he ren- 
ders to society. But although there has been some advance made on the methods 
employed up to the present, there remains still much to be done. The corn deal- 
ers pay more dearly for the foreign wheats than for the home wheats, the difference 
being as much as 5 francs per quintal in favour of the dry wheats rich in gluten such 
as the wheats of Australia and the Argentine which at present the miller is obliged 
to use in blending. ^ 

TMs is to be explained as a consequence of their greater bakery value. In fact 
It IS observed that the wheats known as high yielding wheats produced by selec- 
tion m the western countries of Europe during these last years, are wheats of high 
starch content but low content in gluten. So much so that the point is soon 
reached when the flour of home wheats employed without blending will give a very 
poor bread or at least the difficulties of breadmaking will be much increased. 

Sale of wheat taking into account the baking value. — If the content in nitrogen- 
ous mattet were the index of the baking strength, the problem would be easy to 
resolve. Having adopted the sliding scale according to wliich the price is pro- 
I^rtionate to the density, subdivisions may be made under each density in which 
the ]^ice paid for the grain will be proportional to its content in gluten. 

This gluten is not however of a simple character, and the weight of the 
nitrogenous substances contained in a flour can give no idea of the bread which can 
be iiiade from the flour, as there is also the factor of the “ quality ''' of the gluten. 

consumer demands a bread of good external appearance, well risen and well 
baked, and it is in the end his opinion which is of importance. The hygienist 
tells us that the opinion of the consumer is formed without reference to the 
nutritive value of the product. The consumer is in fact frequently little aware 
of such questmns and not at all interested in them. 

The qualities he looks for in bread may now be examined omitting the final 
one, the actual baking which it is within the power of the supplier to vary 

at pleasure or nearly so, in view of the improvements now made in the technique 
of ovens. * ^ 

The good appearance and the rising of the dough depend, if all proportions 
between water, flour and salt are properly observed, on the diastatic value of the 
yeast culture, its age, its vitahty or vigour, the conditions of temperature, moisture 
and pressure under which the yeast acts on the protein substances. 

Once these conditions are fulfilled, ceteris paribus, flours of the same nitro- 
genous content give different results in accordance with the swelling index the 
plasticity, the resistance to breaking and other qualities of a technical kind’ into 
winch It IS unnecessary to enter here. 

These physical qualities form the criteria for judging of other products, build- 
ing materials, cements and concrete for example ; and it is of interest to recognise 
these constants as giving resistance to materials. 

An apparatus was obviously required for calculating these particulars in rela- 
bon to dough. It has been constructed by M. Marcel Chopin in collaboration with 
MM Jacques and Roger de Vilmorin. It makes possible the measurement of these 
quahties and wiU thus render good service to wheat breeders who when they have 
succeeded m produc^g a kg. of seed of a given variety, will be able to give inform- 
ation on the quahtiea of the nitrogenous substances which it contains. These 
once known, it will only remain to introduce into trading practices the idea of 
of the nitrogenous substances as there has already been introduced that of 

the density of the wheat. 
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This will undoubtedly be the work of time, since in trade circles established 
usages are tenacious of existence. But even if unsuccessful in achieving reform, 
those who know the facts will at least have the satisfaction of having made their 
contribution in pointing out the inequity of the practices in force and may possibly 
bave helped to shorten their duration. H. M. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
Summary of Laws and Regulations. 

BEiyGitJM. — Loi relative a la i^rotection des animaux. — 22 mars 1929. — Moniteur 
Beige, n. 88, (29 mars 1929)- 

[In pursuance of the Law of 22 March 1929, relating to, protection of animals, 

E ersons found guilty of cruelty towards, or bad treatment of, animals, and anyone 
eeping a blind singing bird, will be imprisoned and fined. I'he same a|)]jlies to per- 
sons organising fights between animals. The Government is regulating the methods 
of transport and slaughter of cattle and of harness and saddle animals. Experiments 
in vivisection practised with a view to research or demonstration of acquired know- 
ledge may only take place in University laboratories, or in similar institutions in- 
dicated by royal decree] . 

Dankmark. — Lov vedrorende Grundforbedringsarbejder. — 22 December 1928. 
— Loviidenden A., No. 41 (28 December 1928). Ivov oni Grundforbedringslaan. 22 
December 1928. — Loviidenden A., No. 42 (9 Januar 1929), 

[Two laws of 22 December 1928 on loans intended for land improvement authorise 
the district administrators to assume the guarantee of loans earmarked for land im- 
provement works. The divStrict administration gives its guarantee in cases where the 
proposed works meet with its approval and where the owner of the land offers sufficient 
security for repayment. It must also keep account of the economic situation of the 
landowner. Before giving its guarantee the district administration must obtain a 
report from experts with regard to the possibility of effecting the intended improve- 
ments, and these experts must also approve of the estimate of the expenses of these 
improvements. A declaration in writing is also required from the lender certifying 
that the amount of money necessary for the specified plan is available for the bor- 
rower, imder the prescribed conditions. The money lent is repayed in instalments 
by means of yearly payments equivalent to a tenth of the price. The district admi- 
nistration can, if circumstances justify, allow suspension of payment during the fipt 
five years. In guaranteeing the loans the mortgages are levied on the property, with 
right of cultivation. The borrower is bound to submit to the district administration 
accounts of the costs of the works effected. The State treasury will grant to the dis- 
trict an indemnity equivalent to one half of any losses incurred as a result of the 
guarantees funiished. 

The Minister of Agriculture is authorised to appropriate i million crowns each 
financial year G 929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32) for improvements on the land (works of 
draining mid irrigation, damming, etc.). The loans wliich must not exceed 4000 crowns, 
are granted in cash at the rate of 5 which may be increased or reduced by yearly 
financial enactments] . 

Finland. — N;o 79. Statsradets beslut, innefattande reglemente for statens spann- 
niMsforrM. — 7 Februari. 1929 — Finlands Fdrfattningssamling, N:o 78-79 (20 Feb- 
ruari 1929). 

A resolution of 7 February 1929 pas.sed by the vState Council, introduces regulations 
for ensuring an adequate supply of cereals ; the application of these regulations is en- 
trusted to a special board. The duties of this board include : 

(i) buying cereals on behalf of the State; 

{2) taking measures for ensilage, and the supervision of the stocks acquired ; 

(3) providing for the needs of the army and other State institutions and the 
checking of the accounts registers; 

(4) the drawing up of budgets and the drafting of reports, on its activities, to 
Be submitted to the Minister of Agriculture; 

(5) keeping itself informed on all questions concerning the production, selection 
.and marKeting of cereals and the fluctuations of prices which concern them. 
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Cereals bought for State supply must be of national production unless the mimster 
of agriculture has disposed otherwise. Any disputes which should arise on the snbaect 
of contracts drawn ^ by the board of cereal supx^y are to be submitted to the 
Tribunal of Arbitration]. 


FiNi/.\ND. — N:o 100. Tantbruksministeriets beslut, innefattande reglemente 
for anvandning av anslag, som beviljas for under stodjande ay monsterhush&ll for ^a- 
brukare. — 28 Februari 1929. — Finlands Pdrfattmngssamhng, Is:o 95-100 (7 Mars 

^ resolution of 28 February 1929 passed by the Minister of Agriculture iii^trc^^es 
regulations concerning the employment of subsidies granted by the State to 
farms belonging to small agriculturists. According to this resolution, no agricultur^ 
fann mav be considered a model farm unless it satisfies the following conditions . (i) 
tliat the" proprietor should have a good character ; (2) that his cluef income shotud. 
be derived from agricitltural farming ; (3) that his economic condition should be 
regulated in a satisfactory manner ; (4) that his registers for stock control and 
cmtiyation should sliow clearlv the results obtained ; (5) that his farm .should be 
so situated as to be easily accessible. The State subsidies to these model farms are 
granted on the representation of professional organizations approved of by the agri- 
cultural administration. The money granted must be used for land nnprovement 
works, the acquisition of sires and for all such measures calculated to improve and 

augment the returns of the farm. ^ . 1 4. a 

The subsidies are granted at the maximum rate of 50 % of the total estimated 
costs and as premiums ; the l)orrower must j^ive guarantee for the repayment ot the 
sum and the interest accruing, unless there is a stipulation to the contrary. 

The Associations of Agriculture and Rural Bvconomy as well as the AssociatioUvS 01 
small farmers, must bring to the notice of the proprietors concerned the fact that the 
holdings are eligible for a state .subsidy, and must with this object give all possible 
information on works of improvement that might be executed on their respective 
holdings] . 


XXAiyY. Regio decreto n. 3433. Ordinainento delle Cattedre amlmlanti di agri- 

coltura. - b dicembre 1928. — Gazzetta Ufficiale, 11. 50 (28 febbraio 1929). 

TThe Decree of 6 December 1928, No. 3433 provides for the organization of trp- 
elling lectureships of agriculture. These institutions which are corporate bodies i:)ossessing 
legal status are established in the chief town of every province and niay have special 
local sections. Tlieir chief aim is the diffusion of teclmical instruction among agri- 
culturists b}^ means of conferences, courses, consultations and publications, etc. Iheir 
financial re.sources are provided by special consortia set up for that purpose by the 
State, the provinces, and the provincial Councils ofHconomy. Hach travelling lectureship 
is administered by a council who.se members are rexiresentatives of the provincial 
ernment, of the provincial economic councils and of the commune. The work ol 
the travelling lectureship is establi.shed by their .statutes. The director of the travelling 
lectureship and the head of each section are appointed after a public competitionj . 


iTATAb — Regio decreto 11. 274. Regolamento per la professione di geometra. — 
II febbraio 1929. — Gazzetta Ufficiale, r\. 63 (15 marzo 1929)- 

[The Royal Decree of ii February 1929. No. 274 contains the regulations concerning 
the profession of land surveyor. In accordance with this decree the title of land sur- 
veyor appertains to all such as have obtained a diploma in that subject at a 
teclmical institute, band surveyors whose conditions are the same as those provi^d 
for by the iiresent Decree mav apply for admission into the legally recognised syndical 
association of land surveyors 'of the district in which they are domicile^. A committee 
of 5 to 7 members elected from among the members of the association draw up and 
publish a list of the land surveyors who should register themselves with the Court of 
Appeal and tlie Tribunal of the district concerned, the Public Minister, the Provincial 
economic councils and the Secretary of the central commission. The decree provides 
for those who are not entitled to inclusion on the list and for cases giving rise to can- 
cellation from it. The committee, which exercises disciplinary power over its asso- 
ciates, can award penalties based wpon a proper judgement. Appeals may be made 
to the central commission of engineers and architects against the decisions of the com- 
mittee. Art. 16 of the decree determines, in detail, the limits of the professional 
exercise of land surveyors in order to distinguish Tt from that of engineers. 
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The syndical associatioa has the right of preventing the irregular use of the title 
of land-surveyor and also the irregular exercise of functions ; it must also establivsli 
tlie scale of salaries and fix the amoimts which must be contributed to defray the 
expenses incurred in drawing up the list. The above-mentioned committee is under 
the supervision of the Minister of Justice]. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. — Decree of tlie Central Executive Com- 
mittee concerning spurious co-operative societies — 28 December 1928, Ssobranie Zako- 
noff i Rasporadjennii, N® 3 (18 January 1929)- 

[The capitalist elements {Kiilaki) expelled from the most important branches 
of national economy, consequent on the .successes of government and co-operative in- 
dustry, have in many cases crept into co-operative organizations and transformed them 
into spurious co-operative societies which are put forward as instnmient and cover for 
their speculative activity. This has taken place particularly in agricultural, professional 
and disabled men’s co-operative societes. mainly in consequence of the insufficient 
economic and organic control of primary co-operative societies by the co-operative 
societies unions. 

With the object of controlling this tendency the Soviet of Commissioners of the 
people of the Union of S. S. R. has laid down - 

(1) Those co-operative societies whether included or not in the co-operative sys- 
tem are recognized as spurious: 

{a) if among their founders or members of the elective bodies there are included 
persons whose participation is prohibited by law, or 

if)) if capitalist elements have a predominant influence in them, and use the 
co-operative organization for class purposes, or 

(c) if their activity is contrary to the interests of the socialist organization. 

(2) As regards organizations the majority of whose members is formed of work- 
ers and whose activity can be corrected, measures of purification should be adopted 
as for example : — holding fresh elections of oflicials of management and revision, the 
strengthening of the management and control on the part of the conijietent agents, 
the admission into the composition of these co-operative societies of new worker mem- 
bers, their inclusion in the co-operative vSystem etc., and in case of necessity the exclu- 
sion of capitalist elements which are injurious to their activity. 

(Organizations which caimot be corrected by the measures indicated will be subject^ 
to unconditional liquidation. I 

The liquidation of spurious co-operative societies is carried out in accordance with 
the arrangements in force regarding the procedure for the discontinuance of co-operative 
organizations] . 

Union of Soviet .SoctaeIvST RepebtjCvS. — Decree of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee regarding the system of agricultural credit. — 13 I^'ebruary 1929, wS. Z. i. R. 11. 10, 
st. 9O (26 February 1929). 

Central Agricultural Bank. - The powers of the Central Agricultural Bank con- 
sist in : — {a) granting credits exclusively to pan-unionist enterprises and organiza- 
tions and to agricultural banks of Re])ublics of the Union ; (h) in regulating and draw- 
ing up the programmes of action and controlling the activity of the whole agricultural 
credit organization. It is the business therefore of the Central Agricultural Bank to 
carry out the following fundamental duties : — (a) the disposal of pan-unionist resources, 
intended for financing credits in favour of agriculture ; {h) representing the interests of 
the agricultural credit organization before tlielegislative and other agencies of the U.vS.vS.R. ; 
(c) investigating and setting forth .the general problems of the organization and act- 
ivity of the agricultural credit system, and projects of law relating to it ; [d] drawing 
up general schemes of tlie agricultural credit org^zation mid giving obligatory directions 
for carrying them out ; ie) supervising the axiplication of measures and legislative i)ro- 
visions in the matter oi agricultural credit ; (/) controlling the activity of agricultural 
banks of the republics of the Union, particularly, in matters concerning credit schemes 
and the utilization of fimds ; {g) fixing the percentage limits of interest to be levied 
on loans granted by institutions of agricultural credit ; {h) and lastly in presenting to 
the Government of the Union of S. S. R. a general account of the activit}^ of the agri- 
cultural credit organization. 

Agricultural credit banks of the Republics of the Union. — The f mictions of these 
Banks should be settled rcvSpectively by each of the Governments of the Union. The 
decree lays down however that the following should be included among their functions : 
— (a) the drawing up of general schemes of agricultural credit for each republic; [h) the 
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construction of a system of agricultural credit institutions in ^ch republic ; (c) 
control of the policy of agricultural credit societies and agricultural co-o]^ative societt^ 
granting credit ; (d) the control of their activity ; (e) the representation of interests of tlte 
system of s^cultural credit institutions with the legislative and other agencies in each 
republic ; (/) the drafting of projects of law and the presentation of reports. 

For the disposal of their own fimds as well as funds which are placed at their dis- 
posal by local resources the Agricultural credit societies and credit granting agricul^^ 
co-operative societies included in the system of agricultural credit, have the right to 
dispose of these funds with full autonomy, in conformity with plans ^awn up withm 
the limits of the general directions of the agricultural credit system and ratified by the 
competent local executive agents. In the system of agricultural credit is concentrated 
the financing of agriculture by means of the concession of long and short term loans, 

and precisely individual peasant farms, of agricultural co-operative soci- 

eties of the first degree (including collective farms) and unions of individual peasant 
farms of every kind, traae co-operative societies of the first degree and collective farms 
having the following objects : — , . . . . ^ xt 

(1) the production of agricultural commodities and their primary treatment, the 

construction and re[;)airing of larni buildings, the purchase of machinery and means of 
production (under this heading are included the agricultural dead stock, agricultural 
machines, plough cattle, milch and breeding cattle, fertilizer, seed and means of control 
of crops pests)"; ^ , . , . ^ 

(2) meeting the requirements of forest exploitation, fishing, hunting and other 
agricultural industries ; 

(3) meeting the necessities of agricultural emigration, colonization and land organ- 
ization ; , . 

(b) the financing of agricultural and trade co-operation — the construction, re- 
pair and improvement of installations for the manufacture of agricultural produce]. 

Egypt. — D6cret-loi sur la realisation du gage dans les contrats d'avances faites 
par le Gouvernement, aux cultivateurs de coton. — 14 janvier 1929 — Journal Ofjiciel, 
n. 8 (24 janvier 1929)- 

[This law applies to advances made by the Government, or by the banks on be- 
half of the Government, to cotton growers who pledge their cotton. In the event of 
the capital advanced by the Government not being repaid on the date of expiration, 
recourse will be had to the sale of the cotton. Before effecting this sale, however, 
notice must be giVen to tlie grower and only after the lapse of thirty days from his 
receipt of the notification, will the sale be made. The Ministry of PMnance will undertake 
the sale of the cotton either by public Auction or otherwise. If it has been decided to 
.sell the cotton by auction the sale will be held at a place appointed by the Ministry 
and notice of the day and hour of the sale will be posted on the door of the place 
where the cotton lias been deposited. 

Before the sale the borrower must be advised whether it will be carried out otlierwise 
than by auction. The amount of the advance due and the recoverable expenses of the 
loan will be deducted from the result of the sale together with i % on the results of the 
aale. In the case of seizure or opposition the sale will take place in the same way and 
the money will be handed over to a competent tribunal]. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 

Decline in Purchasing Power for External Commodities in Agriculture in 

relation to Income. 

In the existing economy there are two main groups of production, the indus- 
trial and the agricultural, sharply distinguished the one from the other. It results 
from the nature of the case, that both groups in turn function as supplier and 
receiver. 

If the unit quantity of the products of one type suffers a fall in value more 
marked than the corresponding quantity of goods of the other type, the result 
must be a reduction, both in bulk and value, of the purchasing power of the 
affected group for products external to itself. 

The post-war period (since 1921) is characterised by an infla don of agricultural 
products as compared with industrial, which was bound to affect the market for 
industrial products. The point of special interest is the question in what ratio 
and up to what limits the fluctuation in the purchasing power of agriculture for 
external products corresponds to the general course of the return. The measure of 
elasticity or adaptability of the external purchasing to the conditions of return and 
income differs very much in farming. The nature of the undertaking, its structure, 
its sociological relations, position as regards rights and ownership, the size of farm, 
the duration of the processes of production, the quota of expenditure, the proportion 
of work done by the farmer himself, the organisation of the separate groups for 
supply, the principle of scarcity , State orders and protective measures 

for the farm workers, here play very important parts. 

The manifold differences between the natural and the economic conditions 
of production must have their effect in the elasticity of purchase of external com- 
modities in relation to the fluctuations of the return. A true relation of the 
income and expenditure curves must be established from the graph (I) which is 
constructed on the basis of the farm accountancy results. 

The effect of the factors which determine the extent of the purchases of exter- 
nal commodities is very various. With normal farming results the money for de- 
fraying such expenditure is derived from the receipts from the sales of agricultural 
products'. Normal results in this sense depend on conditions under which the work 
capacity of the farmer and his investment of his own capital are compensated to the 
extent, at least approximately, to which they would be compensated in other 
openings for work or for investments. For the position of the liquid assets, the 
extent of the work and capital returns* is of importance, and also of course these 
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returns as compared with the corresponding outlay for the maintenance of the 
farming family. The resetyation must be made that sums represen^g income 
are actual amounts only in the book-keeping sense and can only partially be real- 
ised. If remuneration of the labour and capital of the farmer is an ordinary 
farming usage, a surplus over expenditure is generally possible. If these amounts 
representing income drop, the margin between income and consumption will become 
gradually more narrow and will ultimately vanish. This drop in income would 
certainly not occur, if with the fall of production prices, there could be a correspond- 
ing lightening of costs dither by reducing quantity or value. The movement of 
agriculture is from natural circumstances too slow for it to react in this way. If a 
tendency to compulsory saving makes itself felt the limits are soon reached. The 
private expenditure is almost automatically reduced, but the minimum standard 
of living here already, acts as a natural limit. Any further procuring of means 
for such external purchases of farm equipment as are inevitable becomes a 
question of the realisation of the liquid owned assets. The possession of capital 
by the peasant farmer thus acts as a buffer, and makes possible a greater capacity 
on the part of agriculture for absorbing external commodities than would be the 
case if he depended only on returns and income. This view is confirmed by the 
following graphic statement (Graph I) ; the figures are taken from the earning 
capacity returns of the Swiss Peasants' Union. 

This graph shows sufficiently clearly that the course of the two curves is 
essentially different and that only a weak positive correlation exists between the 
two. The amounts expended fluctuate only slightly as compared with the varia- 
tion in the sums representing income. The ratio of the spread of the two series 
compared has been calculated in Graph I, and the result is a somewhat high 
figure, 4.55. This figure thus confirms the view that the elasticity of the 
expenditure side of the farming budget is very limited. The agricultural crisis 
is not noticeable, at least during a number of years, in any marked degree for 
the groups of suppliers. 

The special feature of the retention of the absorption capacity of agriculture 
is connected with its social structure, viz,, the predominance of a class of small and 
medium-sized farmers strong in point of numbers and especially the large number 
of farmers each of whom can draw upon a certain amount of owmed capital. This 
owned capital forms, as already mentioned, the preliminary " balancing point ", 
and provides the funds that are needed for defraying the expenses. The extent of 
this balancing naturally depends on the extent, nature and liquidity of assets, and 
is moreover a function of the money and credit relations of the farm in question. 
If the draining of the resources goes on for long, the indebtedness becomes corres- 
pondingly greater, the securities for fresh borrowings become less and the possibil- 
ity of obtaining fresh liquid assets becomes more and more difficult, and the inevit- 
able end is the liquidation and relinquishment of the farm, unless the State, or in 
particular the social body, can by means of credit relief measures maintain the un- 
dertakings in statu quo until the advent of better times or the reorganisation of the 
farm. It is on this account that the more or less large scale credit measures of the 
States are of significance. 

Table ! shows the distribution of the expenditure, as made possible by the 
fresh borrowings. It must be kept in mind that the following figures only relate 
to the fresh indebtedness, and that the employment of any capital that may be 
available is not taken into consideration. The percentage figures are only derived 
from the outgoings of the farming (not counting the interest charges), the private 


Graph I. — Course of Income and Total Expenditure in Swiss Agriculture. 
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expenditure for the family and for housekeeping being taken as covered. The 
data are derived from the results of accountancy in Gennany. 

Qnly those farm groups have been included in the table, which have a fairly 
large number of single items of expenditure. The table shows that the German 
farmer during the three years under review has been obliged to incur fresh debts 
continually and that it is impossible for him to adapt his expenditure budget 
to his sources of income. 

It has already been mentioned that the possibility of reducing expenditure 
is the result of certain factors and that savings of this sort if realised are usually 





Tabi,e I. • 


■ The Funds Available as the Result of Fresh Borrowings, in Percentag 
of the Farming Expenditure. 


Fdfmiag region 

forming sy$tcm and siase-category 
of farm 


East Prussia ; fodder crop farming on average soil, farms of : 

10-50 ha 

50-100 ha 

100-200 ha 

200-4.00 ha. 

over 400 ha ‘ 

Silesia : c^eal fanning on average soil, farms of : 

20-50 ha. . 

Fodder crop farming on average soil, farms of : 

20-50 ha. . 

crops for distilling, farms of over 100 ha. ••:•••• 
North Germany : cereal farming on average soil, farms of 20-50 ha. 
Fodder crop farming on average soil, farms of 20-50 ha. . . . 
Crops for distilling, over 100 ha. •••■••• ' * • • ; • 
Central Germany; root crop farming (sugar beet cultivation) 
Farms of : 

. 5-20 ha. 

> 20-50 ha. 

50-100 ha 

100-200 ha 

over 200 ha. • * • , 

Cereal farming on average land : 

Farms of 20-50 ha. 

Farms of 100-200 ha. . ' 

Crops for distilling 

Northwest Germany ; 

Cereal farming on good land, farms of 20-50 lia 

Fodder crop farming, farms of 20-50 ha 

Over 200 ha 

Southwest Germany : 

Fodder crop farming, 20-50 ha ‘ ‘ i. ' 

Bavaria : cereal farming on average land, farms of. 20-50 ha. 
Fodder crop farming on good land, farms of 20-50 ha. ... 

On average land, farms of 5-20 ha 

20-50 

Pasture farms : 

5-20 

20-50 ha 


Percentage of the total farming expenditure 
to be defrayed out of the fresh borrowings 
(not including interest.) 
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confined to certain definite costs. Graph II reproduces the fluctuation in the 
expenditure of an average Swiss peasant farming family for the three mam counts 
(agriculture, housekeeping and private expenditure). 

In connection with these fluctuations there are also tendencies in regard to 
quantity and price which have a certain effect, but it should be noted that the 
price for agricultural products has fallen much below that for industrial pro- 
ducts, so that the comparison of the consumption expenditure and the household 
expenditure gives an unambiguous result ; especially in view of the fact that pri- 
vate expenditure has considerable elasticity and also quickly shows contraction 
and at present has reached a minimum which can scarcely be further reduced. 

Farm outgoings are much more difficult to modify and the fluctuations are 
mainly the result of price changes and not of differences in the extent of purchases, 
It should be mentioned here that purchases for stock must be placed on the Side 
of farm outgoings, as these are not really external commodities and moreover often 
result in adjustments of assets, or increased assets. ’ ... 

■ The fluctuation of the main groups of expenditure in agriculture is of mterest. 
Table II, which has been compiled from German returns of farming enterprises, 
shows the changes in structure during the period 1924-26, the period of crisis, as 

compared with the more favourable pre-war^ieripd. 


Graph II. — Course of the Expenditure for Farming, Housekeeping and Private 
Consumption on Swiss farms in years 1920-1926. 
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TABtE II. — Tendency of the Farming Expenditure on German Farms as compared 

with the Pre-war Period. 


Farming region 


East Germany 


Central, West and 
South- west Ger- 


Type of farm 


No. of points 
I by which farms 
j included in one 
! group have, 

I from I9i2*i4 
I to Z934-26, 


Root- crop farming j 

I Cereal fanning . 

' Fodder crop farm- ^ 
1 ing. ..... . 

Crops for distilleries 

Root- crop farming 

Cereal fanning 
Fodder crop farm- 
I ing ...... . 

Crops for distilleries 


I 


risen 

fallen 

risen 

fallen 

risen 

fallen 

risen 

follen 

risen 

fallen 

risen 

fallen 

risen 

fallen 

risen 

fallen 


I 


Outge^gs 


Wages 

Fertiliser 

Stock 

feeds 

Upkeep 

of 

maebines 
and tools 

Total 

87 

20 

19 

4,2 

33 

7 

19 

25 

2 

11 

35 

19 

10 

38 

81 

10 

26 

85 

7 

14 

38 

26 

11 

84 

33 

11 

18 

83 

10 

11 

26 

16 

8 

26 1 

22 

4 

14 

22 

4 

8 

58 

21 

15 

58 

40 

6 

88 

44 

1 

19 

19 

16 

6 

19 

15 

1 

4 

14 

1 

5 

15 

17 

8 

22 

18 

9 

7 

16 

2 

6 

25 

16 

7 

26 

21 

3 

12 

21 

2 

7 


The total outgoings have risen, the main explanation of this being the price 
relation. Within this total group there is noticeable an extraordinarily well-marked 
structural re-arrangement. This is especially the case with the figures representing 
wages. The farms having the higher cash outlay on wages form by far the 
larger number. The expenditure for implements and upkeep of buildings shows 
the same fluctuation. The only cost groups with more elasticity, of course only 
in the sense of the farm budget, are the purchases of raw material, and in this 
respect a retrograde tendency affec;i:ing rather the quantity than the quality 
purchased may be noted as regards the stock feeds. The expenditure for 
fertiliser is not so uniform, but: here too the farms closely approximate both in 
decrease and in increase, and these purchases are even in some groups in the 
minority. 

It may thus be concluded that losses of income in industry and in agriculture 
affect the supplier somewhat diversely. In consequence of the social structure, i. e., 
of the relatively small number of capitalist employers of labour and the large 
mass of workers not possessing capital, the diminution of purchasing power in 
industry has a niuch more serious effect on the marketing capacity of agricultural 
products than the agricultural crisis has on the shrinkage of the markets for 
manufactured goods. The reason for this lies in the fact that the fall in the 
purchasing power of agriculture, dtie to fall in income, is experienced over a 
relatively long period only by a fraction of the suppliers, while the majority of 
the farmers can maintain by means of their own capital a level of absorption of 
external commodities higher than would correspond to the exchange value of 
the products of their own production. Numerous data establish the fact that 
the farmer exercises the most rigid economy in his private expenditure, whereas 
the farm expenditure has only a slight elasticity. Considerable modifications 
are noticeable in the work undertaken by the farms owing to restriction of funds, 
while the ruling costs usually remain constant ; on the other hand the principal 
economy can be and actually is effected in respect to the importation of raw 
material, which must necessarily lead to a. .gradual diminution of production 
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and productivity. The differing tendency of the ejffective purchasing power 
of agriculture and industry finally affords a clear explanation of the question 
of the comparative influencing of prices. W. B. 


CREDIT 

Agricultural Credit and Co-operation in France. 

i: Agricultural Credit. 

The much slower advance of agriculture as compared with trade and industry 
accounts for the fact that the advantages of credit are but now beginning to become 
clear to the agriculturist, and it may be said that he has been driven to have re- 
course to credit mainly by force of economic circumstances. It was only the more 
enlightened minds that recognised early the importance of placing at the disposal 
of farmers, as was urged by M. Josseau, in 1866, “ the means of purchasing at the 
right moment and on the best possible market, live stock and fertilisers, of carrying 
out land improvement works, of choosing the favourable moment for the sale of 
the products of the soil, and by a general improvement of farming methods, of 
making an effective contribution to the sources of the prosperity of the country 
Up to the last years of the XIXth century, however, there were no institutions 
which could place capital on favourable terms at the disposal of farmers, who were 
thus obliged to apply to individuals for long term and medium credit. Short term 
credit did not exist. During the first half of the XIXth century an attempt was 
made to create agriailtural credit institutions, but all that was aimed at was a 
copying of the organisation of commercial and industrial banks and nothing came 
of the movement. 

It then became clear that the best means by which the administrators of these 
banks could obtain an idea of the solvency and vocational standing of borrowers 
was to group them, as urged by Ueon Say in 1889, in vocational associations in 
which the members, like the members of the Raiffeisen banks in Germany, the credit 
syndicates in Belgium and the Wollemborg societies in Italy, would enter into a 
mutual guarantee to obtain, by this means, advances of the necessary funds for 
such length of time as might be required. 

The law of 1884 on the vocational unions {syndicats professionnels) recognised 
the right of farmers to unite for the protection of their social and economic interests, 
and thus gave a definite impulse to agricultural credit. 

It is in fact the vocational union or syndicate, and the agricultural unions which 
have been their outcome, that form the basis of the present organisation of a^cul- 
tural credit in France. The first law which laid the foundations of this organisa- 
tion was the law of 5 November 1894, known as the Boi M line, by which the agri- 
cultural syndicates or. their members were empowered to form co-operative credit 
associations. By the law of 17 November 1897 renewing the privilege of the Bank 
of Prance, the State subsequently undertook to secure to these credit institutions 
resources repriesented by an advance of 40,000,000 francs repayable, and by the an- 
nual special payments {redevances) of the Bank of Issue. Regional institutions, known 
as regional banks of co-operative agricultural credit, were set up by the law of 31 
March 1899 introduced by M. Viger in order to make these re.sources available for 
the local banks and genejrally to facilitate their operations. 

The laws of 5 November 1894 and of 31 March 1899 had organised only short 
term credit, but before long it was recognised as essential that the co-operative agri- 


cultural societies of productiou, transformation and sale slaould be assuT^ of a 
ydder measure of financial support, seeing that their services were becoming increas- 
ingly indispensable to farmers. To meet this need the law of 29 December 1906 
established long term credit in favour of this type of co-operative society. 

The object of the law of 19 March 1910 which instituted individual long term 
credit for the purchase of small rural holdings was to encourage the taldng up of 
holdings by farm workers. The total amount for these long-term individual loans 
was first fixed at 8,000 francs but has been raised by later laws to 10,000 francs, 
20,000 francs, 40,000 francs and finally to 60,000 francs. The social value attach- 
ing in a marked degree to long term agricultural credit justifies the very reduced 
rate of interest it carries, a rate which for a long period remained at 2 per cent, 
but is now 3 per cent., except for certain classes of borrowers who benefit by a 
lower rate. 

The different legislative measures enumerated and the amending measures 
passed up to 1914 had placed agricultural credit on a solid basis, but the actual 
resources of the banks of agricultural credit were very small, as few deposits were 
made and State advances constituted most of their available funds. 

Reform was accomplished by the very important law of 5 August 1920 which 
amended and consolidated the previous laws on agricultural credit. In virtue of 
the law of 19 December 1926 the Caisse Nationale de Credit Agricole may itself re- 
ceive deposits from any individual. 

Medium-term credit is granted for a period which may not exceed 10 years. 
This form of credit has developed so rapid.ly that it has been necessary to constitute 
a special fund for it; the law of 15 July 1928 has authorised the State to place at 
the disposal of the Caisse Nationale de Credit Agricole funds up to a maximum of 
500,000,000 francs intended to enable the Bank to assign to the regional banks of 
agricultural co-operative credit loans for intermediate credit. 

The law of 27 December 1927 enacted that the banks of agricultural credit 
may also grant short-term, medium-term and long-term credit to communes and 
unions of communes for the execution of all work relating to irrigation, land -drain- 
age and protection of land against floods. • 

Grants of agricultural credit from the special payments made by the Bank of 
France to the State {redevances) are reserved — with the exception of the total of 
advances at present outstanding for medium-term credit and of a sum which may 
vary between 50 and 75 millions allocated for short term credit — for long-term loans 
both to individual and to groups of persons. As regards medium-term credit it is 
now given by means pf special advances which the State has been empowered by 
the law of 15 July 1928 to place at the disposal of the Caisse^ Nationale de Credit 
Agricole. 

The application of the law of 5 August 1920 and in particular the action 
pf the Caisse Nationale de Credit Agricole have given a marked impetus to 
agricultural credit operations which have rapidly developed during these last 
few years. 

On 31 December 1928, there were 98 regional banks to which belonged 5,730 
local banks with an aggregate membership of 383,000 members; in addition 1,225,000 
persons who are members of agricultural syndicates are enabled to benefit indirect- 
ly by the services of these banks. The capital of the regional banks amounts 
to nearly 100,000,000 francs and their reseiyes to about the same sum while this 
capital and the reserves in 1913 amounted only to 25 and 8 million francs respect- 
ively and in 1926 to 29 and 23 millions respectively. 


Since 1921 the deposits of funds in the regional banks have been as follows : 



Deposits 
received during 
the year 

Total deposits 
31 December of 
each year 

1921 

151,000,000 

33,000,000 

1922 

168,000,000 

47,000,000 

1923 

233,000,000 

57,000,000 

1924 

298,000,000 

83,000,000 

1925 

467,000,000 

155,000,000 

1926 

748,000,000 

269,000,000 

1927 

1,181,000,000 

440,000,000 

1928 

1,785,000,000 

633,000,000 


The duration of long term individual loans cannot exceed 25 years and their 
rate is at present fixed at 3 per cent, for ordinary borrowers and at i per cent, for 
war pensioners who benefit besides by reductions on the interest of capital varying 
according to the number of their children. 

On 31 December 1928 the number of loans of this kind made amounted to 45.317, 
including more than 13,000 to disabled ex-service men, the total amount being 
nearly 532 million francs. At this same date the repayments made amounted to 162 
million and the outstanding loans to 370 million francs. 

The period of short term loans is variable, usually nine months to one year; 
the rate of interest varies according to the banks, as the Decree of 9 Februar>" 
1921, amended by that of 4 April 1929, fixed for this rate a minimum which is the 
rate paid on shares and a maximum which is one per cent, above the rate of 
advances on bonds of the Bank of France. Exceptionally it may be less than the 
rate paid on shares but cannot be less than 3 per cent, when loans are intended for 
agricultural associations. 

During the year 1928 the total of the bills discounted or renewed by the re- 
gional banks amounted to 1,281 million francs. On 31 December 1928 the amount 
01 the short-term loans outstanding was 535 millions. 

Since the beginning of agricultural credit the total amount of the short-term 
loans has reached the sum of 3,192 millions. The repayments made have amounted 
to more than 2,657 millions. 

The total of the medium-term loans, the rate of interest on which is fixed on 
the same conditions as that on short-term loans, amounted for 1928 to 138 million 
francs about, bringing the total of the loans granted since 1921 up to 31 December 
1928 to 408 millions. The repayments amounting to 128 million francs, the sum 
representing the medium-term loans outstanding at this latter date is 281 million 
francs about. 

The different corporate organisations which are entitled to receive long-term loans 
with a maximum period of 25 years and the existing rate of interest at 3 per cent, 
are the co-operative societies, the trade associations, the communes and the com- 
munal unions. On 31 December 1928 the number of long-term advances, made to 
more than 2,000 co-operative societies or similar institutions with an aggregate 
membership of 346,500 members and a share capital of more than 168 million francs, 
was 2,553 representing a total of more than 273 million francs. The repayments 
effected amounted to about 84 million francs and the outstanding loans at that 
same date to 189 million francs. 
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Gfl ^yatnim'ng the record of the loans made by agricultural credit, it is obse^ed 
that before 1921 the Committee of the Mnistry of Agricultare for assigninent of 
advances to the regional banks advanced in 22 years 156 million of francs while e 
Caisse Natiomle de Crm Agricole has gt&nted loam from 1921 inclusr^^ 

i e in 8 years, for more than one milliard francs. The owned capital of this bank 

amounted on 31 December 1928 to 860 million francs nearly which was almost 
completely engaged as at that date there remained only about 659,000 frMcsav^- 
able. The advances made from these resources and outstanding on 31 December 
1928 were divided between the different forms of credit as follows . 

62 millions and a half about for short-term credit 
200 » » » » medium*term credit 

295 » » » » » individual long-term credit 

203 )> » » » ” collective long-term credit 


On 31 December 1928 medium-term credit for 103 million fraiics was granted 
out of the resources placed at the disposal of the Caisse Nationale in virtue of the- 

Summarislngi^for long-term' and medium-term advances the Caisse Nationale de 
Credit Asricole has now available a capital .of nearly 900 million francs maituy 
derived from the special payments made by the Bank of France and from a special 
fund of 500 million francs coming from the State in pursuance of the law of 15 July 

^ The regional banks and the associations which receive the advances make 
punctual repayments and on 31 December 1928 these repayments amounted to 
320 million francs, including 32 millioii francs before the establishment of the 
National Bank and 288 million francs since its establishment. 

The law of 30 July 1928 establishing a programme of construction of -cheap 
dwelling houses has empowered the regional banks of agricultural credit to take part 
in the application of this measure so as to facilitate the purchase or the construc- 
tion of houses intended tor farm workers or small rural artisans. Doans are made in 
application of the law of 2 August 1923, amended by the law of 30 December 1928 
with the funds placed by the Caisse de depots et conszgnattons at the disposal ol 
the State under conditions similar to those of the law of 15 July 1928 regarding 
medium-term credit. A sum of 600 million francs has been allocated for this pur- 
pose. On 31 December 1928, a total of 200 million francs had been granted to 669 
organisations. Before the law of 2 August 1923 “tke National Bank of Agricultu- 
ral Credit had already assigned to 50 co-operative societies for distribution of elec- 
tric power in rural districts 62 long-term advances amounting to 27 million francs 
in application of "j^he law of 4 August 1920. 

Independently of the local banks of agricultural co-operative credit for which 
the rules were established by the law of 5 August 1920 and which are abated to 
the regional banks receiving advances from the National Bank of Agn^ltural Crer 
dit, there are in existence in France other institutions carrying on agricultural cre- 
dit operations. Som6 also come under the law of 5 August 1920, but work with 
deposits only without either loans or State control. The majority, however, Imown 
as rural banks, are constituted under the form of societh en mm collecUf, similar 
to the Raiffeisen banks. The number of these is about 3,000, and they are engaged 
solely in credit operations for agriculturists. — ^ ' ' 


2. Agrictotural co-operation. 

The Fruitibres (or co-operative cheesemaking societies of primitive type in 
the Jura) numbering at present 1,500 constitute de facto societies which often have 
neither rules nor written charter, as being in existence before the Civil Code, 

Co-operation for Joint Purchasing. — This form of agricultural co-operation 
did not arise in France till the last quarter of the XIXth century and has only de- 
veloped since 1884 when the law on the vocational unions came into force. 

Special groups were founded starting from 1881 under the name of “ agricul- 
tural syndicate '' with a view to grouping the orders for fertilisers given by their 
members so as to secure better prices and to avoid risk of fraud at that time 
frequent in connection with this product. , These groups however had no legal 
existence and could not under these conditions increase in number. Also when 
Farliament had voted the law of 21 March 1884, authorising the formation of 
unions between persons of the same occupation for the study and protection of the 
vocational interests of their members, the farmers hastened to make use of this new 
legislation and the agricultural syndicates increased rapidly in number. These 
syndicates acted as agricultural co-operative societies for purchase and sale such as 
had not been provided for in the law of 21 March 1884. Thus the legality of such 
operations was stoutly contested before the passing of the law of 12 March 1921 
which, amending that of 21 March 1884, empowered the syndicates or unions to 
carry on such operations under certain conditions. The agricultural unions have 
made continuous progress since 1884. In 1910 there were about 5,000, at the pre- 
sent time their number exceeds 9,000, the majority grouped into departmental 
or regional unions with 1,225,000 affiliated members about. Among those with 
the largest turnover may be mentioned the co-operative society r»f the Central Union 
of the Farmers’ Unions of France {Union centrale des syndicais des agriculteurs de 
France) at Paris to which about 1,300 unions belong and which in 1927 carried out 
operations representing more than 31 millions of francs, that of the Union du Sud- 
est des syndicats agricoles at Uyons, the co-operative society of the Office central des 
ceuvres mutuelles agricoles du Finistbre at Uanderneau, that of the Syndicat des agri- 
culteurs de la Mane he which has carried out operations representing 35 millioii francs. 
According to the statistics prepared in 1928 by the Caisse nationale de credit agricole, 
there are in France 125 agricultural co-operative societies of joint purchase and supply 
of very varying importance. 

In certain regions of France, and more especially in the West then were 
founded, from i860, rural co-operative bakery societies among farmers. These 
societies which are also- called “ societes de panification ” number about 500. 

Co-operation for Production, Transformation, Preservation and Sale. — The 
majority of the agricultural co-operative societies for production, transforma- 
tion, preservation and sale have adopted either the organisation of private civil 
societies as laid down in articles 1832 and following of the Civil Code, or that of 
limited liability societies with variable capital and staff, as laid down by the law 
of 24 July 1867 limited liability companies. 

When they desire to receive advances of agricultural credit they must in addi- 
tion conform to the provisions of the law of 5 August 1920 as extended by the law 
of 30 December 1922 on agriculti;iral co-operative credit and co-operation and to 
those of the law of 12 July 1923 relating to agricultural co-operative societies. A 
certain number of these societies, and more particurlarly the co-operative selling 
societies, and those for joint use of agricultural machinery and the stock-breeding . 
societies, have adopted the form of a syndicate, that is to say, their rules are those 
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laid down by the laws of 21 March 1884 and 12 March 1920 on the vocational syn- 
dicates, Finally certain scattered co-operative associations have placed themselves 
nnder the ordinary law of associations (Law of i July 1901). 

Statistics of A gricidtural Co-operative Societies. — The table subj oined summarises 
the latest statistics published by the Caisse Nationale de Credit agricole which are 
brought up to 31 December 1927. 


Cooperative Societies classified according to purpose 

Societies 
having reedved 
long term 
aiipricultural 
credit advances 

1 ' 1 

Societies 
not having 
received 
such advances j 

Total 

Dailies and butter-making societies 

119 

275 

394 

Cheese-maldng societies including fruitihes 

36« 

1,159 

1,626 

Casein-maMng sodeties 

4 

— 

4 

Vine-growers societies 

298 

53 

851 

Distilleries 

96 

146 

242 

Perfume distlUeries 

7 

— 

7 ' 

Sugar refineries 

4 

5 

9 

Sugar beet distilleries 

19 

— 

19 

oy mills 

86 

11 

47 

Milling bakeries and bakeries 

25 

534 

559 

Societies for utilisation of thre.shing and other machines . . . 

647 

422 

1,069 

Collective farming utility (Societies for rural electrification) . . 

63 

4 

67 

Miscellaneous 

78 

1 . . 

81 

159 


1,752 

, 2,690 

4,402 


On 31 December 1927 the Caisse nationale made long-term advances to 1,753 
agricultural co-operative societies of production, transformation and sale; to 
31 co-operative societies for joint purchase and supply and to 90 agricultural 
associations of syndicate type. 

Fruitier es " and other Co-operative Cheese-making Societies. — In 1925 these 
societies have transformed 400 millions of litres of milk into cheese and butter 
representing in all a value of 375 million francs. 


'' Fruitier es ** and other Co-operative Cheese-making Societies. 


Departments 


I£aute“Savx)ie 
Jura . . . 
Savoy . , . 
Ain .... 
Boubs . , . 


.Societies 
laving received 
long term 
agricultural 
Tc^t advances 

Societies 
not having 
received 
such advances 

Total 

178 

278 

456 

39 

382 

421 

25 

194 

219 

51 

132 

183 

24 

136 

160 

1 


In May 1929 the membership of these societies was 70,000 in all and they had 
received 589 advances for a total of 41,800,000 francs. 

Co-operative Dairies, Butter Factories and Casein-making Societies. — These 
exist more particularly in the region of Charentes and Poitou where in 1893 a power- 
ful federation was formed among them known as the Association centrale des lai- 
ieries cooperatives des Charentes et du Poitou. In 1927 the membership of this asso- 
ciation included 131 dmries and about 80,000 farmers with 234,000 cows, or an average 
of 2 to 3 cows apiece, showing clearly that the members are mainly small holders. 
These dairies have handled in that year 415 million litres of milk which have given 
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i8 million kilogrammes of butter representing more than 400 million francs. As 
regards the 54 co-operative dairies of the department of Charente-Inferieure which 
are affiliated to the Association and to which about 30,000 farmers belong with 
a total of 90^000 cows, the quantity of milk handled in 1928 was 170 million litres 
which produced 7,350,000 kilogrammes of butter sold at the average price of 20 fr. 40 
the kg. corresponding to a price of 0.93 francs per litre of milk paid to the members. 
The general expenses amount to about ii centimes per litre of milk. 

Another equally important group of dairies and butter factories is that of the 
Indre-et-Loire and of the neighbouring departments which formed the Federation 
of Co-operative Dairies of Touraine, Anjou and Maine to which are affiliated 22, 
societies. 

In 1928 the Union of Co-operative Casein-making Societies, which has an im- 
portant factory at Surg^res, included 39 affiliated societies and manufactured in 
that year nearly 4 millions of kilogrammes of casein sold for 30 million francs. The 
Federation of Casein-making Societies of Aunis and vSaintonge, which has head- 
quarters at Taillebourg (Charente-Inferieure), included in the same year 16 societies 
and handled 1,120,000 kg. of casein sold on an average at 720 francs the 100 kg. 

Number 
of co-operative 
dairies and 
butter factcn’ies 


Charente-Inferieure 
Deux-Sevres . . 
Haute-Saone . . 
Indre-et-Uoire . . 

Ain . 

Charente 

Haute-Marne . . . 


69 

45 

32 

26 

26 

24 

22 


Co-operative Vine-growers' Societies, Distilleries and Oil-mills. — The first 
co-operative vine-growers' societies were founded in the Jura, in Bourgogne and on 
the Marne, but it is in the departments of the Midi : Var, Card, Herault, Bouches- 
du-Rhone, Aude, Vaucluse, Pyrenees-Orientales, that these institutions have 
rapidly extended since the first society of the kind was founded in that region in 
1902 : that of Maraussan. The co-operative vine-growers’ societies of the six main 
vine-growing departments of the Midi produce yearly on an average nearly four 
millions and a half of hectolitres of wine and for the Var the output of these socie- 
ties represents half the-.total production of the department. The advantages en- 
joyed by the members are on the one hand that they obtain a higher yield, on an 
average 10 litres more per quintal of grapes and a wine of better quality ; on the 
other hand that they secure the storage of their wine which can thus be preserved 
and sold at the most favourable time. 

The co-operative vine-growers’ societies have formed federations : the two most 
important are: the Federation of co-operative vine-growers' and olive-growers' 
societies of Var to which are affiliated 24 co-operative oil mills, the vine-growers' 
societies producing more than a million hectolitres of wine; and the Southern 
Federation of wine-making societies including the societies of the greater part 
of the other departments of the Midi, the production in a normal year reaching 
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nearly, pne million and a balf of laectolitres. A table is ^subjoined showing 
number of co-operative vinergrowers' societies as well as their average production in 
the principal vine-growing departments on the date of 31 December 1927. 


Total 

Output of 
the co-oper- , 
ative vine- 
growers’ ‘ 
societies 

Total 
output of 
the 

department 


SI 

HI. 

1,000,000 

HI. 

2,300,000 

48 

52 

700,000 

4,700,000 

14 

87 

450,000 

8,200,000 

14 

34 

400,000 

1,300,000 

26 

27 

1,000,000 

13,000,000 

8 

22 

850,000 

6,000*000 

6 

21 

450,000 

1,000,000 

45 

20 

— 

— 

— - 

6 


700,000 

. — 

5 

80.000 

800,000 , 

10 

5 




4 

16,000 

100,000 

15 

2 

32,000 

400,000 

8 

2 

18,000 

600,000 

3 


Bepartmeots 


Var 

Card . . . . . 

Pyr^nieeprimtales 
Bouches-att-RhAne 
K^coult . . . 

Aitda . . . . . 

Vaucluae . . . . 

CAte-d’Or . . ■ 

Atd^e . : . . 

8aAn€-et-I/)ire - 

jt^a 

BasMS'Alpes . . . 
Drdme .... 
Indre-et-lYOlre 


Co-operative societies 


wbkh have 
received long- 
term agricul- 
turaljcredit 
advances 


80 

60 

87 

34 

22 

19 

20 
2 
5 
5 
5 
3 
2 
2 


which 
have not 
received such 
advances 


1 

18 

1 


DiMleries. — The following are the departments in which at the end of 1927 
there were the largest number of distilleries. 

Number 
of co-operative 
distilleries 


H^rault 

Aude 

lyoir-et-Cher . . . . 

Ain 

Pyrenees-Orientales 


69 

61 

26 

15 

5 


In May 1929 there were 1,350 co-operative vine-growers' societies and distil- 
leries with a total membership of 80,000 cultivators, which had in all received 636 
advances .on long-term credit for a total sum of 130 millions. 

Co-operative Societies for the Joint Utilisation of Agricultural Material. — 130 
of these societies were founded during 1927. In May 1929 the membership of these 
was 40,000 and they had received 883 advances to a total of 25,300,000 francs. 

Co-operative Rural Electrification Societies. — These co-operative societies must 
be treated apart, for the reason that while some render services only to their members 
the greater number have adopted the form of society of collective farming utility 
as established by the law of 5 August 1920 which makes practicable the 
admission of users who are not members. Nearly all these societies have applied 
for financial assistance to the Caisse which has granted advances first in 

application of the law of 5 August 1920, then in application of the law of 2 August 
1923, thus enabling by State advances the distribution of electric power in country 
districts. 

The SocitU de St. Martin de Londres in H 4 rault generates elertric power by means 
of hydro-electric works of 2,100 horse power on the Hdraiilt river. 

The electric power co-operative societies have established networks serving 
nearly 1,200 rural communes with a popalati<m, benefiting of nearly 350,000 




iiiliabitants. During 1927 they supplied to their users nearly eig|it million kilowatt- 
' hours. The total length of the systems is about 6,500 kilometres. 

> 4 gnc«toy(r/ i 4 /g^a, -rr- At the present time the vine-growers' 

societip to the number of 82 with about 2,000 members produce nearly 1,200,000 
hectolitr^ of wine. There are also in Algeria 7 co-operative distilleries/ those 
situated in t^ plain of Mitidja being of considerable size. The cereal silos can store 
about one million quintals ; the largest, that of Relizane, can take 200,000 quintals. 

Another form of co-operation, viz., the tabacoops of which there are three aie 
qpmposeld not only of settlers, but also natives, and have greatly contributed to 
the improvement of the cultivation and marketing of Algerian toba^xo. These 
tabacoop$ or tobacco silos include 6,000 members and can store 180,000 quintals. 

Mention should also be made of 62 co-operative societies for joint utilisation 
of agricultural material, two for electric ploughing, ten for rural electrification, 
and the sheep-breeding co-operative societies. 

I/OUis Tardy. 


Difecteur g^nStal of the 
Caisse Nationale da Credit Agricole, 


LAND SYSTEMS 
The Agrarian Reform In Finland. 

The following report on the agrarian reform in Finland is the second published 
in the series of articles in this Review relating to the changes which have taken place 
since the war in the agrarian structure of the different countries, of Central and Eastern , : 
Europe. Similarly to the first report, which related to the agrarian reform in Lithuania, 
appearing in our Review of July, No. 7, the present report emanates from the Ministry 
of Agriculture of the country to which it refers. It is also a reply to the official enqui^ 
made by the International Institute of Agriculture on agrarian reform. This extremely 
interesting official document, which is a study of a phenomenon which has far reaching 
effects on the whole of economic and social life, will without doubt he highly appreci- 
ated by all those who are interested either theoretically or practically in this important 
question. 

In order that the reader may form a more exact idea of the agrarian reform in Fin- 
land, some remarks on the country and its population and some recent data are here 
added and may, it is thought, be of use. 

The total area of Finland, viz., 34,363,000 hectares (132,608 sq. miles), not includ- 
ing the lakes, was distributed as follows in 1927 : lands suitable for cultivation 2,160,000 
(6.3%)^ natural meadow and pasturage 1,195,000 hectares (3.5%), forests 25,300,000 
ha. (73.4 %) and other types of land 5,708,000 ha. (16.8 %). These figures make 
clear the immense economic significance of the forests and of the timber industry in Fin- 
land. The division of the cultivable lands in 1927 was as follows : cereals, 828,147 
hectares: potatoes, 70,533 ha.; root crops, 24,546^x1.; flax and hemp, 5,369 ha.; 
green forage, 16,503 ha. ; hay, 1,010,613 Aa. ; fallow, 197,997 ha. and miscellaneous, 

hectares. The population, on 31 December i()26, was 3,558,220 inhabitants, V 
i. e. ga inhabitants to the square kilometre, about 80 per cenJt. of the population living ^ 
in the country and 20 pei cent, in the towns. According to the census 0/1920 there 
was in Finland a total population of 3ii05,i03 inhabitants, including 493,112 {15.88 %) 
urban popidaUm and 2,611,991 (84.12 %) population. The distribution of the : 
population actively engaged in agriculture or living by agriculture without being engaged 
in it, the total of such population being 2,000,407 persons, was as follows : 1,978,627 
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' .pmons-ocm^ed in agricuUwe and stock-breeding, 15,186 in huntinf! and fi^in^, 7,227 
in jorekry, 3,784 in horHcuUme, ■2.635 in Mrying, and finally 558 in the herding of 

It may be mentioned that’ injhe ** International Reviev;^ of Agricultural Keon- 
omics '' tmv articles appeared on the subject of home colonisation in Finland before the 
war r Home Colonisation in Finland " in Fehrmry 1913, and “ The Results of Home 
’ Colonisation in Finland ** in November 1916 and in January 1917. 

' I. — Introduction. 

It is not possible, in a general sense, to apply to the agrarian policy of the Gov- 
ernment of Finland the term agrarian reform " in the sense in which it is current 
‘ in the other countries of F.urope. Only a single part of this policy, the enfranchise- 
ment of fjeu4al holdings i>s such that it could be called agrarian reform in this sense. 
„ The activity shown by the State in supi)lying lands to landless persons, and the 
assistance given under the form of loans to small holders, to enable them ,to pur- 
chasi& new lands to cultivate or to build upon, apart from the advice given in this 
respect, have all gone on without a break, and much has been effected thanks to 
voluntary surrenders of land, > All this has been designated as State Land Settle- 
V m&at [oeuvre de colonisation de VEtat) a name wBch also usually includes the 
ptirchase of holdings. • , 

I. Causes underlying the present land settlement work in Finland. 

The development of the conditions of landed property at the end of the XIXth 
century had given rise to many abuses and social and economic evils. According 
' to the statistical data collected in 1901, there were in the rural communes 478,142 
’ households, including 

110,629 or 23 |>er cent, owning lands , 

160,525 » 34 » » renting lands 

' 206,988 » 43 )> » entirely without lands. 

\ Thus hardly one-fourth of all households were land owners. Moreover in the 
three best cultivated departments of Finland, only from ii to 13 of the households 
owned lahd. In the departments of the East and North, there was a proportion- 
ately larger number of landowning households, between 28 and 44 per cent. 

I^ollo wing the figures available, 41 per cent, of the cultivated lands belonged 
to the cultivators, while 59 per cent, were rented lands. In the best cultivated 
departments, the proportion was even more unfavourable the percentage of lands 
rented being 78 to 79 per cent. " 

According to the 1901 statistics, the distribution of the estates according to 
extent was as follows : 
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[^For each size group, percentage of 

' , Size ' 

Nwnber 

Area in hectares | 
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owners 

area 

^ ■ -- 

, ^ r<eS 6 tban 50 Im 

. . . . 31,262 ' 

i 878,200 

26.4 

,■ '4.4' . 

' , Prom 50 to 250 

67,630 

7,814,801 

. 67.2 

39.3 

250 and over 

..... 19,626 

j 11 , 216,665 

16.4 

56.3 


It appears from these figures that among the land owners of Finland, 26 "per 
cent, owned small estates, i^ile t6 per cent, had large properti^. There are 
reckoned among the land owners also the societies, c ommunes, parishes, and the State 


itself, in so far as it possesses lands, so that the number of land owners is not the 
same as that of the households which own land. Not more than 4.4 per cent * 
of the whole area of the estates was in the hands of the small owners, while thel^a^ 
owners . held more than half. The percentage of owners having lands of more 
than lodo hectares was 1.4 per cent., and they owned 17.6 per cent, of the whole 
area. ■ 

2. Tenancy or tenant farming. 

To understand this institution fully, a brief explanation of its origin and 
development should be given. 

The system of tenants rendering certain forced services, or the renting of par- 
cels in return for cultivation, originated at the beginning of the XVIIIth century. 
It Was at this time that the great landowners of Southern Finland began to estab- 
lis^h oh their lands feudal holdings from which they secured services, their motive in 
doing so being that the)^ were in need of labour. Fater in the same century, feudal 
holdings were also created on the lands of the peasants. The formation of these 
holdings was accelerated by the great sharing out of the undivided lands, by the 
land settlement in the State forests, and by the rapid growth of the population 
which from being 420,000 inhabitants in 1750 was quadrupled in 100 years. 

.^ong with these holdings, there were also set up in the country districts 
dwelling huts to which hardly any cultivated land was attached, but which Were 
hired out to artisans or seasonal workers for payments in kind or services. 

In addition to the renting of parcels of land, i. c. of holdings and of huts, there 
is in Finland a system of renting of whole estates entered on the land, survey which 
as regards administration are held from the large estates. These are the estates 
of the tenant farmers. The numbers of the different lands j ented were 


Feudal holdings . 68,532 

Huts 84,221 

Farms 7,772 

Total . . . 160,525 


The institution of tenancy did not succeed in giving the use of the land and 
a fixed abode to more than a part of the rural population who were landless. Thf 
greater part of the landless population was, so to speak, floating, in the prope* 
sense of the term. This section of the population went here and there to gain 1 
livelihood, sometimes doing farm work for the peasant farmers, sometimes working: 
in the forests or floating timber, going up and down the country great distance' 
and sleeping in the living rooms or on the stoves of farmers, tenants or occupant^ 
of the huts. ' - t 

The situation became worse when, beginning from the second half of the XlX^* 
century, the landowners showed themselves no longer inclined to forrri any 
holdings, since the high price of land and especially of the forests, in conseqr^^^ 
of the establishment of the timber industry, the growth of the population am ^ 
improvement of the means of transport, made relatively dear the labour 
tenants fornierly so advantageous to the landowners. The tenants' right to 
wood and to pasture their live stock in the forests was in particular a charge whic!*^ 
acted as an inducement to the . owners to join the tenants^ lands to their own or' 
to allow them to lapse back into forest. A certain number of holdihgs were at 
that tune reiucorporated in the estates and others became independent, 
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<jeiAanr b^use tte txwfibtt'-dr saie tenants was not an ^mtabl^ne and tl^ 
lattM^ecame increasing dissatisBed with existij^ con^toons. m 
' St t^positton as well as being one of 

^e v^e^ tlje forced services, in consequence of the nse in wages, seemed to, 

• ** »pe« o. «» 5 

■ fact establi^ed that the fanning standard of the rented, lands was below^tMt of 

S^STSetodownersofthesamelocaUty. According to the ^tisto of 

Si2. tte "holdiMga ” induded 199.965 cropland and i04.474 of 

o? in all 304.440 M. of cultivated land. The greater part of ^ese lay “ 
cultivated departments. In 1910, the area of the croplands of t^ whole of Fi^d 
hedates and that of the grassland 959,407 hectares. 
^^:‘*&--ilt«[tiiTiiin1r dj f°<^'ga"tages of the tenancy system were made greater by the 
■ dAdhUitthe system of forced service. According to the statistics of 1912, ^e num- 
’ days of work with horses thus given to the landowners was 596, 2fe, wMe 

]■ work services without hor-ses were rendered for 1,788,408 days, the total thus 
S^that year 2,384,668 days of forced service. Taken at the average wage pf 1912, 

'■ Sese S^vices repiesmited a sum of 6,588,200 marks or 75 nu^on marks ^t 
> ' to iatea. Hjewettial output or work rendered on one of these days of forc^ 

\ > ^ two-thirds df the yield of a normal day. Henee l^e 

• became necessary for the Government to devote attenrton_to Ae ^tate 

' affairs and to make some attempt at remedying the unfavourabk lot of the tenante. 
In iQoq mi Order was published the terms of which rendered then position reason- 
ably secure. In each, commune tenancy committees were appointed to sup^se 
' tiifi^J^ations existing between landlords and tenants. The influence of toese bodi^ 
became later considerable, when the position of the tenants was regularis^, and 
the lands so rented were made freehold. PubUc opinion gradudly c^e to be ^t 
no «^efiTitre improvement of the position of the tenants co^d be brought about 
' except b> the abolition of feudal holdings. In 1912 the (^vermnent appointed 
a Oommittee to draw up a plan for the purchase of rented lands, and the scheme 
was rea^ in 1914. The- opposition of the Socialists, the world war and the war of 
' independence brought about the postponement of the question till 1918, when the 
® Chamber approved the law on purchase of holdings. - . ...t, * j 

After the war, public opinion was convinced that the purcha^ of the rentM 
' latifls ot%ht to be carried out for reasons of internal peace and prosperity of the State. 

ret . The work Icrhd seUlement. , 

a. Tbe figures already given Itave shoi?^ the extraordinary size of the floating 
population in Finland at the beginning of the century. ^ 

^ The object of the v^orl^ of land, settlement in its other aspect was to fix ^ 
mulation and to maintain the existence of small holdings. ^At Ine end of l^t 
> attention was already being given to this subject, and soi^ expenm^ 

*6« ttaiiH already been tried without definite result. In 1898, a low fund ww estabha^ 
^^TU-c'lpr the landless population; later on, that 

' jja d was used to finance the land settlement work of tiie State. St^ diiecte 

■ wbik of land settlement has gone ahead much more rapidly s^ tte mdepwden^ 
;■ ' ^.Finland! In 1918, a special bureau was meated, the Land Settlement Depart. 

, meat, ior the purpose of directing the work. • ' . _ 

The of emigration on tiie tend ;settiment work m Finland mn^ 


be taken into consideration. Altkough emigration takes place .on a large scale 
— in iglio ^e emigration was 61.4 persons out of 10,000 inhabitants ; in 1911, 
29.9 ; in 191^, 33.8; and in 1913, 62.4 ; in 1^3, 40.1 and in 1924, 15.6 — it does 
not pUy any decisive part ih the poMcy of land settlement. 

II. — Tw I^EGAi, Basis Aisrb Tim Organisation op I^and Settlement. 

I. The administrative bodies. 

The administration of the work of land settlement is vested in the Depart- 
ment of Dand Settlement, to which are attached the land settlement committees 
and the tenancy committees in each province, as well as, in certain cases, the 
specially appointed Land Settlement Offices. 

The Land Settlement Department acted as the directive organisation, begin- 
ning its work in 1918. As land settlement on the State lands and on those of 
private individuals is at present regulated by certain laws, the Department in 
question is responsible for the application of these laws. In accordance with these 
laws, the Department administers the lands rented from the State, directs land 
settlement in the State forests, acts as the executive body with the assistance of 
the land settlement committees, when it is a question of obtaining lands by ex- 
propriation, in accordance with the Settlement Law of 1922, on behalf of land- 
less persons. -It also supervises the tenancy committees who are the executive 
bodies in respect of the transformation of tenancies into freeholds. Any business 
relating to property illegally obtained by timber companies also falls to the De- 
partment, which also undertakes the supervision of the settlers' holdings when 
constituted. 

An important part of the functions of the Department is to encourage the 
volimtary surrender of lands to landless persons^ With this object, the Depart- 
ment arranges for a land settlement fund which amounted to 253.5 million marks at 
the end of 1928, and from which the Department makes loans, with the consent 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and through tiie medium of the communes, for the 
purchase of lands, for buildings and for cultivation ; this fund is also used to pur- 
chase estates and to divide them between landless persons. The Department is 
also to supervise the land settlement carried out by the communes and by individ- 
uals, to draft building plans for settlers, to advise as to building and in general 
to guide the work of land settlement by taking the necessary steps to improve the 
lot of the landless population. 

The Department of Land Settlement is of the nature of a board consisting of 
a general director, an advisor for settlement on the la ads of private individuals, an 
advisor for settlement in the State forests and an assessor for the handling of legal 
questions. The Department includes the following sections : Farm Accountancy 
Office, State Lands Office, Office for Upkeep of the Forests, Building Office, En- 
gineers' Office and Investigations Office. The Engineers' Office undertakes en- 
quiries, of a scientific and mechanical kind on the lands intended for land settle- 
rdent, execut^ drainage works, and road-making on the settlement areas, and 
gives advice to communes and to individuals on the land settlement business con- 
nect^ with eit;her. The work of the Investigations Office consists in collecting and 
publishing the statistics of land settlement and in making enquiries into the work 
of land settlement and into its position in the rural districts. 

Among the officials attac^d to the Department, there are inspectors of State 
lands, ten in number, who s^rvise the upkeep 6f the estates ; there are nine 


land settlement inspectors vvho, each in his own area, are always on the spot to 
advise and direct the land settlement and tenancy committees; they also inspect 
land settlement banks, give advice to farm settlers on the best means of improv- 
ing their economic condition, and carry out the duties entrusted to them by the 
Department for the encouragement of land settlement and the improvement of 
the situation of the floating population. 

The land settlement committee, ai)pointed in every rural commune, is expected 
to assist the Department in its work for the benefit of the landless population. 
As local authority and with the support of the commune and of private individuals, 
the committee is expected to try to arrange by amicable agreement for procuring 
land for persons not possessing it. But at the present time the whole of the 
State activity for land settlement is carried out primarily by the help of the land 
settlement committees. The committees administer the hand Settlement Fund 
of their commune, a fund which receives from the State subsidies from the general 
land settlement fund and which submits to the decision of the Department the 
applications for loans for land purchase, for building and for cultivation which are 
made by landles.s persons. On the application of such persons, the committees 
must examine into the cases and communicate to the Department particulars 
as to the private settlement holdings which could be formed on the State wooded 
lands situated in the commune. They should ^Iso propose the establishment of 
a Xand Settlement Office, if it is their opinion that settlement could be carried 
out, on a fair proportion of the lands. The compulsory expropriation of land 
for landless persons is also one of the duties of the land settlement committees. 
According to the law, landless persons should forward their applications for 
lands to the land settlement committees, and if land cannot be provided by? 
voluntary cession, either on the State lands or on parish lands then the committee 
is to proceed, with the support of the land settlement inspector, to' expropriation 
measures. The committees also have the duty of supervising settlement holdings, 
and, in virtue of the land settlement legislation, other duties also devolve upon 
them. 

In each commune a land settlement committee has to be appointed. If in 
any commune the work falling to the committee is very light, the prefect may on 
the request of the municipal council, decide that the communal committee shall 
perform the functions of the land settlement committee. In accordance with 
the decision of the Department, the land settlement committee will consist of 3 or 
4 members and the sanie number of substitute members, elected by the municipal 
committee for three years. One half of the members must be tenants or occupants 
of dwelling huts or owners of independent property consisting of holdings or of 
dwelling huts or of property comirig under the legislation on land settlement in 
force or any property which inay be regarded as analogous ; the other half of the 
membership must consist of owners, tenants or managers of other types of pro- 
perty. The municipal committee has power to appoint in addition an advisor 
on land settlement atid a treasurer, but if the municipal council does not take 
this action, these appointments must be made from arnong tfie members of the 
land settlement committee. The members elect a chairman and vice-chairman 
fropi outside their own numbers, but if a majority is not obtained at the time of 
the election, the district tribunal has the appointment. The land settlement com- 
mittee works according to a programme approved by the municipal council and 
confirmed by the Department. The salaries of the members and of the advisors 
ot the Committee are paid in advance from the communal funds, but for some 
part ol the work done the State meets the™ whole, while for other parts it pays 
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half and the commune the remainder. In certain cases private individuals pay 
the TOinmittee. As regards the other expenses of the committee, the vState provides 
one half. The law m force and the Order on the organisation of the land set- 
tlement committees are dated 5 May 1925. 

In accordance with the Order of IQ09 on tenancy, a tenancy committee must 
^ appointed m each commune or more than one if the communal assembly 
decides m that sense. The number of the members of the committee varies, in 
accordance^ with the resolution of the general meeting of the commune between 
2 and 4 and there are as many substitutes. They are elected for three years, half by 
the land owners, and half by the tenants. The members subsecjuently elect their 
chairman and vice-chairman from outside their number. The business of this 
committee is to watch the interests of the tenants at the time of the signing of 
the leases and to arrange for the registration by the tribunal of the contracts ap- 
itself. If disputes arise between the contracting parties, the committee 
should endeavour to reconcile the parties without bringing the matter into court. 

According to the legislation on the purchase of rented lands, the committee 
IS expected also to undertake the transformation of these lands into freeholds 
Before the committee decides the question by means of a resolution, it should 
endeavour to bring about an understanding between the two parties on the purchase 
price. However, if the same Idndowner owns in one or more estates situated in 
the same commune a somewhat large number of rented lands, the committee may 
abstain from discussing the question and may request the prefect to apixiint a 
land surveyor with a view to proceeding with the organisation of such lands. 
u ^ committee for thevSe purchase operations are entirely paid 

by the State. On the other hand, for handling of tenancy business, the State only 
pays the salary of the chairman, and what is due to the members is paid in advance 
by the commune which recoups itself at the time of the collection of the com- 
munal charges on the lessors and lessees. 

Band settlement offices may be constituted for special pieces of work, such 
as the settlement of the wooded State lands. 


2. Purchase of rented lands. 

The law of 15 October igi8 with a few exceptions relates to leases of holdings 
and farms existing when the law came into force as well as to the dwelling huts, 
on condition that the tenant who is applying for the power to imrehase has had 
the usufruct of the land for at least five years and has presented his application 
under the lease which was in force at the time of the coming into force of the 
law. If the tenancy right no longer belongs to the tenant who had usufruct at 
the time of the coming into force of the law, nor to his direct heirs, the r^ght to 
purchase no longer exists. Even in the event of the stated conditions being 
fulfilled, the tenancy committee or the tribunal for the distribution of lands may 
on examining the question of the purchase of a dwelling hut, refuse to the tenant 
the right to purchase, if the hut proper is in such a locality or if the buildings and 
conditions are such that the purchase would be useless and inadvisable from the 
point of view of future utilisation by the tenant. 

The application for the purchase of a rented land may be presented by the 
lessor or^by the lessee. The daw renders the purchase obligatory only in certain 
cases ; the two parties may agree between themselves on the extension of the lease 
m accordance with the Order of 1909 completed by the law of 13 May 1910. 
During the duration of feuch an agreement as to the extension of the tenancy, 
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the two parties have the right to apply for purchase. The lessor and the 1 ^^ 
may also freely come to an agreement on the purchase of the rented^ Ian y 
the latter, in which case the procedure is that prescribed for a sale of real 

^ ^he application for purchase is submitted to the other party and forwarded 
to the tenancy committee, which is the intermediary between the two parties, 

viz., the lessor and the lessee. , . , r / 

To fix the area of a plot of land which will be purchased for the purpose of form- 
ing an independent holding, if the case is that of a farm or a holding, the basis 
taken by the law is that on the one hand there should be included all cultivated and 
cultivable lands belonging to the rented plot, and enough of the forest for the 
normal growth to meet the needs of the household, and that on the other hand 
a holding should be formed such that the owner with his family can live on it and 
make it pay as a farming proposition, and finally that the estate from which the 
rented plot is bought does not suffer too severe a loss and will not be danmged 
as a farm undertaking. For this reason it is prescribed in the law that a hold- 
ing formed in this way should include the plot belonging to the farm or the holding, 
as well as cultivated and cultivable lands, in all ten hectares at most, or if the ten- 
ant makes the request for special reasons, such as the size of the builchngs or the 
favourable position of the fields, and if it is proved that the need exists, then a 
larger area which must not however exceed 20 hectares. 

If the tenant has had the right to collect forest products either on his rented 
land or outside of it, then on the new holding enough wooded land is given to 
meet the normal household requirements. For a rented plot where the total sm- 
face of cultivated and cultivable lands attached is five hectares at most, then the 
area of wooded land is ten hectares as a maximum. If the area of cultivated and 
cultivable lands i.-^ greater, then forest may be given up to twice the area of 
such lands, but not more than 20 hectares. On this point the interests of the 
lessor take precedence of those of the tenant, as the lessor is always to have all. the 
wood he requires for his needs and the tenant must be content with what is left. 
If the tenant has previously been able to take clay or peat, on the estate lands, 
a corresponding quantity of clay or jyeat may be allowed for the requirements 
of the new property to be taken from a certain spot, if this can be easily managed 
and if the lessor has a sufficient extent ^f such land left to him. Similarly by 
the terms of the lease, if the tenant has had the right to fish in the waters of the 
estate, whether belonging to the owner or jointly owned, a proportional part of the 
fishing waters may be assigned to the new holding. Unless for practical reasons 
some other arrangement is made as regards buildings the tenant must purchase 
from the owner the buildings necessary for the cultivation of the rented land. 

At the time of the purchase by the tenant the parcel of the dwelling hut in- 
cludes the plot and th^ cultivated or cultivable lands wliich belong to it or a 
corresponding area. If it is thought practicable to increase or to diminish this plot 
it may be done. But in no case can an area of more than two hectares of cultiv- 
ated and cultivable land be assigned. 

There is no legal objection to the lessor and the lessee coming to an understand- 
ing as to the area of land to be assigned to the new holding, and as regards the dif- 
ferent advantages going with it, even if the arrangement be ether than is indic- 
ated here. In this case, execution must be pven to the contract made between 
them, and this point applies also to the dwelling huts. 

Thfe tenant as a rule receives the lands previonsly belonging to the rented plot ; 
if however practical considerations of the assignment of the crop lands of the estate 
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make it necessary, lie may be established on another parcel ot land, provided 
that this, from the agricultural point 'of view, has advantages corresponding to 
those which the tenant would under the law have enjoyed on the original parcel. 
A similar exchange is made if the land rented, from its utilisation for industrial 
purposes or for other reasons, has obviously a much higher value than could have 
been fixed it it were used solely as previously tor farming purposes. In such cases 
exchanges of land based on some re-arrangement of parcels are effected. If the 
small extent of the estate makes such exchanging impracticable, or if it would in- 
volve reduction of the lands left to the estate below the limit fixed by law, or 
furthermore if reasonable farming conditions make it essential that the rented 
land should be reunited to the main estate, then the area of the land to be purchased 
may be reduced or the purchase may even be prohibited. 

If the parties are not agreed on the purchase price, it is prescribed that in 
order to fix it, the value of the plot is first estimated as at the moment when the 
apifiication for purchase is made. From this is deducted the value of the improve- 
ments made by the tenant in the course of his lease, or executed by his immediate 
predecessor, or of those to which he has acquired rights by paying the amount of 
the transfer. After that there is a further deduction made for the total increavSe 
in value taking place after the outbreak of war in 1914, including the rise due to 
the fall in the value of the currency. vSuch is the method of calculating the purchase 
price for cultivated or cultivable lands, with the conditions however that the 
area does not exceed 10 hectares. For any land in excess of this the market price 
at the time of the application for expropriation is paid. If the area of cultivated 
and cultivable lands is 5 hectares at the least, then 10 hectares of wooded land at 
most are purchased at the lowest price. If the parcel to be purchased is from five 
to ten hectares, there may be obtained, at the lower price, in w. oded land at most 
twice the area of the cultivated and cultivable lands ; and if more than 10 hectares 
of crop lands are being purchased, then at most 20 hectares of wooded land. For 
surplus wooded land, the price ruling at the time of the application for purchase 
is to be paid, at least unless the two parties have otherwise decided. If on 
the wooded land to be purchased there are growing trees with a diameter of 20 cm. 
at a height of at least i m. 20 from the ground the purchase price of this forest 
must be estimated separately on the basis of the price ruling. If the tenant does 
not wish to purchase these trees, the lessor has the right to cut them down and to 
cart them away witliin a period of three years at most from the date of the purchase. 
Just in the same way as the improvements are reckoned to the benefit of the 
tenant, the value of any damage done for which the tenant has to pay compensa- 
tion at the end of his lease is reckoned to the benefit of the lessor when the 
purchase price is calculated. The above provisions are applicable, as appropriate, 
to the plots belonging to the dwelling huts. 

In order to facilitate the payment of the purchase price by the tenants, and 
when the tenant desires to profit by such an arrangement, the State pays to the land- 
owner the purchase price for the land rented and for any special rights that may 
attach to it, either in money or in bonds with State guarantee, or by both methods. 
That part of the purchase price which is to be paid according to the market 
or ruling price is not however paid out of public funds, except for valuable trees. 
The owner of the new farm is expected in his turn to repay the purchase price 
by annual payments of 6 per cent., of which 5 per cent, form the interest on the 
still unpaid capital and one per cent, the amortisation of the principal. The new 
owner has moreover the right to pay o& his debt by means of larger instalments or to 
repay the whole in one sum. On the other hand, in case of need the new owner 
\ ' 



may be perbiitted to postpone commencement of amortisation of the purchase 
price paid by thevState till after the lapse, of ten years counting from the date of 
inscription of the new holding on the Land Register. Even in the event of the lessor 
and lessee having come to a voluntary agreement on the surrender of the rented 
land, the tenant may if he so desire benefit by the State aid, as explained, for the 
payment of the purchase price. However, if this price is obviously higher than 
it would have b^n if the purchase had been effected in accordance with a deci- 
sion of the tenancy committee (n the tribunal, then the State can only advance the 
sum which would have been thus fixed. In the same way, if the parcel to be 
purchased includes more than lo hectares of cultivated or cultivable lands, or if the 
new holding is to have attached to it more extensive special advantages than those 
prescribed by law, the sum payable by the State must be reduced to that 
which corresponds with the normal area and advantages. The vState is the creditor 
with first claim on the repayment of the purchase price and a mortgage can be 
arranged on the purchased property without reference to the new owner. 

The conditions relating to the purchase price hold good equally in connec- 
tion with the dwelling huts, except that the owner of the new holding must repay 
the State advances by annual payments of (S per cent, on the purchase price, 5 per 
cent, being interest and 3 i)er cent, amortisation of the principal. 

The law provides that the lessor and the lessee may come to a voluntary agree- 
ment on the purchase by the latter of the rented land or of some other parcel in 
exchange. If this agreement is not come to, but if either the lessor or the les.see 
desires the purchase, he must make a statement to that effect before witnesses 
to the other party and also to the tenancy committee of his commune or of his dis- 
trict, which must then consider whether it would be of advantage, either because 
the same owner possesses in the same commune a somewhat large number of rented 
lands which are liable to purchase under the law, or for some other reason, to fix 
at one and the same time the purchase price of all ' thcvse lands or the greater 
part of them. In this event, the committee api)lies to the prefect to appoint a 
land surveyor to execute this work. If the prefect is of opinion that there is insuf- 
ficient ground for such action, or if the committee considers that the systematisa- 
tion of these rented lands is not necessary, an endeavour should be made, when an 
application for purchase has been presented, to effect a friendly arrangement 
between the parties. If tliis proves impracticable, the committee summarily 
decides the matter by means of a resolution. An appeal may be lodged against 
this resolution before the tribunal for land distribution. If the systematisation 
is to be carried out the surveyors must settle which lands are to be purchased 
together, establish the boundaries of the parcels for this purpose and also make 
clear the special rights or advantages belonging to each, determine the purchase 
price and indicate the method by wliich it is to be paid or amortised, as well as 
the other conditions of j)nr chase. It is their duty also to prepare a scheme for 
distribution of the parcels. If one of the parties refuses to abide by the decision 
of the surveyor.s, the whole buvsiness is transferred to the land distribution 
tribunal. This tribunal further deals with all disputes in regard to purchase 
matters arising out of the law. These provisions also apply to land on which stand 
dwelling huts. Appeal may be lodged with a higher court against a judgment of 
the land distribution tribunal. 

The law of which an outline has just been given relates to the purchase of 
rented lands, situated on private estates. It has been supplemented by other 
laws which apply to rented lands and to fishery rights in the forests which are 
ecclesiastical or public property and on State, property. In this legislation the 
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principles of the law of 1918 are followed and that law must be applied strictly 
in’ regard to the points to which it relates. In consequence however of the special 
nature pf fishing rights, provision^ relating to these lands differ very markedly from 
the remainder of the legislation of the purchase of rented lands. It is unnecessary 
to give here any full statement of the legislation relating to these rights, especially 
as their number is much fewer than that of the crop lands situated on private 
estates. 

All the parcels to which the process of purchase set out in the law is ap- 
plicable are detached so as to form independent parcels. In so far as recourse 
has been had to vState aid for their purchase, they remain under the provisions of 
the land settlement law in force. The new holding is regarded as the property of 
the tenant from the time that the transfer has been registered in the hand Register. 
The new landowner comes into possession on the conditions laid down in the 
decision regarding the purchase of his holding, i. e., either i March, or i November 
according to the date of registration. 

3. Land settlement on the State wooded lands. 

Settlement on the State wooded lands falls under the law of 20 May 1922, 
amended by that of 20 May 1927. This law affects 12,752,794 hectares of wooded 
lands belonging to the State and 2,868,581 hectares of the area which form the 
State parks. 

Before proceeding to settlement on the State wooded lands enquiries must be 
instituted and it must be ascertained what lands are the most suitable for cultiva- 
tion. The wooded lands previously examined and passed as suitable for cultiva- 
tion have a total area of 54,382 hectares. The Band Settlement Department 
carried on these investigations and between 1918 and 1925 jnspection had been 
carried out on 144,021 hectares of mansh land, 76,184 of these being inspected 
from 1923 with the help of the Society for treatment of marsh land. At the end 
of 1928, such inspection had been made of 119,459 hectares, of which 42,464 have 
been passed as fit for cultivation. In addition to investigations on the possibilities 
of cultivation, the Engineers’ Office of the Department of Land Settlement has car- 
ried out mechanical investigations for the drainage of the marshes. For any fairly 
large area, the Department appoints a land settlement office which is to prepare 
a scheme of land settlement. The chairman of tliis office is an engineer land sur- 
veyor. and there are four members, one of whom is appointed by the Department 
of Land Settlement, one by the Department of Forests and two by the land settle- 
ment committee. These four members are selected from among persons in the neigh- 
bourhood who are well acquainted with agricultural questions. So far as possible 
the office should take care that the wooded lands remaining to the State are not 
parcelled out in a disadvantageous way, and that there are not taken for land 
settlement lands required for the needs of the State, or of the ccmimune, or of 
importance to the general interests, or such lands for which there would be con- 
siderable expenses for draining and clearing. 

The holdings imder cultivation must be large enough to provide a living for the 
cultivator and his family. To estimate the extent required, the needs of a family 
of four adult persons capable of working must be taken into account, together with 
the area which it is considered such a family can conveniently cultivate with its 
own work capacity. It should be so arranged that these holdings, once put in 
order, should include from 5 to 15 hectares of fields and that it should be possible 
to feed from 6 to 10 cows and 2 horses. If the holding consist mainly of natural 
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grassland, then it should be possible to feed at least one horse and from four to six 
cows. Enough wooded land must go with the holding to provide at least for or- 
dinary domestic needs the wood being in normal growth conditions ; in other words 
in South Finland and similar regions at most 30 hectares, in Eapland and the similar 
regions of North Finland at most no hectares of forest in growth. The larger land 
drainage works, such as the sinking of drains, are carried out under the direction of 
the Engineers’ Office of the Department of Dand Settlement, and the expenditure 
incurred is noted at the time of fixing the price of the holding. 

The construction of roads leading to the settlement area is also carried out under 
the supervision of the Department. The inhabitants and generally speaking all 
persons using these roads are expected to put down sand as required and get the 
roads into good order. 

When the land settlement scheme is complete and when the Surveyors Office 
of the administrative area has given its opinion, the Department of Land Settlement 
examines the scheme and submits it to the approval of the Council of Ministers. 
When that is given, the settlers can be installed. Parcels are assigned to the set- 
tlers with right ot ownership at a price which must not exceed that ruling in the 
region. The amount is paid to the State in 53 years, no payments being due in 
the first years. To meet the cost of the clearing of lands , which the owner has 
brought under cultivation in the course of these first ten years, taking local condi- 
tions into account, a cultivation premium is assigned to him, in so far as there is 
subtracted from the price of the property the cost of the clearing ; not more however 
than 700 marks per hectare is to be paid in Southern Finland and 1000 marks in 
Lapland and in the districts of Northern Finland which resemble Lapland. 

If an individual desires to form a holding on any of the State wooded land, he 
must apply to the local land settlement committee. The chairman of this committee, 
the forest inspector of the region and a farmer of the locality appointed by the com- 
mittee, carry out an inspection of the plot mentioned in the application. If it is 
thereupon ascertained that a holding can be formed, the expQXis draw up a scheme 
for the purpose, after which the committee sends the documents, with its opinion, 
to the Department of Land Settlement. The Ministry of Agriculture makes the 
final pronouncement on the formation of the holding, after consultation with the 
Department of Forests. When an engineer has prepared the final draft, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture approves the scheme authorising the formation of the hold- 
ing. The applicant has the right to begin to cultivate his holding and to build 
as soon as the Minister has decided to permit the formation of the holding. 

Some account has already been given of the by purchase of the rented lands 
situated in the State forests. The same procedure is not followed in connection 
with the formation of settlers' farms ; the competent forestry inspector must be 
informed of the application for purchase and afterwards a written application, 
with the inspector’s certificate attached, must be made to the Surveyors’ Office of 
the area for the appointment of an engineer-surveyor to deal with the question 
, of purchase. Such a purchase of a rented land and its transformation into an 
independent holding are carried out, as was stated, essentially according to the 
provisions of the law of 1918 on land purchase. The purchase of the lands belonging 
to forest rangers depends on the possible demand for these lands for the accom- 
modation of forest# rangers and overseers. If rented land is required for State 
purposes or for any general purpose, the tenant has the right to purchase a cropland 
holding in some other convenient locality, and in that case the State refunds the 
cost of building and clearing. The Department of Forests safeguards the State 
interest in regard to purchase operations. - 


4- Farms on State lands. 


On the lands owned by the State of Finland there are 865 farms with a total 
area of 266,290 hectares. These were for the most part of the nature of allowances 
made to retired officials. From the beginning of the XIXth century, it was the prac- 
tice to let these farms. In 1926 a new Taw was passed in regard to them. Previous- 
ly, tenants put in on lands of such farms enjoyed a right of purchase. But the 
actual tenant of the farm or of any holding formed out of such a farm had not 
this right. The sale of farms on State land was prohibited. According to the legis- 
lation at present in force, the Council- of Ministers has the right to sell the farms 
on State lands or parts of them for land settlement or for the purposes of communes 
or in the public interest. Before this sale takes place and if possible before the 
end of the lease, each farm must prepare a scheme for its future working. Parcels 
which it might be thought imeconomic to maintain in connection with the estate, 
and which would not be useful for State institutions, may be utilised as agricul- 
tural holdings or for homesteads or as additional lands for settlement. If the farm 
has lands which are valuable from their position or are better adapted for in- 
dustry than for settlement, they should not be used for the latter purpose. Agri- 
cultural holdings or homesteads thus formed, and even estates which include at the 
most, apart from natural meadowland unsuitable for cultivation, 25 hectares of cul- 
tivated and cultivable lands, may be sold to supply lands for settlement at prices 
in accordance with the law on settlement and to persons who are entitled to lands 
under this law. 

The scheme for utilisation of the farms on State Bands is drawn up by the 
Committee for P'^arms on State Bands, the chairman of which is a person well 
acquainted with agricultural questions and land settlement, appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Band Settlement. The members include a forestry expert appointed by 
the Department of P'orests and the chairman of the land settlement committee of 
the commune. The Ministry of Agriculture ai)proves the scheme of utilisation. 

{To he continued). 


Land Settlement in the Spanish Zone of Morocco. 

The Department of Band Settlement yi^hich was estabhshed in the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco in 1927, is an organisation the function of which is to develop the 
natural wealth of the territory and to promote its economic activity. An exami- 
nation of the results obtained up to the present will be the best proof of the 
advantages of the establishment of this Department. 

Experimental Schools of Agriculture have been formed at Melilla and Barache 
and the farm buildings belonging to these have been reorganised. The nurseries 
attached to these schools have distributed more than 500,000 plants to associa- 
tio^is, etc. and to farmers. Extensive grounds for agricultural experiment and de- 
monstration, laboratories for chemical analysis and plant pathology, farm machine 
and implement showrooms, enable these schools to be of the greatest service to the 
farming class and to give the young Spaniards or Moroccans, of the region, an ex- 
cellent course of instruction, including all improvements in agricultural practice 
and the most modem systems of cultivation. 

Rural welfare is not forgotten, and the buildings belonging to the Schools are 
supplemented by houses for the accommodation both of the married students and 
of those who are single, the quarters being laid out artistically and in good taste. 
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A sclaool of the same kind at Tetouan will be shortly ready for the farming 
class of the Central region of the zone. ^ 

lyocal Agricultural Propaganda Offices have been set up and organised i^the 
main localities of the territory as branches of these schools; the work of these offices 
is to diffuse more readily throughout the whole Zone agricultural instruction and 
its benefits. An organisation of this kind is at work at Tzelata de Raixana, aiffi 
there are three others which deal especially with olive growing, in the of 

Melilla, Cxomora and Beni-Scar. Very well-equipped oil factories are attach^ to 
the.se offices, and with the guidance thus afforded, full advantage will be taken the 
excellent conditions offered by the Zone for the development of the wealth in olive 
trees on a territory which is of no great extent. 

Cotton growing trials have been carried out, as also mulberry growing experi- 
ments in connection with the silkworm breeding which has given good results. A 

land improvement scheme is under discussion for the valley of Alhucemas, and it 

is proposed to establish on these lands which are at present only swamps the same 
luxuriant and progressive cultivation as is to be found on the gardens of Valencia. 
This plan of agricultural improvements will extend to tte whole of the Kabylie, 
in accordance with a wide scheme required in the public interest for the develop- 
ment of the agricultural prosperity of the zone. 

The Forestry departments at present confine their activities to the establish- 
ment and upkeep of three magnificent nurseries, at Rio Martin. Larache and at Se- 
gangan, as well as to the work required for the fixation and plantation of dunes. 
These services mUvSt however be developed later on a large scale so as to effect the 
systematic working of the forests of the Rif and of Beni-Aros, which constitute 
perhaps the greatest wealth of the zone. 

All the lower and intermediate slopes of the mountain chains are covered 
with English oak and cork oak, while on the higher parts there is a predominance 
of cedar and fir. 

With a view to the rapid exploitation of such important forest resources, mea- 
sures will shortly be passed to facilitate the employment of experts, of capital and 
private industry, the whole being guaranteed by the intervention of the officials 
of the Moroccan Forest Administration, 

While delimitation of the property of the Maghzen (or KhaHfa) and that of 
the native lands held collectively is proceeding, land settlement is confined to the 
division into lots of the rural land in private ownership, purchased in the 
of Earache, Arcila and Alcazarquivir, and of some few lands of the Maghzen, and 
the assignment of such lands to cultivators on advantageous terms. 

The movement towards association in the zone of the Spanish Protectorate 
is based on the Dahir of 6 February 1928 regulating the formation, of agri<^iltural 
unions coverifig a number of different activities and exercising considerable in- 
fluence on the progress of native agriculture and the work of land settlement. 

By a previous Dahir, dated 25 November 1926, agricultural credit was estab- 
lished and fdsitos set up in various localities and a Council of agricultural credit 
at Tetouan. The different credit activities have been regulated by a series of 
Bahirs, ani4 some thousands of small loans have been made to a total value of 

1,400,006 pesetas. , ; . , a 

vStock breeding, whi^h is mainly carried on by the Kabyles, has been practised 
on primitive lines, and the Department of Band Settlement is enquiring into inethods 
of improvement. By recent Dahirs, exportation or slaughter of cows is forbidden, 
and measures have been enacted for preyeriting the spread of epizootic disea^. 
In relation with the Central Institute of Meteorology at Madrid, meteorological 


stations have been established at Melilla, Tetouan and at harache, and rain gauges 
have been installed in a number of other places. 

. ^ The :^partment, finally, undertakes the development of trading and indus- 
tnal activity. In view also of the legendary interest of the Moorish civilisation, it 
encoumges, as an asset of great value for the public and private economy, the tour- 
ist trade in the zone, the artistic treasures of which may be fitly compared to those 
of Granada, Toledo, Seville and Cordova. 

The above represents the main features of the work of the Department of Land 
Settlement. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Torrejon Boncta, I»g. agronomo. Informe de la Direccidn de Colonizacion 
del Protectorado Espafiol de Marruecos. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

A Glance at the Rec^t Legislative Measures relating to the raising of wheat 
customs taritfe, the fixing of wheat prices, the maintenance of a proper 
wheat supply, the wheat market and the promotion of wheat cultivation 
in France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland and 
Uruguay. 


France. _ Decret. jxjirtant releveiiient des droits de douaiie sni le fronieiil I'e- 
peautre, le meted et leurs derives. 23 mai 1029. — Journal Olficiel, n. 120 (24 niai 1929). 

^ ^ Loi portant modification des droits de douane sur les cereales rianifiables leurs de- 
rives, etc. 18 juillet 1929 — Journal Olficiel, n. 172 (24 juillet 1929). 

Arr etc portant cnkition d’un comite d ’organisation de la fete du ble iiiillet 
1929. - Journal Olficiel, n. 180 (2 aout 1929). ' ^ 


* 


* * 


Raising of the Customs Tariff on Wheat. — The customs tariff on cereal 
has been increased as follows ; — 


Numlx!! 

of 

Tariff 


Nalurc of Article 


! 

I Wheat, SjX'lt, Meslin ; — 

j Grain 

GraiiLS cmshed and bran meal contjuning over lo % of (iotir. 


ion which due 
j is jKiyable j 


General 

Tariff 


-100 kg. i 35 
00 


New 

tieneral 

Tariff 

francs 


.50 

80 


Flour and Meal: — 


76 

Fx. 


76 


Bolting at 70 % or over j 

Bolting between 70 % and 60 \ ’ I 

Bolting at 60 % and under . ' ; 

Ship’s bi.scnits and bread i 

Groats, Semolina (coiiuse Hour) pearU^d or hulled gridn", flakes i 
grits and other simihir prtxlucts of wheat, spelt and meslin. ! 


60 

80 

3.5 


80 


80 

100 

115 

50 

115 


111 the case of cereals there is no minimum tariff, the general tariff being still 
applicable. 

WifEAT Day.^— There has been set up at the Ministiy^ of Agiculture a com- 
mittee for organizing a Wheat Day when the prizes will be awarded to the winners 
of the wheat competition. The Order gives the names of the members of the Com- 
mittee. 
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Gc^fmany. — G«aetz fiber Vermahlung von Inlandsweizen, Vom 4 Juli 1929- — 
Reichsgesetzblatt TeU I, Nr. 27 (6 Juli 1929)- 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The object of the Tneasures taken in Germany as the result of the Law of 
4 July 1929 on the milling of national wheat is to give fair protection to growers of 
German wheat by obliging millers to use homegrown wheat. ^ ^ 

The law lays down that all mills situated in the German customs terntory are 
required to mill during the period running from i August 1929 to 31 Ju >' ^930 a 
quantity of homegrown wheat equal to at least 30 % of the total amoun o w ea 
millpd by them during this same period. This minimum figure is raised to 40 /o tor 

the period running from i August to 30 November. , t • .1 + +i,i= 

The Reich Minister of Food Supply and Agriculture is authorized to raise this 
percentage in the case of mills which have a productive capacity of more than 20.000 
kilograms of wheat per twenty-four hours and which during the period ruiming 
drom I August 1928 to 31 July 1929 have milled over 30 % of horne^oira ^eat. 
He has also the power to raise the proportion of homegrown wheat to be milled 
according to the results of the current harvest as soon as it has been evaluated 

to calculating this percentage account will not be taken of the quantity of 
wheat used for the production of flour destined for exportation, nor of hard wheat 

milled for the pteparation of hard semolina. , • - x i. a 

The Reich Minister of Food Supply and Agriculture has the right to order, m 
substitution of the system indicated above, that mills may only produce flour w ich 
contains 30 % homegrown wheat. An exception is of course made in the case o 

wheat intended for exportation. , , x i, j xi, 

to the event of an unjustified rise in the prices of wheat or bread the l^mster 
is authorized to suspend the application of the law insofar as regards the obligation 
of the mills to mill homegrown wheat in the proportions specified or to reduce these 

percentages temporarily. . j j 

The law in addition contains rigorous provisions intended to ensure tne strict 

application of the provisions snmmarized above. 

All mills having a productive capacity of 20,000 kilograms in 24 ^ours are re- 
quired to present, at latest the 5th of each month commencing from October 1929, 
to the Reich Ministry of Food Supply and Agriculture reports specifying the quan- 
tity of home-grown and of foreign wheat milled. x x r j x xi,„ 

Further they are required by 5 December 1929; at the latest to forward to the 
Minister in question a comprehensive report indicating the total T^^^ity of whp 
miUed by them during the period from i August to 20 November ^stingmstog 
between homegrown and foreign wheat. The reports must be s^ed ® 

persons and accompanied by a declaration made by them to the effect that tne 

figures given correspond to the facts. , , ,. j x aubi i,j= 

Any person who intentionally or as a result of negligence d^s not fulfil his 
obligations with respect to the proportion of homegrown wheat he is to mUl is 
liable to a fine which may reach a maximum of 10,000 marks. 

Italy. — Regio decreto-legge 23 maggio 1929. 
mento doganale del frumento, del granturco bianco e di taluni denvati. — Gazzetta 
Ufficiale, n. 121 (24 maggio 1929). 


Gaaizetta 


Legge 27 giugno 1929, n. 1037, Proroga del divieto di esporta/ione del frum«ito, . 
setta Ufficiale, n. 150 (28 giugno 1928). 
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lyCgge 8 luglio 1920, n. 1262. Conversionein legge del R. decreto-legge 23maggio 1929 
n. 760, che modifica il trattamento doganale del framento, del granturco bianco e di 
talimi derivati. — Gazzetta Ufficiale n. 177 (31 luglio 1929). 

* * * 

Raising of thk Customs Tariff. — On and from 24 May 1929 the genera 
importation duty on wheat No. 64 of the Tariff is raised from ii gold liras per 
100 kg. to 14 gold liras. 

As a result the general customs tariff is modified as follows ; — 


Tariff 

Number 

jind 

lycttcr 


Description of Article 


Unit Basic dues in gold liras! 

j on which j j 

i due is ; 1‘reVious ' New ! ^9 

j reckoned j Tariff Tariff j 


64 ! Wheat 100 kg. 

67 Maize ; ! 

(a) White i 

70 I Flours : 1 

(a) Wheat 

(e) [ While maize » 

71 Semolinas. . « 

72 j Wheat pasta ; » 

73 Bread and Ship’s biscuit » 


(11) 


(7,50) 


(16.75) 
(11, .50) 

(22.75) 
(16) 
(16) 


U 

14 

20,30 
20,30 
25, .50 
26,00 
26,00 



Prohibition Bxportation. — The prohibition on the exportation of wheat 
is maintained in force until an indefinite date. 

Portugal. — Nova Publica^ao, rectificada, do deorcto iT^ 16 : 631 , que eleva o 
imixisto sobre o trigo exotico cuja importa^ao foi aiitorizada pet> decreto no 15 : 914 . 
j 8 inar^o 1929 . — Diario do Governo, I Serie, no 104 (9 de maio 1929 ). 

Decreto no 17 : 003 . » - Tntroduz altera ^oes a pauta de importacao, respeitaiiles 
a cereals panificados. 21 de Jimlio de 1929 . — - Diario do Governo, I vSerie, iio 139 (21 dc 
Junho de 1929 ). 

Decreto n® 17 ; 13 CS. — Fixa o preco do tiigo iiacioiial paravigorar durante o anno 
cerealifero de 1929 - 1930 . 23 de Julho de 1029 . - - Diario do Governo,! st^rie, no 166 , (23 de 
Julho de 1929 ). 

Decreto no 17 : 252. — Aprova as bases para a orgaiiizavao da campanil a do trigo 
eni 1929-1930. 16 de Agosto de 1929. — Diario do (ioveruo, I serie, iT’ i<)i (21 dc Agosto 
de 1929). 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

CusTOMvS Tariffs. — The importation tariffs relating to breadmaking ce- 
reals (art. 474) is amended as follows :~ 

Maximum Tariff == S02 per kilogram. 

Minimum Tariff — $02 per kilogram. 

Tax on Imported Wheat. — The tax on foreign wheat imjiorted into Por- 
tugal is raised to $37 per kilogram in the case of wheat imported by the port of 
Tisbon and to $34 per kilogram on that imported through the Porto customs ; 
these are the only two customs authorized to import wheat. Tlie rules on the im- 
portation of foreign wheat laid down Decree No. 15.914 of 24 August 192S continue 
in force except for the raising of the customs tariff as above-mentioned. This 
augmentation is from $30 to $37 and from ^27 to $34 fop the ports of hi.sbon and 
Porto respectively. 
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Price of Homegrowm Wheat. — There are maintained in force for the cereal 
growing year 1929-30 the price.s of homegrown wheat laid down in the appendix to 
Decree No, 15,914 of 24 August 1928. 

Wheat Campaign. — Portugal has followed Itaiy's example and initiated a 
wheat campaign. A Decree of 16 August 1929 approves the basic principles of 
the organisation of the forthcoming wheat season 1929-30 ; the campaign which is 
directed by the Minister of Agriculture has as its immediate object to increase 
production and bring it up to the level of national consumption, and as an indirect 
object to honour agriculture as the most noble and important of industries and as 
the first coefficient of national prosperity. 

In order that these objects ma}^ be attained the wheat season shall be put into 
the hands of certain special organs who are to work in close collaboration with the 
Ministry of Agriculture. These are to be the Central Junta, District, Municipal 
and Parish Commissions. 

In addition to these Commissions there are instituted Honorary Councils com- 
posed of an unlimited number of members who are to be all persons able in view of 
their prestige and expert knowledge to facilitate the action of the Central Junta 
and of the Commissions. The Grand Honorary Council shall be presided over by 
the President of the Republic ; the Vice-Presideait is to be the Head of the Govern- 
ment. The Ministers of the various departments are to be e% officio members, the 
former Ministers of Agriculture, the Directors of the Higher Institute of Agriculture 
and the Higher Veterinary College, the President of the Directorate of the Centra 
Association of Agriculture, the Presidente of the Federations of Agricultural Syndi- 
cates of the North and the Centre. 

The wheat campaign shall be conducted by means of progaganda, technical and 
financial assistance, direct exploitation of uncultivated lands for demonstration 
purposes, the provision of agricultural machines and material, facilities for the 
purchase and selection of seeds and fertilizers, premiums and subsidies for wheat 
cultivation. 

The Minister of Agriculture shall in addition grant a subsidy of 100 milreis 
per hectare of uncultivated or vinegrowing land which is to be cleared and used for 
wheat growing provided the Central Junta has expressed its favourable opinion. 

For this first wheat campaign there have been instituted three national pre- 
miums and thirty district premiums to be awarded to the farmer who obtains the 
highest yield per hectare during the 1929-30 harvest. In the case of a tie, preference 
shall be given to the wheat having a greater specific weight per hectolitre and to the 
most expensive area sown. 

The first national prize is 30,000 milreis, the second 20,000 milreis and the 
third 10,000 milreis. In each district there will be a prize of 5,000 milreis and others 
of 3,000 milreis. 

Rumania. — Decret regal. — Aprobarea taxei de import la grliu. 8 lunie 1929. 
— Monitorul Oficial, n. 124 (10 Iimie 1929). 

hege pentru alcAtuirea tarifului vamal. 29 lulie 1929. — Monitorul Oficial, nr. 166 
{30 lulie 1929). 

Decret regal. — Comisiunea pentru studiul organizarii comertului de cereale. — 
3 August 1929. Monitorul Oficial, n. 175 (19 August 1929). 

♦ « 4c 

Importation Tariff. — The importation tariff on wheat is from 8 June 
1929 raised to 160 lei per quintal. 
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CpJREALS Trade. There is constituted at the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Domains a Commission for the study of problems arising out of the cereals trade, 
the organization of the market, the construction of silos, transport, warehousing, 
prices and all other matters relating to the cereals trade. 

r~ Orden estableciendo desde el dia t 6 del corricnte mes de julio liasta 
el 15 del dicho mes de 1930, con cardcter obligatorio, la tasa miiiima para el trigo nacio- 
nal. 15 julio 1929- — Gaceta de Madrid, n. 197 (16 julio 1929). 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Minimum Price.s. — The above Order provides for the compulsory adoption 
on and from 16 July 1929 until 16 July 1930, of a minimum price for homegrown 
wheat. This price is fixed according to a scale ranging from 46 pe.setas per quintal 
to a maximum of 48 pesetas. The scale is graduated as follows 

First Period. — 46 pesetas per quintal during the second half of July and for 
the whole of August and, September 1929. 

Second Period. — 46.50 pesetas during the months of October, November and 
December 1929 and during January 1930. 

Third Period. -- 47.50 pesetas from February to May 1930. 

Tourth Period. — 48 pesetas during the month of Jime and the first half of 
July 1930. 

The wheat in respect of which these minimum prices are payable must he sound 
and clean, of good market quality, loaded on truck iu the station of origin or on 
a road vehicle ; in the last mentioned case the minimum price includes tlie cost of 
transport up to a distance of 5 kilometres from the mill, the transport cost for these 
remaining 5 kilometres being paid by the mill. 

Purchases and sales of wheat at prices lower than the minimum prices shall be 
considered as illicit speculations in foodstufi's, according to the terms of art. 9, 
par. 3 of the Royal Decree of 3 Noveml>er 1923 (i) and shah l^e punished by confis- 
cation of a sum fixed at one half of the value of the goods in addition to the 
corresi^onding fine. 

In view of the fact that purchases of wheat at lower prices generally take j)Iace 
without any fault on the i)art of the vendors who are forced to sell by personal 
necessities, the above mentioned sanction will only be applied to the purchaser and 
never to the vendor ; the latter is not only exempt from all liability but is entitled 
to the difference between the minimum price and the price at which the wheat 
was actually sold. This difference will he deducted from the sum obtained bv con- 
fiscation as decribed above, of 50 % of the value of the merchandise in question. 

Payments due in respect of contracts for the sale of wheat will be made at least 
at the minimum price established for the month when the wheat was actually sold, 
irrespective of the date when these contracts were concluded. In other words, no 
sale of wheat wifi be allowed at prices lower than the minimum ])rice in force at 
the date when the payment is to taken place. 

A Commission is set up to have cognisance of all matters arising out of the ap- 
plication of minimum prices, the hearing of petitions and the settlement of all dis- 
putes relating to this question. 

Towering of Minimum Prices. — In the case of wdieat of inferior quality the 
authorities may where advisable authorize sale at a price lower than the minimum 
price by 1.50 pesetas per quintal if the interested parties make application to that 


(i) See: International Yearbook of Agricultural Legislation, Xllltli year 1923, p. 188. 
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effect and after holding a formal investigation. The authorities may, in the case 
of wheat which has deteriorated as the result of disease or insect pests, authorize 
the sale after estimating the extent of the depreciation. 


Fixing the Ma.ximum Price. — The maximum price for homegrown wheat 
is fixed at 53 pesetas per quintal, at the mill. 

C. A. 


Notification of Stocks of Homegrown Wheat. — All wheat producers 
are required to present to the municipalities before 15 October 1929 a sworn declara- 
tion of the amount of wheat harvested by them. 

All mills having a milling capacity of not less than 5000 kilograms ]:)er day 
are required to submit to the Mimicipalities every month 4 sworn statements of 
the quantities of wheat purchased by them, the commune or locality of provenance 
as well as the name of the vendor. 

Failure to present these sworn statements or the presentation of false state 
ments either by producers or millers will be punished in accordance with the sanctions 
established by the law. 

The Alcaldes shall immediately forward these declarations to the competent 
Provincial Junta of Supply and the latter shall forward to the General Department 
of Commerce and Supply, the notifications of wheat producers not later than i 
November and those of the millers not later than the tenth day in each month. 


Composition of Flour Mixture for Milling. - - Millers who have imported 
foreign wheat for the purpose of mixing it with homegrown wheat in accordance 
with the legislation in force are required to observe the milling rules applicable to 
this class of wheat ; the only modification is in the composition of the mixture which 
must in future contain 75 % of homegrown wheat and 25 % of foreign wheat, 
instead of the 50 % mixture prescribed before the publication of the present Order. 

The millers are required to demand the necessary authorization for milling 
these cereals from the President of the Provincial Supply Junta, appending the ne- 
cessary documentary certificates proving that they possess three times as much 
homegrown wheat as foreign wheat ; in the absence of such proofs the authoriza- 
tion will be refused. 

Officiai, Mediation for the Sale of Nationai, Wheat. — Cultivators 
wishing to .sell their wheat may, if they wish, address themselves to the Provincial 
Supplies Junta specifying the class, quantity and price of the wheat. 

Similarly millers intending to purchase wheat may address themseh^es to the 
Juntas in order to ascertain the offers already made and freely make the purchases 
they tliink advisable. 

The Provisional Supplies Junta shall submit a monthly account to the General 
Trade and Supplies Department of the total of the offers of sale received by them 
from cultivators and of applications for purchases received from the millers. 

Fixing Flour Prices. — The prices of breadmaking flours shall be determined 
by the Provincial Juntas. For this purpose they shall apply the formula on wheat 
milling rates established by the decision of the Central Junta of IJecember 1924 ; 
according to these rates the value of wheat and its bye products is estimated by 
calculating the average market quotations for the previous month. 

The Provincial Supplies Juntas must take special care to ensure that bread- 
making flours the prices of which have been determined in this fashion satisfy all 
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the necessary conditions as regards quality and yield, that they are milled in each 
mill in sufficient quantities and in a manner in keeping with iisage and practice dur- 
ing preceding years. 

The Order, lastly, ititroduces other measures dealing with the organization of 
the service of minimum prices control, wheat transactions, milling, etc. 


Switzerland. — Legislative provisions regarding the Wheat vSupply. 

Arret(^ fedt^ral cons ta taut les resiiltats de la votation populaire du 3 mars 1929 sur 
la demaiide d’initiative visant rinsertion d’un article 23-bis dans la Consistntion fed^rale 
(approvisionnement du Pays en hie). 20 juin 1929. — R.d.L.P'. n. 17 (26 jiiin 1929). 

Arrets fed^al portant reglenientation provisoire de Papprovisionnemeiit du Pays 
en hie. 22 juin 1929. — R.d.L.F. n. 17 (26 juin 1929). 

Ordonnance d’ex(^cution de I’arrete federal du 22 juin 1929 portant reglenientation 
provisoire de 1 ’ approvisionnement du Pays en ble. 28 juin 1929. — R.d.L.F., n. 18 (28 
juin 1929). 

Arrete du Conseil fMeral sur le controle des cereales. 28 jum 1929. — R.d.L.F., 
n. 18 (29 juin 1929). 

Reglement de la Commission fMerale des bles. 28 juin 1929. — R.d.L.F. n. 19 {3 
juillet 1929). 

Arrets du Coiiseil federal concernant la perception d’un droit d’entree supplemen- 
taire sur le ble panifiable (froment, seigle epeautre et meteil de froment et de seigle). 
28 juin 1929. — R.d.L.F. n. 18 (29 jiiiti 1929). 

Arrete federal prornulguant la loi du 27 septembre 1928 modifiant I’art. 14 de la 
loi federale du 10 octobre 1902 .sur le tarif des douanes^suisses. 19 juin 1929. — R.d.L.F. 
n. 17 (26 juin 1929). 

Ordonnance provisoire sur le calcul et la perception des droit;^ de statistique dans 
le trafic des marchandises entre la Sui.sse et I’etranger. 19 juin 1929. - R.d.L.F. n. 18 
(29 juin 1929). 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

As a result of the referendum of 3 March 1929 which accepted the insertion of a 
new article — Art. 23 bis - - in the Federal constitution, a Federal Order of 20 J une 
1929 established that the new article should enter into force on that day. 

The test of the new article is as follows : — 

« Art. 23 bis. — ■ The Confederation shall maintain the wheat supplies necessary 
to ensure a proper supply for the countiy. It has power to compel millers to stock 
wheat and acquire reserve wheat in order to facilitate its renewal. 

((The Confederation shall encourage wheat cultivation in the country, promote 
the selection and the acquisition of indigenous seeds of good quality and grant as- 
sistance to wheat growers producing for their own needs, taking special account ot 
mountainous regions. It shall purchase homegrown wheat of good quality, for milling, 
at a price which make cultivation possible. Millers may be required to ])urcliase back 
this wheat on the basis of its market value. 

(( The Confederation shall ensure the i>romotion of scientific milling and shall 
at the same time protect the interests of consumers of bred and flour. It shall, 
■within the limits of its powers, control the wheat market and the prices of wheat, 
breadmaking flour and bread. The Confederation shall take the measures necessary 
for regulating the importation of breadmaking flour and may reserve to itself the 
exclusive right to import this product. The Confederation shall grant, in case of 
need, facilities to mills in order to reduce their transport rates in the interior of 



the country. It shall take measures in favour of mountain regions calculated to 
equalize flour prices. 

The statistical duty charged on all goods crossing the Swiss frontier shall be 
augmented. The proceeds of this duty will contribute to cover the cost incurred 
to en.sure a wheat supply lor the country 

As a result of the adoption of this new article of the Constitution the Swiss 
Government has issued a series of regulations, of a temporary character, governing 
the wheat supply of the country based on the principles laid down in the article 
reproduced above. 

Tl^ese regulations were declared of a urgent character and came into force on 
I July 1929. They are declared valid for a period of three years. The Federal 
Order of 16 June 1927 regulating the wheat supply in a provisional manner and the 
supplementary Federal Order of 22 June 1928 are repeated. 

Below is a systematic summary of all the Federal measures issued by the end of 
June 1929. 

Federai. Organization. — The federal wheat organization which is attacked 
to the Finance Department constitutes a distinct section attached to the Alcohol 
Excise. It is responsible for the application of the Federal Order of 22 June 1929 
and the executive Order of 28 June 1929 insofar as this work is not expressly en- 
trusted to the Customs administration. Among the duties of this administration 
are the control of the wheat market, regulated by the Order of 28 J Line 1929. In addi- 
tion the Customs administration supervises, in collaboration with the Wheat Admin- 
istration, the central and local wheat services and placeo its expert inspectors at 
their disposal. These inspectors shall take charge of native wheat and settle any 
disputes that may arise in this connection with the millers. 

A Federal Wheat Commission has been instituted in order to judge in final 
resort any appeals against the measures taken by the general Wheat Administration 
with respect to the warehousing of the wheat belonging to the Confederation, the 
taking delivery of the native w'heat by the tiade mills, as well as the consignment of 
native wheat and the allocation of the milling premiums. 

The Wheat Administration in its quality of a Federal Administration, keex)s a 
special income and expenditure. Its expenditure is met of the general -funds of 
the Confederation. 

Canton AE and Locae Organization. — Cantonal central offices are set 
up in the districts of the Federations of Agricultural Syndicates for the purchase of 
native grown wheat and the payment of milling premiums, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Orders issued on this subject and with the instructions of the Wheat 
Administration. These offices wiiich are styled '' central " are administered by the 
directors of the various Federations. 

These Central Offices are to set up in the various communes trustworthy agents 
to be called local wheat services ; these services shall, by the orders and on the 
responsibility of the central offices, ensure the application of the measures prescribed 
by the Executive Ordinance of the Order respecting the wheat supi)ly. In those 
regions where wheat is widely cultivated, there will be created a local service for 
each commune. In those districts, on the other hand, where wheat is not widely 
cultivated one single service will be sufficient for several Communes. 

The measures adopted for ensuring the country an adequate wheat supply con- 
sist in : — - (a) the maintenance of reserve stocks ; {h) home grown wheat ; (c) milling 
(if) protection of the interests of bread and flour consumers ; [e) the wheat trade. 
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(a) Maintenance of Reserve Stocks. — The Swibs Confederation maintains re- 
serve stocks of breadmaking corn (wheat, rye and spelt). These maximum amount 
thus stocked will be 70,000 tons but the Federal Council is authorized in exceptional 
circumstances to raise it beyond that figure. 

The Confederation reserve stock shall be composed of the varieties and qual- 
ities of foreign wheat preferred by the mills on account ot their high milling and bak- 
ing qualities, but the Wlieat Administration is authorized in exceptional circumstances 
to build up stocks of foreign origin. 

In purchasing home grown wheats the Wheat Administration shall consider in 
the first place, the offers made by Swiss wheat merchants or by representatives dom- 
iciled in Switzerland of reliable foreign firms. As regards the warehousing of 
these stocks it is laid down that one half the normal reserve stocks must be stored 
in warehouses belonging to the Wheat Administration while the other half must 
be stored in private trade mills ; such storage is compulsory and gives rise to no 
right to special indemnities. The quantity to be thus housed by private mills is 
decided at the beginning of every year by the Wheat Administration in proportion 
to the quantity of wheat milled by each one of them during the preceding 
year. One fourth must l)e hard wheat. Kxceptions are made in favour of mills 
which do not possess the installations necessary for the proper storing of their 
contingent. 

Other provisions contain minute regulations respecting the obligations of mil- 
lers and wheat administrations, in particular as regards the maintenance of adequate 
reserves, the control of insect i>ests, rodents, etc. ; and the renew’al of the reserve 
sk)cks. 

(b) Home grown Wheat. — I. Taking Delivery. The Confederation purchases 
directly from the cultivators home grown breadmaking grain suitable for milling 
(wheat, rye, spelt and nii.\'tures of wheat and rye containing at least 50 wheat) 
grown by themselves ; the price paid for this grain shall be 8.50 vSwiss francs 
more i>er quintal than the average price of foreign grain of the same quality 
delivered free at the Swiss frontier and without customs dues. The minimum price 
paid must however be 38 Swiss francs and the maximum |)rice 45 Swiss francs per 
quintal. The purchase price of w^heat for the 1929 crop of which delivery is to be 
taken by the Confederation is fixed at 42.50 Swiss francs per quintal. The prices 
of other species of com shall be fixed on the basis of these prices account being always 
taken of their milling value. 

II. Milling Premiuns. - - Swiss farmers who cultivate in Swutzerlaiid for their 
household or farm needs, wheat suitable for milling, maize, spelt, starched wheat or, 
in mountainous regions, barley are entitled to a milling premium. This premium is 
fixed at 7.50 Swiss francs per quintal of milled grain. It is accorded every year in 
respect of every person who is a regular member of the producer’s household up to 
a maximum of 100 kilograms of threshed corn (wheat, rye, spelt, wheat for starch 
or mixtures of these cereals) or of 300 kilograms of unthreshed corn (unhusked si)elt, 
mountain barley) or 300 kilograms of maize. 

In mountainous regions the premium for normal milling shall be increased by 
a supplement which may rise to a maximum of 4.50 Swiss francs per quintal of wheat 
according to the height. By mountainous regions ” are meant all regions having 
an altitude of 800 metres or above. The supplement of 4.50 Swiss francs is a max- 
imum and will only be paid over in the case of regions ha\ing an altitude of 1200 
metres. 

Milling premiums and supplements will only be paid to producers, and only for 
wheat suitable for milling which has been milled in a Swiss mill. In each case there 



must be presented a milling card which is personal and non-transferable and which 
will be renewed every financial year. 

The Wheat Administration envisages also the adoption of measures calculated 
to improve wheat cultivation. 

In particular it encourages by means of subsidies the production and acquisi- 
tion of selected native seeds of breadmaking grain while the importation of foreign 
rye and spelt seeds are subject to its authorization. 

Lastly the Confederation with the object of encouraging cereals cultivation in 
mountainous regions may grant subsidies for the construction of mills or for the 
improvement of corn mills which do not satisfy modern requirements. 

(c) Milk, - Mills working for the market are subject to the supervision of 
the Confederation. All persons wishing to engage in the milling trade are required 
to notify the Wheat Administration. The Confederation keep a register of mills 
and establishes in a charges book, instructions regarding the renewal of reserves 
and taking delivery of homegrown wheat and of wheat belonging to the Confede- 
ration placed in reserve warehouses. Millers working for the market are required 
when signing tlie charges book to suppl> sufficient guarantees for the accomplishment 
of the obligations imposed upon them by the Federal provisions. 

The Wheat Administration shall keep a register of mills for home consumption 
which work for wheat producers. The mills for home consumption are like mills 
working for the market, subject to the supervision of the Confederation. 

The Confedeiation alone has the right of importing breadmaking flour. The 
Wheat Administration may . allow special or general importation permits against 
payment of a compensating customs duty, fixed at 20 vSwiss francs per ^quintal of 
raw breadmaking flour imported. Nevertheless the importation of breadmaking 
flour for industrial uses may be allowed with partial or total dispensation from the 
compensating customs due. 

The Confederation may, in view of maintenance of mills situated at long dis- 
tances from frontier importation stations, take the necessary measures for reducing 
the co.st of transporting wheat by railways from the frontier to the destination sta- 
tions and shall pay every year to the Federal Railway an indemnity of 1,500,000 
vSwdss francs as equitable compensation for the financial consequences of the appli- 
cation of the special tariff granted to breadmaking wheat. 

'i (d) Protecting the interests of bread and flour consnwms. — With this object the 
Wheat Administration exercises a continuous supervision on the price movements 
of breads tuff w^heat, of breads tuff flour and of bread and shall, in particular, re- 
port on the prices of breads tuff wheat and the cost price of breads tuff flour produced 
bs Swiss mills. In the case of any abuse the Federal Council shall lower the price of 
bread-making flour and of bread by importing flour on behalf of the Confederation, 
by reducing the compensatory customs duty charged on foreign breadmaking flour 
or by other suitable means. 

The Wheat Administration shall further re-imburse in mountainous regions 
the transport costs of flour and bread when they exceed i centimes per kilo on 
condition that the transport service is scientificallj^ organized and effected. 

These subsidies may be paid to mountainous communes under the form of 
grant per capita of the population, account being taken where necessary of the self- 
supply of producess ; the subsidies are paid once a year. 

(e) Control of the Wheat Trade. — - The supervision of the wheat trade is carried 
out by the Customs administration. The control of the wheat trade is in partic- 
ular regulated by the Order of the Federal Council of 28 June 1929. 

All persons wishing to engage in the wheat trade are required to notify the Customs 
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Administration and have their names inscribed on the Trade Register. They are 
required to make a written declaration undertaking (k) to keep intelligible accounts ; 
[b) to allow the Federal authorities to consult these accounts and to furnish the 
said authorities with all information they consider necessary in order to effect 
this control ; (c) not to sell or transfer breadmaking flour except to mills worked for 
commercial purposes or to other millers who have supplied the above mentioned 
guarantee ; (d) to supply on demand, a money deposit as a security for the fulfih 
ment of their obligations towards the Confederation. 

These provisions are applicable also to firms which engage in the warehousing 
on a commercial basis. Foreign wheat may also be imported without conforming to 
the provivsions summarized above, but in this case there is payable in addition to the 
entry due specified in the Customs tariff a supplement of at least 15 francs per quin- 
tal, raw weight. 

Other provisions govern fodder grain and miller s’ refuse used for cattle feeding. 
The fodder grain trade may also be made subject to the supervision of the Confedera- 
tion if its condition or aspect necessitate such control. 

In application of the last subsection of art. 23 h of the Federal Constitution 
envisaging the augmentation of the statistical due on imported goods so as to cover 
the cost of supplying the country with wheat, the Federal Law of 1902 on the Swiss 
customs tariff has been modified. Lastly the Federal Council has issued on 19 
June a provisional Ordinance to come into force on the same date as the law on 
wheat supply, regarding the calculation and collection of a statistical due on the 
goods traffic between Swit.7erland and other countries. 

U^guay. — Ley. Se autoriza al Consejo Nacional de Adrninistracion la adquisi- 
cion directa de los agricultores de uiia cantidad de trigo de la cosecha actual. — zde 
agOvSto de 1929. ~ Diario Oficial, n. 6920 (8 de agosto de 1929). 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Statk Purchase of Wheat. - - The National Council of Administration is 
authorized to purchase directly from the farmers up to 300.000 quintals of wheat, 
of the present crop at 4 pesos 50 centimes per quintal, contained in sacks of the ex- 
portation type (on the minimum basis of 78 kilograms specific weight jier hectolitre). 

Wheat thu's purchased shall be intended for exportation or for sale to the home 
mills. The Executive authorities may however only export the wheat thus 
purchased after 31 December 1929. The wheat shall be purchased by the Official 
Seeds Commission. 

If the price obtained by the Government for the wheat exceeds that paid for it 
the net difference shall be paid over to the farmers. 

Premiums for Wheat Cuiaivators. — Cultivators shall in respect of the 1928- 
29 crop provided they have sold it before i July 1929 receive from the vState the 
premiums mentioned below^ 

0.60 pesos per quintal if the quantity produced is less than 100 quintals ; 

0.50 » » » if the quantity produced is between 100 and 200 

quintals ; 

0.40 )) >; )» if the quantity produced is between 200 and 300 

quintals ; 

0.30 » r. if the quantity produced is between 300 and 40a 

quintals. 



In order to arrive at an exact estimate of the quantity produced by each far- 
mer account shall be taken of the data inscribed on the winnowing register^, after 
deducting lo % of th^. total for seeds and the personal consumptions of the cultiva- 
tor and his family. 

The law expressly lays down that in the case of share tenancies the premium 
shall be paid without any deduction to the tenant. 

The premium paid to cultivators is not subject to distraint. 


BiUs. 

Unitkd States op' Amp:rica. — A Bill to provide for the inspection of poultry and 
poultry products. April 15, 1929. H. R. 146, 71st Congress ist Session. 

[The Bill proposes to empower the Secretary of Agriculture to order an examma- 
ti6n and inspection of all poultry before they are allowed to enter any slaughtering, 
packing, canning or similar establishment in which they are to be slaughtered and the 
meat and meat food products thereof are used in state or interstate commerce. Examina- 
tion of such products may also be made after slaughter, and products found unsound, 
unwholesome, unliealthful or otherwise imtit for human food are to be condemned 
and de.stroyed]. 


UniTIvD States op Amp:rica. — A Bill to establish game sancttiaries in the nat- 
ional forests. 29 April 1929. vS. 681, 71st Congress, 7st session. 

[The purwse of this, bill is to provide breeding places for game and fur bearing ani- 
mals,” game birds and fish in the national forests not suitable for agriculture. The hunt- 
ing, pursuing, |X)isoning, killing or captiire of animals in these areas is forbidden, but the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall make special regulations, not in contravention of State 
laws, on the hunting, capturing or killing of predatory animals]. 


United Statp:s of America. — A Bill authorizing appropriations for the con- 
struction and maintenance of improvements necessary for protection of the national 
fore.sts from fire, and for other purposes. i6 May 1929- 1139, 71st Congress,* ist SevS- 

sion, 

[The sums proposed to be appropriated are : for the fiscal year ending 30 June, 1931* 
and 30 June 1932, $4,500,000 ; tor the fiscal year ending 30 June 1933. $4^200,000 and 
afterwards $4 ,000,000 annually or such other amounts as Congress may provide later]. 


Straits SETTiyEMENTS. — A Bill intituled an Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 56 
(limitation). 3 January 1929. Straits Settlements Government Gazette No. 5 (18 Jan- 
uary 1929). 

[Where one landowner has encroached on the property of another he obtains in 
course of time according to Ordinance No. 56 a possessory title to the land he has .so 
encroached upon. But such adverse possession does not according to the law in the Col- 
ony give him a full title to the land, it only bars the former owner's right of action. In 
English law, on the other hand, adverse possession even extinguishes the title of the 
fonner owner. The effect of the present Bill would be to assimilate tlie law of the Straits 
Settlement to the law of England in this re.spect]. 

Union of South Africa. — A Bill to regulate the inspection, r^istration and sale 
of stallions, bulls and rams and to prevent the use of such animals for breeding 
purposes when they are not fit so to be used. 7 February 1929 Union Gazette Extra- 
ord&ifiry. No. 1759 (13 February 1929). 

[This Bill authorizes the Governor (General to appoint a consultative council for 
giving him advice in connection with the Bill. It also authorizes the Governor General 
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to order the periodical inspection of stallions, bulls and rams, to pro\dde for the cavStra- 
tion of such ^ are likely to beget defective jirogeny, to order the registration of animals 
of these species and to prohibit their sale imless certified at least one month previously 
to be fit for T)reeding purposes] 
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FARM ECONOMICS 

Definitions and Terminology for Use in International Statistical Researches 

based on Farm Accountancy. 

At the International Congress of Agriculture held at Bucharest in June last 
a report entitled “ Terniinology and Bases for an International Agricultural Statistic 
founded upon BVni Accounting ” was presented by Dr. Ernest Laur, Professor at 
the B'ederal Polytechnic School at Zurich and Director of the Swiss Peasants’ Union. 

Dr. Uaur, to whose efforts is largely due the great de\^elopinent that has taken 
place in farm accountancy in Switzerland and in other countries, referred to the 
fact that the International Institute of Agriculture, which is endeavouring to set 
up a system of comparable researches founded upon farm accounting, had adopted 
a questionnaire originally drawn up by himself but examined and slightly moditied 
by the Rural Economy Committee of the International Scientific Agricultural Coun- 
cil of the Institute. 

He pointed out that in order that the results obtained in different countries 
should be comparable, it was necessary that uniform definitions and methods should 
be used. He urged that the re.searches contem]:)lated should be limited to a few 
important questions only, and proceeded to specify these (|uestions, passing in 
review the definitions and metluKls ufx^n which it was necessary to agree in study- 
ing them. He stated that the most appropriate standard for measuring the 
success of farming was the net return on total farm assets and showed how the correct 
calculation of the net return depends upon an accurate computation of the ^ross 
return on the one hand and tlie farm expenses on the other. He discussed what 
items should be included in the gross return and in farm e.xpenses and distingui.shed 
carefully between farm expenses and cost of production. He indicated that there 
was an alternative method of calculating the net return, which did not involve 
computing the gross return and the farm expenses. He also showed how it was pos- 
sible to calculate other important results, such as the taxable net return, the profit or 
loss on total farm assets, the family farm earnings, the family labour earnings, the 
family capital return, the operator s profit or loss, the social income, and the interest 
return on landlord s capital , discussing in each case the preci.se meaning to be 
attached to the terms. He then submitted the following definitions and termin- 
ology, which were approved by the Congress : 

I. Purpose of international statistical researches founded upon farm accounting. 

The aim of these researches must be to furnish conij)arable useful information 
covering the status of agriculture in as many different countries as possible. In 
order to achieve that purpose, it will be necessary — 


In. 9 Ec. 
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(a) to come to a definite understanding upon the meaning of the term Agri- 
culture ”, i. e. upon the branches of economic activity which may be considered 

as agricultural; j • • 

(b) to adopt everywhere the same terminology and to use methods givmg 
results which may be compared between the different countries ; 

(r) to limit researches to a small number of results concerning the farm con- 
sidered as a whole, respectively : Net return on total farm assets, Profit or loss on 
total farm assets, Family farm earnings, Family labour earnings, Faimly capital 
return, Operator’s profit or loss, Social income, Interest return on landlords 
capital ” ; 

(d) to complete these researches by setting up the gross return and farm 
expenses of the whole farm, as well as their main constituents, without trying to 
determine the accurate net return and production cost of each branch separately. 
In setting up the different constituents of the gross return, as well as in determining 
it as a whole, one will have to reckon as ” gross return ” only produce furnished by 
the farm to the farmer, or sold, or booked in shape of an increase in the inventory ; 
on the contrary, one will not be allowed to include here products furnished by a 
branch to itself or to otlier branches in order to be transformed into other proc^uce, 
or undergo new increases, whereupon their initial value, increased by transformation, 
will be then considered as gross return. 

2. Definition of ” Agriculture ” {agricultural undertaking, farm account). 

For harm accounting must be considered as agriculture, not only crop produc- 
tion, but also animal husbandry and the other branches whose purpose it is to trans- 
form raw materials, in so far as they are closely connected with agriculture. In case 
the importance of forestry be considerably, or in case agricultural branches of a 
special character use mainly purchased raw materials or hired non-agricultural 
labour, they should be considered as non-agricultural. Vegetable growing or truck 
farming on an industrial scale or with the aid of warm green-houses, and floriculture 
under similar circumstances, as well as fishing in lakes and rivers conducted as 
a regular occupation, are to be considered as non-agricultural. 

3. Conducting these researches. 

The International Institute of Agriculture, which has already done important 
preparatory work toward these researches, appears to be best qualified to carry 
them through. The results could be classified according to types of farming as 
well as by rank of size of the farms. 

4. Net return on total farm assets (or : Net return). 

This is that part of the gross return which may be considered as the interest 
effectively earned on the whole agricultural assets. It can be found by subtract- 
ing farm' expenses from the gross return. It may also be obtained by adding 
togetlier the increase of the net agricultural capital (not considering cavSh balances), 
net cash receij)ts of the farm, contributions in kind of the farm to the farmer for 
his family consumption or non-agricultural undertakings and interests paid on 
farm debts (or rents paid), and then subtracting from the total thus arrived at “^e 
decrease of the net agricultural capital, the net cash expenses for the farm (including 
the taxes carried normally on the farm account and interest effectively paid on 
farm debts or rents paid), the contributions in kind of the farmer or of non-agricul- 


tural undertakings to the farm, as well as a fair wage claim for unpaid labour of 
the farmer and his family. 

The net return can be expressed in % of the total farm assets and tier unit 
of surface (hectare, acre). 

In re-addmg the taxes to tlie net return on farm a,s,set.s, one finds the Taxable 
net return. 


5. Gross return. 

This means the total increase of value obtained in one year through transform- 
ation exchange and revaluation. In order to set up the gross return and especi- 
ally also the gross return of the different branches the following principles must be 
kept in mind : 

(a) Must be considered as gross return : — 

(1) Cash receipts (including standing accounts at the end of the year, de- 
ductmg those at the beginning) for produce of the farm. 

(2) Value of contributions in kind from the farm to the household private 

account or non-agricultural undertakings. ' 

(3) Contributions in kind to the employees. 

(4) Value of the produce of the farm u.sed for the iiermanent improvements 
or repairs for the farm itself (wood for buildings or tools, etc., in .so far as forests 
have been considered to belong to the agricultural undertaking, etc.). 

( 5 ) Increase of farm .supplies on hand, livestock and such improvements 

as trees etc. at the clo.sing inventory. Prices jier unit at the end of the year ought 
m prmciple to be the same as tho.se at the beginning, an exception being admitted 
only if it is very likely that the articles considered can be sold before long with a 
price dinerence. ^ 

. ^ considered as gross return and tlierefore, if included under (,*) 

must be deducted : — ^ ' 

(I) Increase of value due to purchase of livestock, of trees and plants and 
of certam raw materials, e.specially such furnished to accessory branches of a special 
character or re,sold. However, purchases of feed, seed, manure and litter to lie 
used m the farm Itself must not be subtracted ; it is indeed fair that the value of 

produce obtained through the use of such raw materials Ik* considered as >^ross 
return. 

^ ^ Increase of value of land capital, improvements, buildings, implements 
whether they may result from new purchase or from an increa.se of the value 
per unit. 

(3) Decreases of farm supplies on hand normally intended for sale. 
t J U branch furnished to another branch in order to be trans- 

formed by it must appear only , under the gross return ot the latter, and in their 
total final value {e. g. hay turned into meat and milk; farm manure turned into 
wlieat or potatoes). 

id) The gross return can lie expres.sed in of the total agricultural assets 
and per unit of surface. It may also be expressed per working day. 

6 . Farm expenses. 

This is the total amount of sacrifices ot all kind made in order to obtain the 
gross return with the exception of a charge for interest on the whole as,sets. 

\a) Must be considered as farm expenses ; — 



(1) Wages of the paid labourers, including cash wages, board, contributions 

in kind from the farm, insurance, etc. j . r -i 

(2) A fair wage claim for unpaid labour of the farmer and his family. 

(3) Cash payments (cleared of outstanding bills) for current expenses. 

(4) Certain current expenses in shape of contributions from the farmer. 

(5) Decreases, at the clo.sing inventory, of supplies bought to be used on 
the farm and of field inventory. 

(6) Deineciatioii. 

(/;) When setting up farm expenses, the following principles must be observ- 
ed 

(1) Wage claim for members of the family. must be determined ujion the 
same basis as salaries of paid labour in the said country. 

(2) In case farm produce on hand intended to be used on the farm (hay, 
straw, etc.), have decreased from the opening to the closing inventory, the deficit 
shall be considered as if purchased ; in other words, the difference should not be 
subtracted from the gross return, but added to the farm expenses. 

(3) Increases, at the closing inventory, of supplies bought in order to be 
used in the farm must be subtracted from the farm expenses. 

(4) The interest paid on farm debts and rents paid must not be considered 

•us farm expenses. . , , . ^ u -a 

(5) Taxes on agricultural property or agricultural earnings must be consia- 

ered as farm expenses. , . . ^ 

(6) Depreciation charges must be reckoned by taking into account the num- 
ber of years the object considered will probably last and its final value. 

(c) Farm expenses may be expreSvSed in of the total farm assets and per 
unit of surface. It may also be expressed ])er working day. 

7. Cost of production. 

This is found by adding to the farm expenses a fair interest claim on the total 
farm assets For the interest rate upon land may Ire used as comparison the 
interest rate paid by banks .or by the State in the said country upon deposits or 
bonds affording high security, after deducting the taxes paid by tlie lender. The 
rate of interest on tlie “tenant’s capital” should be 0.5-2.5 % higher than the 
rate for the laud. For the whole farm assets, the average may be 4.5-5 ”/<> «i 
countries with normal credit conditions, 6-7 % in countries suffering from a lack 
of credit, 8-10 %, in colonies where risks are high. 


8 . Profits or Loss on total farm assets. 

This will be found by deducting from the return a fair interest claim on the 
farm assets. It may also be obtained by subtracting the cost of production from 
the gross return. When expressed in % of the gross return, it indicates the pro- 
portion in whicli the average price-index ought to have been higher or lower m 
otder that the cost of production be exactly covered. If expressed in % of the 
cost of production, it tells the proportion in which that cost should have been 
higher or lower in order that the year close without any loss or profit. 

(). Family farm earnings. 

This means the portion of the gross return which the farmer effectively 
receives, as remuneration for the use of his own capital (net agricultural capital) 
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and for the work done by himself and the members of his family. It is the jx^rtion 
of the gross return which the farmer and his family could have disposed of without 
the own capital diminishing. Family farm earnings can be found by deducting 
from the net return* the interest paid on debts and re-adding the fair wage claim 
reckoned for the work done by the operator and his family. 

10. Family labour earnings. 

This can be found by subtracting from the family farm earnings a fair interest 
claim for the own capital invested. It may be expressed per man’s working day 
of the farmer's family. 

11. Family capital return (or : Return on own capital). 

It will be found by deducting from the family farm earnings a fair wage claim 
for unpaid labour of the farmer and his family. It can be expressed in of the 
own net capital. 

12. Operators Profit or Loss. 

The Operator’s Profit or Toss will be found by deducting from the family farm 
earnings a fair wage claim for the uni)aid labour of the operator and his family, as 
well as a fair interest claim for own capital invested. It may be expressed in % 
of the farmer’s own capital. 

13. Social Income. 

The vSocial Income can be computed by adding together the net return on 
agricultural assets, a fair wage claim for the unpaid labour of the operator and his 
family, the wages paid to employees (including board), and the taxes. It is the gen- 
eral increase of value obtained by the community through the farm operation <and 
may be considered as a kind of "cleared up’’ gross return. 


14. Interest reiurn on " landlord's capital 

Subtracting from the net return a fair interest claim on the "tenant’s ’’ or 
operating capital gives the Interest return on " landlord's capital ". It can be exjmes- 
sed in % of the " Landlord’s capital 


Prof. lyaur gave a list in rrench, (Terinan .and luiglish of some of the principal 
terms used in farm account. We reproduce this list, and hope, later on, to jHiblish 
it in other languages as well. 

The following resolutions were voted by the Congress : 

I. 

The Congress approves the bases explained in Professor Taur’s dissertation 
towards the setting up of an International Statistic founded upon Farm Account- 
ing. The Farm Accounting Offices in the ditferent countries are invited to m,ake 
all use of the terminology described in that dissertation, jiiid to adopt, in the different 
languages, the terms which will be best suited to that purpose. 



SOME OF THE MAIN TERMS USED IN FARM ACCOUNTING 
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II- 

The Congress invites the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome to pur- 
sue its work concerning the institution of international statistics based upon harm 
Accounting, making use of the above-mentioned definitions and methods, and to 
engage a capable staff for that purpose. 

Dr. Laur has recently issued a circular to Farm Accountancy Bureaux and to 
Professors of Rural Economy and of Farm Accountancy urging that the termm- 
ologv adopted bv the Inteniational Congress of Agriculture should in future be ef- 
fectively applied in farm accountancy as well as in agricultural economics in gener^. 
He urges that the question whether .such and such a term is the best that can be 
found is less important than the necessity of employing a uniform terminology. 

XIVth International Congress of Agriculture (Bucharest 1929). 

ResoIvUTioNvS prkskntkd by Section II (Rurae Economy). 

On the report of Dr Ernest Eattr, Professor at the Federal Polytechnic vSchool in 

Zurich, the Congress : <..1.11 

As regards scientific orgatiisation of agricultural work ^ 

Records the fact that it constitutes an imixirtant means of contributing to the pro- 
gress and prosperity of agriculture and while considering that this question belongs to 
thrsphere of mril econoV. is of opinion that certain of the problenis that it raises 

can only be resolyed with the hel]) of methods proper to branches of science, such ^ 
the ]ihysiology of work, pvsychotechnics, rural engineering, which deal with special well- 

defined aspects of agricultural work. 1 . . 4- . 1 

Reconimends to the institutions concerned, national and international, e.spepally 
to the International Institute of Agriculture, and to the International Manapment to- 
titute to extend as widely as possible their iiwestigations for establishing the scientitic 
bases of the organisation of agricultural work, to encourage the exclmiip of mformation 
and to make provision for methods of propaganda and experiment likely to further the 
adoption by tanners of these principles of scientific management. 

As regard instruction in farm accoimtancy : — 1 r • . 4. iw; 1 Kxr 

Expresses the hope that it will be placed in the hands of instructors qualitied b> 

their knowledge of rural economy. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 
XIVth International Congress of Agriculture (Bucharest, 1929). 

RECOMMENDATION PRESENTED BY SECTION I (AciRICUETURAE ECONOMIC POLICY). 

The Coiigess, considering the disproportion which continues between the prices of 
agricultural products and the cost of production, psolves : , j • 4. . 4-;^„oi 

1 to recommend to farmers ; («) the foundation of national and Internationa 
Unions, having as object the organisation of the marketing of agricultual products and 
the exercise of influence on the formation of prices ; (h) the multiplication of warehousing 
accommodation and of issue of warrants on cereals ; . 4. 

2. to recommend to farmers and agricultural associpions of the different coxm- 
tries to give every attention to the problems relating to agricultural markets, and, with 

(rt) to organise inforiuation offices on prices, distribution of agricultural products 

and crop conditions in each country; , , A- • j i. 4: 

lb) to Tirepare an international agreement on the method of enquiry and statistics 
employed in the different countries, calling the attention of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome to the question. . 

3. to recommend to milk producers the formation of organisations on the 
basis of the experiments made in Switzerland. 
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CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 

Establishment and Work of the Farm Experiment Circles in Germany. 

The institution known as Experiment Circles (Vevsuchsrtfi^e) is one of consider- 
able importance for farm advisory work, for progress in technique and in farming 
organisation in German agriculture. The first of these were founded in the Ihovince 
of Saxony eight years ago. The institution had its origin in the idea of self- 
help. A number of large farms decided on carrying out field trials in common ; 
a farmer thoroughly qualified on the technical and scientific side was appointed 
on a full-time basis as Director of the experiments, and the cost incurred was shared 
on the basis of a unit of area. The trials were in the first instance to have a practical 
aim and and the outcome was to be in practice a utilisation of the technical and 
scientific experience gained. Any trials especially desired by individual farms: 
were carried out on the farms themselves ; the plan, lay out, and also the results 
were discussed by the farmers with the director. Much was accomplished by reg- 
ular conferences of the directors and accompanying exchange of views. The insti- 
tution of the Experiment Circles did not imply an}" sweeping away of the earlier 
organisation of experimental work ; the intention was merely to fill a gap wliich 
was becoming more and more apparent and the claims on experimental work were 
becoming greater. The experimental system as previously organised, owing to its 
limited resources, was not in the position to carry through so comprehensive a num- 
ber of trials as are nowadays required nor to give consideration to the lay out of 
the experiments in accordance with special de.sires. In view of the progress made 
^ 5 ^ iu the regions mentioned, anxiety was shown to go on to system- 

atic trials in regard to fertilisers, seeds, questions of working the soil, etc. It 
was hoped to achieve better standpoints than were reached oy the results of pre- 
vious trials carried out on other farms and in differing circumstances which owing 
to the marked differences occurring in natural and economic conditions could 
often only to a limited extent offer grounds for argument. From the beginning 
onwards very great value was attached to the collaboration and the exchange 
of views and experiences with scientific institutions. This was to the advantage 
of both side, and the transition path from theory to practice was shortened. 

The earlier experiment circles included large farms only, and the area dealt 
with by a circle varied from 3,000 to 7,000 hectares. The' results achieved were 
the more remarkable, as the farms belonging to the circle were hardly ever 
surpassed in respect of size and intensity of yield and general excellence of farm 
management. It was thus rightly felt that if the result was favourable in the case 
of these farms, it was sure to be so in the case of other farms, and hence the number 
of circles soon became greater. The latest list of the circles issued by the German 
Agricultural Society {jDcutschc I-j(ifidwiTtschufts-(jCscllschGft^ gave the number as 
over 600, and this number must by now be much larger. 

As the idea of the experiment circles gained ground the organisation of the 
circles underwent certain changes. The self-supporting principle which was orig- 
inally strongly emphasised could not be completely maintained. Apart from sub- 
sidies from public resources it would have been impos.sible to achieve any exten- 
sion of the scheme or to establish the circles on any large scale in farming di.stricts 
{Bezirke). In contradistinction to the self-supporting circles, which group only a 
limited number of large farms and have a director who gives his full time to the 
work, the farming experiment circles frequently embrace whole districts {Bezirke) 
and are attached to the School of Agriculture situated within the district. This 
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connection with the School of Agriculture partially solves the question of the &ianc- 
ing, the teachers of agriculture undertake to do the work of the experiment circles, 
and the additional costs are met by subsidies from the Reich, and from the State 
and communal authorities. 

The principal activity of the circles remains the work of experiment . trials 
of soil cultivation, fertilising, varieties, seed germination and control of pests. 
The importance of this experimental activity is clear from the consideration of 
a single fact. If it is remembered that fifty trials are carried out by one circle 
alone, with 600 circles the figure of 30,000 trials in farming practice is reached al- 
ready. The progress thus involved for many parts of the country is apparent 
from the comparison of the trials in certain parts carried out before and after the 
extension of the experimental work. Trials were carried out as follows ; 



In Baden 

In iOast Prussia 

1913 

about 50 

about 50 

1920 

160 

ICO 

1924 

173 

500 

1927 

1.946 

3^236 

1928 . . 

.... 180 

? 


4 The earlier number was thus in 1927 multiplied from 20 to 60 times and in 
^ 1028 for Baden 60 times. It is however rightly pointed out that a simple comparison 

between previous years and the present is not practicable, since previously the exper- 
iments made were mainly for show, whereas the present day trials are chiefly 
exact trials. The exact performance of all trials would involve unnecessary labour 
in many farming districts where the first essential is to apply what has been prov- 
ed of value on other farms. The work in the farming circles will be of a different 
type from that in the independent circles, and the farming circle will usually try 
from the first to go further and to embrace the whole farm. Actually the inde- 
pendent circles do not confine themselves merely to the field trials work although 
that is their main activity; many circles have gone beyond their original function 
as unions for supervision of crop lands and have extended their activity also to other 
bmnches of farming (stock-breeding, pasture land, etc.) and engage in questions 
of farm organisation and management. The experiment circles of the larger 
hold as a matter of course, joint conferences on the results of trials and on field 
observation visits, but in the farming districts a still greater importance attaches to 
these. The tenacity with which many farmers hold to traditional methods makes it 
verv hard to win them over by words alone to any progressive step, and they will 
be more inclined to admit that the innovators are right if they are actually shown 
on the spot the defects in the old methods, the success of a sound method of culti- 
vation, fertilising and selection of varieties, or the satisfactory and successful working 
of a new implement or a new madiine. The final aim of the farming exj^riment 
circles is thus the formation of a general comprehensive farm advisory service. For 
this reason it was expedient to form a closer connection with the existing agricultmal 
advisory centres and the agricultural schools, whereby these two types of institu- 
tion also profited. The system of farming experiment circles and a^cultural 
instruction are by their very nature closely connected, and for the attainment of 
a complete result they must supplement each other. The idea of the farming 


experiment circle and its linking with the school thus viewed contains nothing 
new, but is an up to date intensification and rationalization as well an establish- 
ment of a permanent arrangement due to the sound working of the experiment 
circles and their resj^nsibility to well known large farms. In conclusion one point 
may still be emphasised. In many districts the work of the circle is extended to 
the question of pastureland which except in a few progressive districts has not 
received the same attention as arable land. In order to begin at the foundations 
in this activity, many circles lay out, in conjunction with the pavSturage unions where 
such exist, demonstration grass plots alongside of the plots for trial of varieties, 
and here good and poor grasses, forage plants and weeds are grown side by side! 
The farmers then see which grasses and herbs they actually have on their meadows 
and pastures and which they ought to have in given circumstances. 

In the provinces the Exijeriment Circles have formed themselves into labour 
unions. The function of these unions is to give effective support to the individual 
circles, by advice, supply of information, exchange of views, prevention of over- 
lapping, unification of experimental technique and of the application of the trials, 
lightening and perfecting of the work by courses of instruction for the direc- 
tors, widening the scope of the work of the whole organisation by new initiatives 
and facilitating these by means of the collective experience. The German Agri- 
cultural Society has given close attention to the activity of the experiment circles 
and, by means of its special Committee and by the joint work for the experiment 
circles as a whole, has dome much to define the functions, and organisation of the 
circles, and for their further development. 

H. B. Iv. 


The Chambers of Agriculture in the Economic Life of Austria. 

The severe food shortage coinciding with the foundation of the Austrian Re 
public made it essential to take immediate steps for the encouragement of agri- 
cultural production, and thereby the most important share in the rebuilding of 
the State fell to the farming class. Much anxiety was accordingly felt by the farm- 
ing population to secure representation of their own interests more especially as 
the representation of trade and industry in the Chambers of Commerce since idQq 
and that of workers and employees in the Chambers of Labour since 1920 had 
proved factors of great influence in provincial economic policy. 

After a detailed study of the Chamber s)^stem in Southern Germany (Bava- 
ria) a law for the establishment of a Peasant Farmers' Chamber in Lower Austria 
was prepared and passed. The other Provinces of the Federation soon followed 
the example of Lower Austria. Provincial Farmers' Chambers were set up in 
Vorarlberg by a law of 10 March 1925 and in Burgenland by one of 13 March 
1925 . In Tirol the existing Provincial Agricultural Council (Landes kidturr at) 
was converted by a law of 27 January 1928 into a Chamber of Agriculture but 
retained its historical title. In Carinthia, Styria and Upper Austria legislation 
for the formation of Chambers of Agriculture also came before the Provincial Diets 
for ratification. In Salzburg the Provincial Agricultural Council (Landes kidtnr rat) 
was re-organised, but the chamber system has not so far been introduced. 

The fundamental idea of the Peasant Parmer.s’ Chamber system is to group 
the persons engaged in agriculture and forestry in a province, by means of direct 
voting, so as to form a strictly autonomous representation of their interests, com- 
pletely independent of the provincial authorities. The Chambers possess their own 
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right of assessing taxes and have subordinate organisations in the form of district 
Chambers, or district associations in the different parts of the provm^. In ad- 
dition to the direct representation of interests it also falls to 
publicly and with legal right for the promotion of agriculture. Ihe Ch^bers ot 
Agriculture accordingly represent the legally established general orgamsation of 
all the farmers of a province, which gives them a certain official and authOTta^ve 
character. This distinguishes them from the agrkultural societies and otber tree 
agricultural unions, which have only the usual rights of unions and hence ^ 
way possess competencies or rights going beyond the measure o union rig 
In respect of these societies the vState reserves to itself the work of encourage- 
ment of agriculture. The independent position gives the Chambers of Agricul- 
ture also in respect of the co-operative system a certain supermr position, since 
the co-operative system represents only a part of the whole agricultural organisa- 
tion, which finds in the Chamber its actual and representative apex organisation. 
In Lower Austria this fact finds obvious expression 111 that the Lower Austrian 
Chamber of Agriculture has the legal right of audit of all the agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies in the province, nearly i,0oo in number. j-.- 1 

The right to take part in the election to the Chambers is as a rule conditiorm 
on the possession of a minimum area of land. In Lower Austria, for example the 
right to vote is granted, speaking generally, to all farmers who possps at least 
one hectare in land used for agricultural purposes, gardening or vine-growmg 
also if thev possei^s less than one hectare and practise farming on their own account 
as principal occupation ; also to tenants and holders in emphyteusis of agricultural 
parcels of land, if they work these on their own account as their principal calling. 
Teachers or instructors on agriculture also have a vote. In the other provincp, 
the prerequisites for voting differ only so far that there is a difference in the size 
of the holding which secures the right to vote. 

As regards the place for the representation of the interests of farm workers 
in the ’ Chambers of Agriculture, in Vorarlberg facilities are given to workers 
for direct representation in the Chamber, as was originally intended for Lower 
Austria. Also in the Tyrol, the right of voting belongs to farm workers in so far 
as they have the vote for the Diet. The legislative project for Carinthia provides 
the right of voting for farm workers, who have worked at least 3 years uninto- 
ruptedly in Carinthia at agriculture or forestry and hold the right to vote in the 
Diet, in the remaining provinces the question of the right of voting of farm 

workers is not vet made clear. . 

The Chamlrers of Agriculture have a very wide and comprehensive sphere 
of activity. In accordance with the provisions of the law, the Chambers have the 
Tight to give their opinion on projects of law and on ordinances of the hederal (xov- 
ernment if affecting the interests of agriculture, before the introduction into the 
legislating bodies. Further there come within the sphere of the Chambers all 
questions of agrarian policy, commercial' and fiscal policy, the tariff system, legal 
advice, agricultural labour system and agricultural social insurance, encouragement 
of co-operation, tax assessment, etc. With a view to arriving at ttmformity o 
procedure and more especially in respect of the attitude towards the important 
economic and financial problems of the whole of Austria, an executive committee 
of the whole of the Chambers of Agriculture and Councils of Agriculture has been 
formed, known as the Presidential Conference {Prdstdentenkonferenz) the busi- 
ness of’ which is transacted at the Lower Austrian Provincial Chamber of Agri- 

culture. connection with farm management advisory work and promotion of cul- 


tivati^n fresh work has fallen to the Chambers. Reference should here be made 
to the foimdation of the accountancy offices, which were first established in 1924 
after a detailed study of the Swiss farm accountancy system, in connection with 
the Lower Austrian Chamber, and later became introduced into all Chambers of 
Agriculture. The promotion of cultivation, as it is at present carried on by the 
Chambers, has alread^^ achieved considerable results, both as regards increased 
production and in the improvement of production in Austrian agriculture. With- 
in less than 10 years the crop yields in wheat and rye have doubled, in barley 
have trebled, in potatoes they are fivefold and in sugar beet tenfold. Thanks 
to the initiative of the Chambers of Agriculture in 1926, six million Austrian 
schillings were devoted out of the loan of the League of Nations to the establish- 
ment of dairies, and 53 new co-operative dairies, including Alpine cheese-fac- 
tories, were formed in the whole of Austria. There has been a tenfold increase 
within seven years only in the milk delivery to Vienna. A number of co-opera- 
tive distilleries were erected with a view to utilising the surplus of potatoes. The 
Chambers of Agriculture are at present deliberating on the introduction of a 
comprehensive regulation of the s^le and marketing of live stock. The standard- 
isation of agricultural products was also introduced by means of the Chambers, 
while marks were established for butter of home production, Austrian wines, etc. 

A special share in the activities of the Chambers is devoted to the subject 
of agricultural education, both in schools and after school. In certain provinces 
of the Federation the institutions for agricultural education have been transferred 
to the Chambers of Agriculture. In other provinces negotiations are proceeding 
so that there are at present some institutions which are still under provincial 
administration, as also already some which have l)een founded by the Chambers 
of Agriculture. Their activity also extends to establishment of research and 
experimental work as well as to the initiation of agriculbnal shows. 

The success of the system of Chambers of Agriculture has won for it the com- 
plete confidence of the peasant farming class as well as the recognition and support 
of the other social strata of Austria. 

M. T. 


DojyFi'SS, Dr. Engelbert : Das Kammervsystem in der Lanclwirtschatt Osterreichs. Die 
iMudwirischaft, Nos. 4. 5 and 6. Vienna, April, May and June, 1929. 

Die Forderungen der Landwirtschaft an die neue Regienmg. Vollversammhmg der 
Nieder-osterreicliischen Landes-Landwirtscliaftskamnier. Ibidem, No. 5. 

Voti der Nieder-osterreicliischen f^andes-Latidwirtschatfskamnier. Landivirsckaft- 
liche Genossenshafls-Zeitung, No. 10, 27 May 1929.’ 


XIVth International Congress of Agriculture (Bucharest, 1929). 

RESOIyUTIONS PRESENTED BY vSECTION III (CO-OPERATION) . 

1. The consumers’ cooperative societies and the ])roducers’ societies have a cotn- 
inon aim, each in their own sphere contributing to reduce tlie suj)reniacy of ca|)ital over 
labour and to do away with earnings without full justification : 

the Congress considers that collaboration between these co-operative .societies 
in view of a common action and for the advantage of producers and consumers alike 
is essential. 


It would be desirable to recommend as a formula a collaboration based on ttie equal- 

.m.llt2a“!?SlSrS“iS.tr.t.. « s^n „ poribl. a. cwipo- 

ative societies in national co-operative Unions. «*,//,*- alia that of 

The obiect of these agricultural Unions or Federations will be, ^nter am, ot 

exchange veLlySte^S the agricultural Federations of other countnes so that 
rn^^y^info^Xrmly be avaifc at any moment for any Federation on the 

''""trco-l^th^SerlionS^^^^ L“dvTSf oration .on m^ures of imspec- 
tion, taV^I^?fof~-o5-ative societo which have been taken in ea^ 

3. The Congress affirms the necessity of an international oManlsation of a^cuhmal 
co-o^rative soSeties, with a view to mee,^ the cr^t needs of 
ratios and recommends the formation of organisations capable of arranging credit 

exchanges.^^^ of the need tliat the agricultural co-operative societies of the diff^nt 
countries should support the interests of co-operators, as an integral P^t of ^e activ - 

ito rf^e In^atWal Commission of Agriculture, and in order to facilitate a more 

IhSoughinveSto of the question of the .direct relations between the org^i^ons 
rrf nr,XcersrnfSose of consumers, the Congress affirms the necessity of for^g 
Tti&hfthe International Commission of Agriculture a special committee with the duty 

'^Th^comSttL" I’s'to be for?n®^"e “SgSeTofXnl^^^^ 
operative Nations' which are memLrs of the International Commission of Agn- 

culture a^ P _ Congress requests the International Commission erf Agricul- 

ture It P^is to s^fAon the dSegates of the agricultural Confederations for i November 
1929, at latest. 


LAND SYSTEMS 

The Agrarian Reform in Finland. (Conclusion). 

5 . The law of 1922 on land settlement. - The purchase of lands for settlement. 

In accordance with this law, with the assistance of the State and of the com- 
munes and with financial support from the State, citizens of 

conditions laid down in section 3 of the law are to be supplied with agricultural 
lands or homesteads or additional lands for settlement. No P^^on however has 
an absolute right to receive lands, and lands can only be assigned within the limit 
of credits allocated for the purpose. The object of the law is to P«vent imme- 
diate recourse being had to expropriations ; an endeavour should be made t 
obtain lands as far as possible by amicable arrangement. I- or this reason, and 
in order that landless persons may have the opportunity of making the purchase 
themselves, it is possible, under the law, to pay the purchase price m advance 
to the owner by means of a charge on the public, funds. In that case if it 
been agreed that the selling price should be paid through the mterinediary o 
the State, the purchaser must apply to the land settlement committee of the com- 
mune where the land is situated for a certificate proving that he is entitled to take 
up lands, that the land purchased is suitable for settlement, that the purchase 
will encourage land settlement and that the price and other conditions are equit- 
able. When this certificate is passed to the surveyor m the course of operations, 
the method of paving the selling price to the owner out of the public funds is 
laid down as part of the dqcree of distribution in resect of the new property. 

If the matter cannot be so arranged, and it is decided to have recourse to t 
aid of the authorities, written application for permission must be made to the 
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local land settlement committee or, if the applicant lives in a town or in a bor- 
Department of Dand Settlement, or also to the land settlement 
committee of the commune where the desired lands are situated. As the appli- 
cant has not the right to indicate the position of the lands to be taken on his be- 
half, it is more advantageous for him to try to come to a preliminary agreement 
with the landowner for the transfer of a plot of land. 

If the applications addressed to the land settlement committee are unac- 
companied, by offers of sale on the part of the landowners or if it has not been 
possible to approve such offers, the committee must undertake to form, in the 
State forest situated on the territory of the commune, holdings for the applicants, 
in the manner laid down by the law on land settlement in the State forests. But 
if lands can be found on the farms on State lands, in accordance with the provi- 
sions enacted on this subject such lands should be first used for land settlement. 
If there are not enough State lands, then the committee should apply to the De- 
partment of hand vSettlement to know if, in another commune in the same admin- 
istrative area, vState lands or other lands have been reported to the Department as 
fit for settlement which could be assigned to applicants. In the next place any 
lands should be utilised which the owners may have freely offered previously to 
the committee to be purchased thorough its intermediary. If these lands are 
still msufiicient for the applicants, the committee, should issue, following the 
usual method adopted for communal announcements, a notice instructing jni- 
vate owners the commune and the parish to make to the committee within 30 
days from the date of publication offers for the sale of land ; if no offer is made 
within that time and if there are not forthcoming among the lands freely offered 
in another commune of the same administrative area enough lands for making 
an equitable assignment among the applicants, the committee may decide to 
obtain the lands required by means of expropriation. This method may not 
however be resorted to until it has l)een made clear in the way just explained 
that it is not practicable to find lands on State property nor to make an amicable 
arrangement. 

Among individuals, as well as among associations, societies and co-o])erative 
societies which are not conducted in the general interest, all persons or bodies 
corporate possessing more than 200 hectares of lands or 400 in the department of 
Oulu, not counting lands not cultivable, are subject to expropriation. On the 
other liand, those who do not live on their property are obliged to submit to 
expropriation, even if the area is smaller ; the case is however different when 
the property has been reasonably well cultivated and if the area is less than 
40 hectares, or than c)5 hectares in Lapland and in the similar regions of North- 
ern Finland. The lands possessed by the vState and those which have been 
surrendered for purposes of public utility cannot on the other hand be expro- 
priated. If the owner lives on his estate or on one of his estates, he is obliged 
to surrender at most a percentage of his land equal to the number of hundreds 
of hectares he possevsses, but only 5^^ per cent, if he has more than S.noo hectares. 
Out of 550 hectares, at most 25 ha. must be surrendered and out of 7075 ha. 
at most 3500 ha. But if the owner does not live on his estate or on one of 
his estates, and if one of these is not reasonably well cultivated, expropriation 
may be made on one of the properties in poor condition, of so much land that 
there does not remain more to the owner than 4C> hectares at least, or 95 ha, in 
Lapland and similar regions. 

When a land owner has surrendered the part of his land which was liable to 
expropriation, he is exempt from all further expropriation as far as that pro- 
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mrtv is concerned, even if his obligations were greater in consequence of sub- 
sequent purchases of lands. It is the same thing if he has transferred after 3 e- 
cember 1921 a parcel of land subject to expropriation to a person to whom lands 
can be supplied in virtue of the law on land settlement. In a case of this kn . 

It ”s onlv if the property falls into a state of dilapidation that the owner may 
liable to an expropriation. In any case on a property liable to 
systematically cultivated, well tended pasturelands or gra^s land and othe i 
cels es.sential to a systematic and remunerative undertaking cannot be expropriat- 
ed, and it is the same with parcels that the owner uses as building land, storage, 
wardens, gravel or sand pits, etc. 

Also, at the time of the expropriations, forests es^ntial to the poiierty or 
to the leased land to be surrendered must not be touched , nor forests which it 
would be of advantage to preserve on account of the valuable species ot timber 
growing there or on account of the scientific forestry improvements introduced. 
In general, the expropriations do not affect the territories which have manifestly 
a greater value if they are used for purposes other than laud settlement. It 
may be remarked here that the land owner may keep for himself as much land 
as he requires, with the view to each of his children receiving a property of 40 
or 91 hectares. The fact that a land is leased or placed m .some other manner 
at the disposal of a third party does not prevent it from being expropriated, if 
the tenant does not enjoy the right of redemption. On the farms on btate lands 
belonging to ecclesiastics or chantries, only the parcels can expropriated which 
are liable to be sold in conformity with the Law of 4 August 1922 after the scheme 
for utilisation drawn up in accordance with the law has been approved 

The procedure in regard to an expropriation is as follows '. the local land set- 
tleitient committee prepares, on the basis of an extract fronr the am suivey 
obtained from the Surveyors’ Office of the department, a 1st of land owners who 
are liable to expropriation. The estates are entered on this list m the order m 
which they will be submitted to expropriation. The first place is given to neglected 
estates or those which are the subject of speculation, then those lielonging to as- 
sociations, companies and co-operative societies for the sale of timber the so e 
object of which is not farming. Tlien come the scattered parcels (if laige estates 
and lands that can be utilised for land settlement while inflicting the least injury- 
on the owner. ■ In the last place come the estates where there has been purchased, 
in accordance with the law on land settlement, the largest area which can be 
ajipropriated of rented lands subject to the law on the purchase of lands. 

On the basis of this list, the committee next establishes with the as.sistance 
of the inspector of land settlement, a preliminary scheme for the purchase o1 
lands. In this scheme are indicated the number of hectares which can be expro- 
priated on the estates, and what lands the commission proposes to purchase 
The scheme must be exhibited, accompanied by maps and jjlans at the lown 
hall and land owners and applicants for land have the right to offer remarks on 
the subject at a special meeting of the committee. If the owner prefers to sur- 
render lands in another locality than that proposed by the committee, the wishes 
of the owner mu.st be res^iected, when the land is such that an applicant can fair y 
be installed If the owner owns several properties m the commune, one o 
these may be expropriated as a whole on his request while the obligation ceases 

for all the others. . , , a 4.u^ 

After that, taking into account so far as possible the observations made, the 

committee draws out a definitive scheme in which appear the parcels of each estate 
which will be expropriated and the number of lands for cultivation, the home- 
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steads or additional lands for settlement. According to the principles e.xplained 
in the law on land settlement in State forests, and with due regard to local 
condiUons for agriculture and trade, agricultural lands must acquire in addition 
at most 20 hectares of cultivated or cultivable lands and enough wooded 
lands for the normal growth to supply the requirements of the property. In 
Southern Finland and in similar regions not more than 20 hectares of forests 
in growth may be given and not more tlian 75 hectares in Lapland and in the 
regions of Northern Finland resembling Lapland. Und for homesteads must be 
such as to make possible, in addition to land for the buildings, a kitchen garden 
and a potato field large enough for requirements. The homesteads will not be 
more than 2 hectares, unless the position of the parcels or other cau.scs make a 
larger area essential. The price of the parcels to be surrendered is estimated 
according to the pric-es ruling in the district ; however for land intended for cul- 
tivation not more should be paid than the price paid on the average over the 
last five years in the sales by private contract in the district for similar lands 
purchased for a farm. The sowings, the valuable trees, the buildings and the other 
advantages purchased with the land are always paid at current rates. As valu- 
able trees must be considered all conifers the diameter of which is i8 cm. tir more 
at a height of six metres from the ground, as well as all trees which have 
.special value on account of their size, their kind or their rarity. The land pur- 
chase plan, in resiiect of which the applicants and the landowners may Iiand’'in 
objections in writing, is then sent to the Land Settlement Department for appro- 
val, The decision of the Department, which is communicated to the.se concerned 
by the committee, may be submitted by the landowners, but not by the applicants, 
to the Land Distribution Tribunal for approval. Appeal against the judgment 
of this Tribunal may be made to the Supreme Court. 

The State pays in advance the purchase price to the owner, partly in cash and 
partly in bonds at 7 per cent, or lower according to the rate of interest ruling. 
If the price is iiiarks or less, it is paid entirely in rnone}*, as is the price of 

the sowings, the valuable trees and the buildings. The landowner may draw this 
sum from the State Bank on t May of the year following the registration o the 
new settlement holding in tlie Land Register. 

If the settler has not made a homestead within the three years following his 
entry into possession, and if, in the ca.se cf a holding intended for cultivation he 
has not begun to farm it. the Land Settlement Department ma> on the proposal 
of the committee declare that he has forfeited his rights to the pro])erty He will 
then be repaid whatever he has already paid for his holding, less however any de- 
preciation there may be as a result >J neglect or the sale of timber. 

A brief mention may be made of the provisions of the land settlement law 
on the subject of the holdings acquired by the limited liability companies engaged 
m the timber trade in evasion of the law. According to the Ordinance of 15 Jan- 
uary 1925 those companies, co-operative societies and associations which engage 
m the timber trade, in saw milling or in any industry which utilises forest pro- 
ducts as raw materials, have not the right to acquire cultivated or cultivable 
parcels along with the forests that are essential to their activity, excerit by per- 
mission granted in each case by the Government. A number Of societies have 
not however conformed to these provisions, but have purchased entire estates in 
the name of companies formed for the purpose or in the name of fictitious buyers, 
w tatistics show that in 1925-26, such bodies had .succeeded in securing 1174 estates 
for a total area of 351,075 hectares. With a view to the readiustmeiit of so 
contused a legal situation, m respect of estates acquired illegally by the timber 
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companies, it was enacted in the Law known as the Law on Surrender of 
S May 1925, that the companies must surrender m the first place the lands 
in respect of which they had no right in virtue of the Ordinance of 1915. and the 
lands required for land settlement. The Land Settlement Departont must, 
after enquiry, decide which parts of the estates are to be surrendered and after 
that the companies have three years in which to sell the lands to be surrendered. 
Altliough the object of the law is to make these lands available for landless per^ns, 
it is not intended to force the companies to act in this way , and all that has been 
done is to require them to offer these lands first to the State, then to the com- 
mune. in order that the land settlement authorities may be able to see that 
the lands suitable for land settlement are utilised for that purimse. It is not 
yet possible to state tlie extent of the lands whicli are to be surrendered in the 
771 estates notified to the Department, as the law has only just come mto force, 
judging from the enquiries already made, it seems that the law imposing this 
restoration must have a great influence on the supply of additional lands for 
holdings that are too small, especially in many cases on that of wooded and pas- 
ture lands The law does not fix the purchase price of these lands, but as the 
profit made on them must be paid to the State, there is no reason to think that 
any great difficulties will be encountered in this connection. 


(). The voluntary land setllemeni work oj the State. 

This work is effected under the management of the Land Settlement I^part- 
ment and the land .settlement conunittees with the funds of the Land SettleiMnt 
Bank in accordance with the law of 3 June 1927 on the financing of land settle- 
ment The funds are administered by the Department and utilised . (a) for the 
purchase of estates by the State in view of the land settlement ; ( 6 ) for granting 
loans to communes for enabling them to buy estates suitable for land settlement , 
(c) for making loans on short term through the intermediary of the commune 
and on its security, to persons who have voluntarily sold lands m accordance 
with the law on land settlement ; (d) for granting loans to communes for the pur- 
pose of making land settlement loans in accordance with the law, for the erection 
If the necessary buildings and for clearing for the first crops to ^7 

the legal right to acquire lands. Loans may also be made from the land settle- 
ment fund to communes who use them to give subsidies to meet the purchase 
price of lands to persons who have purchased land previously rented, or who have, 
in some other wav procured lands with a view to taking up farimng, and wto have 
acquired these lands after I January 1918 without having had recourse to State 
aid to pay the purchase price. The holders of lands previously rented may in 
addition obtain loans for erection of necessary buildings or for their repair. 

Loans are granted for the following purposes : , ■ , a 

la] for the purchase of an agricultural holding which must include such 
an extent of cultivated and cultivable lands that an average family can conveniently 
cultivate it mainlv by their own labour. This area is in South F^and fiv 
hectares at least, and as a rule not more than 20 hectares m all of cultivated and 
cultivable land. In addition a sufficient extent of forest land for its normal groirth 
to supply the wood for the holding is included up to 20 hectares in Sou^ern 
Finland and similar regions, and in Lapland and the similar regions of Northern 

Finland up to not more than 55 hectares ; ^ t 

(il for the purchase of a homestead holding which must include at least 
enough land to make possible, in addition to the building land, a garden and a 
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potato field of adequate size, the whole not to exceed 2 hectares, unless the 
situation of the parcels or other circumstances make a larger area essential ; 

(c) for the purchase of additional lands intended, together with the hold- 
ing already formed to constitute an agricultural holding similar to those coming 
under (a) ] 

(d) for the erection of the necessary buildings on the new holdings which 
were without dwelling house or stabling at the time (h application for the loan, 
and for erection of buildings and especially stabling becoming necessary after the 
purchase of supxdementary lands; 

(e) under the form of cultivation loans for the clearing of lands not i)re- 
viously brought under cultivation, for the sinking of drains and the construction 
of roads on the new holdings which did not possess enough cleared land, or on 
holdings, formed only by the purchase of additional lands ; 

f /) for the purchase of supplementary pastureland and for making meadow land; 

(g) under the form of exceptional loan to the owner of a feudal holding 
freed from dues or of a farm, for the payment of the part not paid of the price of 
his lands or of the debt contracted. 

Anyone receiving a loan from the fund for the i)urchase of lands is required 
to show ; 1. tliat he has attained the age of majoritv’ and has not been convicted 
of an offence entailing forfeiture of civil rights, and that he has free disj)osal of 
himself and his j)roj)erty ; 2. that he does not already possess land, nor occu])y in 
tenancy an)' rented land which he is entitled to purchase in accordance with the 
law in force on purchase of rented lands ; 3. that he undertakes within a term 
of three years from the time he enters into possession of his holding to build 
thereon a dwelling house if one is not included in the purchase with the holding, 
and also if the holding is one intended for farming, to begiii its cultivation ; 

4. that he is not in a j^osition to acquire at the same time and independent!)' of 
State assistance another j)lot of land and to erect on it the necessar)' buildings ; 

5. that he has not formerly owned a holding so constituted by the State land set- 
tlement policy or tliat of the commune, or purchased under the legislation in 
force on the ])urchase of rented lands, and subsequently disjiosed of such land for 
sjiec H lati ve jiu rposes . 

In addition, any person desirous of obtaining a loan for the purchase of land 
for cultivation must be capable of farming it and must possess the necessary 
impleinents or have sufiicient credit or resources for their jnirchase. Children of 
a landowner or of a tenant are equally eligible to obtain a loan on the conditifins 
set out : in the case of an owner dying after making application for the loan, his 
son has the right to obtain it since the land is to be purchased from a jiropert)' 
a share of which he would have inherited. 

The owner of an already existing holding or the tenant of a rented land 
who is cultivating his property or his rented land systematically and who has 
cleared the cultivable lands so as to bring them under cultivation and who wishes 
to acquire more land may, if his request is considered to be well grounded and 
necessary, obtain a loan. Anyone applying to the fund for a building loan 
must show that he has acquired an agricultiiral holding or a homestead or ad- 
ditional lands for settlement. Anyone ap^dying for a cultivation loan must 
show that he has acquired an agricultural holding or additional lands. 

At the time of the examination of applications for building or culti\'ation 
loans, it must also be established that no jirice higher than that ] described by tlie 
law has been paid for the holding or for the additional lands and that the economic 
position of the axrplicant is not compromised by debts contracted. 
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Holdings established by the help of the funds of the bank and transferred with 
right of possession to the landless population, and also the holdings the formation 
of which is facilitated by these funds, must be subject to the legislation m force 

on land settlement holdings. . t * 1 * 

The Land Settlement Fund loans are given on the surety of at least two per- 
sons who are shown to be solvent and who are approved by the Committee, it 
the loan exceeds 5000 marks, a mortgage must always be obtained on theproj^rty. 
The lower limit of the loans is 1000 marks. For the purchase of agricultural hold- 
ings and additional lands, loans of 6o,ooo>arks at most are made, for the purchase 
ot homesteads, loans, of 15.000 marks at most. For buildings on the agricultural 
holdings, loans of 20,000 marks at most are granted, and for additional Ian s, 
loans of 15,000 marks at most, not however more than 75 i)er cent, of the value ot 
buildings, and for crops at most 75 per cent, of actual expenses without exceeding 

C)n loans for the purchase of lands, given by the fund, the interest is in general 
4 per cent, per annum, and on loans for building or cultivation it is 5 per cent 
per annum. The loans for the purchase of agricultural holdings and additional 
lands must be amortised at latest in 22 years and those for the purchase of a 
homestead in 15 years at most. The building loans must be repaid by amortisation 
in a period of 10 to 20 years and cultivation loans in a period of from 5 to 15 years. 

Loans for purchase of additional pasturelands are granted on farmland where 
the area of the cultivated fields is at most 10 hectares, the maximum sum loaned 
being 6 000 marks. An additional 6,000 marks at most may be lent for formation 
of meadows on farmlands of the area stated. Exceptional loans are granted under 
certain restrictions up to the end of 1929, to independent tenants and to other 
small holders, for the payment of the part not yet paid of tlie price of the land 
or of the debt contracted for this purchase. 

Out of the funds allotted by the Legislature for the land settlement work of 
the .State a sum of 2 millions of marks was in 1922 placed at the disposal of the 
Department of Land .Settlement for improvement of housing accommodation 
of agricultural workers. During the years tliat followed, the Department also 
received fresh subsidies for this purpose, so that at the end of 1928 the totd sum 
available was 21,145.000 Finnish marks. In accordance with the Imes laid down 
on 15 July 1922 by the Council of Ministers, loans are made from this fund through 
the communes to Tiersons depending for their livelihood on farm work or sub- 
sidiary occupations or on manual or vocational occupations m connection with 
agriculture. The loans are granted for the construction of dwellings consisting 
of two or three rooms that can lx? heated, on land belonging to the applicant or on 
State land or communal land the lease of which must run for at least 20 years. 
The land .settlement committee of the commune deals with the allocation of these 
loans as well as of the land settlement funds, but the.se loans with the building plans 
must be submitted to the approval of the Department. The loans vary between 
5,000 and I 2 ,oo 0 marks, but tliey must not exceed 75 ix;r cent, of the value ot 
the buildings. The interest is four and a half per cent, and the loan is amortised 
in 15 years Out of the interest, the commune is empowered to use one per 
cent to cover expenses, the remainder, three and a half per cent, may be distri- 
buted by the Department of Land Settlement under the form of building prizes 
of 500 to 1500 marks to those who have obtained the loans. Up to the end of 
I()28, the Department has granted in all 2,594 building loans. 

In 1927. a law was passed relating to the fund to inovide “ homes for all , 
a fund from which loans for the objects already mentioned may also be allotted. 
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7 - — ' The luw on land settlement holdings. 

As the State and individuals have made sacrifices and will continue to make 
them in (»rder to improve, by the help of land settlement, the jx)sition of the 
landless i)opulation, it is essential to see to it that what has been achieved may 
be maintained. Por this reason it is not possible to leave quite apart from State 
supervision and control the holdings formed for the landless population. The 
law of 1918 on the expropriation of lands held on farming lease and the ordinance 
of the same year on small holdings, already contained provisions restricting the 
enjoyment of these holdings. These provisions have now been cancelled and are 
replaced by the law of 29 May on land settlement holdings. 

Under this law fall all the holdings formed by expropriation in virtue of the 
law of 1918 in regard to the purchase of rented lands and of that of 19^4 fishing 
tenures, as well as holdings formed by the purchase, by voluntary agreement, of 
rented lands, and paid for in advance out of the public funds. The law applies 
also to holdings formed for land settlement purposes, by purchase or otherwise, on 
farms on vState lands and the wooded lands of the State and on the farms on eccle- 
siastical lands. It applied also to holdings formed in virtue of the law on land 
settlement, and to holdings established either directly or indirectly by the State or 
the commune for the benefit of the landless population, or to those the establish- 
ment or purchase of which has been facilitated by State loans. The bbject of this 
law is to secure that these 'holdings remain in the hands of the landless popula- 
tion ; it is also intended to prevent speculation and to keep the price of hold- 
ings in relation to their value and their yield capacity, so that, even if the land 
settlement holding changes hands, the new holder can make something out of it 
and even prosper in spite of the price which he has to pay. With this object 
first the State, and then the commune have the right, when a holding which was 
formerly a land settlement holding or a part of one is sold or changes owner, to 
repurchase it with priority at a price estimated in the manner prescribed by the 
law. In addition the permission of the land settlement committee must be asked 
for the leasing of a land settlement holding or of a part of one, and the committee 
- may forbid the same per.son to own several land settlement holdings. vSuch a 
holding can no longer be divided between owners without the consent of the com- 
mittee. In addition if the holding has been formed in virtue of the law of 1918 on 
the exqnopriation of rented lands, the crops and the buildings must be maintained, 
in good condition and insured against fire, otherwise the expropriation price paid 
in advance by the vState may be revoked. 

The law does not limit the right of the owner to sell timber belonging to the 
holding ; sale of timber is only prohibited during the time that the agricultural 
holdings are subject to priority of purchase by the vState or the commune. On the 
other hand, by the law of 28 April 1925, the utilisation of forests is restricted on 
agricultural holdings which were formerly land settlement holdings and are formed 
oh the State forests and State lands or ecclesiasticariands or constituted in virtue 
of the land settlement law. In so far as such a holding is a pledge for the credit 
of the State, and in so far as it is a question of holdings formed in the State for- 
ests or in accordance with the land settlement law. on which the necessary dwell- 
ing houses and farm buildings have not been erected, nor have as much as two 
hectares of farmland been cleared and brought under cultivation, the timber can- 
not 1^ sold if the probable consequence would' be to interfere with the regular 
meeting of requirements of the holding in forest products or to render the credit 
of the State insecure. It is for this reason that the settler must give notice 30 



days in advance to the local land settlement committee of any cuttings he intends 
to make and the committee may forbid the sale or felling of the timber. 

l^e holding remains subject to the provisions of the law during 20 years be- 
ginning from the time of registration on the hand Register. A holding formed in 
the State forests or in virtue of the land settlement law is however only freed on 
the basis of a decision of the Department of Land Settlement as soon as there has 
been constructed on the homestead a dwelling house and outhouses and as soon 
as at least two hectares of farmland has been brought under cultivation. 

III. — The RKwSuets of the Land Settee ment Work. 

I. The conversion of rented lands into freehold. 

This undertaking is nearly completed. Up to the end of 1925 the farm leas- 
ing committees dealt with in all 90,296 purchasers of rented lands (i) including 
80,252 feudal holdings situated on private property, 5,128 such holdings situated 
on lands on ecclesiastical property and 4,617 on those of State lands, as well a.s 
299 fishing leases. In addition the application has been made for the purchase 
of ^175 feudal holdings situated on the State forest lands. Thus at the end of 
1925, the purchase of 92,471 holdings had been carried out or requested. This 
figure does not include rented lands which have been purchased without the 
agency of the farm leasing committees. An estimate of a little over 100,000 may 
be made of the number of tenures converted into freehold since 1918. At the 
end of 1928, the land .survey officers had delimited in all 101,949 former 
holdings which had become independent. As has already been mentioned the 
farm leasing committees have to endeavour to secure that the persons concerned 
agree among themselves as to the purchase transaction. vSatisfactory results have 
been attained, as nearly half of the purchase transactions have been .settled by 
agreement. 

Out of the distribution deci.sions relating to the holdings converted intt> free- 
hold and allocated, up the end of 1927, up to the present time 66,508 have been 
examined. These distribution deci.sions related to 23,617 holdings and 24.411 
homestead plots. The average area of the holdings converted into freehold is 
18.5 hectares, including 4.7 hectares of cultivated lands, 13.3 hectares of land which 
is cultivable but not utilised and of wooded lands, and 0.5 hectares of non cultiv- 
able lands. The average area of the homestead plots is 0.76 hectare, includ- 
ing 0.35 hectare of cultivated lands, 0.39 ha. of lands cultivable but not utilised 
and of wooded lands and 0.02 ha. of non cultivable lands. The average price at 
which the holdings were purchased was 8,667 marks or 468 marks per hectare. 
For the homestead plots, the corre.sponding prices were 826 and 1,079 marks. 


2. The voluntary land settlement 'in'orh of the State 

At the end of 1926, the land settlement fund amounted to 160 million marks, 
later at the end of 1928, to 253.5 inillion marks, including 55 millions of borrowed 
money. At the end. of 1926 there had been purchased with the resources of 
this fund 11,960 agricultural holdings, 6.746 homesteads and 5,216 additional 


(i) The number of tenants who beclame landowners from 1920 to 1927 was 96,387. Kyosti HaaUja : 
Eand ^efonn in Finland. Bank of Finland. No. 12. Helisingfors, December 1928. 
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lands of various types (i). Of these holdings 20,923 were bought by means 
of the land settlement banks, 439 by the communes, 267 by the co-operative so- 
cieties for land purchase and 2,293 for the account of the State. The land set- 
tlement fund has granted 14,467 building loans and 5,255 cultivation loans. 
In this way the fund up to that date had provided 491,645 hectares of lands 
for settlement (2). The average size of the agricultural holdings constituted by 
the direct land settlement work of the State was 38,3 hectares, and that of the 
homesteads was 2.8 hectares ; before 1920 the average price of the hectare with 
buildings and forests was 88 marks, and after 1920 it became 725 marks. The 
average area of the agricultural holdings purchased through the land settlement 
banks was 27.8 hectares and that of home.steads 2.3 hectares, up to r May 1924 ; 
after that date, the former have an average area of 24.5 ha. and the latter of 1.9 
ha., the average area of additional lands being 8.7 ha. llefore 1920 the pur- 
chases price was 107 marks per hectare, and 864 marks after that date. 

The work of land settlement has thus increased by nearly loo.oex) the number 
of independent holdings. If on the ba.sis of the statistics of 1901, it is reckoned 
that each household may be counted as on an average five persons, it is seen that 
nearly half a million persons, or 15 irer cent, of the population of I'inland have 
benefited by the work of land settlement. In 1901, there were in Finland 110,629 
independent agricultural holdings. In 1910, the households had 125,172 indepen- 
dent holdings of more than 0.5 hectare of farmland ; in 1920, this number had 
become 182,373 and in 1930 it will probably approach 300.000. 

The proportion between the different size groups of farm holdings in Finland 
appears from the figures of the 1920 statistics. The following table gives the numlier 
of holdings in 1920 of areas varying as shown ; 


All Kenteil Holdings. 


10-25 ha 


25-50 ha 


50-100 j TOO and upwards 



29.4 62.7 


Independent ; 

Rented 

Communal 

Independent ' 

Rented 

1 Communal 

‘ Independent j 

1 ' 

1 Rented 

Communal 

Independent 

Rented 

Number 


j37,042j 4,077 

41,100| 10,345j 780 1 11,125' 2,634 202 2,886 j 884 53 

Percentage 


>1 20.3} 6.0 

16.4j 5.7j l.lj 4 . 4 i 1.4i 0.3; 

1.1 0.5 O.l 


These figures show clearly that Finland is a country of small holdings. 

As regards the composition of the farming class, there are no statistics later 
than 1901, so that the figures given Irelow are no longer as existent. This year 


(1) At the end of 1927, the respective figures were I 3 » 4 i 9 . 7 » 34 t* and 6,167 
•/ Finlattd, Helsingfors, 1928, p. 286). 

(2) Up to the end of 1927 this fund has suppUed 533,026 hectares 

purpose {IbuUm), 


{Statistical Yearbook 
for the indicated 



the agricultural population which constituted 63.1 of the population of the whole 
country was distributed as follows by households : 


Households of 


I^udowuers 

Tenants 1 

of the Crown 1 

Tenants 

1 Hut occupiers 

Farm labourers 
engaged by year 

1 ^Job or seasonal 

1 labourers 

1 

94,484 

32.5% 

- 8,715 i 

3.0% j 

48,943 

16.8 % 

57,364 1 

19.8 % 

17,818 

6.8% 1 

1 181,106 

22.0% 


In reply to the question as to whether the land settlement work has contri- 
buted to increase crop production and at the same time to make it more systematic, 
exact numerical data cannot be furnished. It may however be readily noted that 
agriculture has in the last few years made great progress on the holdings which 
have been purchased and that a most commendable interest and zeal has beeti- 
shown by the new holders for the improvement of their property. 

It is the custom in Finland for purposes of soil improvement to put clay or 
sand on the fields in the case of marshy lands and to put marsh soil on the hard 
soils. The utilisation of lime for soil improvement is somewhat rare. 

These last years, no changes of any note have been made in the distribution 
the fields among the different crops. The distribution in percentages for the years 
1910, 1020 and 1923 is shown here : 


Cereals 

1910 

1929 

1926 (i) 

Cereals 

41-3 

3^.3 

38.2 

Hay and green forage 

41.4 

46. 1 

47.1 

Potatoes and tubers 

4.6 

41 

4.2 

Fallow 

12.5 

TO.O 

9.6 

Miscellaneous 

0.2 

1-5 

0.9 . 


I ( )().() 

100.0 100.0 

Over the whole of Finland, the area 

in hay has thus increased 

while the 

cultivation of cereals and the fallow land has diminished during the same time. 

Cereal crops are grown in Finland solely for the requirements of the country 

itself. The proportion of the different cereals in the total 

area of the fields is here 

shown for tqio, 1920 and 1925. 

1910 

1929 

1923 P) 

Wheat 

0,2 

0,5 

0.7 

Rve 

12.9 

Ti-5 

II.O 

Ikirlev 

5-9 

5.H 

5-1 

' Oats 

21.4 

19.6 

20.4 

Meslin 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Peas 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Total . . 

4^-3 

3^-3 

38.2 


(1) In 1927 the distribution was as follows; cereals 38.3, hay and green forage 47.6, potatoes and 
tubers 4.4, fallow 8 9, other crops 0.8 per cent. {Ibidem, pp. 80-81). 

(2) In 1927 the corresponding figures were as follows : 0.8*; 10.6 ; 5.0 ; 20.8 ; 0.5; and 0.6. {Ibidem). 
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The largest proportional increase is thus that of wheat. The area devoted to 
the cultivation of barley and rye has diminished, and that of oats and the other 
cereals remains the same. 

The only industrial plants grown in Finland are tlie sugar beet, flax and hops. 
There is one factory for the utilisation of beet. The area under sugar l>eet is only 
about 1,000 hectares, but it is increasing yearly . The area under hops and flax 
expressed as a percentage of the total area under cultivation for iQio, 1920, 
and 1925, is as follows : 

X910 1920 1925 (2) 

Hops 0.08 I 

Flax 0.30 ) ‘'-3 


The eight hours’ day is in force in Finland. In agriculture, the working day 
is considerably longer than eight hours in summer and shorter in winter. On 
the peasant holdings where the wwk is done by the persons owning the land the 
working day is as a rule perceptibly longer. The Society for improvement of 
output from work, which has been active in Finland for a numl^er of years, has done 
much to render work more effective in agriculture. 

The manufacture of farm machinery in Finland is considerable and machines 
are e^’en manufactured for export. The volume of this export is about 10,000,000 
marks per annum. In particular there is an export of separators. Agricultural 
machinery is imported yearly to the value of about 30,000,000 marks, mainly 
reapers, seed-drills, harvesters and electric motor engines. The demand for 
ploughs, harrows, threshers, steam tractors and motor engines is covered by 
the home manufacture. 

At the end of 1925 there were in Finland 575 dairies, including 455 co- 
operative dairies. In 1926 the output , was 18,000,000 kilogrammes of butter 
and 3,600,000 kg. of cheese (2). After the products of the timber industry, butter 
and cheese are the main articles of export from Finland, and in 1925 the value 
of the exports of butter and cheese was 555, 000, 000 marks. In that year, the value 
of the exports of agricultural products was 773,000,000 marks, or 13.9 of the value 
of the total exports (3). 

Among the other industrial establishments which handle agricultural products, 
the following may be mentioned : a sugar factory utilising the products of an area 
of alwnit 100 hectares in vSouth- west Finland : a linen factory the annual output of 
which amounts to about 50,000,000 marks ; while the value of the output of the 
flour mills is about 400,000,000 marks. 

lyOans for the erection of dwelling houses and farm buildings are made to the 


(1) The percentage of flax and hemp taken together in 1927 was 0.2. There is no special return 
for hoi:)S {Ibid.). 

(2) At the end of I 927 » the number of dairies was 61 1, including 505 co-operative. The total 
production of butter in 1927 was 22,320,000 kg., that of the co-operative dairies was 20,979,000 kg. 
In the same year the cheese production was 4,189,000 kg., of which 2,826,000 kg. were produced by 
the co-operative dairies {Ibid. p. 86-87). 

(3) In 1928, the value of the butter and cheese export was 490,844,000 marks. The butter export 
in 1927 was 15,076 and in 1928, 13,376 tons. The decrease was mainly due to the increase in the home 
consumption. Increased exports of butter are however reported for the first five months of 1929, the 
export being during that period 8,005 tons, as compared with 6,096 tons in the first period of 1928 
{Finnish Ttade^ Nos. 4-5. Helsingfors April-May 1929, pp. 72-73). 
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of -w houi.«. vl:' S 

the total number oi loans of ^ estivation loans, 5,255 having 

e “;s or;Ykt:“6t: :trge.— «, ,he bom* 3.^ 

marks. 

3 4grictdiuyal credit. 

companies, and also certain funds an c mortgage long term credit 


; was air 

i follows : 

475 

millions of 

163.5 

)) 

107 

)) 


)i 

11.7 

» 

11.7 


1,2 50.0 

millions 


Savings banks 

Mortgage Company of Finland . . • 

Co-operative banks 

Life Insnrance Comt)anies 

Agricnltnral Land Bank, Ivtd. 

“ Kansallis-Osake-Paiikki " Bank 

Total . . 

Th. co-..po,.,ivo bonk,, the eo.ioge tato o„d the conooetclol book, ,.,o.We 

r ,oen. 

made to it by the State. srrinted to the agricultural popula- 

lii addition to the.se credits, the State has granted to tne g ^,,„muuues 

at the end of 1926 to more than 350 niillion mar s. 

4, The productivity of agriculture. 

■ The propottio,, of -.kfog eopM In <;■; 

S'rr^tr :tr;;r*ie,, .be h-«e «. .b, nee ...ck. 

more especially of the cattle. more effective cultivation and the 

The much larger utilisation of fert • ' ■ ‘ increased the natural production 

introduction of improved seeds have noticeal y ^ ^ 

of farming. The value of this production of cour.se varies very 

year to another, according to the pn<^s. „f the profit capacity of 

During the accounting year 1925-2(1 tne percemag the basis of estimates 
agriculture in B'inland was on an average .2 per ^ below 5 per cent, 

nmde subsequently, it shows a tendency to fall so as to bring oe .l i 

(I) In 1926-27 the percentage return on capital engaged was on an average 4-9 {italutical Yeofbok 
of Finland, 1028, p. 90)* 
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for the year 1926-27 (i). As the capital invested in buildings and the working 
capital, as well as the total capital engaged in agriculture are proportionately 
greater for the small holders than for the medium or large holders, the percentage 
of profit capacity is as a rule lower with the small peasant farmers than with the 
large ft^rmers. On the contrary the net cash return per unit of area increases 
regularly as the area diminishes. 

The total production of agriculture in the strict sense is estimated at the pre- 
sent time at 6 milliards of marks, or about 40 per cent, of the social income of 
the whole cuntry. The net profit of agriculture is at present about 900 million 
marks, or one twentieth of the total income of the whole of Finland. In 1925-26, 
on tlie holdings where accounting was carried out, the gross income was 2,631 
marks per hectare, the costs of farming 2,132 marks per hectare, leaving a net profit 
of 499 marks per hectare (i). It should however be observed that more energy 
is expended on the cultivation of such holdings than on the others, on the average, 
in Finland. 

The following are the figures for the different size groups : 


Per hecttire of cultivated fields 


Area of field 

Gross income 
marks 

Farming cost 
marks 

Net profit 
marks 

Uess than 10 hectares . . . 

.... 4.^a5 

?, 6 V '2 

613 

30-25 hectares 

.... 2.8()4 

2.444 

420 

25-50 hectares 

.... 2,727 

2,118 

609 

50-100 hectares 

.... 2,388 

1,914 

474 

over 100 » 

.... 2., 383 

U9I7 

466 


5. Trade in a^^ricultural products. 

During the last few years the peasant farmers have sold on the market nearly 
60 per cent, of their total production. In 1925, agricultural products have been 
exported for a value of 773 million marks, and in the same year cereals and their 
derivatives have been imported to a value of 965 million marks, as well as animal 
food stuffs, especially pork meats and preserved meats, with fish, to a value of 
no million marks, fruits, etc. for 108 million marks, sugar for 367 million marks, 
in all, 1.442 million marks. In addition forage has been imported to the value of 
249 million marks. In this same year the total value of the exports was 5.552 
million marks, and the total imports 5,519 million marks (2). The central Union 


(j) In 1926-27 the average gross income per hectare was 2,720 marks, the fanning costs 2,284 
marks, and the net income 436 marks per ha. [Ibidem). 

(2) In 1927 the total value of the agricultural products exported was 735,777,000 marks and the same 
year that of the cereals and derivatives imported was 653,318,000 marks, this being the principal item 
of the imports. Foodstuffs of animal origin were imported to a value of 113,919,000 marks, and 
fruits, vegetables, etc. for 139,463,000 marks. The same year the value of the total exports was 
6,286,507,000 marks and that of the imports was 6,385,881,000 marks. The timber export and exjxirt 
of worked timber represents in itself more than half the whole export and it amounts to 3,711,102,000 
marks [Ibidem, pp. 120-121). The total of the exjxirts for 1928 has somewhat diminished in comparison 
vtith 1927 ; the 1928 figure is 6,243,300,000 marks, while the imports have increased very considerably 
amounting to 8,011,800,000 marks. During the same period, the timber exjwrt fell to 3,481,300,000 
marks, while the value of the cereal import rose to 993,300,000 marks ; the import of forage and of 
seeds rose from 266,100,000 marks in 1927 to 432,900,000 marks in 1928, etc. [Bank of Finland, 
No. 1, January 1929). 


of co-operative dairies, “Valio”, takes a leading position as regards the export of 
agricultural products. The Central Co-operative society ‘‘ Hankkija is a large 
undertaking which has a large proportion of the trade in farm requisites. There 
is a considerable diffusion of co-operative societies in the country districts. 

The official testing station deals with the quality of the butter and c eese 
for export. For facilitating export, wharfs, warehouses and ice-breakers have 
been built. 

6 . Prices of agricultural products and requisites. 

For 1924-25 the index-number of agricultural products had been calculated 
at 1,166 and that of the farm requisites at 1,021 (i). The following are the aver- 
age prices of the principal products and requisites in Finnish marks during the 
financial year 1926-1927 ; 


Milk 10 kg 

15.2 

marks 

Butter 100 kg 

294 

)) 

Cheese 10 kg 

13T 

» 

Beef 10 kg 

75 

)> 

Pork 10 kg 

127 

)) 

Rye 100 kg. . . . . . 

240 

)) 

Barley 100 kg 

220 

)) 

Oats 100 kg 

165 

» 

Potatoes TOO kg . . . 

70 

)) 


vSoya beans 100 kg. 

210.0 

marks 

Chili nitrate too kg. . 

275 

)) 

Norwegian nitrate lookg. 

195 

» 

Bone meal 100 kg. . . 

108 

)) 

Superphosphate 100 kg. 

77 

)) 

Basic slag 100 kg. . . 

55 


Potash salts 100 kg. . 

122 


Cement barrel .... 

TT 2 

)) 

Bricks per 100 . . . 

750 


Nails TO kg 

3 ^ 

» 


7. The drift to the country districts. 

In the regions of the Carelian Isthmus bordering on the Russian - frontier 
there is an excessive influx of population and an exaggerated splitting up of 
holdings. These conditions have been produced under the influence of the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Petersburg (Leningrad) with its millions of inhabitants, and the 
position has not been much improved since the independence of Finland. 

In the work of land settlement it is endeavoured to find land for applicants 
in their native land. For the present there is no settlement by immigration. 
No emigration from the towns to the country districts has taken place as the 
result of the land settlement activity. 


(I) The index-number of the wholesale prices of agricultural products and manufactured products 
and of the prices of exported and imported products, has undergone during the years 1926-1927 the 
following variations (1913 “ 100). 


Animal products 

Plant products 

Textile products 

All products ' 

Products prepared and consumed in the country - • 

Imported products 

Ex]^rted products 

{Bank of Finland, No. 3, March 1929)- 


1926 

1927 

1928 

133 

132 

142 

168 

168 

158 

153 

155 

165 

142 

145 ’ 

145 

143 

145 

147 

144 

145 

141 

137 

146 

145 
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8. Insurance in the country disiricts. 

There is in force in Finland a workers’ insurance applying to all the workers 
who work at least 6 days per year. The number of insured persons is at present 
(X),000. 

There is no hail insurance. Fire insurance is general although total of 
insurances is relatively low, especially in consequence of the inflation in the price 
of buildings. Five stock insurance is somewhat rare in Innland ; only i.8 j^er 
cent, of the cattle and g per cent, of the horses are insured. 

q. 'J'he agricultural balance sheet. 

A few estates only undertake regular book-keeping. The large estates, be- 
longing to industrial establishments, to the vState and to the communes, as well as 
the large private estates have of course adopted farm book-keeping. There are 
nearly 400 estates which keep accounts in such a method that the Department 
of Agriculture can make calculations as to the outi)ut of agriculture. 

It should be noted that even small farming gives a profit in addition to the 
earnings of agricultural work. A statement has been made as to these profits 
on agriculture earlier in connection with the productivity. 

(>n the balance sheet, account is taken on the side of expenditure not only 
of the inventory, but also of the cash ex|>en.ses nece.ssitated by the farming, the 
cost of boarding the farm hands, the labour earnings of the farmer and family, the 
forest products utilised in agriculture and the pasture products used in the forests. 
(>n the receipts side, the agricultural capital at the end of the year, the income in 
cash from the farming, the contributions in kind to the benefit of tlie other 
branches of the economy, such as food and housekeeping expenses, forest 
economy, subsidiary earnings and private economy. 

In the money income of cultivators in Finland, agricultural returns constitute 
70 per cent., forest returns 15 per cent, and subsidiary earnings 10 per cent., the 
remainder 5 ])er cent., coming from lodging, board and private sources. Out 
of the expenditure in money, 60 per cent, go to farming, q per cent, to board, 
10 per cent, to taxes, interest and pensions, and about 15 per cent, to private 
expenditure. Expenditure for forest requirements and for subsidiary sources 
of income are about 3 to 4 per cent. 


10. Taxation of farmers. 

The direct taxes of the peasant farmers constitute about 4 per cent, of the 
money expenditure of the peasant farmers. There are no figures available show- 
ing the total of indirect taxes. 

II. The general development of land settlement work. 

The work of converting the rented lands into freeholds is on the whole well 
developed and it will probably be completed in a few years. 

The formation of new holdings and the remainder of the land settlement work 
will probably be carried on more actively in the course of the next few years. 

On the whole the work of land settlement has exercised a favourable influence 
on social conditions in the provinces. There is, however, no exact information 
on this subject. 
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INSURANCE AND THRIFT 

Agricultural Insurance in Certain Countries. 

From a certain point of view, though a limited one, it may be said that the 
diffusion of insurance is an index of the intensity of agriculture ; t ^ ^or^ad- 

the agriculture, the more capital is invested in the undertaking and the ad 

vSible or necessary it is to msure the stability of this investment and to safeguard 

it against unforeseen losses and risks. r • . rttrnl 

A brief statement is here given of the position of insuianct 

districts of certain countries which are inmortant 

Bulgaria. - Agricultural insurance in Bulgaria includes two important 

branches • hail insurance and livestock insurance. . . a ^ 

Hail insurance was introduced for the first time in 1H95 m accordance wt 
the law on the insurance ot agricultural products against had. Insurance wa.^ 
compulsorv and the premiums were uniform. This law was repealed in 1903 as 
its application did not give the results expected. In 1910 at the time of the esta - 
ishmint of a Central Co-operative Bank, a section for hail insurance was formed 
The inlance is on the bLis of absolute freedom to co-operate, the period of 
insurance is one year and the grower is at liberty to insure his imoducts or not. 
The premiums vary according to the nature of the crops and the regional conditions. 
The late grant,s subsidies on these insurances. In 192-t an amendment to th^ 
law was carried, and certain improvements were made which gave a new 
to the e.xtension of hail insurances. In 1911 out of 3,444 insurances to a totel 
amount of 6,120.490 leVa, the premiums amounted to I34.«b5 leva and ^be com- 
pensation payments to 126,974 leva. In 1928, the 

for a total sum of 975,711,810 leva, the premiums amounted to 33,405,310 leva 

and the compensation payments to 9,272,438 leva. +lie 

Live stock insurances were established, 111 virtue of a law of 1911, under the 
form of an insurance of cattle in case of death or accident. In ^925 this law 

wa.-. modified and it now applies to all kinds of cattle utilised in rural economy. 

This insurance is also based on the principle of free co-operation, and local live- 
stock insurance associations are the foundation ot the whole system. 

Fverv locality in which there are at least seven owners of cattle has an asso- 
ciation and every native born inhabitant can insure his stock by becoming a mem- 
lier of the association. The premiums differ according to the kind of hve i’tock a 
its estimated value. In 1912 there were three such associations in Bulgaria with a 
membership of 3.5 persons. The number of insurances taken out was 93 
total amount of 17.800 leva. The premiums amounted to 191 leva and ^e com 
nensation payments' to 126 leva. In 1928 the registered associations of the Jund 
numbered 658 with a total membership of 29,053 persons. The number o 
snrances taken out was 63,263 for a total amount of 329.155,100 leva. Jbe pre- 
miums amounted to 6,226,806 leva and the compensation payments to 5.347.730 
leva. From these figures it is possible to state that very tangible results have 
been obtained by agricultural insurance in Bulgaria. „ . > 

Finland. - In Finland there is no hail insurance. Forest fire «««ance 
amounted in 1926 to 1,749,114,000 marks. There were 128 fires i*" . 

-1927 over an area of 11,818 hectares (i). The live stock insurance includes only 
1.8 per cent, of cattle and 9 P^^ cent, of horses. 


(1) Statistical Year-book of Finland. Helsingfors. 1928, PP- 9^ and 193. 









Greece. — Before the war, State assistance to growers who have suhered from 
hail and frosts was unknown in Greece, no measures having been taken to protect 
the rural populations against these disasters. It was not till 1920, when the law^ 
of 24 September was passed, that provision was made for the establishment 
of local unions of reinsurance and of co-operative insurance societies against the 
damage done by hail to vineyards, olive trees and to tobacco. A small additional 
tax was imposed b}' the law on the resulting products so as to enable the rein- 
surance unions to fulfil their functions. The receipts of this tax, the rate of which 
must be fixed by an administrative order, should come to the local co-operative 
reinsurance societies in accordance with the yield in each district. But as the 
administrative order was not made, the law was not applied. Accordingly the 
proceeds were employed of the special tax collected under the law of 1915 relating 
to the application of an additional contribution on exported raisins to insurance 
of cargoes of raisins against war risks. In 1926, the severe damage done by hail 
and by frosts obliged the State to regulate more carefully this important question. 
With this object the Government promulgated the Decree- Law of 2 July 1926 in- 
stituting a Central Bank of Insurance again.st hail and frosts. The function of 
this bank, which is a self-governing body legally constituted with special resources 
and an independent administration, is to provide reinsurance for the local co- 
operative insurance societies. The representation of the Bank is in the hands of 
the branches of the National Bank of Greece and of the Unions of agricultural 
co-operative societies. By the Decree-I.awr of 13 November 1927, that of 2 July 

1926 has been ratified and to some extent modified. 

The initial foundation capital of the Bank of insurance against hail and frost 
amounted to the sum of 8,925,611 drachmas coming from the fund which resulted 
from the administration of .sulphur and copper .sulphate by the State, and from the 
additional tax imposed in 1923 on currants and sultanas, addition there are 
})aid into this Bank the debts of growers who received comj^ensation in 1926 and 

1927 these debts representing a sum of 22,580,546 drachmas. This capital tor the 
working of the Bank will increase every year by the following sums which are 
transferred to it as re.sources : i. Contribution on currants: 2,750,000 drachmas; 
2. ('ontribution on sultanas : 250,000 drachmas ; 3. Contribution on wine : 1,250,000 
drachmas and 4. one-third of the contribution of the Bank of insurance of tobacco 
workers : 5,500,000 drachmas. To the.se resources the reinsurance premiuncs must 
be added paid to the Bank of insurance against hail and frost by the co-operative 
insurance societies. 

The activities of the hail insurance bank have been somewhat curtailed in 
1928. It is hoped that in 1929 they will be extended, as an intensive propaganda 
for this purpose is to be carried out with the rural populations. 

H'tmgary. - In Hungary, the Farmen^’ Insurance Co-operative Society was 
founded on 10 December 1899. At that period, the farmers found themselves, 
particularly as regards hail insurance, completely at the mercy of insurance com- 
panies which had formed a trust and which after the great hail storms of 1897 and 
1898 had increased the hail insurance premiums at one stroke by 100 per cent. 
The same situation occurred in regard to fire insurance, The energetic reaction 
of the farmers had as a result the formation of their own co-operative in.surance 
society. 


In spite of the very keen competition, the Farmers' Co-operative Insurance 
Society has been developed in an absolutely satisfactory manner. The financial 
anarchy of the post-war times obliged the Society provisionally to make an agree- 
ment with some -large insurance companies and to unite itself with these with a 
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view to the protection of business and fixing the 

With the stabilisation of the currency in Hungary, ^27. t e _ 

Society drew out of the insurance companies trust, and, by ‘^.‘'/^reement nmae 
with tile National Chamber of Agriculture and the National Socie y o g 
rHW 10 rriV. by .0 to 40 1 *- cent. Us pr.m,u» ..t» for 

dt.. 00. tscofyo .ny o, ^,, 2 *“; 

and the shares held by the State in the society are ^ ® members 

T aoo -ben^o The administration of the Society includes, besides the inembers 

i. 2 „"“ot «ithiri.o non, bet., d..^ of th. Mnbd.y ^o, 

the National Chamber of Agriculture and of the National 

If HuSary At first it deidt only with fire and hail insurance but latterly it has 

ISJinto IK b„«„» life, .cddeot .nd By. t " <S 

the first year of working, that of 1901, the share capital ^ f (Kmty was i 
crowns ,\t the end of the year 1925, m consequence of the monetary aeP’^^«a 
tion it amounted only to 3,315,120 paper crowns, and m 1927 it amounted to 
r siq aVTngr At 'the end of the first year, its reserves were 37, b2i crowns, 
y,ile 1 n' 1^27 they amounted to 2,125,408 pengo. Receipts m the to”' P^' 
miun’s 'Uiioimted to 481,728 crowns and to 7,371,000 pengo in 1928 In 1901 
the number of insured persons was 8,000, while 

ntive Society already included 200,000 insured members. The Society has paid 
in the course of 1928 a total of 3,076,000 pengo in compensation for hail damage, 
in tite of severe competition and difficulties of various kinds, the Co-operative 
Insurance Society prospers and is constantly enlarging its activities. 

Czech (Slovakia. - The insurance of the various branches of agricultural pro- 
duction is not developed in Czechoslovakia in a way corresponding to the increasing 
intensification of agriculture. The risks attending agricultural production are 
however very considerable. On the basis of the crops of 1926 the whole crop pro- 
d ctlon of the country is reckoned at 18 m.il 1 iards of Czech crowns, 14.5 repre.^^t- 
Z Z V.C of Ptaoti in.u,»bk b.il. The ».l» of the pr.oe.ph k.nd, of 

h 4 Stock according to the 1923 census, is 16.6 milliards o crowns Up to the 
present it ’is not possible to calculate all the losses resulting from risks of various 
kinds. If the loss of crop production is calculated at 0.75 per cent, of t e pro w s 
insurable against hail, a total of 100,000,000 crowns worth of damage per ^ar 
is obtained According to the hail insurance societies, the total damages paid to 
the farmers is only 2 jier cent, of insured products. The loss incurred by fMraers 
in consequence of the premature death or forced slaughter of live stwk suffering 
from infectious disease amounts to 400 million crowns. The!« two risks ^epre^nts 
a half milliard of crowns, without speaking of other 

frost drought rats, etc. Hail insurance m Czechoslovakia relates to 8 per cent. 
Ste vaLe of insurable crops (14.5 milliards of crowns), ive *^,ock jurance 
amounts only to 3 per cent, of the value of the farm 
already lieen stated at 16 and two-thirds milliards of crowns. 

liards 'of crowns of insurable agricultural products only 6 per cent, are insured. 
i. c., T.75 milliards of crowns ; 29.25 milliards are not insured. 

since the world war, bail insurance has been decreasing .and is oply Half what it 
was before the war. Live stock insurance in Bohemia has fallen to one-quarter, 

m Moray^w^to^^ 0/1927 on insurance under which farmers whose productahave 
suffered from hail art compensated, all farmers are obliged to pay an additwna 
hundredth which goes to a compensation fund, but this law does not occ 
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ade<5uate compensation. It is mainly for this reason that the Ministry of 
Agriculture has laid before Parliament in the spring of 1929 a bill on hail in- 
surance and on live stock insurance. This insiuance will be based on the mutual 
assistance of farmers against losses caused by hail, etc., and the State will also 
make a grant with the object of lowering the premiums. The Government has 
no intention of interfering in the affairs of private insurance institutions dealing 
with hre insurance, etc., and which carry on their business in a satisfactory way. 
But the other types of insurance, e. g,, hail, frost, drought, excessive humidity, etc. 
should receive more attention so that the more urgent problems relating to 
insurance in the country districts mav find solution. 

M. T. 


I#es assurances agricoles en Bulgarie. La Bulgarie, 1704, 1834. Sofia 25 March, 
2 September 1929. 

Les aSvSurances contre la grele et la gelee en Grece. lu' Messager d’Athcnes, N® 1977. 
Athens, 28 March 1929. 

SCHANDEi. Dr. Charles : Da situation du mouvemeiit des cooperatives en Hongrie 
apr6s la guerre. Budapest, 1929. 

D'assurance contre la grele et I’assurance du betail agricole. Publication du Minis- 
tore de V A gviculture de la Republiqiie Tchccoslovaqiic, N® 2, Prague, i April 1929. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

XIVth International Congress of Agriculture (Bucharest, 1929). 

Rksoeutions presented by Section 7 (Women’s Section^. 

The Congress : 

Considering that the conditions in wliicli the woman has to carry out her duties in 
the country are as a rule unsatisfactory and that her work is too often beyond her strength 
thus preventing her from duly fulfilling her domestic and family responsibilities, recom- 
mends : 

1. That every country should study the best means of rendering this work less 
arduous and of shortening the time devoted to it. 

2. That there should be an organised propaganda to secure that the time saved 
by the woman in her vocational work should be used for the training of her children and 
for her own proper rest. 

3. That Governments and other authorities should extend to the country districts 
the advantages which the public services provide for trade and industr}', with special 
reference to : 

{a) Extension of health services, both public and private ; 

{b) Control of social evils ; 

(c) Organisation of provident .societies, etc. ; 

{d) Lightening oL rural labour by application of scientific methods to farm and 
hoUvsehold work ; 

(^) Provision of water supplies ; 

(/) Improved means of communication ; 

(g) Supply of electric light and power ; 

(h) Telephone facilities ; 

(i) Broadcasting facilities : 

(7) Development of small home industries ; 

(k) Meetings for purposes of recreation, so as to keep young peojile at home in 
their own village. 
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On the other hand, seeing that one of the most effective means of Inwroving toe 
position of the woman in the country is to be found in toe 
to farm household management, toat it is the function of toe togher 
ment^hools to train th^ who will direct fam women's actitoties^md ^at ^ 
tViia training depends largdy on toe methods followed m these Schools, toe Congress 
recommends that : 1 ^ 4 . 

I. Such instruction should not be purely tlieoretical but be 
obtain the maximum of results in all brandies, the chief end m view bemg the trammg 

^ 2. That instruction in child nurture and family training with their practical appli- 
cations diould form part of the curriculmn in all forms of girls education , ^ 

3. That all countries should provide for the organisation of farm 

dations and that these organisations, grouped in national federations, should become 

members of existing international vocational unions ; j • xt, 

4. That statistical reports on women's work should be made m the dilter^t co\m- 
tries and that these reports accompanied with diagrams should be completed by 
exhibitions of documentary material organised on the occasion of 

That in all important international agricultural meetings, es]^c^y such as 
take pl^e at the International Institute at Rome, the Farm Women s Associations of 
each country should be represented by competent delegations. 


CREDIT 

Agricultural Mortgage Credit in Peru. 

The need for a wide organisation of credit for agriculture was recognised by the 
passing of two laws (Nos. 6126 and 6127, 16 March 1928), the former establising a 
Mortgage Bank of Peru, under the form of a limited share company and the other 
an intermediate agricultural credit society, under the name of Credito Agricola Inter- 
m>ediano, also in the lorm of a share compan>. 

The Bank capital is feed at one and a halt million of Peruvian libras, divided 
into 150,000 shares of lo Peruvian libras each, to be issued at par and divided as 
follows: 50,000 as Class A shares, 50,000 shares of Class B and 50,000. shares of 
Class C. 

The shares of Class A are taken up by the State only ; those of Class B 
only by banks, banking institutions formed in the Republic, or carrying out opera- 
tions in the Republic in favour of individuals or of the State ; those of Class C 
will be taken up or held only by Communes or by the public in general. If the 
whole 50,000 shares of classes B and C are not taken up in each case the State 
will take up the remainder, under reserve of reselling them afte'rwards to the Com- 
munes, if and when it is found to be convenient. 

The Bank has headquarters in Tima, but can estabUsh branches and agen- 
cies and appoint correspondents in any place, within or outside of the Republic. 

The purpose of the Bank is to arrange loans guaranteed by first mortgage on 
rural lands and also on urban land and to make loans to Communes, guaranteed 
by first mortgage on special revenues of the Communes. 

The Bank is empowered further to purchase or sell mortgage credits, and may 
accept as additional guarantee of its loans, other forms of security ; as also it i^y 
acquire, administer^ alienate in one way or another estates given to it as security, 
may pass on the cdllection of rents of the Communes, taken as loan guarantee , 
may issue bonds, purchase or negotiate them in any form and in general may 
make purchases of national and foreign notes and drafts ; may acquire outstand- 
ing bills of exchange 4 >f mortgage banks already existing in Peru or shares of the 
Credito Agricola Intermediario ; and make loans on special terms for irrigated lands 


and to effect all operations which may be required in connection Jwith the exer- 
cise of the principal functions already indicated. 

The Administrative Council of the Bank is formed of nine members, including 
three appointed by the State as share-holders of Class A, three chosen by the 
Banks and other organisations which are shareholders in Class B and the other 
three by shareholders in Class C. 

The total amotmt of the loans made by the Bank at any time cannot exceed 
ten times the paid up capital and the reserve fund, deducting the value paid for the 
shares of the Credito Intermediario subscribed by the Bank. 

Applications for loans for farming purposes have preference over all other 
applications. 

The maximum period for which the loans are granted is fixed at 32 years from 
the date of concession. The limit of the value is 50 per cent, of the estimated 
value of the mortgaged property. 

The loans are paid either in Peruvian currency or in American dollars or in 
English sterling. 

All estates mortgaged on guarantee of loans must be insured for the dura- 
tion of the loans against fire and other insurable risks. If lands devoted to horti- 
cultme are being mortgaged, the Bank is empowered to require that the machinery 
and the live stock and other capital assets shall be insured each year, as long as 
the loan is outstanding, against every kind of insurable risk. 

The notes which can be issued by the Bank, payable in Peruvian money, in 
dollars or in sterling, are guaranteed by the loans made and by special funds de- 
posited at the financial agents of the Bank abroad : the option being reserved to 
the Bank of substituting at any time a loan of a bill of exchange with other guar- 
antees. 

The notes of any series of issue are exempt from any kind or tax on capital, 
interest or premiums. 

The notes, their negotiation, collection of debts and rights of the shareholders 
are safeguarded by numerous provisions in the law. 

The net profits, after deduction of 20 per cent, for the reserve fund, will 
belong, up to 10 per cent, to the three classes of shareholders ; the surplus profits up 
to 3 per cent., to the managers, the remainder up to 2 per cent, to the employees 
of the Bank, in proportion to their annual salaries and the actual remainder up to 
10 per cent, will distributed as additional dividend ; the greater part in any case 
going to the State. 

The organisation of the Bank, summarised above, is completed as is technically 
correct by the establishment of the Credito Agricola Intermediario del Peru, which 
as already stated is a share company, and is under the same organising Commit- 
tee as the Bank. 

The Company has a capital of 500,000 Peruvian liras divided into 50,000 shares 
all taken up and held by the Mortgage Bank or its successors. 

The institution makes loans guaranteed by pledges, or by warehouse receipts, 
and bills ot lading ; it discounts, purchases bills of exchange and other obliga- 
tions of Banks of agricultural credit and of co-operative agricultural associations, 
secured by pledges ; it accepts consignments of agricultural or stockfarming products 
for sale in Peru or abroad on the account of and at the risk of the consignors ; it 
issues its own notes which it may buy or sell or negotiate and may in the same 
way effect any other operation useful to its own ends. 

The Administrative Council of the Credito is the same as that of the Bank. 

Edans shall never individually exceed the maximum sum of 40,000 Peruvian 
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liras, and the total amount of the loans must not exceed ten times the paid up 

'"^^‘AllTwa^ementeteTotns and their guarantees are in 

provisions of the law of 13 December 1916, No. 2,402, which estebhshed ^ 

Ler of the contracts on agricultural pledge. This law presents proc^ure fo 
loans on pledge to farmers and stock-breeders, and the speaal j. ® 

to the creator of levying distress, as well as the executive procedure, and orders 
SetnS Teverv TutrLt in a Register of Landed Property for the department 
to which the farm belongs, showing the goods given in pledge. 

Law No. 6,127 add special rules and guarantees of loans made by the Credtio 
ApLla IntermeJario. In addition it lays down rules for the issue ^ 
agricultural credit also payable in Peruvian hbras, or in dollars or in 8’ ^ 

^anteed bv the pledges on the loans, or by sums deposited with the financial 

^TanSs unconditionally the punctual pa.rnent of riie capital ' 
and interest of all the notes issued by the Mortgage Bank and that of the inte e. 

in . ~v.o 

•ni divided, .... .ha... o. .hi. in.«.u.i«n a,. ai». 

exempt from any kind of tax present or future. 


Ley n. 2402 : Reglstro de los contratos de Prenda itgraria. Lima, 13 December 

’ ^'"^Ley n, 6126 creando una compania anonima de responsabilidad limitada con la 
denominacion de .< Banco Hfixitecario del Peru ». Lima, 16 March 19 • 

h. dS.;.aS £“a,r4S'sf 'fe, ?r.“Sr.h"£5i-.hS 

1928. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

ACKRBO, Giacomo, Storia ed ordinamento del .fl 

Piacenza Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi agran, i929,-VII, pp. 635 + xiv. 

notes on economic geography are added]. 

MatUth Tozsef Grof : A magyar mez6ga?dasagi munkassdg helyzete ^ haborh 
elatt alatt es utan “Magyar Cazdak azemleje” Budapest, 1929. 34 evf 7- s., 3 5- 

cLnt of r attempts to imurove thestateof afiaus by me^srf^^mWmmto 
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MKRTH and DoiXRuss : Die Sozialversicherung in der I^andwirtschaft Oesterreichs. 
Wien 1929. Agrarverlag. 

[After a .short preliminary statement, the A A. rei)roduce in exteyiso the law for 
agricultural workers’ insurance passed by the National Council on 18 July 1928. In 
addition are given the regulations for the carrying of the Law into effect, the Orders 
and Decrees, the model rules for the agricultural societies for sick insurances, etc. A clear 
and well-arranged commentary is available for the interpretation of the various provisions 
of the Law]. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

The Principles of “ State Ownership ” and “ User based on Personal Labour 
in Russian Agrarian Law. 

A measure of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.vS. R. of 15 De- 
cember 1928 re-affimis in the most absolute manner the principles which have 
governed the vSoviet agriculture and land system since the promulgation of the 
Agrarian Code of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic in 1922, which is 
substantially in force also in the other States belonging to the Union. The pur- 
pose of this measure as may be seen from the preamble and from the legislative prin- 
ciples published on 16 December 1928 is evidently to provide and warn against 
any derogations or false interpretations of the fundamental law ; their effect is 
also to emphasise the policy of comprehensiveness and uniformity to be followed 
in all the agrarian life of the U.S.vS. R. 

A fresh examination of the fundamental principles of Soviet agrarian law will 
therefore not be without its interest or importance. 

Art, I of the above-mentioned principles reads as follows : — '' The basis of 
the agrarian system of the U, S. S. R. which makes possible the realization of soc- 
ialism in agriculture and of that agrarian organization which favours the interests 
of the predominant mass of the peasant class namely poor peasants and tho.se pos- 
sessing only average means, is land nationalization and the exclusive ownership of 
land by the State of the U. S. S. R. All transactions violating this principle of 
nationalization (for example sales, mortgages, free grants, bequests, voluntary" 
illegal conveyance, etc.) are void of effect ; those entering such transactions are 
liable to penal sanctions involving the loss, as a result of the sentence of the court, 
of the right to user based on personal labour 

Thus the principle of land nationalization remains unimpaired in Bolshevik 
legislative practice and the postulate “ Private ownership in land is abolished for 
ever proclaimed at the very beginning of the Revolution and re-affirmed in the 
Agrarian Code of 1922 does not admit derogations or temporary exceptions. State 
ownership according to Soviet doctrine, is an aspect of the new Socialist legal 
system and all the possible relations of agrarian economy should be interpreted and 
regulated in this sense. 

But what are the specific characteristics and content of this State ownership 
and what is the juridical position of other holders of rights over land ? 

According to legal doctrine the right of ownership posses.sed by the Soviet 
State does not, as regards its content, coincide either with the conception of a 
dominium eminens on the lands situated within its frontiers or with the bourgeois 
idea of nationalization, namely to liberate land from the bonds of private property, 
nor again with the doctrine of socialization aiming at its equal distribution among 
individual workers' holdings. One of the characteristic and distinctive features of the 
Soviet State ownership is “ administration ” zaviedyvanie) or power possessed by 


the State to adopt any and aU measures which faciUtate the growth of socialism. 
According to juridical opinion State ownership represents a 

^r^ose provisions whi^ practical experience may prove to be most advrsaW^fm 
tie attdS of certain s^c ends ; as against this res^e power the rights of 
the individual, as such, must occupy only a secondary place. 

It may be doubted whether State ownership, so understood, is a ^e a^ 
proper ownership. The placing of the element of admmistration (or, if the woM 
fs preferred, that of direction, which equally weU conveys the meamng of 
dvvanie ”) would seem to have taken away from ownership, when used to represent 
the totality of aU the faculties conferred upon owners, that characto of exdi^ve 
right OTer a thing which constitutes the essence of every conaivable don^tm 
Bdshevik doctrine is conscious of this defect ; according to the Law of 19 
1919 (Law on socialist organization) aU the land w^ considMed _as a S^ 

property over which the State possessed full nghts of adrmnistrarion and > 

Lder ^e new economic poUcy (NEP) the State reserved to 1^ 
of administration, leaving the rights of dtsposal to otters. But disposd 
sense ? Certainly not in that used in art. 58 of the Civil Code by which .disj^l 
means the right of the owner to alienate the subject of the ownership ^ing that 
p^e transLtions such as purchase and sale, free grant, etc. “e absolutely pr^- 
Wbited. By disposal in this case is meant economic disposal, that is the to 

enjoy and cultivate the land for one’s own use, without any obligation to pay any 

due or other payment to the State. . , ; r 4.^a 

It may be said therefore that a new real right over land has been creat^ 
namely " Right to immediate user of the land ” {prdvo neposridsvennogo polzovantm 
zemlidiu) ” possessed without any limitation of time by thore persons ^tom ^ 
economic disposal of the land is recognized by the State as bdongmg. 
which the State possesses directly, over which it has also the nght of wono 
disposal (State patrimonial property) may of comse be also ren^ out by it ac- 
cording to the system of concessions. Among these lands are the sovkhozy. 

While the right of private persons to ownership of the land is thus ruled out 
farmers may have a right to user in perpetuity in return for their personal la^ur 
SrtToS Ag,.rian Cod. of th. U. S. F. S. R. ««i ort. 7 of «>. 

December 1928). Only those cultivating the land by their own perso^ 
possess this %ht ; those employing others to cultivate it are excluded and the 
right to the land persists or is forfeited as this user based on labour continues or 

It is now proposed to examine the interpretation of Soviet doctime on this 
point and the powers possessed by owners of these rights in relation to the fun- 
damental principle of State ownership. immediate user 

The relations between State ownership and right to i^mmediate u^ 
based on person^ labour appear above all in agrarian law under the form of a se- 
ries of sodalreconomic conditions with which the farmer must comply 
to forfet his tifeht. These in contrast with the rule m other countries, are not limi 

the right itself. All the powers and autonomy posse^d by the farmer in 
arise from the purpose wMch the State has placed before it, name^proper expl^ 
ation of the iLd^in conformity with the objects prop^d . This erpto^ the 
exclusion of this right to user from the private transa^oiw mention^ ma^ 7 
“ the Agarian Code of the R. F. S. F. R. (reproduced in i of t^e 
16 December 1928). This prohibition is a consequence of the personal diar^r 
of the user based on personal labour while tte list mentioned in art. 27 (purchase 
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afld sale, promise to sell, donatio inter vivos and mortis causa, mortgage) is meant 
as an illustration rather than as an exhaustive description. 

Within these limitations the farmer possesses the following rights in his farm : — 

1) A right to user of the land, gratuitous and unlimited in point of time, in 
return for personal labour ; 

2) full liberty of choice in the system of cultivation (individual, by obscina, 
by kommuna), but, naturally, as long as the dvor (rural family) remains a member 
of an agrarian association (zemdnoje dhscesto) and observes the rules in force (art. 24, 
10, 13, Agrarian Code of the R. F. vS. F. R.) ; 

3) the farmer has a right only to the surface, the land underneath belonging 
to the State. An exception is made in the case of minerals found on a widespread 
scale ; 

4) the farmer has no right over the expanse of air above his holding except 
within the limits indispensable to the conduct of his farm ; 

5) the farmer has the right to appeal to the courts in defense of a de facto 
user based on personal labour ; that is, the cultivator is entitled to a possessory 
action, possession being identified in Russian agrarian law with user based on per- 
sonal labour (art. 26 of th Agrarian Code). 

The peculiarity of the action that may be so brought consists in the fact that 
the agrarian court does not. enter into an examination of the rights of the opposing 
parties nor does it take into consideration any proofs of such alleged rights but con- 
siders only the arbitrary violation of the de facto user of the land and protects that 
user as such (Commentary of the O. K. V. K., 5 July 1927). The question of the 
alleged rights may be raised and decided at a later stage. In this way the defence 
of the de facto user appears in substance as a civil action based on an arbitrary exer- 
cise of rights {samouprdvstvo) in respect of which a penal action a^o may be brought ; 

6) the right to construct, erect and use buildings and premises for economic 
and social needs and for purposes of habitation. 

This right possessed by the farmers constitutes an absolute departure from 
the rules laid down by the Civil Code (art. 71) whereby contracts for the construc- 
tion of urban houses must be drawn up in .special notarial deeds. 

7) All buildings and ])remises put to agricultural uses, seeds, plants and in 
general everything connected with the holding in the use of the farmer belongs to 
him (art. 25 of the Agrarian Code) ; in other words the farmer has possession only 
according to the right of ownershi|) as laid down in art, 58 of the Civil Code : “ The 
owner has within the limits laid down by the law the right to possess, enjoy and 
dispose of the chattels 

A sharp distinction is hence drawn between the plot of land and all the above 
named chattels. Hence, while the land is excluded from transactions governed by 
private law and while the right to user of the land based upon personal labour is 
a personal, inalienable right which cannnot pass to another person as the result of 
a private juridical transaction but only as the result of legal measures on the as.sign- 
ment of land, all other property attached to the land may form the object of pri- 
vate transactions such as purchase and sale, pledge etc. inasmuch as they are subjects 
of rights of ownership. It is impossible here to go at length into all the aspects 
and the conditions of the transactions regarding these patrimonial goods, although 
the subject is one of very great interest to the student of comparative law. As a 
result of the close connection between the two categories of res, that is the farming 
land and the patrimonial goods mentioned in art. 25, there arises frequently a con- 
flict which is resolved by a compromise between the absolute principle of inalien- 
ability of the land and that of the alienability of other property. Thus to cite one 
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example only, cases have arisen with reference to plantations 
ed fofworks^of irrigation and reclamation. It is impossible to remove 

the land without making a substantial change in the ° since 

hence there is required for their alienation also the transfer of the plo , ^ 

of’l..d i. a .pecM arti* h.a ^ »P '>S;J 

of the Agrarian Code) which prohibits this ahenation and which ewers 
vines and buildings inseparable from the soil. These forms of ^ ® . 

(t « «.a thai, .™ can otdy ..«iv. ft* e,«.»U»t » 7" « ^ 

extinction of his right of user from the person succeeding to the land and under me 
form of compensation for the expense of capital and labour on property no enjoye 

^"’s) The rights of the farmers are, in addition, subjected to ' 

{a) in the interests of the neighbours (regulation of servitudes) (6) m tlm in- 

terests of society (servitudes and expropriation for purposes of public utility). 


It is easy to deduce from the above the principal rules which regulate Russian 
agrarian life • on the one hand we have State ownership which does not admit either 
of derogations or attenuations ; on the other we have user based on personal labour 
which is an intransmissible and inalienable right. 

Two important derogations from the personal character of 
madeby the Agrarian Code and are confirmed by the Decree of i6 December 19 . 

These make possible : — 

(1) the leasing of the land to actual cultivators, and 

(2) the employment of wage servants. 

As regards the first, Soviet doctrine is unammous m recognizing it as in flagrant 
contradic^n with the fundamental principles which exclude any transfer based on a 
contract. Thus Rozenblium affirms : “ This would in fact be tantamount to admi 
ting that it is possible for the cultivator to receive from the earth a profit not earned 
by labour (nanW a rent) whereas the land had been granted to him on condition 
that it would be cultivated by his personal labour The ^ “ 

this institution, which is sanctioned by the Agrarian Code, is regarded b> tl’C higher 
legislative authorities is proved by a .statement of the O. K. V. K. dated 30 Octobe 
1925 ■ " As a general rule the leasing of land of which user based on personal labour 

““ ft ft« «< kind ..e Wift.,ut 

their own distinctive characteristics. One peculiar feature is evident from the 
attribute “ based on labour '' which lays down the purposes for which such leases 
may be granted. A .second characteristic is derived from the exceptional circum- 
stances ” (namely force majeure) necessary for their creation. us, 
art. 28 In the case of lands granted on condition of personal labour and tempor- 
arilv prejudiced as the result of natural calamities harvest, fire, disease of ive- 
stock etc,) or of lack of live and dead stock etc., or of diimnution of the former a 
result of death etc., the transfer of the lands or of part of the lands leased out 
exchange for payment in money or in natural products or for other means ot com- 

^^^'’uase.rcaiTonly^S created for certain determined periods and the admimstra- 
tive authorities have ample discretion for granting extensions. 

It is easy to see how vast can be the sphere of application of these bases and 
how readily the condition of “ temporary prejudice ” referred to in the Lode may 
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be weakened by the continuous extensions which may be granted. No precise 
rule is laid down as to the amount of the rent, except that it may be paid in money 
or in natural products. There is nothing against the application on this point of 
the rules governing metayer tenancies, settlements etc. 

The second important derogation from the above mentioned fundamental 
principles consists in the tolerance by the Agrarian Code of the R. S, F. S. .R. (ar- 
ticles ,^0-31) and by the Decree of 16 December 1928 on paid labour in agriculture. 
Practical exigences have made necessary the publication of legislative measures 
which must be considered as a standing reproach by every true Communist. 

Paid labour may however only be employed as a supplementary help: thus 
according to art. 39 of the Agrarian Code “ in those cases when the agricultural 
work cannot be carried out on a holding in good time owing to the inadequacy of 
its labour resources the hiring of paid workers may be allowed " ... on the 
absolute condition that all the able-bodied members of the farm work on the same 
basis as the labourers (art. 40). Art. 41 adds that “ all the rules laid down in the 
Labour Code must be observed On 18 April 1925 there were however issued 
“ provisional rules ” which regulate in a special manner the work of agricultural 
labourers in partial derogation from the provisions of the Labour Code. 

The absolute conditions under which the employment of paid workers is al- 
lowed are hence : 

(f) the urgency of the work which cannot be completed at the proper time 
by means of the labour resources of the farm alone ; and 

{ii) that the members of the farm work on the same basis as the wage earners. 
By means of these limitations an attempt is made to counteract the develop- 
ment of large farms on a capitalistic basis and of the growth of the Kuldcestvo class, 
while every encouragement is given to the average farmer. An example of this is 
furnished by the Decree of 16 December 1928, which lays down (art. 45 subsection 
3) that labourers working on the farms of kulaki are protected not by the provi- 
sional rules ” but by the '' Labour Code 

In a further article it is hoped to deal with the persons subject to the law on the 
user of land based on personal labour [dvor, zemelnoje, dbscestvo, sovkhdzy) which 
are considered in the most recent legivSlation. 

G. P. 


SeMeJibHwft );o;i,eKC PCOCT* c /lOiiojiHeiiuaMii u pa3T,HCHeHirHMii HapKOMBeMa. 
1925. (Agrarian Code of the R. S. F. S. R. Faiglish translation in the International 
Yt arbook of Agricultural Legidation, 1925, pages 932-972). 

rpamji;aHCKiiH Koaokt 1922 (Civil Code). 

Ko;;eK<; naKOiioB o Tpy;i,e 1922 (I^abour Code). 

Co6paHne aaKOHoB \i paaiiopam-eHnii OCOP (Collection of Laws and Decrees). 
Cf. e.specially No. 69 of 2^ December 1928, p. 1316 et seq. 

npo(][). JX- C. PoaeiiOjiioM. SeMCJinHoe ripano (Prof. D. S. Rozen])liuni, Agrarian 
Lan>) MOvScow 1928. 

ripcxi). Jf. C. Po3(‘h(5jiiom. OCmne Haaa.Tia aeM-rianojinaoBaHiiH n 3('M.ri(‘y('TpoiicTBa. 
(Prof. D. C. Rozenblium. — General Principles of Land Utilization and Settlement) 
Moscow, 1926. 

HobhukhM, H. B. Tpyn.aBaa apemaa aeiviJiH ii BcnoMoraTOJii.Hi.iii iiaeMi.iir rpya. 
(Novizki, I, B. Land leases and .supplenumtary paid labour) Moscow, 1928. 

SaiiiieB. 3 eMe;n>Hoe iipaBo. (Agrarian Law) Prague 1925. 
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' SUMMARY OF LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

Itaia' Legge contenente provvedimenti per incrementare la razionale prepara- 
zione dei terreiii - 27 gingno 1929. - Gazzetta Umciale. n 161 (12 lugho 1929). 

rST)ecial funds are appropriated by the Ministry of National Economy to the pr(> 
vincial Commissions for Wheat Propaganda in Southern continental Italy, Eatiuni ^d 
the I^rovinces of Grosseto and Leghorn. These funds are to be used for awarding pr^ 
miums for the scientific preparation of agricultural land by means of new maclunes and 
implements. Provision is made with this object for an increase of i million 400,000 
liras in the budget. The law also provides for a grant of 450,000 liras for premiums 
payable in respect of ordinary mechanical tillage and mechanical sowing]. 

* Regio decreto 11. 329 portante la istituzione di un coniitato per la propaganda 
agraria*e i corsi professionali ai contadini. ■ — 7 marzo t 929- - Gazzetta Ufficiale, n. 70 

fThe above-mentioned Committee is constituted for the ])urjiose of studying and 
proposing initiatives for the better working of the travelling schools of agriculture and 
in general the develo|)ment of technical propaganda amongst agriculturists. It will 
also take the necessary steps to improve their organization and their methods]. 

Regio decreto n. i o 1 5 portante autorizzazione al Ministero dell’economia na- 
zionale a concedere sussidi ai consigli provinciali deireconomia per fini agricoli. 30 mag- 
gio 1929. — Gazzetta (Jffiaale, n. 149 (27giugno 1929). . 

^ fThe Ministry of National Economy is authorized to grant the Provincial Councils 
of liionomv subsidies fpr the . acquisition of borers. These borers must be used for 
searching for water and for digging artesian wells. They will be lent out through the 
intermediary of the travelling vSchools of Agriculture to farmers and groups of farmers 
who have formed associations for this purpose. These subsidies may not be less than 
one tliird the actual costs resulting from the contract of purchase and may in 
special cases amount to the maximum of one half these costs]. 


♦ ’“hi Legge n. 1100 sulle trasformazioni fondiarie di pubblico interesse., 17 giu- 
gno 1929. Gazzetta Ufficiale, n. 159 (10 luglio 1929). . ^ 1 

[This Law authorizes the Government until 31 December 1929 to decide by Royal 
Decree on the pro]X)sal of the Minister of Public Works and the MinivSter of Labour 
which lands are capable of transformation in the public interest]. 


Legge 11. ri2i contenente disposizioni ]>er agevolare il credito agrario di miglio- 
ramento nelle i.sole italiane deirEgeo. -- 24 giugno 1929. - Gazzetta lJifi.ciale. n. 160 

^ I'/his law lays down that a subsidy may be granted by the Ministry of National 
Pvconomy in respect of loans for improvement works in the Possessions in the Aegean 
Islands.' This subsidy must be used for the payment of interests but not to a pro- 
Txirtion exceeding 2.3 % per aniiurn. It may be granted for a total maximum ot 
borrowed capital fixed at to million lire]. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
The World’s Wool Markets (i). 

In the economic structu;re of the wool textile industry merchants have to some 
extent bridged the gap between the seasonal nature of the production of the cHp 
and the more or less continuous demand of the consumer ; while wool producers on 
the small scale have recently shown a tendency to meet the large buver on more 
level terms by combining in some sort of organisation for selhng purposes. Such 
an orga,nisation may be of the producers’ co-operative type or may simply mean 
the utilisation of a selling broker who woiks on a commission basis. In this way the 
sellers reduce the number of their bargaining units and are benefited by the more 
or less expert knowledge of their agent in the preparation, grading and selling of 
the wool. If a system of advance payment is in force in a co-operative body the 
seller will obtain financial strength to enable him to hold hi ; clip for a favourable 
market and will be on terms of still greater equahty with the ]buyer. There is 
a strong theoretical case for any organisation which leads to a balance of bargaining 
power as between buyer and seller but the result of the practical working of 
co-operative organisations has left doubts in some quarters as to the benefits which 
they actually do confer on their members. It is not possible, however, to conclude 
from some failures that co-operative organisations do not enhance the bargaining 
pow^ of their members ; because such a system can only be tested over a 
considerable time and its development is comparatively recent. 

Methods of marketing. — The modern wool grower can market his clip in 
various ways. He can sell it to the agent of a manufacturer or merchant who 
yisits Iiis faim ; he can sell it direct to a local dealer or to a manufacturer ; he can 
send it to public auction sales ; he can sell it through a commission agent or he 
can maiket his wool through a co-operative society. 

^ Sale Under the first method is common in the East and in undeveloped coun- 
ts jyhere sheep are kept by peasants in small flocks. The merchants visit the 
farm, usually buying the wool on the sheep’s back and making some payment in 
advance. In such countries this method of sale is alone practicable ; but in coun- 
^es where auction sales are available, as they are in Australia and Great Britain, 
for^pkample, the farmer may often have cause to regret having sold his wool on the 


^^obiiOier, Secretary of the British Reseaivh Association for 
Worsted Industnes, has been received for pubUcation by the courtesy of the Depart- 
mtan of Agnculture for Scotland. 
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sheep when he realise that it might have fetched, properly graded, a consideraMy 

^^^FomSy *it was usual in many places to sell to a local 

payment of Ms bill. Tid& method of sale was unsatisfactory because the stor^ 

LS^r’s ignorance of the value of the wool led to false If <=^“8 f ^ 

S^of the farmer who would not attempt to impfow the quality 

all grades seemed to fetch the same price. South Afncan wool suffered for m^y . 

yeafs from a reputation for poor quality and false packing, earned under tMs system 

*^PubL*au<^OT s^^vary in size and importance from the Wool Exj^ge in 
London, wMch is the most important wool sale in thd world, to the 
fairs where a few farmers dispose of their clips to a dealer s agent. In ^ pifohc 
sales the wool is divided into lots and offered on some detote date at f . 

buyers may gather from different parts of the woild. It may ^ 
eral wool, before it is offered for auction, reqmres more prepMataon than it needs 
for private sale. Even for country fairs, some degree of classifi<»tion is necessary , 
wmK bj sal£ the preparation is carried mu^ further. At the larger w^l 
sales such as those wMch take place in I/mdon, Sydney, Gedong, Aucktod, Port 

Elizabeth Buenos Aires and various places on the Continent of Europe such as - 

werp and Bremen, the sellers are brought into contact with driers who store tte 
wool and submit samples to buyers. The reputation of the seMng broker P^t^ 
the buyer against fraudulent sampling wMle his bargaimng skill gives the grower 
I guarantee against the “ lottery ” of the market, In most cases the fanner pMs 
a ^ioiTn iim price on his wool, knowing that if this pnce is not reached in the bid 
ding, the wool can be withdrawn and sold privately at the best pnce he m 

obtlin. If he markets his wool through a large central sale the 

to pay brokerage charges, which are not as a rule more than 2 /o, m adMtion 

to diarges for freight, insurance, storage, grading and for loans and interest if tte 
farmer has had- to raise money on his goods pending the sale. In ^ 

charges the farmer benefits by selUng in a large centre because ea^ part of ^ chp 
sells^for its separate value, and Ms good wool is not sold with the ^rerlote at a 
lower price. In the experience of English and Austrahan merchants wool to be 
Lid toLdvantage, or even at all, in a large market must be prp;^rly graded, though a 
different system is employed in South America where all wool is marketed together 
unclassed and where all buyers 

mission basis. These men become very highly skilled m detemumng the scoured 
value of the fleece when it is offered unscoured with locks and ^rtings, and 
bargaining ability has been brought to its Mghest developmen^n these 

London remains the most important wool market in the 'world and provides 
barometer for wool prices, although its supremacy is 

sales, wMch, attrading buyers from aU parts, we orgaimed by the Natoml^im^ 
of 'Wool Selhi« Brokers who arrange the date and place of a senes of s^ 
together with -the quantities to be offered at each sale. Thus they regulate tM 
amount of wool coming on to the market and spread the selhng season over nine 

“ *it te1fSclJ?ndeLorthy that the London Wool Exchange h^ no^ o^ 
features of the MgMy developed produce market, such as, for example, tiie wh^ 
iT^toiitxSs. It ifno? possible. howev« careful the 
the product as precisely as wheat and cotton can be c^ssified ' 

mination of the yield from unscoured wool caffs for the exera^ of S^eat s ^y 
the buyer. The New York Wool Exchange did attempt some time ago to devrfc^ 


a futures market, only to fail through fear of speculation. A suggestion made 
recently in Australia for opening futures dealings on the Sydney market in an 
attempt to make the times of supply and demand coincide more closely has also 
been rejected by market dealers. 

Accurate information as to the extent of co-operative activities in the marketing 
of wool is extremely difficult to obtain owing to the multiplicity of small and highly 
localised organisations. Consequently, this report relies very largely for data 
upon information afforded by the Trade Departments of the various governments 
and upon details furnished by some of the largest co-operative organisations which 
exist for the purpose of marketing wool. The Trade Departments have been ex- 
tremely courteous in furnishing information on the extent of the marketing of wool 
in their several countries, but it was only possible for them to make a general 
statement as to some of the large organisations. It must not be forgotten that, even 
in cases where no societies for wool marketing have been formed, there may still 
be co-operative marketing in the sense that several farmers may pool their small 
clips for sale and share costs of packing and brokerage . In the United States the 
formation of a company for the marketing of single clip is not uncommon, but 
there ia no reliable information available here as to the scope of such societies. 
Wool is marketed through co-operative associations formed for the sale of agri- 
cultural products such as wheat or dairy produce, the society in this case usually 
acting as a commission agent for some buyer and carrying out only the packing of 
the collected wool. Several large wool growers' co-operative associations in England, 
France and the United States, as well as in .South Africa and in Canada, have 
submitted details of their procedure and copies of the rules of their organisations. 
These may fairly be taken as types of those large co-operative societies which are 
of such a size as to maintain commodious warehouses, issue advice to members 
as to the improvement of their wool, and to control the amount of wool sent to them 
for sale. In many cases smaller associations exist side by side with the bigger 
ones and even consign to the larger society for sale the wool that they have collected. 

It is interesting to compare the methods of marketing in Australia and Canada, 
both new countries, yet with different seUing methods. Australia has a highly 
organized system of marketing through brokers in central markets, and the growers 
seem on the whole satisfied that this method adequately protects their interests ; 
while in Canada the success which is coming to the industry may be to a great 
extent ascribed to the efforts of co-operative societies in securing a better clip, 
better prepared, and marketed under the auspices of the associations. Both methods 
of marketing are highly successful ; this seems to show that the actual marketing 
methods do not matter so long as the wool, if of good quality, is carefully prepared 
and graded. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland (1927 production 117,676,000 lbs.). — If 
some arrangement can be made for advances to the growers a society possesses 
greater power to hold than does the individual farmer, >et in spite of this co-opera- 
tive marketing has made little headway in England until recent years, and the ratio 
of the amount of wool marketed co-operatively to the total clip is still very small. 
This may be due to the fact that, in England, wool is regarded, for the most part, 
m a by-product of mutton ; flocks are generally small, and the individual farmer is 
gjad to be saved the trouble of marketing his wool by seUing it to the nearest agent, 
although the price he receives may be lower than the real value of the wool. It 
is a matter for the judgement of the farmer whether this method of seUing is more 
advantageous than any other and in circumstances which are not favourable to 
him^lf he can always send his wool to a sale. There is at present no proper orgam 
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isation of country auction sales and there axe undoubtedly ““y 
S and ^t en^Kh in others. It has been suggested that the Kational Fai^ 

Union should initiate a plan for amalgamation of 

LMge central sales are held in London, Liverpool, Bradford and m 

West and in Scotland. As a rule only owners of large 

central markets unless the small owners are united m some co-operative soae^. 
Unfortunately the English farmer dislikes to be tied ^ a^form J; 

This handicaps the co-operative societies in a way that those in other countries oo 
S M.mbJ .,e ™d., .0 oonua^ ““TS” 

are easily tempted away by a small monetary inducement, thus leavmg tPe co oper^ 
SJ^ Sder?o^rkJth^ lower grades of wool. There is abo a prejudice amo^ 
English farmers which makes them beUeve that the value t ^ ^ 

lowered at the sheds of the society by mixing with infenor quahties. It remains for 

successful co-operative associations to remove these prejudices. ^ 

succ^m CO ^ Agriculture and Fisheries pubhshed a 

Report (I) on Wool Marketing in England and Wales, which 

all the methods of co-operative marketing then active therein. e g 

brief summary of the conclusions reached in that report. j . . 1, 

The Report stated that there were definite advantages attached to the marked- 
in^ ofwoK opSSel^^^^ First, a union of the sellers gives them the advantage 
oHewness over Uie buyers. Secondly, an organisation is finanaally stronger th^ 
individuals and afford to hold stocks untU the experts that can te ernploy^ 

judge that prices are favourable ; although this '^TUrdl^ 

Lsociation is in a position to make monetary advances to its members. Tto^y, 

wool is a commodity that depends greatly for its great 

afication If a society can retain the services of an expert grader it confers a gr 

w»i i. 

first is the group of farmers, not registered as a society, who employ the same 
Smker to seU for them at a central market. Such a group cannot gam any advan- 
taee from selling their clips together except some slight reduction in the selhi^ charge, 
for dirfiStlofm^t £ done on the individual farms and is necessarily crude 
^e second type is the established farmers’ co-operative society, usually enga^ 
in the sale ofa^cultural requisites, which acts as agent for the sale of the wo 
produced by its members ; but there is no attempt to classify the chp. 
elaborate form this method of sale includes the introduction of a buyer te the farm 

by t SiSTof th. S^«y. Tte third type i. Ih. .griculthrf socrty 

ttin, a separate wool depaiuneot. There was only one e^ e 

..vistence This Society, at a cost of Ved. per pound, sold about 5,000 flexes a year. 

It even occasionally bought small quantities of wool. _ The wool is ^^^ted ^ 

graded by the compmiy and left stored in bins for the inspection 

fro^;, ^TtteSt of carriagaareongtlremrelre. The “W drd hot em,dw 
I broket in its sales, but its conunittee followed tl"* movemnM of p^rete 
central markets. Growers were paid withm fourteen days of the 
to which these methods of co-operative marketii^ are employed vanes from year 
to year but it has never yet attained to a very importapt total. 

^There remains the chief form of co-operative marketi^, the society 
ists oS lofZ^urpose of selHng wool. Such a society is an association of wool 
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growers for the purpose of marketing their clips co-operatively and so obtaining the 
advantages of expert grading, co-operative storing and sale in bulk in a central 
market. J^our association of this type are now operating in England, two of which 
were described int he Ministry’s Report as follows : — 

“ The Kent Wool Growers Etd. was formed in 1920 by a small group of prom- 
inent Kent sheep breeders and in its first year handled 25,000 fleeces. To enable 
the Society to make advance payments to growers certain members of the Committee 
guaranteed as much as £30,000 between them. Notwithstanding early disappoint- 
ments the Society continued to extend its operations and to reduce its costs — and 
has now established its position. The wool is collected at Ashford, where accommoda- 
tion for 150,000 fleeces is available in a number of converted army huts. The plant 
is simple and consists mainly of a number of fixed wooden bins for storing wool, 
scales for weighing and a wool press. Apart from the manager, who is the only 
full-time employee, and the grader, the staff employed is unskilled and numbers 
from ten to twelve during the receiving season from June to September. The wool 
is roughly classified before leaving the farm, simple instructions being issued to growl- 
ers early in the season. A high standard of preparation and packing is maintained.’ 
The Society pays railway carriage and any other charges incurred after the wool is 
put on rail. Members within ten miles of the collecting centre, who deliver their wool 
bj* road, bear the expense of delivery. Carriage on wool sold is paid by the buyer. 

Wool begins to arrive at the Society’s warehouse early in June and each mem- 
ber is given a receipt for his own consignment. When approximately 5,000 fleeces 
have been received, an expert grader is employed to grade the wool ; any grower 
may, of cour.se, attend when his own clip is being graded. Members’ fleeces are 
never opened unless the grader has reason to believe that the preparation of them is 
below the required .standard. After grading, the wool is repacked and pressed 
into bales which bear the Society’s brand and label. A 5 % sample of each grade 
is sent on to London to be .sold at the Coleman Street wool auctions, the remainder 
being held to buyer’s orders. It has been the custom of the Society to pay the 
grower about two-thirds of the estimated market value of the wool whilst it is in 
store awaiting sale ; the proportion advanced is determined by the Management 
Committee who are guided by the current market price and prospects of the .season 
The Kent Wool Growers .send out their own packing and packing sheets but do 
not undertake the collection of the wool. In the year 1927 they advanced to their 
members per pound of wool and in 1928, i/- per pound. The member.ship is 
now 861, and the number of fleeces handled in 1927 was 164,000. It Was estimated 
that 45 % of this wool was exported. 

The Southern Wool Growers Ltd. works over a larger area than the Kent Wool 
Growers Ltd. and deals with a greater variety of fleeces. The members’ wool is 
classed and sold on sample at the London auction sales. This society owns a large 
warehouse at Chichester, which is specially designed to facilitate classing. It pos- 
sesses a covered platform for imloading and loading wool moved by rail, and other 
platforms for handling wool moved by road. The depot is rear the main railway 
line and has special .sjidings and a travelling crane. The building is well equipped 
with bins, scales and presses. Packing sheets are sent out by the company in which 
the growers pack their clips, dividing them into ewes, locks and .sweepings, lamb’s 
«vool, and so on. From these the grader produces bales of wool of the same grade 
and quality. The fleeces dealt with by this Society are varied and need the use of 
a large number of classes. Its records show that fleeces from the following breeds 
have been handled Leicester, Border I^icester, Lincoln, Kent, Cotswold, Devon 
Longwool ; Southdown, Shropshire, Suffolk, Hampshire Down, Oxford Down, Dorset 
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Down ; Dorset Horn, Ryeland, Kerry Hill, Clun Forest, Wiltshire ; Scotch BlacHace, 
Cheviot, Welsh, Radnor, Exnaoor H^ Dartmoor ; Shetland, Masham, St^Rilaa, 
Spanish Black and various cross-breeds; Immediately upon the receipt of the wwl 

an advance is made W^ t^^ of 75 % of the estimated value of eat^^reed, the 

estimate being based on the current prices ruling on the London Wool Exchange. 
The Society deals with about 150,000 fleeces annually. It has been estimated 
that, in 1927; between 40 % and 50 % of this wool went overseas to Japan, the 
United States, Germany, Belgium and France ^ ^ 

The Eastern Wool Growers Ltd. — a more recent organisation with headquarters 
in Ipswich -- has at present 172 members scattered through the Eastern Counties. 
The Society haS-been in existence for only three years and is already handling 43,000 
fleeces annually . The wool is collected, graded and stored, an advance being made 
to members on receipt of their wool by a decision of the Committee advised by the 
Society’s brokers. The final destination of the wool is not known to the Society 
which< sells on the London Wool Exchange, where purchase is generally made by 

a dealer, . 01. 

The Midland W(X)1 Growers Ltd. was not formed until the Spring of 1928, but 
has already more than 200 members. It is supported by the County Executives 
of the Farmers’ Union, which are represented op the Board of Management. The 
counties included are Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Berkshire, Gloucestershire, and Leicestershire. The Society includes among 
its functions the collection, grading and sale of wool in bulk for the benefit of its 
members ; and the sale is carried out by sample on the London Wool Exchange in 
the autumn months. As soon as the wool is graded, an advance of 75 of the 
estiuiated value of the wool is made to the grower. 

A scheme for co-operative marketing of wool grown in the West Riding was 
put forward at a recent meeting of the West Riding Farmers’ Union Executive, the 
idea being to collect the wool in some central spot, grade it in bulk, and hold it 
until the market in Bradford is favourable. This seems to show that there is an 
increase in confidence among farmers in the advantages of marketing co-operatively 
which may lead to a considerable spread of such methods in the future. 

Scotland. — • The Scottish Wool Growers Ltd., though only formed in 1926, 
has expanded satisfactorily and acts for growers in all parts of Scotland, handling 
wool at a very favourable cost per pound. Producers are well satisfied with the ser- 
vices and prices they receive and, on the other hand, buyers in the home and foreign 
markets have expressed their satisfaction. The turnover in 1927-28 was £94,000, 
and it is reported that this was exceeded in 192^^-29 by more than 50 per cent. 
The Society now handles about ii per cent, of the total Scottish wool clip. 

Dominions and India. — The British Empire produces about 43 % 
of the total quantity of the world’s wool, and of the wool grown in the Empire 

Australia produces 60 %'. ^ , c a ^ 

Australia (1927 production 854,974,000 lbs.). -- The bulk of the wool grown m 
Australia, that is about 70 % of the total cHp, is merino, the remaining 30 % being 
fine and medium crossbred wool. Great care is given to the breeding of fine ^ool, 
and to grading and preparing the wool for market. In the early days of Australian 
sheep-growing the farmer graded his own' clip on the large farms that were then 
general ; recently the greater subdivision of land has made it more usual for a grower 
to send his clip to a , grader for classification. In Queensland the government en- 
courages the production of wool by small farmers by receiving wool in small con- 
signments, grading, baling, and pooling it .for ma,rket. Australian wool is produced 
almost entirely for export ; the growing demand of the home mills does not. yet 


absorb more than 5 % of tbe total output. Buyers from all over the world, par- 
ticularly froiu the IJnited Kingdom, France, Germany, Japan, and, in the last two 
years, Russia, attend the sales in Sydney, Albury, Geelong, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Perth and KauncestOn. A certain quantity of wool, however, finds its way direct 
to the Kpndon market. 

Practically the whole of the wool marketed in Australia is sold by auction. The 
method mostly adopted is as follows : — At all small townshij) agencies or sub- 
agencies are held for leading wool-broking firms. Efforts are made to induce the 
farmer to forward his wool for sale to auctions held regularly at country centres or 
seaports where foreign and local buyers attend. There is no fixed j)er cent age for ad- 
vances made on clips. If the farmer has a good reputation and his clip is in good con- 
dition advances are made almost up to the full valuation if need be. In other cases 
advances of 50 % or 60 % are made. The central auction sales are controlled as to 
date and amount of wool offered by the National Council of Wool Selling Brokers, 
acting in co-operation with the Australian Wool Growers' Council. These two bod- 
ies draw up a programme of sale for each centre before the season opens, estimating 
the quantity of wool that is likely to be available and allotting so many bales to 
each place. The wool is sold strictly in order of its arrival at the centre, a system 
which causes certain slight maladjustments between the supply and demand for 
particular types of wool, as the buyer seeking a special line has to wait until this 
type of wool is offered in its turn. The sale programme arranges that no two 
sales shall take place on the same day, and also that the quantity of wool offered 
shall be spread over a period of eight or ten months with the object of maintaining 
the price of wool at a more constant level. 

It should be noted that the Australian Wool Growers' Council is not a co-oper- 
ative organisation, but simply an asvsociation of the wool growers acting in conjunc- 
tion with the .selling brokers. Co-operative societies proper do exist but they operate 
on a very small scale compared with that of the large brokerage firms ; no data 
are available to show the actual proportion of the annual clip dealt with by co- 
operative methods. 

Peeling among wool growers in the Commonwealth seems to be turning in fa- 
vour of clo.se co-operation between producers, and at the recent conference of the 
Graziers' Association of New South Wales it was suggested that the increase in 
country selling was due to a lack of co-operation among growers. Some farmers 
had found that they could get a better price for their wool by selling it privately 
in the country than by selling in the large centres. On the other hand if producers 
could act collectively and say that they would not market their clips through the 
brokers in the large centres but would make their arrangements for sale direct to 
the foreign buyer, brokerage charges would of necessity be reduced. But no such 
action on the part of the growers is posvsible without some clo.ser form of unifying 
organisation than at present exists. It will be noticed that there is no suggestion 
of co-operation in the sense of undertaking the actual business of marketing, but 
only proposal of combination to threaten the broking firms and also to check the 
internal competition of country selhng. 

When offerings are regulated, it is pos.sible to keep available supplies approx- 
imately near trade requirements, and thus ensure that prices will be more stable. 
Country selling increases the amount available at certain periods, and tends to injure 
the demand. The chief disadvantage to the buyer lies in the lack of the selection 
that is available in one of the central markets. 

As an experiment a system of selling by zones has just been put into practice 
in an attempt to avoid the glut of early -shorn wools and make the fine wools avail- 
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ducers' Wool and Produce Selling Ob* to ofer wool ^t ancl^ w$t 3 a?n(t; 
weeks of its arrival at store so as to. relieve the faring of the nece^ty'Of 
several months for his monejr. - ’ ' - > • *V - ‘ ‘ { \y^ fy^:^ ;■' 

New Zealand {1927 productioh 202,3j86,ooo lbs.), In New Zealand the 
ation is very similar to that in Australia. Jlarketing is <?am€d on by 
of auction sales in large centres such as Wellington and Auckland. The Sales \ 

. organized by an association of the wool brokers m such a way that it is possible v 
for buyers to go from one sale to another. The brokers imdertake storing of the 
wool and presentation for market in the most attractive way, and they nmy even ar-, 
range for reclassing and binning to improve the dbances of s^e. The Government is 
working to improve the standard of the wool by helping breeding experinscnts, pro.*- 
viding courses in Agricultural Colleges on the care of , sheep, andsettdinig out men to 
adyise in the case of disease in a flock, and in arranging for demonstrations in dip- 
ping and shearing. Offerings at each selling centre are governed by the New Zea- v 
land Wool Committee, acting under government authority, such regulation proving 
. beneficial to the trade. Purchases are made through members of the Wool Buyers’ 
Association, and much of the wool purchased is exported for speculative re-sale and 
appears again on the hondon or Continental niarkets, Home manufacture only 


absorbs 2 % % of the clip. There is no evidence of any producers' co-operation. 


Union of Sptfth Africa \1g2y production 251,000,000 lbs. including . 11,000,000 
lbs. of mohair). — Practically the whole of the wool produced in the Union is ej^- 
ported, the mills in Cape Town retaining only a very small proportion of the totjal 
clip. The bulk of the wool is sold locally prior to export, add it is usual for the 
sales to take place in the port from which the wool is shipped. 

The sheep-growing industry in the Union is still in the stage where the bulk of 
the wool is produced from small flocks, although the size of the average flock 
growing. The small native sheep has of late years been replaced by merinos, the 
Government having given much care to sheep breeding with the object of producing 
the fine wool now demanded by the wool textile industry. This change in production 
from crossbred to merino wool has ppened up the Continental market to merino 
wopl has opened up the Continental market which absorbs the finer wool and the 
general improvement in quality has encouraged manufacturers to use South Afri- 
can wools, which, at one time, had a reputation for coarseness, bad packing and 
grading. ' , 

A considerable quantity of South African^ wool still„ootnes from native flocks 
and is collected by local storekeepers.; This wool is haled practically as' it iS re- v . 
peived, no attempt being made to separate the pieces, bellies and locks from the main 
part of the fleece. Native wool is usually coarse, and is marketed, in an undassed 
condition ; the bulk is produced in Basutoland, which is an excellent wool-growing 
country, not in the Union, although utilising Union seaports. 

Modern practice in the Union is for the farmer to consign his wool to the coast, , 
after classing and grading it. There it is sold by brokers to buyers representing 
manufacturing and merchanting firms all over the world. JPormrfy^ aU sal^was 
by private treaty, but it is now more usual for the wooi.to be offered in large auictida. . ] 
sales. . , , ' ^ 

Port EHzabeth is the most important market and m 1926 33.§f % A||i^ v . 

ca's wool was exported from this i»rt% About half the .quantity is 

by- public auction" ; most .oi' the remainder Is .catalogued, 
withdravm, for sale out of hand ", it hdug a rule of the 






ptivate tteaty unless it has fi;st been offered for auction. In Durban, 
;whi^ Natal, Transvaal and a part of the Orange Free State, marketing is 

entirely b^y means of a Central Wool Exchange. The wool, which is fine and free 
from excessive dust and therefore in good demand, is stored by the broker and cata- 
according to description. The same rule as to sale by private treaty is in 
force in Durban as in Fort Elizabeth. If the bidding does not reach the seller’s 
reserve price the highest bidder has an option until the following day of taking over 
the wool at the reserve price, but if he does not avail himself of the option the wool 
njiay be, sold by private treaty. In practice there are few withdrawals, most wool 
being sold by auction. The Central Wool Exchange conducts auction sales under 
the direction of members representing various wool interests, and farmers are 
specially invited to attend the sales and to learn for themselves the buyer’s require- 
; 'iheuts. 

1 East London marketing customs are different, sale by private treaty being the 
usual tnethod of disposal and only a small amount being put up for auction. Brok- 
ers in East Londpn allege that the co-operation between them is not strong enough 
to enable them to meet a falling market by judicious feeding as do the Australian 
brokers. This being the case they think it letter to sell privately. 

It is considered in the Union that a cbmbination of the two methods of sale gives 
the best results, as, for example, it competition brings out a good bid for any lot 
at auction it can be accepted forthwith, while if not it can be withdrawn and a 
better price perhaps obtained by subsequent private negotiation. 

Producers’ Co-operative Societies are of recent growth in South Africa. Im- 
mediately after the War, when wool stocks were large and wool prices high, co-oper- 
ative associations were formed in quite large numbers in the Orange Free State. 
Most of these disappeared in the depression which followed in 1921-22, only one, the 
nucleus of the present National Wool Growers' Association 01 South Africa, surviv- 
ing. About the same time, at the beginning of the post-war period, the Farmers’ 
Co-operative. Wool and Produce Union, known as the F. C. U., was formed in East 
London. The F. C. U. successfully weathered the depression and began to grow 
• rapidly imder the favourable conditions which followed the passing of the Co-oper- 
ative Act in 3922. To-day it is handling about 4,500,000 fleeces annually, and has 
branches in Port Elizabeth, Durban and Cape Tqwn as well as a very large ware- 
house in East London. Although it only charges i ^4 % for selling, ordinary 
^ brokers’ diarges for sale being at least 2 Yz %, the F. C.^'u. declares a substantial 
annual. dividend. Big as this saving is, it represents only one of the advantages 
to be obtained from , selling co-operatively through the F. C. U. The Union aims 
at the ceiitraHsation of wool sales and to that end has erected at Milnerton a large 
warehouse which it is hoped will supersede the present sales at Swellendam, Heidel- 
berg, Riversdale and probably Mossel Bay. Much has been done to improve the 
reputation of South African wool in the markets of the world by careful preparation 
for maiket in the company’s warehouses, advice to farmers on breeding and the 
care of their flocks, dipping and shearing and exhibitions of South African wool in 
England and on the Continent. The National Wool Growers’ Association of South 
Mnosi md the F. C. U. have combined in determined eflbits to eliminate false pack- 
ing whkh was previously rather common in South African packs. Both aim at 
^ the standardisation of classes used in grading and a greater uniformity in the wool 
proj^cod so that fr can be sold under the trade mark of the National Wool Growers’ 
'Assbmtion oi Soxith Africa with a guarantee of quality, a method which would avoid 
tlu; for -excessive sampling by the buyer. The Government Department of 
Agwctdtme a movement for mak^ the trade mark of the springbok’s 




head in a circle the mark for all South Afrkaii wool whi<;ii hafe heau^eted a^/ 
graded under the rules of the National Wool Growers’ Association of South Ah?|ca, , 

There are, apparently, about 91 branches of co-operative associati<ms ill the 
Union of South Africa and these are beij^g urged to affiliate with the Natiohal^ W 
Growers’ Association, with the object of securing uniformity in marketing, in 
preparation of the clip for market. At present, co-operative sodeties simply 00I-. 
lect the wool and store it in their warehouses until sale is undertaken by a broker 
in Port Elizabeth, Durban or East London. Larger organisations like F, C. U; 
also undertake the actual selling for their members in auction sales or by private 
treaty, as appears best to the salesman. 

The National Wool Growers' Association of South Africa, which is now an 
amalgamation of many small co-operative associations, has stated its objects as fol- 
lows 

(t) To gain the absolute confidence of buyers in marketing centres by pro- 
ducing the right kind of wool and by getting up the clips in the most efficient, 
honest and attractive manner. 

(2) To secure the disposal of all wool in properly constituted markets and 
arrange for a sequence of sales. 

(3) To advertise the brand and to hold exhibitions in all countries using South 
African wool. 

(4) To assist members if required to classify their wool clips and flocks of 
sheep and to select suitable rams. Every member must pass a severe test in fad- 
ing before he is allowed to grade his own wool. The wool packs used must be 
uniform. 

(5) No wool is to be accepted imder the name of the Association unless first 
inspected by a member of the Committee, each bale so passed to be marked with 
the mark of the Association and with the name of the owner and of his farm. 

(6) Members must agree to the standards of the Association or their wool 

cannot be undertaken by the Association. All subsidiary societies must register 
before using the brand. - , 

The Association acts with the Government Department of Agriculture in or- 
ganising a supply of rams for breeding purposes in order to increase the propor- 
tion of fine wool produced in South Africa, in encouraging farmers to take courses 
at agricultural colleges — one of the eight months’ courses on Sheep and Wool is 
the only course of its kind in the world ~ and in arranging for local demonstrations 
and competitions in dipping and shearing. Th^ good results already achieved by 
co-operative marketing in South Africa are leading to a rapid spread of this method 
of sale. 

Canada (.1927 production 18,673,000 lbs.). Production of Canadian wool is 
increasing as it is realised that it is possible to produce good wool at the same time 
as good mutton and lamb. In the past, Canadian sheep breeders devoted their 
efforts to the production of lamb suitable for export to Europe and were content 
with wool full' of grey hairs. Recently, the Live Stt>ck Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture has conducted propaganda advocating improvement 
in wool quality without reduction in the yield of meat. The fact that Caxiadian 
lambs are slaughtered at a very early age naturally affects the nature of the dip, 
the percentage of lamb’s wool being high. 

The great improvement which has taken place in both the quantity and, qual- 
ity oi the Canadian clip, and the increased amount that is properly prepared fat 
market, is attributed to hmrketing reforms s^red by the I^nniiion Depaitmc^^ 
of Agriculture and by the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Xtd. latteris/ 






the most important organisation for co-operative marketing of wool in Canada 
to-day. It handled in 1927 one quarter of the total amount of wool produced in Ca- 
nada, collecting, preparing and marketing it. After the wool is collected in local 
centres it is packed and sent to the chief centre of the district where it is graded 
hy an expert provided by the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Wool is col- 
lected for grading in centres in each province, at Weston, Ontario ; Dennoxville, 
Quebec ; Regina, Saskatchewan ; Fredericton, New Brunswick ; Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island ; and Antigonish, ot Truio in Nova Scotia ; and it is afterwards 
sold by private treaty. The head office of the society is in Toronto, and the mem- 
bership numbers about 9,000 fiockmasters. 

As well as its selling organisation, the association has developed a manufacturing 
branch for woollens and endeavours to persuade the ihembers to accept woollen 
goods in exchange for raw wool consigned to the|Company. 

Besides the Canadian Co-operative Wool Gro#ers Ltd., smaller co-operative 
societies exist in every province ; all are provided with graders by the Department 
of Agriculture and all collect wool in local centres and ship it in bulk. Individual 
contracts for sale are rare. 

Government help has also been given to the industry by arrangements for 
competitions in sheep feeding, giving of bonuses to puie-bred rams, grants of money 
to sheep shows, and provision of courses in selection, management and so on in 
agicultural colleges, with the result that Canada is now exporting w’ool to the United 
States and to Great Britain. The home wool textile industry is not yet fully 
supplied by home production of wool, and Canada still imports annually about 
14,000,000 lbs. of wool, yet in cases when the prices ruling in other countries are 
higher than Canadian prices the better types of Canadian wool have been exported. 

India (1927 production 55,000,000 lbs.). — •* Indian wool falls for the most 
part into the class of carpet wool and exports are destined for the manufacture of 
blankets, rugs and carpets, very little of the wool being fine enough to use for cloth- 
ing purposes. Climatic conditions have developed a sheep with a light fleece of 
short-stapled wool so that the yield of wool per sheep is small. The wool trade 
centres chiefly in the Punjab, particularly the Hissar district ; the United Provinces, 
particularly Garhwal, Almora and Naini Tal ; Sind, Baluchistan, and the Bikaner 
State ; in other parts of the country the sheep yield only hair with no felting qual- 
ities, The largest markets are at Fazilka and Be^war ; at the former the wool is 
subjected to a certain amount of cleaning, and, if intended for shipment, is pressed 
and baled. A good deal of the wool that comes on the Indian market is “ dead 
wool that is, wool removed from the carcases of slaughtered sheep. 

Sheep rearing and wool production are entirely in the hands of village herdsmen 
who depend otr middlemen for the marketing of their clips. -These middlemen, as 
is usual in Indian, trade, make monetary advances to the shepherds about six months 
before the actual shearing season,, up to as much as 50 % of the total price to be 
paid. The middlemen, after the shearing of the wool, consign to one of the prin- 
cipal Indian markets for sale, though some of the bigger merchants may forward 
the wool straight to london or Liverpool for sale on a consignment basis. The 
arrangements are made through exporting agencies in l^rachi and Bombay, each 
individual parcel being auctioned on its merits. Glherally the exporting firms 
undertake freight and insurance and often pay a percentage advance in rupees on the 
estimated price of the wool. No sale by private treaty is permitted unless the wool 
fafls to find a buyer af atiction and in the final settlement the shipper claims a com- 
mission of 2 % in Bombay and 3 % in Karachi, of which i % is in each case paid 
to the broker who arranged the advances. 




is pressed and tfaled in the niartel^^ pi^tr/ef or in one of the ports. 

lri$h Free SiaU (1927 12,845,000 lbs.). — In spite of the eforta of 

the Free State I)epaitinent,of ^gxjotftnre to foster an Irish wool trade with ^ view 
to manufacture in the Sabiitnt ikii&> methods of marketing wool remmn haphazard. 
It is not nncommostt for a faWber.to sell to the local shopkeeper in payment of a bill. 

, As the t^pkeeper is USualJf ighora^^ of differences in wool qualities, he pays a dat 
> rate f6r all classes of wOoh thus destroying any incentive to improve the fleece. 
Sales are frequently mafe in country fairs, but sale by auction is not much employed. 
The Department of .^iculture is trying to persuade farmers to improve the qual* 

. ity of their wool 61}ps, and is encouraging co-operative societies With a view to this- . 
end, but with what degree of success remains to be seen. 

' [To ftd cmiinued). 

\ Arnold Frobisher, B. Sc., F. S. S., 

Secretary^ British Research Association 

’> vi,) for the Woollen and Worsted Industries, Leeds, 






Organiaatloii' of a Uniform Egg Marketing System in Germany* 

, In the article on the world trade in eggs in No. 5. of this Review it was pointed 
out that in all the egg importing countries there were signs of considerable 
efforts to increase egg production. The importing country standing ^cond in 
point of quantity of imports, was Germany, which in 1927 accounted for 36 per 
cent, of excess of imports over exports as ascertained for the countries enumer- 
ated. In 1927 Germany imported 2.7 milliard eggs and in 1928 approximately 
three milliards, the value of the egg import rose from 188.2 million marks in 1913 to- 
275.8 million in 1927 and to 200 million marks in 1928. Eggs, egg preparations and 
other poultry products were in 1928 imported to the value of nearly 400,000,000 
marks. These not inconsiderable sums, appearing on the import trade side, 
sufficiently explain the efforts which are being made tp reduce importation by 
stimulation of home production. 

Out of the funds allocated by the Reich for the mitigation of the agricultural 
crisis a sum was set aside for the further development of poultry keeping, and found 
application in the support of experiment and demonstration stations for poultry 
keeping and in advisory-work in connection, in control of poultry diseases, stimula 
tion of breeding for layir^ capacity and of the rearing of show birds/ assistance 
to co-operative provision of incubators, development of poultry fattening farms. 
At present the work of establishing a uniform marketing organisation for the whole 
territory of ' the Reicl^is being carried through. There will be systematic collec- 
tion of the egg ' yield and the eggs will only reach wholesale trade after being 
standardised. 

The initiative in respect of setting up the marketing of organisation has been 
taken by the German Ministry of Food (Reickserndhrungmmisterium). The whole 
territory of the Reich is di^ded iuto 17 producing regions, in each production 
r^on an egg maiketing centre, is to be established if not already existent. The 
egg marketing centre groups the local co-operative e^ .marketing societies, the 
breeders' unions, the farm women's clubs and institutes, and even also the 
qwueii 6f the larger poultry farms iuto a common centre for work.' The principal 
fun^Ou of this centre is the regulation of the market for the econonuc region cour 
cemed* Apart froiu meeting the Ic^ demand the co-operative socidiies ar^^ 


^aspecfc^ to place their egg yield at the disposal of this central organisation, and 
tM members' of the co-operative societies are equally bound to deliver their whole 
yield to thdt co-operative societies. The centres will as a rule consign the total 
of to the wholesale purchaser (the wholesale trade, consumers’ co-operative 
societies, etc.). 

pte^rving societies are not permitted to deal in imported eggs. The 
central organisations group themselves into wholesale trade centres, in order to 
make impossible any competition between the separate producing regions. The 
number of these wholesale trade centres as also the establishment of district 
centres will depend on the subsequent development of the scheme. The construc- 
tion of the whole organisation is to be carefully effected and on purely business 
lines * there are to be no merely formal arrangements. 

The work of the central organisation will also include the by no means unim- 
portant task of regular watching of the market and forwarding of the results of 
observation and experience to an office which is not yet definitely established. 

Reich is ^aranteeing financial support so as to ensure the starting of 
the system. Certain conditions are attached to any assignment of funds from the 
Reich and must be first fuffilled, as follows : 

1. Institution of a central organisation for egg marketing for every larger 
economic region, under ‘ business management, in the form of a limited liability 
company, or a registered company. 

2. Announcement of owned capital to a total of at least 10,000 R. M. 

3. A minimum turnover of one million eggs yearly. 

4. Strict inclusion of all the co-operative egg dealing societies (centres for 
egg collection) in the same district. 

5. Systematic establishment of co-operative methods for the marketing of 
eggs throughout the economic region. 

6. Introduction of the fixed period for consignment in the case of all sub- 
ordinate co-operative societies and egg collecting centres. 

7. Full power to constitute a joint organisation for consignment and for 
general activities between districts in the vicinity of the central body. 

8. Adoption of the right lines for the regulation of the German fresh egg mark 
.{ Deutsches Frischei ’ ), and recognition of inspection for that purpose. 

9. Audit of accounts by an audit imion (tnistee company). • 

The condition referred to under heading 8 relates to the marking of eggs with 
the mark, protected by the German Coimcil of Agriculture [Deutscher LandwirU 
schaftsfat), viz. the words “ Deutsches Frischei)). The right to use this mark is 
bestowed by the German Council of Agriculture on the Chambers of Agriculture and 
Farmers' Unions authorised for the purpose. The Chambers are establishing at 
their respective headquarters Control or Inspection Offices {Kontrollstellm) , which 
undertake to supervise the observance of the regulations made by the Council of 
Agriculture for the employment of this mark, and at the same time investigate any 
complaints made on the side of the customers. If the Chambers find some special 
arrangetnents in force for the use of the mark, these are allowed, subject to appro- 
val by the Council of Agriculture. The right to use the mark is assigned to the 
•e^ collecting centres after a probationary period of 3 months. The collecting 
c^tres have to take precautions against the misuse of the mark and to institute 
minimum penalties for faulty consignments made, by members. The producers 
least once a week, and the eggs consigned must have been 
laid within 7 days from date of consignment. The packing is effected by the col- 
lectihg stations, in accordance with the prescriptions of the Ministry of Food (Reichs- 


emdkrtmgsmmisterium), in standardised plages, each pack^ 
eggs of one size category. These size categories are : A. ov^r 6o g., B. 55 *^ C,',5^'- 

55 g. The mark includes besides the indication “ Deutsches Frischei/’, the iar * 
dication of the economic region, and the date of the week. Eggs than g. . ^ 
but not under 43 g. may receive the mark in September only up; to Dec^mhet 
inclusive. Broken eggs, eggs that show a movement of yolk or white, eggs with 
defective shells, eggs lowing blood clots (blood-eggs) and, stained eggs may not 
be marked. Deposit of marked eggs in cold storage is not permissible. ^ 

V. B. ' 


Der Stand des planmassigen Absatgestaltung auf dem Eiermarkt. Production und 
itz Wirtschetftsdienst der ** Deutschen LandwtrischaftHchen Presse* . No. 22. 1^29. 


Agrarian Refornji in Latvia. 

In Nos. 7, 8 and 9 of this Review accounts were given of the agrarian constitution 
of the present day in Lithuania, and Finland, based on reports of the Governments of 
these countries. A detailed and valuable report on the agrarian reform in a third 
Baltic State, Latvia, is now given. This also comes from the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the country imd is, as were the' earlier reports, drawn up in reply to ji question- , 
naire undertaken by the International Institute of Agriculture on the subject. A few 
words of preface may be added ouiUning the natural and economic conditions under 
xe’hich the agrarian reform has been effected in Latvia. 

Situated on the North-east ,of Russia, Latvia consists of- the southern part of the 
former Russian province of Livonia, the former Russian province of Courland, as well 
as a part of the former Russian Government of Vitebsk , the territory of Lettgal. It 
is bordered by Esthonia, the U. S. S. R., Lithuant^a aHd the Baltic Sea. The distri- 
bution of territorial area is as follows (in thousands of hectares) : cultivable land 1,677 
(25.5 percent.), meadowland and pasturage 1,666 (25.3 per cent.), woods and forests 
1,780 (27.1 per cent.) and other lands 1,456 (22.1 per cent). While in the past the cereal 
crop was the main crop, for some time increasing attention has been given to stock breed- 
ing and this now supplies nearly half the income in the sphere of agriculture and dairy- 
ing, the production of which amounts to more than 30 millions of gold francs per year. 
One-third only of the income comes from the cultivation of the fields. 

A ccording to the estimates of i January 1928, the population of Latvia was i ,833,189 
persons, or a density of 2%. b per square kilometre. According to the census 0/1925 
nearly two-thirds of the inhabitants of Latvia belonged to the rural population, of 60.99 
per cent, while 12:61 per cent were engaged in industry y A^A p^r cent, of these being 
engaged in the industry of amimal products, 6.13 per cent in. trade, per cend. on 
communications and transports ^ 2.92 P^r cent, are intellectual workers i domestic 
servants are represented by i.<^ per cent. ; there are 1.54 per cent in the administra^ 
tion, 1.24 per cent, in the army ad navy, and 9.6 in the other profession^ 

As regards commercial treaties, Latvia follows a policy on the lines of the more 
favoured nation principles, but introducing a special clause known as the “ Baltic and^ 
Russian clause '' reserving privileges to the Baltic States (Finland, Esthonia and L* 
thuania) and to the V. S. S. R. 

, . It may he added that Latvia* is the first country of Europe which succeeded in st^ 
hilising its exchange after ihe war, and in attaining gold parity the d(tte of siabilisa*^. 
tion being 12 November 1^21. ^ ' 
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I. Causes of the Agrarian Reform. 

Before tlie agrarian reform, 4JJ per cent, of the present territory of I^atvia form- 
ing an area of 6,267,400 hectares, or more than 3 million hectares, consisted of lands 
belonging to feudal lords ; lO per cent, of the area belonged to the State : 1.5 per 
cent, to the communes of the towns and one per cent, was the property of the 
parishes ; 39.5 per cent. only,‘or 2,467,000 hectares, belonged to peasants. Thanks 
to such a distribution of the lands the number of persons living in the country 
and without land were reckoned at half a million. P'or these, since the large estates 
suffered from shortage, of labour, the difficulty was not to earn their living but to 
obtain holdings which they could cultivate on their own account. A whole series 
of tendencies set up by economic and social difficulties or by the differences Te- 
sulting from nationality or history between the inhabitants of the present Latvia, 
were at work long before the war, and under the influence of the revolutionary 
happenings occurring in neighbouring countries, they brought about a reform which 
has completely modified the structure of Latvian agriculture. The causes leading 
to the agrarian reform must also be sought in the economic difficulties created by 
the war ; the soil had been neglected and no soil improvement had been attempted ; 
dive stock and farm buildings had been in part destroyed. Many of the large esta- 
tes had been deserted by their owners, either on account of the devastation which 
had come about or because the owners in question had taken part in a movement 
of enemies against the new State. All the abandoned estates, to the number of 
629, as well as 16 estates belonging to parishes passed immediately under the man- 
agement of the public authorities who thus had 800,000 hectares at their disposal. 
These large estates were at the time worked by the State, in order to procure food 
for the population. 

The agrarian reform was inevitable also for political reasons. The large major- 
ity of persons deprived. of lands might very ea.sily have become involved in revolts 
after a Russian occupation. The people moreover were opposed to the nobles, the 
majority of whom were of foreign origin and by whom they had been oppressed for 
centuries. 

The great estates were abandoned by their owners during the war. In the 
form of holdings let on share-tenancy, they were made available for agricultural 
workers who posses.sed the necessary implements ; after the agrarian reform the work- 
ers to whom the farms newly formed had been assigned had the opportunity of 
farming lands of their own. At the beginning of the agrarian reform, all the feudal 
estates were farmed by the former labourers or by servants who had formerly been 
attached to the estates. 


II. Legal Bases of the Agrarian Reform. 

I. Fundamental principles of the Agrarian Legislation. 

The main object of the agrarian reform is to facilitate assignment of the lands 
to landless workers who will undertake to farm the lands they obtain. In view 
of this object a State land reserve has been constituted including {a) State lands, 
{b) lands of private persons and of parishes in which the farming units exceed 50 
to 100 hectares, The industrial enterprises, or factories, taken in the narrowest 
sense, and lands belonging to charitable and scientific institutions, and meeting the 


immediate requirements 6 i such institutions are considered in^knabje. The landi& 
mentioned under (6) are expropriated and their ownership passes to the State in 
accordance with the law, beginning frbm the day when it came into force, Farm- 
lands belonging to towns pass to those who previously cultivated them on^he same 
conditions as the lands incorporated in the land reserve. In exchange the towns 
receive lands the value and area of which is equal to that of the farmlands trans- 
ferred. Buildings, forests and waters come under the land reserve, together with 
lands,' 

Exemption from alienation is granted to industrial establishments {factories, 
works, manufacturies) which have not the function of transforming agricultural 
products of the country or of preparing requisites for the local agriculture. Also 
the followihl; are inalienable : farming material of an estate belonging to an owner 
or tenant, whenever the owner or the tenant themselves guarantee the farming of 
the estate. 

All engagements and contracts concluded as regards the farming, the sale and 
letting pf the alienated estates are considered as null and void, apart from excep- 
tions specified in the law. 

The expropriation of forests relates to all owners without distinction of nation- 
ality, religion and rank. 

The lands of the rural fund of the State are to serve for the formation of new 
farms which may have an area of more than 22 hectares of cultivable lands. 

Small farms .already in existence and the area of which is less than 15 hectares 
which is regarded as the normal area, may be enlarged, so far as possible, up to 
the limit fixed for the newly formed holdings which are all of the type of 22 hectares. 

In order to organise horticultural undertakings in accordance with the require- 
ments of the country, a part of the lands are given to the State in fections of 10 
hectares ; land may be given in fractions of two hectares at most to persons whose 
main occupation is not farming (artisans* holding). In addition lands are assigned 
to economic undertakings, to municipal institutions, or in accordance with social 
and scientific requirements in the proportion considered essential and in accordance 
with the purpose for which such lands are forked. 

Every Latvian citizen without distinction of nationality or creed not possess- 
ing land or possessing less than the 15 hectares, fixed as the standard for the new 
holdings, and undertaking to farm the land assigned to him, has the right to 
receive a part of the State land reserve. No consolidated rural property on the 
lands of a feudal estate may be divided if it is of the nature of a local peasant 
farm and dpes not occupy more than loo hectares. If the area is more than 100 
hectares;’ the surplus is removed. 

Tbe lands of the State land reserve, on which are found very dense population 
grouped into villages, towns or parts of towns, may be left with the tenants to 
whom they were assigned by the former owners. 

With a view to ensuring the agrarian reform, agricidtural organisation com- 
mittees are instituted in th^ rural communes, towns or villages and districts. The 
Central Committee Has the duty of ascertaining and directing the utilisation, the 
division and the assignment of lands, taking into account the advice given or the 
resolutions passed by the committees of the rural comnumes (towns or villages) 
and by the district committees. ’ v 

The communal land organisation committee consists of five members elated 
on the proportional vote by all the citizens of the communes who hav^ the right 
of voting, . Since all citizens take part in the elections without distinction 
of nationality or sex, provided they have the right to vote, the persons elect- 



ed oil to the communal committee may represent all the social classes — the large 
and small rural landowners, tenants, artisans, the intellectual classes, traders and 
workmen. The committees of the towns or of the villages consist also of five 
memberselectedontheproportional voteby the members of the Municipal Coun- 
cil, and in addition, of the surveyor of the area and a representative of the Min- 
istry ©f Agriculture. 

The District Committees consist : of four members of the District Council 
elected on the proportional vote and of two substitute members, — the represen- 
tative of the Ministry of Agriculture, a representative of each of the Ministries of 
Justice, Finance and Industry y of the district surveyor. The towns of Riga, Jel- 
gava and lyiepaja send two representatives to the District Committee. 

The Central Committee consists of six representatives of the Government, six 
members of the Saeima elected by it and of a chairman appointed by the Govern- 
ment represented by the Minister of Agriculture. 

In view of the fact that the agrarian reform is being done by stages and by 
utilising the experience acquired, changes are being made in the nature and the 
composition of the Land organisation committees, not however of an essential 
character. In addition, the competence of the communal committee are transfer- 
red to the Communal Council and that of the town committees to the Municipal 
Council. 

3-. Classes of land subjected to reform. 

The law of the agrarian reform refers to the lands and to the large noble 
properties specially registered, to the lands and estates of the State as well as to 
lands belonging to the Church and to the municipalities. 

The lands were alienated by the method of forced expropriation. All the 
feudal estates were seized, as well as the lands belonging to the Church and to the 
communes except for an area of land of 50 to 100 hectares which is left to the 
former owner of the expropriated lands, the 50 hectares left to the Church, and 
those communal lands which are essential to the present needs of the towns. 

In accordance with the agrarian law the Land Office deals with all the State 
lands, the forests of the landed estate of the State, the waters and the lands which 
are non-eidtivable. Places of importance from the historic and archaeological 
point of view, those of special natural beauty, those containing underground wealth 
cannot be divided but remain as State property under the control of the State. 
The forests belonging to the rural reserve of lands are worked under the supervision 
of the forestry department. P'ishery rights are granted to private persons and 
to^ societies. 

Easements or charges on lands incorporated into the rural reserve are abolished. 
There are also abolished easements on real property on account of the inconvenience 
in the execution of the agrarian reform ; all other charges remain in force. 

4. Formation of new holdings and enlargement of already existing holdings. 

According to the law of the agrarian reform the division of the State lands 
should be made in the first place in favour of the small holdings ahead 3^ existing 
blit in view of the fact in the greater part of Latvia there were not many such 
holdings, the rural reserves were used for the formation of new holdings. The area 
of the estate on division is assigned as follows : to the newly formed holdings 81 
per cent., for additions of land for the requirements of small holders 6 per cent. 
«Mid otherwise, 13 per cent. 




All the small agricultural holdings and in consequence all additions of lands 
to these holdings are considered as inheritable property. 

Persons who took part in the struggles for the liberation of I^tvia have the 
preference in the assignment of agricultural holdings. With a view to the pro 
motion of industry, special education and capital is taken into consideration, but 
in view of the new holdings, farming material. New holdings are granted to 
persons from i8 to 65 years of age. 

In accordance with the instruction on the distribution of lands, all applica'* 
tions for the possession of lands are classed into seven groups as follows : 

I. Applications made by Government and communal authorities. 

II. Applications made by small holdings for additions of land. 

III. Applications made by small local holdings the rural ownership -of 
which tos incorporated into the reserve of rural lands or assigned to neighbouring 
holdings so as to enlarge these. 

IV. Applications relating to holdings of agricultural type which have been 
foi a I6ng time farmed by the cultivators on the spot. 

V. Applications relating to the requirements of small holdings already exist- 
ing in view of restriping so as to constitute consolidated holdings. ; 

VI. Applications relating to newly formed holdings the tenants of which 
have put their labour and their capital into the holdings for 10 years. 

VII. All other applications made in view of the formation of new hold^ 

ings. f n ' • " 

The applications above indicated are <^|^^(*w#‘TO•^atteatlon in the following 

groups ; 

Class I includes citizens of cpmmunes without land, who are : i. holders of 
the knightly order of Lacplesis, "fT members of families of those who fell in the 
Latvian Armies during the war, 3. disabled men of the Latvian^ army. 

Class II includes all the citizens mentioned in he irst class if they are : i. sol- 
diers who have served in the Latvian army for six months or have taken part in 
the struggles for the liberation of Latvia ; 2: members of families where the bread- 
winners were Latvian sharpshooters killed bn the Northern front up ten Novem- 
ber 1917 ; 4. families where the breadwinners were killed in the struggle against 
the Russian autocracy and for the liberation of Latvia in 1905 and 1906 ; 5. those 
who took part in the struggle for liberation during 1905-1906 who were sentenced 
or have been disabled in connection with the repression of revolt or whose lands 
have been devastated 

Class III includes all the citizens of the communes who are landless as well as 
citizens both living in the communes and enumerated in Class II 

Class IV includes citizens who are landless and have sufficient farm stock. 

for farming. . 

Class V includes all the other citizens with no fam stock who have mad^ 
applications for assignment of land. > 

The artisins of the country may have small holdings not exceeding two hec- 
tares on the same conditions as the holdings newly constituted. 

Co-operative societies may also have lands assigned tb them. 

5. Av^age extent of land left to the owner and assigned to the peasants. 

At the choice of th^ owner or in accordance with instructions given by the 
Government, there is left to the former. owner either a single holding if it exceeds 
50 hectares, or several holdings or parts olhol<hngs up to a total area of from 50 


to rop hectares. The value of there inalienable parts of the survey is higher than 
that of the newly formed holdings. In the terms of the law, the owners of fanning 
material receive an indernnitjJ' based on the real cost of this material on the market. 
All the 'ihortgage debts on real and other property of the alienated estate pass to 
the State. Industrial establishments are left to the owners which are not intended 
for transformation of agricultural products or for the preparation of products used 

in the local agriculture. „ . , u u- 

In this way non-alienated lands up to loo hectares and including buildings 
are left to the former owners and as inheritable property. 

The average area of lands assigned to the rural land reserve for newly formed 
holdir^s on i January 1927 in hectares : 


Regions 


The average 
area of the 
new holdings 
in hectares 


Vidzeme 
Kurzeme 
Zemgale 
I^atgale 
Latvia . 


14.86 

16.18 

14.40 

13.67 

14.79 


Taken altogether, the holdings newly constituted and enlarged are consid- 
ered as normal. 


6. The prices paid hy the State to the owners per hectare of lands expropriated or 
transferred, and the prices paid hy the peasants to the State. 

The State is expected to pay the mortgage debts for alienated estates and 
leaves without compensation the remaining parts of the nop-alienated property. 
No other compensation is payable to the former owners. To facilitate settlement 
of the newly formed holdings, the value of the lands assigned by the rural land 
reserve is fixed very low : for lands giving an average return lo lats per hectare, 
for the lands giving a higher return 20 lats per hectare. 


7. The rights [of the peasants to contract subsequent mortgages on their holdings. 

In general, the building materials obtained by the settlers are supplied by the 
State forests. In the terms of the law of 21 December 1920 on building credits, 
the hew o^uer was only to pay one-third of the cost of these materials ; from 1922 
onwards he was only expected to pay one-fifth, and sometimes nothing was asked 
from him. In order to pay for these building materials, the settlers could obtain 
loans on long term first granted directly by the State, then by the Land Bank 
of the State, founded in 1922. During the building period, the borrowers only 
pay one per cent, interest. The sums loaned however are not very large. A loan 
is not to exceed 2,250 lats for wooden houses and 4,500 lats for buildings con- 
structed of fire-proof materials. For a farm of less than 15 hectares, the extreme 
limits of the loans are 150 and 300 lats per hectare ; for artisans, they are 600 
and 1200 lats respectively. During the five first years no taxes will be payable 
on the new holdings. 

As the , Land Bank of the State collects annual payments made by the settlers 
in payment for the lands they have purchased, it is endeavouring as soon as 
the legal formalities have been accomplished for the definitive transfer of the lands 


to the purchaser, to convert the remainder of the sum due and the total of the dif- 
ferent loans into one long term loan secured by a single mortgage. As a general 
rule, the mortgage varies from 2,500 to 3,000 lats or from 5,opo to' 6,000 lats if 
the land is taken up with the buildings. The interest on these long term loans 
is 4 per cent, and the period within which repayment must be made is 41 years. 
Independently of the interest, the settler pays one per cent, for the administra- 
tive expenses, a rate which has been reduced since i January 1928 to 0.5 per cent. 
In view of the difficult situation of agriculture in consequence of the poor harvest 
of the last two years, the interest at 4 per cent, has been lowered to 2 per cent 
for the four years to come. 

If the owner of the newly constructed holdings does not meet his obligations 
iu regard to repayment of his debts, his goods may be seized in accordace with 
the law of the Civil Code. ' 

8 . Consolidation of holdings in the execution of the reform. 

The work of agrarian reform as relates to the peasant lands in Latgale pro- 
vides only for the transfer of lands split into parcels on the farming units. There 
are farms which include up to 80 parcels or strips. The transfer of the parcels 
of land in the farming units was carried out within the terms of the law passed on 
2 October 1924 (Measures relating to land distribution). 

The treatment of lands thus separated as well as qj strips of land separate 
and belonging to the same owner, with the object of poupiug them into a single 
plot so as to form consolidated holdings, is carried out on the initiative of the 
owner concerned. The State is also expected to take the initiative in this mat- 
interchange of parcels is done, as a rule, on the State initiative and is 
carried out side by side with the land distribution work of the State from the rural 
land reserve. 

If for the purpose of formation of consolidated holdings the re-grouping of 
the separate lands is requested by owners who desire to accomplish this work by 
the majority of votes and taking into consideration the area of lands belonging 
to them, provision is made for owners to arrange separately for consolidation apart 
from a majority of votes, when the authorities for land distribution give consent. 

Technical operations relating to the consolidation of separate ^ands are executed 
by the Mnister of Agriculture, but on the request of owners these operations may 
be carried out by sworn surveyors. The consolidation plans must be approved 
by the competent authorities, i. e., the land distribution committees. 

The expenses involved in the execution of consohdation operations are paid 
by the owners at the price of 3 lats per hectare, and the remainder of the expend- 
iture, representing about 5 o 10 lats per hectare, is payable by the State. 

The regrouping of eaech holding is equivalent to an improvement in the tech- 
nical i^rning conditions of small holdings and the changes made have a legal and 
fij^cial importance. - 

The consolidation of the parcels W land is often, associated with a change of 
dwelling house, and for that reason there are few households desiring change of 
residence : for the most part the> remain on the spot. 

9. Legal form of the transfer of property. 

Owners of newly constituted holdings receive the lands as inheritable property. 
The right of ownership may be transferred to a third person in accordance with the 
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low of tlie Civil Code and with the consent of the State. The owners have the 
right to lease their lands, either in part or as a whole. 

It is forbidden by the agrarian reform legislation for a single owner to unite 
more thati 50 hectares of land, and anyone desiring to unite parcels of a total area 
of 22 to 50 hectares must obtain a permit from the Government which is only 
given on the understanding that lands are not to be divided into parcels of less 
than lo hectares. Persons owning a number of farms at the time at which the 
law came into force were expected to dispose of them within three years. They 
had the right only to keep one holding without limit of area, or several holdings 
or parts of holdings up to 50 hectares in all. The same rule applies to any person 
who shall in the future inherit several holdings covering in all an area of more 
than 50 hectares. 

10. Village grouping of peasants and consolidated farmlands. 

Before the agrarian reform, peasant holdings were relatively large in Livo- 
nia and in Courland, the average extent being 30 to 40 hectares ; in Latgalia, 
on the other hand, it was only 8 or 9 hectares. There are historical reasons for 
this great difference. Latgalia has been more fully affected than the other parts 
of Latvia by Russian agricultural conditions. The mir system was predominant 
in that region : only one- third of the farms were consolidated, while 49,500 farms 
were composed of lands which remained the common property of the village. The 
cultivators of these lands lived in villages, while in other parts of Latvia the con- 
solidated farm was the prevailing feature and villages were so to speak unknown as 
places of residence for farmers. The agrarian reform has not made much change 
in the character of peasant grouping. 

II. Provisions for succession in the rural family. 

The provisions of the Civil Code relating to the right of inheritance of landed 
property are not changed fundamentally by the agrarian reform. In the case 
when, in consequence of inheritance, several farms the total area of which exceeds 
50 hectares are united in the hands of the same owner, the latter is obliged to 
sell part of the property within three years from the day of succeeding to the pos- 
session of his inheritance. He may choose any part of the property up to a total 
area of 50 hectares. (to he continued). 


Development of the Agricultural Resources of the British Dependencies in 

Eastern and Central Africa. 

The regions lying between the great Lakes of Central Africa and the Indian 
Ocean constitute to a somewhat remarkable degree a geographical whole. This area, 
covering about one million square miles or nearly one third of that of the United 
States, lies entirely within the tropics, and although there are large tracts which are 
scmi-arid the greater part benefits by the characteristic heavy tropical rainfall 
occurring at two periods of the year. The great lakes already act, and in future 
will probably increasingly act, as means of intercommunication between various 
sections of the whole region; but the factor determining its economic possibilities 
is the presence of large tracts of highlands. The high plateau more than 3,000 
feet abbve sea level which forms the greater part of South Africa, including the 
Rhodesias, extends through Eastern Africa into Abyssinia, and frequently rises to 


altitudes of 5,000 to 8,000 feet. Hence wliile most tropical products can be grown 
there are also extensive highland areas suitable lor European settlement, for tempe- 
rate crops and even for dairy farming. 

In the recently published Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the 
British Dependencies in Eastern and Central Africa (viz. Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia), it is remarked that the main economic inter- 
est of this area will always lie in agriculture, and among the questions discussed 
by the Commission is that of the application of different methods of economic ex- 
ploitation especially in relation to native requirements and improvement of 

consumption resources. , 

These different methods may be roughly grouped as follows : a system of cul- 
tivation by natives each working a small holding on his own account ; ownership 
and working by European settlers, with the help of native labour, of comparatively 
large farms, sav a few hundred to a few thousand acres j development of land on a 
large scale in dependence on irrigation projects, water boring schemes, etc., where 
large capital, and direction either by Government or by a large joint stock company 
are required. No large schemes of land development have yet taken definite 
shape, although certain possibilities have been explored especially in con- 
nection with the lower reaches of the Tana river and with the Thika river 
in Kenya and with the Rufiji valley in Tanganyika. As regards the first method 
indicated, good examples of economic result from native cultivation are afforded 
by the success of the cotton growing in Uganda, and on the Kavirondo^ re- 
. serves of Kenya, while a striking example in Tanganyika is the coffee-growing, 
notably that of the Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Association. On the other hand 
there is considerable territory in the highland areas of Kenya winch can be more 
suitably developed in large farms under European management, and it is not too 
much to say that production of maize, wheat, coffee, and dairy produce on tl^ scale 
now obtained in Kenya could scarcely have been obtained by native cultivators 
working individually on small holdings. 

The above is a brief outline of the position : it is proposed to examine the agn- 
cultural factors and possibilities of this great region in somewhat more detail. 

it is clear that the essential and dominant factor is that of native labour and 
native production, while full recognition must be given to the great value of 
the enterprise of European immigrants as displayed in Eastern and Central Africa. 
^'European settlement represents”, as the Report says, ” an immense fund of ener^ 
introduced into these territories, and it has an enhanced importance through its 
association with the larger European civilisation of which it is the outpost”. 

Taking first the population figures, the immense preponderance of the native 
element will be seen from the following table : (relating only to Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika, available figures) : 



Kenva 

Uganda 

Tanganyika 

PopulaUoti (Non-native Census 1926) 

(Estimated 1926) 

(Estimated 1927) 

Native 

2,549.300 

3,123,581 

4,319,000 

Non native : 




I . Europeans and other 




white races 

12,529 

1,752 

5,274 

Including bi&cials {a). 

(1772) 

(370) 

(727) 

2. Arabs . . . . • 

10,577 


4,041 (at census t>f 1921) 

3. Other Asiatics . . 

30,583 

11,613 

19.659 


a) Figures taken from staff lists of 1927, a deduction of onethird being 
made for absences on leave. 

The proportion between white and native population is less than i to 400, 
a ratio wBch makes the conditions approximate rather to those of India than to 
those of South Africa (i to 4). As has been stated in the House of Commons (Par- 
liamentary Debates, 19 July 1927, p. 287), Eastern Africa, while it '‘ can never 
remain a purely black man's country, is never going to become a white man s 
country, even in the sense in which South Africa has become a white man s 
country. It is a country in which the native races will always form the dominant 
element of the population, and their interests will be paramount”. 

What are the natural occupations and means of subsistence of the native popu- 
lations in the different parts of this area ? As everywhere the occupation depends 
on the nature of the locality. They may however be roughly classed as follows : 
growing of food crops, including maize, millet, ground nuts, rice, beap, sweet 
potatoes, sesamum, etc.; growing of cotton (originally as mere plot cultivation of 
semiwild bushes round the village) ; and herding of cattle. The native method o 
cropping, as is practically universal with backward races, has until lately been that 
of ” fugitive cultivation ”, or abandonment of a clearing as soon as the soil is 
exhausted, and accordingly gradual denuding^ of forest growth by a succession of 

fresh clearings (i). ..14. 

As regards cattle farming it may be noted that : i. the cattle belonging to 
native are all so called ” scrub ”, or small unimproved cattle ; 2. in certain districts, 
notably in the central and western portions of Tanganyika, the presence of tsetse 
fly is a barrier to this industry ; 3. on the other hand the native tribes of East Africa 
undoubtedly possess natural aptitudes for the management and care o" stock. 

On the whole native farming may be pronounced to be of a staUc character : 
any impulse towards change or progress has been supplied by the European immi- 
grants who have made their presence felt in several quite distinct ways which it may 
be profitable to trac^ as the best method of arriving at a synthetic view of the agn- 

cultural situation in this region. 1 r t,*4. 

The following is a statement of the proportion of lands alienated for wmte 

settlement in : 

Total area Alienated to non-uatives 
sq. miles sq. miles 

208,320 10,511 

110,300 253 

373494 3>430 

39,964 6,268 (i) 

291,000 18,196 (2) 

1,023,078 38,659 

In Kenya in addition to the land already alienated, about 1,500 square miles 
* have been surveyed for alienation and a further 3,000 square miles have been ear- 
marked for possible alienation. 

(1) The same story comes from South Africa: “ the unimproved native is one of our worst waster^ 
of land ”. Farmer^s Weekly XXXVII, No. i, 038, Bloemfontein, 8 May 1929. 

(2) Including 4,300 square miles held by the British South .Africa Company in Northern Nyasaland. 

(3) Including 14,300 square miles held by the North Charterland Exploration and British S<mth 
Africa Companies. 


Kenya 

Uganda . . • • 

Tanganyika 

Nyasaland. .... 
Northern Rhodesia 


In Uganda owing to natural conditions there is little or no land available 
for further Alienation. 

In Tanganyika the limits of alienation in the principal area of non-native set- 
tlement (the Moshi and Arusha districts) have been almost reached and the pressure 
of the growing native population in this area is making itself evident. The chief 
other area suitable for white settlement consists in the South western highlands 
partly lying in the Iringa territory, but no detailed surveys of this tract have yet 
been made available. 

As is well known the European penetration has assumed differing forms in the 
different great regions, notably in Kenya and Tanganyika. These differences are 
partially connected with the systems of land distribution and their historical origin. 
In Kenya during the early days of British administration in the first decade of this 
century, it was noted that large tracts of fertile land situated on the highland areas 
were lying uninhabited and unproductive, and on attention being drawn to this 
circumstance, grants were niade of such tracts to settlers from South Africa or from 
Great , Britain subject to development by grantees. In 1907 it was decided that 
all land grants to immigrant settlers should be on leasehold tenure from the Crown, 
rents to be subject to revision at intervals of 33 years. A gradual delimitation of 
** native reserves'’ or tribal areas followed, a system which is unknoim in East 
Africa outside of Kenya. 

In Tanganyika, as a mandated territory, the entire country is regarded as being 
native land, ronghly apportioned between tribe and tribe, and for w'hite settlement 
purposes farm blocks of reasonable size are selected in consultation with the 
chiefs, within the tribal areas. 

The settlement areas in Kenya lie for the most part along the Mombasa- 
Uganda railway, mainly either on the well-watered highland tracts of the Kikuyu 
country (from 4,500 to 6,500 feet), or in the Rift Valley, i. e., in the best known 
portion- of the great longtitudinal depression which is one of the striking geol- 
ogical features of East Central Africa. The floor of this “ valley ”, although lying 
about I, 500 feet below the, in some parts precipitous, ridges to east and west, is at 
its highest levels, viz., round Take Naivasha, some 6,500 feet above sea level and 
accordingly well suited for European settlement. 

Coffee which was found to be indigenous in certain districts is probably the 
most remunerative crop where conditions are suitable : other important crops 
are maize, wheat, beans, sweet potatoes, and lately there has been a large develop- 
ment of lucerne cultivation, together, with an extension of dairy farming. Sisal is 
also becoming an important and remunerative crop. 

The farms or plantations are under white management though mainly worked 
by African native labour. In an earlier number of this Review (i) some ac- 
count was attempted of the working of the European plantations in Kenya and of 
certain results on native economy. It may here be added that in the Report of 
the Department of Agriculture of Kenya Colony for 1927 it is stated that 'there is 
in Kenya ” top great a tendency for farmers to remain planters, far too great a 
concentration on the single crop ”. Also that it is becoming more and more evi- 
dent to progressive farmers and farmers’ associations that the system of agriculture 
in the Colony requires serious consideration”. The Report just published for 
1928, and mainly statistical, gives some evidence of improvement along these 
lines, but the facts as generally known seem to point to a predominant interest 


(i) See : JtUernaiionul Review of Agriculture. May 1927, , Kenya : Agricultural Development and 
Native Economy, 
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amoiig Kenya planters in commercial returns from export of certain products rather 
than in systematic development of the resources of the country for its inhabitants. 

On the other hand satisfactory results have followed the efforts of the Admin- 
istration to encourage cotton growing in the native reserves of the Kavi rondo dis- 
trict, a lowland area on the north-eastern shores of Victoria Nyanza. Here, as in the 
practically co-terminous but much more extensive area of cotton-growing in Uganda, 
the traditional African cultivation of cotton has formed the basis of the industry, 
but since 1922, instruction in planting and picking has been given, improved seed 
distributed and ginneries erected. Ploughs were also distributed so as to facilitate 
the proper treatment of the ground after the crop. An export crop is secured ; in 
the case of Uganda the forecasts for 1928-29 were for at least 200,000 bales, 
in Kenya the figures are much lower. It may be added that cotton growing is 
not allowed by the Administration to interfere with the rotation of food crops, and 
in this way the native farmer is encouraged to take his place as an independent 
unit, while he is also exporter. 

These cotton regions are served by the two branches of the “ Uganda railway ” : 
the one with terminus at Kisumu on Take Victoria, in Kenya territory, and 
the other, the new extension from Nakuri, passing into Northern Kavirondo and 
onwards into Uganda itself. The opening of this new north-western branch in 
1927-28 is a fact of peculiar economic importance. 

In Tanganyika there has been a sustained policy, in part an inheritance from 
the German administration of the territory, of encouraging and improving native 
agriculture, alike as regards food crops and also in resj^ect of the main commercial 
crops, viz,, coffee and cotton. It may be recalled in passing that in Kenya the cul- 
tivation of Arabica coffee by native growers is not allowed. 

In the Reports of the Department of Agriculture of Tanganyika Territory, 
however, for twelve months ending 31 March 1925 and 31 March 1926, accounts ap- 
pear in some detail of the stimulus given to native coffee growing in Northern Tan- 
ganyika especially by the formation of the Kilimanjaro Native Coffee Planters 
Association. The Director of Agriculture, Mr. A. H. Kirby, reports in the second of 
the two Reports as follows : 

The Kilimanjaro Native Coffee Planters Association has now become a 
strong organisation possessing its own coffee nurseries and appliances and materials 
for loan or supply to members for dealing with pests, assisting in the work of the 
Department for helping and advising members and fostering a public opinion among 
natives for the careful production of good coffee. The co-operation for marketing 
this coffee has already become a matter of fact, and it is now graded in Moshi and 
shipped direct to Uondon, where it has received reports from brokers and after 
examination by the Imperial Institute that show that its quality equals and in 
some cases surpasses that of the non-native coffee from he same region. The aim 
is for the Association itself to- grade and arrange for the shipment of the coffee of 
its members ; and it will not be long before increased experience enables it to un- 
dertake this work in its own behalf. Lastly the native planter like all others will 
share in the protection to be given by the legislation just mentioned ; and the pos- 
session by his Association of means of dealing with pests and disease gives him 
facilities for the purpose that his own small resources could never enable him to 
acquire 

According to later reports, native coffee growing is also developing under 
Government supervision and encouragement in other suitable districts, and the 
Department of Agriculture has recently issued a Coffee Planter's Guide in the 
vernacular and in English, giving full instructions as to the best methods of 


growing both Arabica and Robusta coffee, the proper choice ot catch Crops control 
of pests, etc. (Thi.s is only one of a series of such advisory publications, and articles 
are also regularly contributed on agricultural subjects to periodicals in Tanganyika 
appearing in the vernacular and in English). • ^i. 

As regards cotton, the policy for encouragement of native cultivation is the 
same as that pursued by the Uganda and Kenya Administrations, but an interesting 
feature in Tanganyika has been the wide spread organisation of the marketing of 
native cotton (i), originally by an auction system and latterly by one of daily sales 

at approved stores, licensed for the purpose. . , , w r 

Considerable impetus to development has been given by the completion ol 
the Central railways system, ?:onnecting Dar-es-Salaam with Kigoma on 
Tanganyika, a branch from Tabord to Muvanza on Take Victoria being now added 
The only other railway in the Territory is the comparatively short line from the p<^ 
of Tanga to Moshi on the slopes of Mt. Kilimanjaro, with an extension to the 
Mombasa*Uganda railway at Voi, and another extension in progress to Arusha, 

one of the chief coffee growing centres. 

The work of organising and improving native cultivation generally, which is 
undoubtedly an outstanding feature of the Administration of Tanganyika, is 

carried^ on the direction of the three main Agricultural Experiment Stations, 

of which the best known and the oldest is the Amani Institute ; ^ 

2, through the new system of Native Council Administration. The Council 
consists of local chiefs of tribes, who assist the Department of Agriculture in the 
administration of a number of large experimental farms on which improved seeds 
of the main crops, maize, rice, beans, millet, groundnuts, etc. are grown and issued 
to the chiefs’ own farms, which in their turn serve as demonstration fields for the 
trying out and eventually for the multiplication and distribution of seeds. Tins 
new system, says the Director of Agriculture, “ has revealed opportunities of ready 
agricultural organisation and standardisation such as are rarely possessed in other 

countries”. . , • t. 

The Reports give abundant and most interesting detail of the vanous schemes 

for instruction and guidance of the natives, including a very successful scheme for 
training in ploughing with preliminary breaking in of oxen which has been in oper- 
ation since 1924, and has had effective support from the local chiefs. The ploughs, 
of which several hundred are now in use, were purchased by the Government and 
re- sold to the natives on easy terms of repayment. . 

It is a recognised fact that the native tribes of East Africa, speaking generally, 
possess marked agricultural and pastoral aptitudes, and the experience of the Tan- 
ganyika Department of Agriculture would certainly show that they re.spond readily 
to wisely planned guidance (2). The methods which have for much longer been 
in use for the direction of the less intelligent native growers of British West 


(1) For a detailed account see Internaliomil Rnncio of Agriculture, 
Marketing of Native Orown Cotton in Tanganyika, pp. 

(2) It is of interest to note that, although on a smaller scale, similar 
native agriculture have been obtained by similar methods in Jamaica 
Jamaica Agricultural Society. See a paper read by T/)rd Olivier Ijefore the 
on 14 December 1928 entitled, “ The Improvement of Negro Agricultme ’ 
Of Arts, Vol. TXXVII, N. ^980. I^ndon, 1 March 1929 : also his article 
Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society, Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 2, 3, 4 
April 1929. 


March 1928. Organisation of 

results in the improvement of 
through the agency of the, 
.Royal Society of Arts, I,ondon 
Journal of the Royal Society 
on the same subject in the 
. Kingston, February, March, 
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Africa will doubtless, given the better material in East Africa, have a much greater 
fruition. 

It may be added that for September of this year (1929) an Exhibition was 
arranged at Dar-es-Salaara of the agricultural and other resources of Tanganyika 
representative of agricultural products grown by European and native farmers, 
and of the cattle industry, which it is stated now exceeds a capital valuation 
of L. 7,000,000 (i). A former Report of the Department of Agriculture (1923-24) 
made reference to the " inborn sense of handling and caring for cattle possessed 
by the Tanganyika native in certain di.stricts, and also spoke of the “ docile type 
of cattle which though small are of hardy constitution These factors have 
clearly, as was hoped, led to a satisfactory development of the industry. 

It should be understood that there is no neglect of the interests of cultivation 
by Europeans in Tanganyika, the rising and important cultivation of sisal being 
almost entirely in European hands. 

In conclusion the following table shows the relative values of the ex])orts, 
produced b3' natives and European respectively, in Kenya, Uganda and Tanga- 
nyika, for the years 1926 and 1927. It may however be once more emphasised that 
in the words of the Commissioners themselves, “the economic demand for food and 
raw materials from tropical and sub-tropical countries is not inexhaustible ”, and 
that it is the resources of these regions for internal consumption and development 
which are of absolute value. 


Values of Exports of Domestic Produce (i) (1926 and 1927). 



1 Ken5'^a 

Uganda 

Tauganyikti 


1926 

1927 

1 926 

1927 

1926 

1927 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Produced mainly by natives 

Produced mainly by Euroyxuuis (2). . 
Prixluced by Natives and Europeans . 
Miscellaneous Minor items 

390,819 

1,724,559 

298,963 

360,335 

2,403,017 

323,564 

3.428,809 

135,619 

31,617 

2,153.287 

82,076 

74,937 

1,102,077 

1,170,320 

499,026 

254,555 

1,145.613 

1,367,871 

966,992 

314,986 

Total Exports, excluding Re-exports! 
Government stores and sfiecie (3) . j 

2.414.341 

3,086,916 

3,596,045 

2,310,300 

3,025,978 

3,295,461 


(i) Summarised from the Export Statistics given in the Report of the Commission on Closer Union. Ainxndix VI, 
pp. 321-323. — (2) For Kenya, the figures include an export of carbonate of soda, value £ 87,426 and L,- 263,129. For 
Uganda, the figures represent rubber only produced bj' lCuroi)eaus and Indians. For Tanganyika, the figures include 
mica, value, £ 26,592 and £ 16,994, also gold as below — (3) In the case of Tanganyika, the total e.vixirts exclude 
yc-exports but include Gold Bullion, the value of this export being respectively for the two years. £ 3 i- 29 « £ 36,203. 


♦ 

♦ * 

Report of the Commission on the Goser Union of the Dependencies in East- 
ern and Central Africa. Uondon 1929 - 

Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Trade and Commerce of East 
Africa to September 1928. London, 1929 - 

Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. Department of Agriculture. Annual Re- 
ports 1927 and 1928. Nairobi, 1928 and 1929. 

Tanganyika Territory. Department of Agriculture. Report for the fifteen 
months ending 31st March, 1924. London, 1924. Reports of the Department of 
Agriculture for the years ending 31st March 1925 and 1926. Dar es Salaam. 
Do. for year ending 3Tst March 1927- London. 


(1) Bulletin oj the Imperial Institute. Vol. XXVIl, No. 1, London, 1929, p. 57 - 
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The South and Bast African Year Book and Guide, with Atlas, for 1927 and 
1928. London. 

Farmeys Weeklv, Vol. XXXIII, No. 846; Vol. XXXVI. Nos. 1,008, 1012-13; 
Vol. XXXYII, Nos. 1,032, 1,036, 1,043. Bloemfontein, 25 May, 19^7; October, 

7 and 14 November, 1928; 27 March, 24 April and 12 June 1929. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Changes in Bread Consumption : Causes and Consequences. 

I. Cultivation and Consumption of Cereals in earlier ^imes and the 

Supersession of Rye by Wheat in human Consumption. 

The cultivation of wheat and rye — the two bread grains which will be 
mainly dealt with in the present article — stretches back into times far beyond 
the dawn of recorded history. Wheat the one which seems to have been the 
earlier to appear, was cultivated together with millet and barley already 7000 
years ago by the aboriginal Swiss lake-dwellers and by the Scandinavian Stone- 
Age mani About 3500 B. C. it was grown in, Egypt and Babylonia together with 
barley (the latter the earliest crop in those two ancient civilizations), and 2700 
years before the Christian Era we find it mentioned among the five principal crops 
of China. 

On its march westward from its original home somewhere on western Asia 
into the Mediterranean lands, wheat had already come to Greece in prehistoric 
times, but in the fifth and fourth century B. C. the most prominent crop in Greece 
was still barley. In 328 B. C. barley thus made up not less than 90 % of the total 
grain production of Attica, a fact, which however must not lead us to the con- 
clusion that nine-tenths of the grain consumed by its people was barley as three- 
fourths of the cereal requirements of Attica at that time as a rule had to be im- 
ported. In Italy where in prehistoric times barley and spelt were the principal 
cereal crops, wheat was not, until the later republican period, the most cultivated 
bread-grain. In later classical times, however, with the growth of the great slave 
plantations in Africa and Sicilia and the gratis distribution of grain to the Roman 
citizens, the cultivation of wheat was rendered an unremunerative enterprise in 
the most accessible parts of Italy, which were given up more and more to pastur- 
age, the vine and the olive. At the time of Roman conquests barley seems to 
have been the principal grain of the Iberian Peninsula and together with millet 
the most prominent crops in Gaul. The Celtic aboriginals of Britain chiefly culti- 
vated oats, but judging from recent finds of carbonised wheat, which may be of 
a far older date than the Roman invasion, it is not impossible that this grain was 
grown there to some extent also before the Roman influence made itself felt. How- 
ever this may be, there is a considerable amount of evidence that in the third 
and fourth century A. D. wheat was largely exported from Britain, which was 
regarded as one of the granaries of the Empire. 

Ry^» probably a native of Southern Russia or the adjoining Asiatic area known 
as Turkikan, is not nearly so early in its appearance as wheat. It was unknown 
to the ancient Babylonians, Egyptians, Chinese and Homeric Greeks, and in 
Italy, where it became known also rather late, it was in classical times only grown 
in a few outl5dng districts such as the country around Turin. The famous decree 
of Diocletian 301 A. D. contains one of the earliest references to rye in legislation. 
The Teutonic peoples, on the other hand, who lived in closer contact with the 
Slavs were acquainted with rye much earliei than the inhabitants of Greece and 


Italy. In Scandinavia as well as in Central Europe, finds of rye date back to 
the transition period between the Bronze and the Iron Age. 

Everywhere in the countries around the Mediterranean basin, wheat in those 
ancient times was the food of the rich, barley the food of the poor. In Rome bar- 
ley was looked upon as fit only for barbarians and slaves, the free citizen accepted 
nothing but wheat of which he was able to obtain from the State daily a soldier’s 
ration (about 850 grammes), i. e, about 90 % of his daily energy requirements, 
for about one-third of the market prices, in Cicero’s day. Under the Empire the 
daily ration was given free. In the food of the Roman soldier wheat was too the 
most important ingredient, barley had a place only in the emergency and penal 
dietary. On the whole cereals were considered the essential element in the food 
supply of the soldier and not, as in modern armies, meat, which was expressly 
characterized by Caesar as “ secundum inopiae subsidium ”, compensatory food. 
When his troops in Albania were in want of wheat this condition is described as 
famine, though cattle for slaughtering were available in abundance. 

Though bread baking is one of the most ancient arts known in a rude form 
already to the paleolithic man, the main form under which cereals were eaten 
during these early civilizations was porridge, not bread. In Greece the consump- 
tion of bread was thus in Solon’s time still looked upon as a luxury and in Rome 
also in later classical times, at least among the poor and in the army, the quantity 
of wheat eaten as bread was small as compared with the proportion consumed as 
porridge. Of the daily wheat ration of the Roman soldier, probably about 250 
grams were made into bread for several days in advance and for a whole detach- 
ment at a time, while about 600 grams of whole grain was delivered daily to each 
contubernmm (troop of 10 men) and ground for porridge on portable handmills, 
one for each contabernium. Undoubtedly Roman, Greeks and Egyptians alike 
understood how to make an excellent bread. The grain v’as ground between 
mill-stones, first worked by hand, then by animals and waterpower (i), and the 
dough baked in ovens of stone or clay, a baking method in principle still in use. They 
knew too the art of making fermented bread by means of leaven, a knowledge 
first, as it seems, acquired by the Egyptians and then spread from them to 
the Greeks, the Jews and the Romans, and from these last to all the other nations 
which came under their rule. 

Leaving classical Italy behind and turning our attention to conditions pre- 
vailing in later epochs north of the Alps, w’e find in all countries wheat for centuries 
playing a much less predominant role as food for the people than in ancient 
Rome. This holds good for the still largely rye growing and rye eating countries 
like Germany, the three Scandinavian countries, Finland and Russia, where in 
the Middle Ages and the next following centuries rye and barley (in Germany 
also oats) were the principal food grains. It is also true of England and France 
where the transition to a wheat diet. came much later than is usually believed. 

The standpoint once taken by Thoroi^d Rogcrs, in his famous work ” Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages ”, that rye ” appears never to have been extensively 
cultivated as an article of food in England ”, can scarcely now be maintained. 
Recent investigations carried out by Ashley show that in earlier centuries the 
cultivation of rye was by no means exceptional or sporadic in England. It 
was grown more or less over the greater and most thickly populated part of the 


(i) The use of ruimiDg water as motive force was introduced into Greece probably not before the 
fourth, in Rome not before the third century B. C..Wind mills, which are said to have been brought 
from the East by the Crusaders, were first seen in Europe in 600 A. D. 


country forming a very important element in the food of the rural population, 
although in the large market towns the bread generally eaten was wheaten already 
in mediaeval times. At the end of the 17th century rye still furnished not far 
short of forty per cent of the bread corn and a complete transition to a wheat 
diet on the part of the mass of the people was only effected during the 19th 
century. 

In France, although even centuries ago famous for its fine wheat bread and 
a country with much more land naturally suited for wheat growing than England, 
the transition to a more general consumption of wheat took place later still. The 
principal breadgrains of the poor in the i8th century were rye and barley ; the pea- 
sant practically never tasted wheat bread. Even people belonging to the middle 
class seldom at that time — if we may rely upon the statements of Calonne in 
his work “ Ea vie agricole sous Tancien regime dans le Nord de la France'’ — 
enjoyed pure wheat bread, their bread being usually made of one third of wheaten 
flour and two thirds rye flour. The wheat area did not begin till the Restoration 
to catch up with that of rye and even in 1840 the rye crop amounted to" more 
than half of the wheat crop. 

In U. vS. A., too, now one of the most important wheat growing countries 
of the world, the prominence of wheat is largely a phenomenon of last century. 
Rye was planted earlier than wheat by English settlers in Massachusetts, by 
Dutch settlers in New York, and Swedish settlers in Delaware. Down to the end 
of the 1 8th century rye was a staple flour in l^ew England and other parts of 
the American colonies peopled from England, and even in 1821 William Cobden 
tells us in his ‘'Cottage Economy” that “few people upon the face of the 
earth live better than the Eong I.slanders, and yet nine families out of ten seldom 
eat wheaten bread. Rye is the flour they principally make use of”. 

♦ 

* * 

At present wheat stands indisputably as the most important bread supplier 
to the human race. During the quinquennium 1924-28 the acreage sown with 
wheat and rye amounted respectively to 120 and 46 million hectares in all coun- 
tries under survey in the Statistical Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Agrculture and their total average production to 1,093 and 437 million quintals 
respectively. In non-European countries rye does not play any role as human 
food and in Europe it is of importance only in the countries in the central, nor- 
thern and eastern part of the continent. In Great Britain its consumption is 
practically extinct. In Belgium it is no longer true, as it was reported by E. de 
Eaveleye about fifty years ago, that rye was “ the foundation of the food of the 
Flemish people ”. For this section, as for the other section of the Belgian popula- 
tion, wheat is nowadays the principal bread grain, the quantity of rye consumed as 
human food in Belgium being calculated only to amount to about 2 % of the wheat 
consumed. Most of the somewhat important Belgian rye production and rye im- 
ports serves as stock feed. In Switzerland the amount of rye used in breadmaking 
does not form any more than % of the flour ingredients and it is very likely 
that were it not for the regulation which compels the niillers to buy the home 
grown rye offered them by the Grain Administration, even this modest propor- 
tion would dimmish. In Italy the rye production is unimportant. Of the total 
amount of home-grown cereals used for human nutrition rye only forms about 
I %. In France, Spain and Portugal the use of rye is not so unimportant as in the 
four last mentioned countries. In some poor French districts as Brittany, Ceven- 
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nes and in mountain regions, where wheat cannot ripen, rye is still grown and 
consumed and for the present an admixture of lo % of rye (or maize, barle\% 
buckwheat or rice) to the wheat flour is made compulsory for all mills in order to 
eke out the supply. During the years before the war however (apart from the 
districts mentioned), everybody in France, even the poorest, ate a bread made of 
wheaten flour of 60-65 %' extraction. In Spain and Portugal rye is grown and 
utilised in breadmaking and for Portugal it is calculated that for about one-sixth 
of the population rye is the predominant breadgrain. In both these countries, 
however, maize, next to wheat, plays a much more important role in bread- 
making than rye. Also for the Balkan States, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Greece, this holds good, and in Bulgaria only, the use of rye for human consump- 
tion can be said to be of any importance. 

Only in Central, Northern and Eastern Europe, as already pointed out, are the 
typical rye consuming peoples to be found in our day, but even amongst these 
peoples, at any rate amongst those for which any comparable statistics are avail- 
able, a very marked decrease in the rye consumption has taken place. Between 
the quinquennium 1909/10-1913/14 and 1922/23-1926/27 the quantity of rye con- 
sumed annually per head of population (for all purposes excej^t seed) fell in the 
Netherlands from no to 65 kilogrammes, in Germany from 145 to 99, in Den- 
mark from 222 to 142, in Norway from 118 to 75, in vSweden from no to 87 and 
in Finland from 186 to 120 kilogrammes or by 43, 32, 36, 37, 21 and 36 per cent, 
respectively (i). Too much importance should, however, not be attached to these 
figures. Even if the data available as regards production, .seed requirements, etc. were 
absolutely exact, it would be erroneous to conclude that the whole of the decrease 
indicated above would necessarily be due to a decrease in the amount used in 
human consumption ; in fact the figures also include the quantities utilized 
for industrial purposes and feeding as well as the enormo''S quantities of bran, 
w’hich in the milling process are separated and also u.sed as a feeding stuff. 
Although there can be no doubt that it is a change in bread consumptioij, 
which is responsible for a large proi)ortion of the fall, it is evident that part of 
it may also be attributed to changes in the amount cf rye used for feeding or 
industrial purposes, or to changes in the milling process, but how far this is the 
case it is impossible to say (2). 


(1) As regards (reniiany and Finland the consumption figures for both the i^rc-war and the post- 
war period have been taken from the .Statistical Yearbwks of the respective countries. In the case of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and the Netherlands the pre-war data are those given in the International 
Yearbook of Agriculture 19 13- 19 14, whereas for the iwst-war years the amount consumed during each 
commercial year (i August- 31 July) has been calculated — taking as an exami)lc, the year 1922-23 
— by adding to the home grown crop of 1922 the imixjrt (or export) surplus of grain and flour 
(flour expressed as grain by nmltiphnng with the factor i..5387fi) of Ihe commercial year 1922-23, by, fur- 
ther, subtracting from this sum the amount used as seed for the area harvested in 19-23, and finally, 
by dividing the rest by the estimated population of the country at the end of the year i()22. In the case 
of Sweden and Norway the seed recpiirements have been taken from the Statistical Yearbooks ; in the 
case of Denmark and the Netherlands they have beem assumed to amount to respectively 170 and 177 
kilogrammes per hectare. 

(2) The amount of grain fed to live stock varies of course considerably from year to year and estimates 
are difficult. In Germany, however, it has been calculated that before the war about 25 of the rye 
d'Op (outside of seed) was assigned to animals and industry, while only 10 % of the wheat crop was so 
utilised. In U. S. A. two-thirds of the rye grown was in normal times before the war calculated to l)e used 
as stock-feed and part of the reniainig one-third to make alcohol. Of the wheat only about 2 % was 
estimated as fed to the live stock. During the quinquennium 1909-13 nearly 20 % or 300.000 tons of the 
homegrown wheat crop were in the U. K. used as feed for animals. 


Owing to the considerable changes in the frontiers no comparable pre- ahd 
post-war figures concerning the wheat and rye consumption are available for the 
other countries in Central and Eastern Europe. In Russia however, where during 
pre-war landlordism in spite of the immense wheat production the peasants mainly 
consumed rye, the wheat being exported, the consumption of rye is said to have 
increased. As however the wheat consumption is estimated to have increased even 
more, there has, in Russia too, been a fall in the relative importance of rye as 
food for the people. As regards Poland, Polish experts are of the opinion that 
there the wheat consumption has decreased and the rye consumptipn increased 
as compared with pre-war years, but there can be no doubt that this phenomenon 
is only of a passing nature and that in Poland as in the other typical rye eating 
coirntries the importance of rye for human nutrition in the near future will de- 
crease. 

Annual Average Consumption of Wheat in various countries 
1909/10-1913/14 and 1922/23-1926/27 (i). 

(Kilo^^ranimes per he^ of population) 1909/10-1913/14 1922/23-1926/27 

kilogrammes 

65 

' 181 

II8 

I5I 
‘43 

195 
158 

,183 

65 

1 17 - 

66 
82 

188 

133 
151 

20 
178 
160 


kilogrammes 


Germany 92 

Bel^uni 228 

Denmark 112 

v^^pain 163 

P'inland 55 

France 224 

Great Britain and Ireland (1922/23- 

1926/27 Northern Ireland) .... 163 

Italy 167 

Norway 43 

The Netherlands 120 

Portugal 55 

Sweden . 70 

Switzerland 142 

Canada 312 

U. S. A 146 

Argentina 178 

Japan 14 

Australia 179 

New Zealand 163 


(1) In the case of Germany and Finland the figures have been taken from the Statistical Yearbooks 
of the respective countries (German figures also include spelt) and in the case of Portugal from the Acta 
of the 13th International Congress of Agriculture. For all the other countries pre-war quantities are 
quoted from the International Yearbook of Agriculture 1913-14 and the post-war quantities calculated 
in the same way as in the case of rye, mentioned in the foot note on page 7 of typescript except that 
flour has been expressed as. grain by multiplying with the factor 1.33333 ^nd that the seed requirements 
have been assumed to be (in kilogrammes per hectare) : Belgium 150, Denmark 180, Spain 135, France 
150, Great Britain 134, Italy 130, the Netherlands 152, .Switzerland 200, Canada 109, U. S. A. 93, Ar- 
gentina 75, Japan 39, Au.stralia 62, and New Zealand 134. Changes in frontiers. inay have had an in- 
fluence on the average consumption calculated for countries like France, Germany, etc. as well as in 
the case of Great Britain and Ireland. 


^ The very considerable fall since the pre-war period in the consumption of rye 
in tho^ typical rye-producing and rye-consuming countries for which comparable 
statistics are available has not in all of them been accompanied by an increase in 
the wheat consumption. This increase has occurred, as is seen from the table 
^low only im three Scandinavian countries, while in Germany, Finland, and 
Holland the wheat consumption has diminished. A noteworthy fall in this con- 
sumption has however, as will be noticed, also taken place in several of the especi- 
ally wheat eating countries such v as France, Belgium, Switzerland, U. S. A., 
Canada and Argentina. Among the other wheat eating countries given in the table 
only Italy and Portugal show an increase of any importance. The very large 
proportional augmentation in the wheat consumption of Japan is no doubt a 
proof of the fact that Oriental races, on adopting Western manners of life are 
apt to replace rice by wheat in their diet. 

As with rye and for the same reasons, only a limited value attaches to the fig- 
ures m the table, and we hj^ve of course no right to draw the conclusion that changes 
m the quantity of wheat consumed per head of the population as indicated by the 
figures even supposing that the estimates of production, for seed-grain, etc., are 
absolutdy correct were entirely due to changes in human consumption of wheat 
flour. The fall in the wheat consumption in Switzerland since pre-war years is, 
for example, due, at any rate to a great extent, not so much to a decrease in the 
bread consumption as to the somewhat lower post-war percentage of extraction in 
milling (75 % against 60-65 % before the war), which has reduced the necessary 
import quantity. We have, however, undoubtedly, in spite of the uncertainty 
of the figures, the right to conclude that though the wheat consumption in the world 
as a whole has increased, a noteworthy fall in the consumption of this grain for 
human food has taken place in several countries, both in countries where rye eat- 
ing is prevalent and in some wliich are especially wheat C'msuming. In view of 
the fall in the rye consumption and the decrease in the quantity of maize used in 
human nutrition in countries like Italy and Portugal we have certainly, too, rea- 
son to believe that in several countries of western civilization a strong tendency 
towards reduced consumption of cereals is making itself felt. 

The causes of the increased importance of wheat as human food at the ex- 
pense of rye are manifold. The habit of doing what other people do, especialh^ 
those, whom we consider superior, has no doubt been one of the strongest forces 
working in favour of an increased wheat consumption. Wheat, being too expensive 
to be used by all people, came quite early to be regarded as a mark of superior so- 
aal position, and comsequently its use spread as the result of social ambition and 
mutation. An interesting exemplification of this fact is seen in the United States. 
Immigrants and the children of immigrants ftom Slav, Scandinavian and Teutonic 
countries use rye-bread from choice. The second generation on the other hand is apt 
to regard rye bread as carrying a social stigma and to give up its consumption. 

As rye has been more the bread of the country than of the city, the growth of 
the city population has also been a strong contributing factor to the decrease in the 
consumption of rye bread and so has too the increase in the real wages of the 
masses, an increase which has made it possible for them to realize to a still greater 
extent their social ambition in respect of wheat eating. 

The increase in the demand for wheat has been met by a huge increase in the 
supply owing to the opening up of new production areas in non-Euroiiean countries, 
the improvement and cheapening of transport, the results obtained by seed selection, 
which has been much more generally directed towards wheat than rye cultivation, 
and not least, the invention of methods for producing nearly unlimited quantities 


of cheap synthetic nitrogen, a factof of a much greater importance for wbekt- 
growing than fox rye-growing. 

One other factor, which has been frequently overlooked but is none the less 
very important, working in favour of increased wheat consumption remains to be* 
mentioned. It is difficult to make a whole rye bread with yeast, which produces 
a fermentation too rapid for the less tenacious quality of the rye gluten. Sour 
dough >vith its slower action seems to be necessary. As however modern bakeries 
prefer a rapid fermentation they favour a mixture of wheat and rye flour/which 
works satisfactorily with yeast, and hence for this reason too the demand for rye 
in human nutrition becomes diminished. The fact that rye flour, owing to its 
less content of gluten, absorbs less water than wheat flour contributes of course also 
to the preference of the bakeries for producing mixed breads, as for them the num- 
ber of loaves to be seemed from the unit of flour is one of the most important 
interests. 

The growth of the city population with its more sedentary and in-door life and 
less manual work and the improvement in the standard of life are thus contrib- 
utory causes of the fall in the rye consumption. The remarkable decrease which has 
also occurred in wheat consumption since pre-war years in a number of countries, 
is however also largely due to those changes in the social and economic status of 
the masses, which have lessened the demand for the coarser foods and increased the 
demand for more expensive foodstuffs especially milk, meat, fruit, vegetables. As a 
cause, and at the same tinie as a consequence, of this increase must also be 
mentioned the remarkable improvement during the last two decades in the packing, 
storage, refrigeration, and transport of fruits and vegetables, which now for the 
most part are no longer seasonal in the consumption but staples during the larger 
part of the year. There can further be not doubt that the newer knowledge of 
nutrition especially as regards vitamins has been an important factor indirectly 
favouring the fall in the bread consumption by increasing the demand for fruits 
and vegetables. 

The transition from rye to wheat in human nutrition must be differently 
judged according to whether we look on the phenomenon from a physiological or 
from an economic point of view. 

In comparison with rye, wheat shows, according to the chemical analysis, on 
an average a greater percentage of protein and fat, a smaller percentage of carbo- 
hydrates, and a somewhat less content of calories. When milled to the same per- 
centage of extraction, wheat presents itself too, as the more easily digestible of the two 
flours, both protein, fat, and carbohydrates being utilized to a higher percentage 
than in the case of rye flour, owing to the fact that the bran makes up a greater 
proportion of the weight of the rye grain and that the rye bran in itself is less di- 
gestible than the bran of wheat. 

As to the greater proportion of fat in wheat flour (as compared with- rye flour 
of the same extraction) and its better utilization in the human body, this is com- 
paratively unimportant as the actual amount of this constituent is in both kinds 
of grain only trifling ; and as ^regards the less satisfactory utilization of the carbo- 
hydrates in rye flour, this loss is counterbalanced by the greater actual amount of 
this nutrient in rye. The greater percentage of protein and its better digestibility 
indicate, 6n the other hand, a superiority of wheat. Practically, however, also this 
superiority is of little importance, as the consumer, with the present day mixed 
diet, is always sure to get enough of proteiii, whether his body is daily supplied 
by the bread that he eats with 5 or 10 grammes more or less of this nutrient 
assuming a consumption of 500 grammes of bread daily. There would be no more 


gain as regards the quantity of protein available, if this bread were made of wheat 
instead of rye at the same percentage of extraction (i). 

As regards the question of the digestibility of wheat and rye flour, one other 
point must however be stressed. In the comparison mentioned above between 
wheat and rye flour of the same percentage of extraction, flours not initially 
comparable were juxtaposed, the rye flour containing as pointed out a greater 
proportion of bran than the wheat flour. If the compari.son be made on the basis 
of identical pro|X)rtions of bran and germ, the su]:)eriority of wheat flour disappears 
and rye flour shows itself as equally well utilized as wheat flour (2). 

Froni a physiological point of view it may then be said that it is a matter of 
comparative indifference whether we eat wheat or rye bread, and when Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes in his famous address to the British Association at Bristol in 1898 
states that wheat is more “ health-giving” than rye or other grains and “that the 
accumulated experience of civilized mankind has set wheat apart as fit and proper 
food for the development of muscle and brains ”, he expressed an opinion, still 
widely held and propagated, but without adequate foundation. It is, in fact, not 
so much human experience but human erroneous belief that has classed wheat as 
a better and more health-giving food than rye. 

From an economic point of view, on the other hand, the revulsion against rye 
in favour of wheat in countries especially adapted for rye growing is a matter of great 
significance. To import the relatively expensive wheat while at the same time 
large quantities of the home-grown millable rye are exported or used as feeding 
stuff may represent good economy for the individual farmer or merchant ; for the 
economy of the country as a whole it is certainly unsound. 

As farm animals require the greater part of the food eaten for their own body 
requiienients, the production of meat and milk from grain must be judged a waste- 
ful process. The efficiency of farm animals as converters of fodder into human 
food varies widely according to the kind of the live stock, the age and the quality 
of the individual animals and the skill of the stock feeder. A good cow or pig 
may thus be expected to return as human food from 14 to 16 % of the energy present 
in fodder ; a full-grown bullock fattened at three years old only 5 to 6 % ; a bullock 
fattened at two years old 8 to 10 i ‘tnd sheep, fattened as a rule when younger 


(1) The protein content in bread is relatively small ; on an average it dm^s not amount to any more 
than about 7 'X,, no matter it wheat or rye Inead. By adding the practically wholly digestible soybean- 
protein, which is“of high biological value, it has however been possible to increase the protein quantity 
in bread but for technical reasons connected with baking processes until recently only a rather small 
amount of soybean-protein could be added. Lately, however, Kubxer has succeeded in inventing a pro- 
cess by which a larger admixture has been made possible and the total protein content in the bread rais- 
ed to 14-15 %. By a daily consumption of half a kilo of soyl;)can bread it is then, in other words, pos- 
sible to supply the body with about 75 grammes of protein, a quantity enough for ensuring the daily 
protein requirements of the adult. Esj^ecially for rye growing countries this invention may, no doubt, 
become of the greatest economic and nutritive inii)ortance. A rye bread of this kind can be produced 
for the same or even a lower price than the ordinary rye bread. It is distinguished by a very gocxl 
keeping quality, by palatableness, and two other properties, especially esteemed by the consumer of 
the present day, a greater whiteness and porosity than the ordinary rye bread. 

(2) The endosperm of rye amounts to less than 75 % of the weight of the grain and to make a bran- 
free ly^e flour the extraction must usually go down to 66 %. The endosi)enu of wheat cotnprises abemt 
82 % of the weight of the grain and a branfree flour can as a rule be secured with an extraction of 74 %. 
Comparable as regards the content of the bran are then, genw'ally speaking, a wheat flour of 74 % 
extraction and a rye flour of 66 % and such flours are, as i^ointed out above, also found to be practically 
equally well digested and absorbed, ft may, too, in this connection be of interest to point out that 
rye whole meal bread made from extremely finely pulverized flour according to the Klopfer method, 
shows itself 'as equally well utilized as whole meal bread of wheat from flour milled in the usual way. 



tlian cattle, from lo to 12 % (Mi0DtEK>N). To feed rye, or any other grain, to the 
live-stock is then, in other words, as if 85-95 % of it were burht in order to pro- 
duce a small residue of meat and milk. It is often stated, however, that this waste 
is inevitable in order to produce the necessary animal protein, or that if home- 
grown grain were not used as feed, foreign feeding stuff W’ould have to be imported 
in order to keep up the animal production. There can, however, be little doubt, that 
meat ebnsumption in a great number of the countries of western civilization at present 
is unnecessarily large both in the well-to-do and in other classes, and that for the 
health and economy of the people it would be desirable that animal husbandry 
should be more adjusted to the limits set by the available supply of forage crops 
and by-product feeding stuffs. 

Farm animals are moreover far greater consumers than producers of protein. 
This fact is of course of no importance as long as they are fed on products which 
man cannot utilize — forage, domestic and other waste — and as long as the fodder 
crops are not cultivated on areas which would preferably be planted with crops of 
the cereals that must otherwise be imp6rted. Fed on such products as grain or 
milk, even the efficient pig is a very expensive minus producer of protein, as will 
be seen from the following table, showing (according to Hindhede) the debit and 
credit of pig feeding. 


Income and Expenditure in Pig Feeding. 



Protein 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

Calories 


Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

(1000) 

Expenditure : 





Grain, 265 kg 

31-8 

6.36 

182.85 

939 

Milk, skimmed, 450 litres . 

13-5 

0-45 

22.50 

152 


45-3 

6.81 

205.35 

1.091 

Income : 





Pork (edible portion) 60 kg. 

6.6 

19.8 

. — 

211 

Difference . . . . . . . . . 

—38.7 

+12.99 

—205.35 

—880 

in % 

- 85 

+ 191 

— 100 

—81 


Only as regards the production of fat the conversion gives a positive balance 
but it it is very expensive from a caloric point of view, since to xnoduce 13 kg. of 
fat with 121.0000 calories not less than 39 kilogrammes of protein and 205 kilo- 
grammes of carbohydrates, i. e., taken together, 1,000,4000 calories, are required. 
The regaining of part of the wasted calories in the form of manure does not essen- 
tially ^alter the balance sheet (i). 


(r) A more rational fat production would be arrived at t)y the cultivation of oil plants (rape, 
linseed and poppy-seeds). Whereas one hectare of barley converted into pork would yield only about 
100 kg. of fat and 20 kg. of protein, sown with rape it would produce not less than 800 kg. rape oil 
and 1200 kg. fodder cakes. Fed to catUe these latter would result in 340 kg. beef containing 
of protein and about as much of fat. On one hectare it would then, in this way, be possible to produce 
nearly twice as much protein and nearly 8 Vj times as much fat as if barley were grown on it and 
Were cxaiverted into pork. Still better results would be arrived at if sunflowers were grown, which 
moreover thrive on much poorer soils. (Bero and Vogel). 


There (m diea be little doubt that for a country especially adapted for rye- 
growing it is tmeconoinic from the national point of view to export rye or to 
it to auttipals if wheat has to be imported to replace it. Evidently, however, the 
individual farmer is not to be blamed for this state of affairs, as he can hardly be 
expected to act as a philanthropist producing only foodstuffs in which calories axe 
cheap. If the consumer in a rye-producing country elects to eat wheat or expensive 
pork, wheat and pork will be marketed; if on the other hand he selects the cheaper 
rye or potatoes or other excellent foodstuffs used in stock-feeding and consumes 
wheat and pork, then more rye and potatoes, and less wheat and pork will 
be offered for sale. In order to teach people to modify their consumption habits 
along more economic lines, education and the disinterested promulgation of the 
knowledge of nutrition are required. H. E. 

(To he continued). 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


Billis. 

United States of America. — A Bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make surveys of representative farm areas each year in each State for the purpose 
of obtaining and publishing information upon the economic condition of agriculture 
throughout the United States and for other purposes. 15 April 1929. H. R. 28, 71st 
Congress, ist Session. 

[The representative areas referred to in tlie bill must accurately represent the various 
types of soil, topography and farming prevailing in each State and in selecting tliem the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall co-operate witli the State agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. The purpose of these farm surveys, is, it is stated, to obtain more 
comprehensive and detailed information concerning the utilization of land, the numbers 
and kinds of livestock, production on farms, stocks and disposition of crops, livestock 
and other farm products and to collect other facts having to do with the economic con- 
dition of agriculture throughout the United States. The information is to be collected 
by farm-surveys agents who are entitled to the collaboration of owners, managers and 
tenants and other persons connected witli the farms. The infonnation is, however, 
only to be used for the statistical and economic purpose for which it was supplied]. 

United Spates of America. — A Bill to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demmistrate methods of reclamation and benefits of planned rural de- 
velopment. 29 April 1929. S. 814, 71st Congress, ist Session. 

[The bill proposes the acquisition in certain States by the Secretary of the interior 
of swamp, cut-over, neglected, abandoned or poorly farmed land sufficient to create at 
least two hundred farms and farm workers’ allotments, and provide for the reclamation, 
development and settlement of the land. The farms are then to be sold at a sum suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of the above operations, plus 10% for unforeseen contingencies, 
the purchase price to be paid at a date not exceeding forty years »from the date of 
sale with interest at 4 % per annum. The Secretary may also make advances for mak- 
ing permanent improvements]. 

United States of America. — A Bill to promote the development, protection 
and utilization of grazing facilities within national forests, and for other purposes. 

16 May 1929. S. 1190, 71st Congress, ist session. 



[This Bill proposes to authorize the' grant hy the Secretary of Agriculture of .the free 
grazing of livestock kept for domestic purposes in national forests. Preference shall 
be given when practicable to homesteaders present occupants of the range who otm or 
control improved ranches or who have proidded water for livestodc grazed within the 
national forests. The rate of grazing fees is to be maintained at the 1928 figure imtil i Jan* 
uary 1939* In the event of depletion or destruction of forage by drought or of destruc* 
tion of or injury to livestock the Secretary of Agriculture may grant extension of the 
period of payment or reduction or cancellation of the fees payable. The Bill envisages 
the coiistitution of local grazing boards to co-operate with the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the administration of the Bill and to hear appeals from applicants for grazing privil- 
eges against decisions taken by forest oficers]. 
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The World’s Wool Markets (Conclusion). 

United States (1927 production 328,137,000 lbs.). — Although a good deal 
of wool IS produced in the United States the methods of marketing obtaining there 
are old faslnoned compared with those employed in Australia or South Africa. Prepar- 
ation for market is particularly poor, most of the wool being marketed 
Without any attempt to separate the locks, skirtings and burry wool from the better 
part of the fleece ; and the resultant flat price for all classes of wool gives the 
farmer no incentive to improve the quality of his wool. 

Th^ producers have realised that they need some form -^f protection in mar- 
keting their clips is shown by the growth of co-operative societies for the purposes 
of marketing wool in bulk and regulating its supply on the maiket. In 1926 th^ 
U. S. A. Bureau of AgricuUural Economics issued a report on Co-operative Market- 
ing of Wool, in which report they traced the development of co-operative marketing 
from Its beginnings in small local organisations for the benefit of a few farmers to 
the large-scale regional pools that sprang up at the end of the War when the Govern- 
ment took control of the 1918 wool clip. There are now 91 co-operative wool 
marketing associations with a total membership of 50,000. The Bureau of Agri- 
chltural Economics classified the associations under the five headings of regional 
pools, independent local associations, sales agencies, associations handling wool as 
a secondary consideration, and educational associations. 

1 • regional pools handle the greater part of the material, and are the only 

kind of orgamsation to need desciiptipn here. These are associations which oper- 
u ^ which receive the wool from their members, grade it and 

sell it direct to the mills or to other purchasers, returning to their members the 
average pool price for the grades of wool sold. Targe-scale regional co-operative 
marketing organisations exist in all the chief wwd-growing states. 

•4.1, wool-growing state, has only one centralised association, 

mth a lew local societies and some organisations that handle wool only inddentaUy. 
MontaM,^in 1926, had two local associations for the marketing of wool. Wyom- 
Sui c ^ importance as a wool producer, has, according to Mr. j. A. 

ffiU of the University of Wyoming, only one large co-operative organisation — the 
Wyoming Go-operative Association, with its headquarters in McKinley, Wyoming. 
The Assoaation secures the wool from growers in Wyoming and ships it to the 
JNational Wool Exchange in Boston. This latter is a brokerage company, charging a 
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brokerage of 2 % cents per pound, the charges for storage and grading bdng addition- 
al. The National Wool Exchange will sell the wool sent by the Wyoming Association 
and remit the receipts to them to pass on to the growers of the wool. * The Co-opera- 
tive Association charges nothing tor its services but takes a margin on the interest 
received for money lent to growers before the wool is sold. The money is advanced 
by the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank to co-operative organisations and is 
secured by warehouse receipts for wool. This practice is general among the various 
co-operative societies, the National Wool Exchange doing the actual selling, while 
the wool is collected and advances are made to growers by the local associations. 

California has one small organisation in the north of the state which is the 
Northern Californian Wool Warehouse Company. This is a stock holders' concern 
and is co-opera^ve only in the sense that ^1 the stock is owned by wool growers 
whose primary purpose is the sale of their wool. • The Company leases warehouse 
space, where the wool can be graded if members prefer. The grower contracts to 
deliver to the company all the wool grown by hum for a period of five years. After 
delivering the clip to the warehouse, he is given the choice of three methods of 
disposal : he may sell at any time to any buyer ; he may allow the warehouse company 
to sell Ms clip in the original bag at a price determined either by the grower or by 
the warehouse official ; or he may have the clip graded and then sold by the com- 
pany at a price deemed fair by the manageent. The company employs specialists 
to ad\dse the grower as to the shrinkage of his clip and its probable value, and in 
the past few yeais the annual volume of business has been in the neighbourhood of 
one million lb. of wool. 

The Pacific Wool Growers Inc. was organized for the orderly marketing of 
wool produced in Oregon and other states, including California. This associa- 
tion now has members in eleven w^estern states and in Alaska, and in 1925-1926 
marketed 6,097,159 lb. of wool, chiefly direct to the mills. In the case of tiiis 
association members must enter into a five year contract to sell their produce 
through the societ3^ Utah, although prodticing a very large quantity of wool, 
is not well provided with local or central associations, there being only one wool 
pool which collects and markets wool, without grading, in the original bags. Grow- 
ers in this state as well as in Oregon market through the Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers Inc. 

The most important producers’ association, both in point of size of niember- 
sMp and of amount of business transacted, is the Ohio Wool Growers’ Co-operative 
Association. This organisation is a joint stock company, the capital being mainly 
subscribed by wool growers who are members, and functions as a sales agency 
for wool producers in states other than Ohio. Members enter into a continuous 
contract with the society but may cancel the contract in any one year, being allow- 
ed to "withdraw for a year and then return. * Many of the regular members object 
to this practice as they* say that it x^rejudices the chances of the wool marketed 
through the association. In 1928 the Association reported that feeling was very 
strong in favour of making a member who had ceded in one year remain outside the 
Association for another year, as a preventative measure against outside sale iu 
competition with the Association. The Association concentrates its wool at Wheel- 
ing, Virginia, where it is sold by a dealer on a commission basis. A large part of 
the wool is sold direct to the mills. The Association, in 'the year 1920, bought a 
warehouse in Columbus, Ohio, and formed a subsidiary company to run the wate- 
house. Wool is received at the warehouse, graded according to condition, length 
and fineness of fibres and stored there for inspection by buyers. Wool from the 
variotts growers and states is pooled and when the sales are complete, returns are 
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iHRd€ to growls in Ohio and the Indiana and Michigan wool pools for which the 
association also act;* ns agents. " 

Be^des its mkrketing work the association has carried on educational work 
ainong its members in order to help them to produce better wool and to prepare 
their wool for market in such a way as to bring the best possible price. The As- 
sociation also arranges to sell wool ail the year ronnd in an attempt to meet the fluc- 
tuating demand of the mills, and to give the industry the advantage of being able 
to buy its raw material at the time it is needed while avoiding a glut on th^wool 
market just after the shearing season. The Association has been singularly success- 
ful in creating confidence in itself on the part of its members and of its customers, 
and also in finding ways to provide cheap storage. In 1925, the management an- 
nounced that a charge of 2.75 cents per lb. had been enough to pay for storage, 
labour, insurance and sales, and also for the cost of collecting the wool at the lohal 
stations. This amount was not greater than that required by small local dealers 
who provided no services of grading and storing. 

The National 'Wool Exchange in Boston is a purely selling organisation. A 
grower can consign his wool direct to the Wool Exchange if he does not require an 
advance upon it, and the Exchange will forward the proceeds of the sale, less 
the usual charges, direct to the grower. It is more usual for the wool to be sent 
to the Wool Exchange by one of the many co-operative marketing associations which 
exist for the purpose. These associations then use the receipts given by the Wool 
Exchange as collateral security in borrowing from the banks in order to make ad- 
vances to individual growers. Some of the societies have no capital and are form- 
ed afresh each .year to carry out these dealings with the Exchange and the banks. 
At the Wool Exchange the wool is examined to see whether it is of sufiiciently 
uniform character to allow of it being sold in the original bags. If it is at all 
mixed it is put into lots with other wool of the same character, as the Exchange 
finds it better to sell the wool according to the demand from the mills rather than to 
market the whole clip at one time. 

C.o-operative marketing covers very little of the total amount of wool produced 
in America, sale to a dealer who later, sells to a manufacturer being the usual pro- 
cedure. Sale by auction is not popular, though a wool market in New York is 
run on those lines. Farmers in the Eastern States and in the Mississippi Valley 
sell to local dealers, those in the West consign to commission houses, with the ex- 
ception of those that sell through a co-operative society, and grow’ers in the Middle 
West sell direct to the local mills. 

South America (Total production in 1927 was 552,736,000 lbs.). 

Argentina (1927 production 331,000,000 lbs,). — In all South American wool- 
producing countries, of which Argentina is the greatest, wool is grown either on 
very large ranches or in very small quantities by wandering Indians. Where the 
wool is produced on a very large scale it is usual for the grower to sell his wool 
by consignment to a " consignatario ”, who is a wool selling broker working on 
a commission basis. These ” consignatarios ” collect the wool in central markets 
where they sell it to buyers who are local dealers. Although almost the whole of 
the Argentine clip is exported, no foreign buyers are allowed on the South American 
markets , occasionally an Argentine dealer niay act as an agent. As may be iqiag- 
ined bargaining between the two sets of local dealers is intense, both sides being 
experts in determining the scoured value of tixe wool which is marketed unsecured 
and undassed. After purchase, the buying dealer arranges for sorting, skirting and 
sampling, and for export to one of the foreign markets or to a manufacturer. 
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The Contitimt the chief martef lot South Aiheticau wools, takiuc;, on the 
avkage of the/years ^921-1026,^^6 of the Argentine clip, while the United 
States took 14.3 % arid the United Kingdom 18.3 %. Practically the whole 
of the exported wool passes through Buenos Aires or B^iia Blanca, over one-third 
of the total wool production being sold in the Central Produce Market in Buenos 
Aires. A quantity of wool, which may be roughly estiinated at 20 % of the whole 
clip is exported directly by big wool firms who purchase in the interior, where they 
also carry out grading and sorting operations. Growers in Tierra del Fuego occa- 
sionally ship direct to Uondon for sale on the London Wool Exchange. 

It is possible that the predominance of Continental buyers for South American 
wool is due to the fact that the wool is somewhat coarse in character, there being 
no production .of pure merino. Many Continental mills are designed especially 
for the use of the coarser kinds of wool and so find in Argentine wool a suitable 
raw mateiiah There has been a noticeable improvement of late years in the 
quality of Argentine wool, which has made it more suitable for use in English 
mills. 

Uruguay (1927 production 130,000,000 lbs.). Sheep-breeding in Uruguay 
is on the increase, as abnormally bad conditions are ruling on the European beef 
market and ranch owners are turning to sheep instead of cattle. At the same time 
there is a noticeable improvement in the type of wool produced, as much as 15 % 
of the 1927 clip being pure merino. 

All the wool produced recently in Uruguay has been sold locally, experts stat- 
ing that not a single lot was exported privately in 1927, Growers consider the local 
markets the most convenient and remunerative point for sale. Continental pur- 
chases of Uruguyan w^ool have increased every year since the War and have now 
almost returned to the pre-war figure of 86% of the total production. Russia 
has begun to operate on the South American market for the first time in recent 
years and there are good prospects of expansion in sales to this country. 

Chile, Brazil and Bolivia production 35,000.000, 26,386,000 and 12.500,000 
lbs. respectively). — The majority of farmers in these countries treat their own wool 
and sell locally to dealers acting as agents for Continental buyers. Large-scale 
wool production is in its infancy, and there are therefore no co-operative organisa- 
tions^ for the sale of wool. In, many cases the wool is grown by Indian shepherds 
and it is usually alpaca, llama, and oveja rather than the crossbred wools pro- 
duced ip Argentina and Uruguay,. 

Peru . production 10,000,000 lbs.). - Peru is regarded by some as the 
dark horse of the wool industry where future production is concerned. She has 
immense areas of possible pasture land, with a climate suitable for the productioh 
of fine wool. At ptoesent the exports from Peru consist chiefly of alpaca, llama, and 
the very valuable vicuna hair. Peruvian sheep wool is coarse and bair^^, but the 
Government is settingup model farms with {Scottish shepherds and imported rams 
in an attempt to breed finer wool. 

As regards marketing, the wool is usually sold locally, either to a manufacturer 
— most of the 'Peruvian wool being consumed at home — or to a dealer at a local 
dep6t. Sale at coimtry fairs is quite common,' but the method of sale is individual 
bargaining and not auction sale. 

It sometimes hapj^ns that an Indian without land but having sheep approaches 
alahdowner for grazing privileges. If he grants this permission, the landowner 
has the right to purchase the whole dip at shearing time, if he so desires, but is 
in any event entitled to apportion or to its equivalent in kind. Again, in certain 
districts in the Sierras, thde -are what are known as communities. From remote 


times the land has belonged to the Indians and the ptoductvS derived from these 
lands — one of the piincipal being wool — are sold to dealers, and the value ob- 
tained is divided equally between the Indians. This is the only, form of producers* 
co-operation extant in Peru, and is certainly a type of co-operative organisation, 
although obviously most primitive. 

Europe (Total European production in 1927 was 809,419,000 lbs.). — The 
conditions of production on the Continent are similar to those in the British Isles. 
All European countries, with the exception of Russia, are too populous to allow of 
sheep farming on the ranch system practised in countries like Australia and the 
United States. Sheep are therefore kept in small flocks, either as one branch 
of the activities of a mixed farm, or as the sole means of livelihood of mountain 
dwellers. The usual method of marketing, particularly in Eastern and Central 
Europe, is by sale to an agent who visits the farm, inspects the wool, suggests a 
price and arranges for carriage, washing, and grading. 

The various countries are discussed in order of the magnitude of their produc- 
tion, no country being described unless the annual production exceeds ten million lb. 

Russia (1927 production 237,136,000 lbs.). — The Russian wool textile indastry 
is reviving after the Revolution and is developing on lines very diflereiit from those 
which it followed in pre-war years. The policy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is to promote industries by means of state trusts, so that there is a trust 
for breeding sheep, another for importing wool and a third for manufacture and so 
on. Formerly, Russian wool was used largely in the peasant industry, for which 
the autumn wool clip was the chief raw material, and the town industry produced 
only heavy woollen goods. To-day, in spite of the growth of state-controlled 
manufacture, which has been very great, Russia cannot supply her own wants in 
the way of w'oollen clothing. 

The U. S. S. R. is encoura^ng sheep-breeding, and a large state monopoly 
under the name of Ovesvod is importing sheep from Germany and America 
with a view to the production of finer wool. It is estimated that there are about 
121,260,200 sheep in Russia but that not more than 400,000 are merino or fine 
woolled sheep. Farms are operated on a large scale by the Sheep Raisers' Corpora- 
tion — '' Ovesvod " — which owns more than 459,000 acres of land. This cor- 
poration proposes to sell sheep to the Unions of Agricultural Co-operation and to 
peasant shepherds who will be given credit for five years, by this means to improve 
the quantity of the wool produced in Rmssia and enable her to expand her wool 
industry. She has large areas, especially in Southern Siberia, which are suitable 
for sheep-rearing. 

Home production is at present quite inadequate to supply the mills, the pro- 
duction of which has increased by nearly 32 % since 1925, when it was already 
greater than the pre-war output. Much capital has been invested in the textile 
industry and future production will take place in very large mills which have at- 
tained marked rationalisation in their productive methods. Output is expected to 
expand in the near future through the adoption of a seven hours* day, in conformity 
with the Manifesto of the Central Executive Committee of the U. S. S. R., together 
with the three-shift system. The experiment has, as yet, only been put into 
operation in cotton mills but is expected to spread to wool production when it will 
lead to a further increase in the demand for raw wool. The Russian Textile 
Import Co., known as Sherst **, which is responsible for the supply of wool to the 
home mills, buys wool on a large scale in the London and Australian markets, and 
also imports semi-manufactured goods from Yorkshire. 



The actual marketing of home-grown wool has been organized by the People’s 
Commissary for Trade since 1924. A first attempt was made to fix the price of 
the spring wool clip as this provides material for the heavy woollen industry, while 
the autumn clip is chiefly worked up by peasants. It was found that the effect 
of regulating the market for the spring clip was to force the cottage industry to use 
early rather than autumn wool, thereby reducing the amount available to the town 
manufacturers. Autumn wool was therefore included under the scheme for regul- 
ation, but it was found that a policy of fixed price was inapplicable in this case, 
Al^solute control of the market has now been assumed by state associations whose 
object is to weaken the position of peasant weavers. For the spring clip a price 
has been fixed, while for autumn wool — the material of the cottage industry — a 
maximum limit only has been fixed. The general opinion is that price-fixing has 
proved beneficial to the wool textile industry, though breeders will need protection 
in the form of a certain amount of fluctuation in the price of early wool if the 
decline in the price of autumn wool is not to injure them. 

All these considerations apply to the production of wool in Russia in Asia. 
This country is a large wool-growing centre, producing in 1927 79,500,000 lbs. of 
coarse and carpet wools. There are large areas which would provide grazing for 
sheep should the U. S. S. R. attempt to expand production further. 

Spain (1927 production 104,500,000 lbs.). — Spain is the home of the merino 
sheep,* and still produces a large quantity of wool annually. Sheep are kept in 
the mountainous districts where communication is difficult, and this may account 
for the fact that no definite information is available on Spanish marketing. It 
is known that in the Barcelona area agents visit the grower and buy wool on the 
farms ; in the Kstreinadura district the wool, which is merino, is .sold at auction 
sales. 

Italy (1927 production 55,800,000 lbs.). — The Italian wool textile industry 
is rapidly developing, although the revaluation of the lira acted as a check, to ex- 
port operations in the past two seasons. Home consumption has been well maintain- 
ed and the export trade is growing. Although the Italian industry imports a great 
deal of its raw material, Italy herself produces a considerable quantity of wool, some 
of which is popular in England because of its whiteness and softness. The reason 
for the rapid growth of the Italian wool industry, says Signor Edrnondo Bassanesi, 
a prominent figure in the Italian wool trade, is the recent introduction of control- 
led hot steeping. Production is chiefly on the small flock basis and sales are still 
made, as a rule, through an agent who visits the individual producer, making par- 
tial payment before shearing. These agents sometimes are sent by manufacturers 
who buy their raw material direct from the producer. One of the very latest 
developments is the institution of auction sales in Foggia and Rome. As lately as 
June 1928 the first wool auction sale took place in Rome, when 47,187.10 kg. were 
offered for sale. These sales are to continue and are arranged by the Camera 
Laziale della Lana, an organization of wool merchants, with a view to securing 
a better disposal of the Italian clip as well as the resale of wool bought in Australia 
and elsewhere. ' This system of sales should replace the old method of buying of 
wool by General Warehousemen in Rome, Foggia, and Frosinone for sale to 
dealers. 

The Associazione Fascista dellTndustria Rani era Italiana states that there are 
now several co-operative societies for collecting the small clips of individual farmers 
and marketing them as a whole, but that these societies possess no special features. 
A new Fascist corporation of pastoralists aims at establishing an organized market 
for wool, and has gained the support of merchants and manufacturers. They will 
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be faced with many difficulties in the way of the traditions of the market and dif- 
fidence of the growers, but the indications are that the movement will be well suo- 
ported and will go forward. ^ 

Rumania (1927 production 55.000,000 lbs.). — In Rumania since the War 
there has been a great recrudescence of co-operative enterprise. The Government 
after redistributing all holdings of land, is encouraging attempts at scientific produc- 
tion. Numerous co-operative societies exist for the marketing of cereals the chief 
production of country, but according to the Rumanian Government authorities 
wool is produced from scattered flocks on the mountains, and the clip is sold to agents 
who visit the farmer or small-holder, the agent, in many cases, collecting the wool 
vSometimes the farmer takes his wool to the local depot of the merchant or dealer’ 
but the essential of the sale is the same. The method employed is individual bar- 
gaining and payment is made in cash. A mei chant in most cases arranges for the 
collection of his purchase, and washes and grades it himself prior to export. No 
auction sales are held and no co-operative societies exist for wool marketing only. 

I ranee (1927 production 47,447,000 lbs.). — French wool is nearly all market- 
ed through co-operative organisations. These are centred throughout the wool 
producing areas in Arles, Tucon, Evreux, Troyes, etc. The quantities handled bv 
them vary from year to year and from Syndicate to Syndicate according to thei'r 
size and to whether they serve a scattered or concentrated population of flock- 
masters. At Arles in 1927 the co-operative society handled 100,000 kg., at Troyes 
150,000 kg., at Lucon 50,000 kg. The organisations of 'the societies are equallv 
varied. In some cases the Syndicate takes complete control of the wool produced 
by its members, preparing it and storing it for sale in its own warehouse, as at 
Arles ; in other cases the members keep their wool in separate lots, provide carriage 
and other expenses of marketing, as at Nogent. 

Methods of sale vary. The favourite method is by auc;.on sale in the central 
markets such as Dijon, Orleans, or Arles ; but private sales are sometimes arranged 
by co-operative societies on tender from manufacturers in Troyes and ChartTes. 
All growers are paid in a lump sum for their wool on sale. There is an interesting 
exceiition to this rule in the co-operative society of Reims, under which organisation 
the owner is advanced 50 % on an average estimated value of the wool after wash- 
ing and grading by the coni])any, and at the end of the season is paid the remainder 
of the price fetched by the wool. The Reims system is now going out of fashion 
and the general trend of the industry is towards sale by auction in a central mar- 
ket for the district. 

Ihe vSyndicat des Producteurs de Paines de I’arrondissenient de , Chartres has 
for its object the general care of the interests of its members in agriculture and in 
vool marketing in particular. It provides for collection and storage of wool in 
case of need. Members pay a subscription of 15 fr. a year, and, in addition, con- 
tribute to the pooled costs of administration. On the decision of the Committee 
advances can be made to a grower for wool sent to the Syndicat for sale. 

French wool is almost entirely utilised in the home* industry. Manufacturers 
buy in central markets where a considerable quantity of the wool grown in the 
Preneffi colonies in North Africa is also marketed. F'oreign wool andWn’ns coming 
into France are subject to a considerable duty. 

Germany (1927 production 38,500,000 Ibs^ -- Wool production is not re- 
prd-ed as an important German industry, only 5 % of the wool used in the wool 
tex^le industry being produced at home. It was formerly usual for wool to be 
Wld out of hand to an agent, but recently sale by auction has gained ground in 
the good opinion of the growers. Auction sales take place in Berlin, Halle, Gustrow , 
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Hannover and Ulm, bnt tliese only account for i6 % of the total dip, the remaining 
84 % being sold through two large firms, the Deutsche Woh-Gesellschaft m, b. H. 
in Berlin and the Deutsche Wolltreuhand-Gesellschaft in Uhn. The former is a 
limited liability company which sells on a commission basis, dealing with the north 
German wool, while the latter is a co-operative union of sheep breeders which sells 
by auction the wool |)roduced in South Germany. Wool is only classified roughly 
by growers, the buyer undertaking detailed sorting after ptxrchase. 

Jugoslavia (1927 production 37,400,000 lbs.). — This country is hampered 
in the attempt to form any uniform sy.stera of marketing by the fact that it is 
in reality three nations, the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Most wool growers 
sell direct to agents or to the local general store which may be a co-operative organ- 
isation. Many of these small societies exist in rural areas, but there are none 
of any importance which sell wool, being chiefly store societies like that of Bukovec. 
Over 70 % of the farm produce of the country is dealt with by such societies, and 
it is probable that wool is also included among the products sold. 

Only 5 % to 10 % of the Jugo-Slavian wool clip is exported, much of the poorer 
wool being retained to be worked up by the peasant growers themselves. Be- 
sides possessing a flourishing cottage industry the country is developing a large 
town industry which uses a great deal of home-grown wool, bought through tra- 
velling agents, and which also imports considerable quantities. 

Bulgaria (1927 production 22,000,000 lbs.). — All wool grown in Bulgaria 
is consumed by, home prodiiction, and in addition a large quantity is imported. 
All flockmasters sell direct to agents of merchants or to manufacturers who prefer 
to buy from the grower. The buyer pays cash and makes all arrangements for 
the cleaning and carriage of the wool. There are no central auction sales and no 
co-operative societies for wool marketing. 

Greece (1927 production 17,500,000 lbs.). — - Greece consumes more wool 
than she produces. A very small quantity is exported annually to Jugo-Slavia, 
France, Italy and Belgium, but a larger quantity is imported, chiefly from Great 
Britain. The sale of indigenous wool is carried out by private treaties between the 
merchants established in the various centres and farmers, the former visiting the 
farms and determining a price by bargaining with the grower. 

Hungary (1927 production 16,500,000 lbs.). — Only one-third of the total 
amount of wool produced in Hungary is consumed in the country, the remainder 
being exported. Shearing usually takes place in May and June but most of the 
clip is sold in the previous December. Small producers deal with the merchants 
through travelling agents who visit the farms, though they sometimes make pur- 
chases at country fairs. Wool is sold for cash and the producer usually requires 
payment in advance. Owners of large estates generally sell their wool direct to 
wool merchants or manufacturers, the business done through agents amounting 
to nearly one-half of the total. Besides direct sales to wholesale merchatits in 
Budapest and in the country, about 800,000 kg. are annually sold by auction in 
Budapest. Only a small part of the wool that is auctioned is delivered by the big 
estates, the greater part being brought in by the wool merchants. Sale is not 
by sample but by wholesale inspection of the material offered. 

Asia. — Among wool-growers in Asia the instinct for the individual bargain 
is very strong. Auction sale^ are Vare, though there are several in British India, 
the usual method being sale to the agents of large merchant houses. 

Russia in Asia (1927 production 79,500,000 lbs.). — Methods of marketing 
and production are similar to those in Russia in Europe. 


China (1927 production 60,000,000 lbs.). — Wool is produced in the north- 
ern districts of China, in Mongolia and Manchuria, The wool-producing area 13 
sprea^ng ; the chief centre, Hailar, is of recent development as the Barguts have 
only just begun to shear their sheep. The shearing may endanger the health of the 
flocks in the severe winter, but measures have been taken in the way of provision 
of shelters and of veterinary surgeons to counteract this possibility. The wool 
produced is mainly carpet wool, the amount of this wool used in the United States 
carpet mills in 1927 being 48,000,000 lbs. The North Manchurian organisation 
of a world-wide British concern has successfully crossbred some Romney Marsh 
sheep with the Mongol animal, gaining a much heavier fleece. 

British and American firms in Tientsin buy through their agents in Hailar, 
which is the wool and produce market on the Chinese eastern railway trunk line. 
The army of agents spreads over the Mongol summer encampments bartering and 
buying. The medium of purcha.se is lump silver, as the Mongols are unaccustomed 
to paper money or to coin. Tlie wool comes not only from the district immediately 
round Hailar, but even from districts near Urga, the capital of Outer Mongolia. 
The Railways Commercial Department has established a British hydraulic press 
at the wool-wa.shing plant at Hailar, and is advertising the east Chinese route as 
much as po.ssible. It has also extended the motor road to Urga. This expansion 
is due to Russian influence which is being strongly manifested in the Mongolian 
wool market. The eastern Chine.se route connecd;s with the Russian ])ort of Vladi- 
vostock, Mongol officials set up a determined monopoly in Barga, encouraged 
by Ru.ssian agents, which was only broken by the defection of the “ Rus.sian vSo- 
viet Citizens” who worked against 'their colleagues. Another large Russian con- 
cern is the vSoviet Outer Mongolian Co-operative Society, Urga, which is an organ- 
isation of dealers. Knglish and American buyers have now to compete against 
the Russian combines, and as a result the price of MongoVian wool has increased. 

Irak {iqzj production 24,900,000 lbs.). --- The wool ])roduction of Irak 
can be divided into three areas with a centre in Baghdad. In the north area the 
sheep are Awassi and Karadi, in the country between Baghdad and Basra they are 
Arabi, and round the Persian Gulf a cross between the Awassi and x\rabi. Most 
of the wool goes through Baghdad and the greater part of this wool is handled 
by one large wool exporting firm, which buys direct from the desert tribes by 
means of travelling agents. The wool is collected on the banks of the Tigris, where 
it is washed in the river and then dried in the sun. When dry it is shaken over 
wire grids to eliminate any remaining dust ; the fleeces are rolled with the detached 
pieces in the middle and are baled and pressed and weighed on modern lines. 
The labour employed is entirely native, but it is subject to most careful supervision 
at every stage of preparation of the wool. The fleeces are baled without any sort- 
ing, as native labour could not be trusted to grade properly. All loose pieces detached 
in ^e wa.shing are baled with the rest of the fleece. wSales are on a clean-scoured 
basis and shipment is made direct to the mills and the purchaser opens a credit 
for the value of his order based on an estimated yield of 85 %. When he has 
scoured the wool he declares the actual weight of clean wool received and the 
balance either way is paid over. 

Persia (1927 production 18,000,000 lbs.). — Although Persia covers a large 
tract of country climatic conditions are such that most of the wool produced is 
carpet wool, which is made into rugs and carpets for export. Marketing of the 
wool and of the finished carpets is carried out through native merchants and their 
agents by means of individual bargaining. 

Syria (1927 production 12,000,000 lbs.). — One large exporting firm handles 
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8o % of the Syrian clip^ one buying either directly from the desert tribes or from 
small firms who buy at low prices from the Bedouins before the shearing begins. 
Sales are effected locally by private treaty and occasionally by auction. A certain 
quantity of greasy wool is imported from neighbouring countries, such as Arabia 
and Turkey in Asia, and is re-exported. Wool is packed either in the grease or 
washed, and is exported to America, which is the largest buyer, and to Italy and 
France. Syrian wools are much used in Italy for making mattresses, and in 
America for carpets and mattresses. 

Summary. — It appears from a detailed consideration of the various wool- 
producing countries that the more advanced industries market their wool by means 
of central auction sales. This method is found to lead to the determination of a 
price satisfactory to both buyers and sellers, as it gives to both the opportunity to 
make comparisons between the many types of wool offered in the one centre. In 
countries where sheep are still kept on the small flock system by primitive shepherds 
marketing arrangements are made by merchant houses who buy through their tra- 
velling agents. The wools marketed in this way are the coarse and carpet wools, 
the finer wools coming from carefully selected flocks in countries which produce 
on the large flock system. In Australia and in South America, the largest wool- 
producing countries, sale is almost entirely by auction in coastal centres, arrange- 
ments being made by brokers .selling either on a fixed brokerage or on a commis- 
sion basis. South Africa is following suit and has established large auctions in 
the wool selling centres. 

The services of co-operative association;^ in providing carriage, grading and 
storing facilities are most valuable, especially where it is not possible for the grower 
to superintend personally the sale of this clip. 

' In Great Britain and on the continent of Europe selling by co-operative methods 
is increasing in extent. From the farmer's point of view many advantages are to 
be obtained from such sale. Though the individual farmer in a particular year 
might find it better to sell his clip privately, over a period of years the average price 
obtained tends to be higher when sale is through a properly managed co-operative 
society. The chief disadvantage from the farmer's point of view is that payment 
has to be deferred for some time. In most cases the society overcomes, this 
difficulty by making an advance of 50 % or 70 % of the estimated value of the wool. 
This action, in its turn, increases the need for financial .strength on the part of the 
association. This probably accounts for the drift towards larger societies organized 
on the lines of joint stock companies whose shareholders are usually the wool grow- 
ers, and towards a combination of a selling co-operative society with a credit bank, 
which is a definite movement. The power to hold .stocks until the market is at 
the most favourable point another advantage of marketing co-operatively especi- 
ally when advances are made as loans to the farmer. 

Co-operative societies are exercising more and more an educative function to- 
wards their members, and in this respect wool buyers find them an advantage to 
themselves. The manufacturer can use the society as a means to explain his wants 
to the sheep grower, to tell him why, for instance, tar branding is harmful to the 
fleece in manufacture. It is felt more and more that close contact between grower 
and manufacturer is essential to the recovery of the industry and producers’ pr- 
ganisations offer a medium for contact. 

It has been said that those farmers who sell their wool through staplers obtain 
a higher reward for it than do those who sell through a co-operative society, although 
the aim of the society is to eliminate the middleman. It is obvious that the monet- 
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ary advantages of selling throtxgh a co-operative organisation depend on the 
effidenCy of the concern. In the case of a badly managed society, or even of a 
society which has not expanded to its size of maximum efficiency, the prices re- 
ceived may fall below those obtained by sale through private treaty. Also, it is 
probable that the owner of a poor dip may obtain a higher price for it in a private 
bargain than the co-operative society would secure for him in a public sale. 

One must balance the statements that co-operative marketing societies have 
so far proved costl^^ failures — and large numbers of them have failed - and the 
fact that Australia and New Zealand which produce the best wool in the world 
do so without any form of producers’ co-operative organisation against the equally 
important facts of the improvements that are admittedly due to co-operation in 
the wool trades of Canada, South Africa and the United States. Co-operative 
marketing is a new departure and must be given time to justify itself. 

Arnold Frojushkr, B. vSc., F. S. S. 

Secretary^ British Research Association 
for the Woollen and Worsted Industries, Leeds 

LAND SYSTEMS 

The Agrarian Reform in Latvia {Conclmion) . 

III. — RESUI/rS OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM. 

I. Distribution of Rural Ownership and Social Structure of the Rural Population. 

When the first part of the legislation on agrarian reform was adopted the State 
was already in possession of half the estates which were brought under expropria- 
tion. The total area of the lands which fell into the State reserve of agricultural 
lands is 3,680,000 hectares, 81 per cent, of which are manorial lands, 17 per cent. 
Crown lands and 2 per cent, parish lands. About 12,000 farming centres and farm 
tenancies depending on these have been expropriated. In 392 cases, the former 
owners have kept 100 hectares, and in 857 cases, only 50 hectares, making in all 
^^5,000 hectares. In addition some 200,000 hectares of land have been ceded to 
I,atvia in accordance with the peace treaties and agreements for frontier rectifica- 
tion, bringing the whole available extent of land up to 3,900,000 hectares or 
nearly. About 2,200,000 hectares consisting in forests and waste lands have re- 
mained in possession of the State, while 1,738,000 hectares have been judged suit- 
able for distribution. On i January 1928, the numlxer of hectares already assigned 
was 1,490,000 or 86 per cent, of the available lands. The following table gives 
the supplementary details on the origin of the expropriated lands : 



Character of lands 


j Private estates 

j Crown lands 

j Parish lands 

Tobil 




ha. 

ha. 

ha. 

1 ha. 

Arable lands 
Forests . . 
Waste lamis 



1,409,501 

1,128,446 

447,902 

188,782 

362,374 

76,578 

66,456 

6,063 

4,31 1 

1,6.54.739 

1 ,496,883 
528,791 


Total . 


2,986,849 

1 627,734 1 

66,830 

.3,680.413 


FTom 1919 to 192Z, lands were distributed to the extent of 925,000 hectares, 
or nearly two-thirds of the total area assigned up to i January 1928. In the course 
of the following years, the work has gone on somewhat less rapidly. The minimum 


^as reached in 1925, in which year only 76,000 hectares were distributed, but in 
1927 the area of lands assigned once more increased and the figure of 100,000 hect- 
ares was reached. 

On I January 1928, the main results of the agrarian reform were established 
as follows : 


Type of farms 

Number 

Total area 

New farms 

• • 64,259 

961,503 

Former farms rented 

. . 6,780 

238,690 

Units formed for other purposes . . . 

. . 28,608 

290.374 


99.647 

1,490,567 


The former farms rented only represent a fifteenth of the number of units 
assigned, but nearly one-sixth of their area. 

The lands assigned to the farm holdings must not be separated from one 
another, but should be grouped in a single holding constituting an economic unit. 
It is only in special cases that it is permitted to have outlying lands in particular 
meadows. The object of the redistribution of the village lands is to constitute 
economic units. But, in view of the fact that before the division of the lands the 
villages possessed a certain number of common holdings in the form of outlying 
lands, particularly in meadows, it follows as a result that one-third of the holdings 
so constituted have outlying lands. 

The majority of the former holdings are very extensive, the average area being 
35 hectares. Two-thirds of the new holdings are from 15 to 22 hectares or even 
more ; in other words the area is such as is considered essential if a farm is to 
maintain itself as an independent enterprise ; one-third of the new holdings 
are however less than 15 hectares. On the outskirts of the towns and along the 
main roads, a number of small holdings have come into existence which are too 
small to ensure the existence of a family ; the idea has been that the owners of 
these holdings could obtain a supplementary income from occasional occupations. 

Although the former class of peasant farmers always form the backbone of 
Latvian agriculture, there is no doubt that the future development of the new 
holders of lands is of the utmost importance for the country. 

With the carrying out of the agrarian reform, the social structure of the rural 
population of Latvia is considerably modified. The number of independent jarms 
has increased in a remarkable way and the number of agricultural workers has 
diminished. Many of them have become owners of indei)endent holdings con- 
stituted by themselves. 

Before the war there were 2,500,000 inhabitants of the territory which now 
forms the Latvian State. In 1920, the population was not more than one and a 
half million, but in 1922 it exceeded 1,800,000 and in February 1927 it was 1,870,000. 
The number of persons dependent upon agriculture for their livelihood was 
1,056,000 at the date of the agricultmral census of 1923, and in 1925 it was about 
1,082,000. The 1923 ceUvSUs showed the number of persons who had benefited 
by the agrarian reform as 119,000. 

2. Intensification of Cultivation and Scientific Management of Agricultural Work. 

Although the agrarian reform only dates back a few years, the new holdings 
have already in many respects reached the same level as the former holdings, thanks 
to the efforts of a number of ex-service men and agricultural instructors who have 
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taken Up the new holdings and have applied scientific methods to the work of the 
farm. In this way the example of better cultivation has been set. The agrarian 
reform has greatly advanced modern arable cultivation in Latgale, a backward 
part of Latvia. With a view to intensification of crops and to a scientific organ- 
isation of work, the majority of small holdings of Latgale have been enlarged by 
the addition of supplementary lands. 

The agrarian reform has brought about a complete disappearance of extensive 
farming, and it has more than doubled the number of small agricultural holdings ; 
its primary object, to prevent the existence of holdings too small to ensure the 
maintenance of a family, has been to a large extent realised. 

The percentage utilisation of arable lands before and after the reform is as 


follows : » 

Clover and Total extent 

Years Area of sowing forage croiw Fallow of arable land 


1903-13 61.22 15.00 23.78 100 

1923 64.88 16.43 18.69 100 

1927 64.88 18.68 16.44 100 


Enquiries have recently been initiated into the methods of agricultural work 
employed, and a propaganda is being instituted for scientific management in work. 
Considering that in consequence of the agrarian reform the arable lands have been 
appropriated to new farms of less than 15 hectares and that as regards expen- 
diture of energy and time, a more economic utilisation of labour is achieved on these 
holdings than was on the large parcelled out estates, it must be admitted that the 
execution of the agrarian reform has been the means of ensuring a more rational 
state of things. 

Joint utilisation of farm machines has considerably increased, particularly in 
proportion to a corresponding increase in the earnings of agricultural workers. 
The nominal wages of farm labourers have risen since the war as a con.sequence of 
the decrease in the number of workers on the land, it being understood that the 
agrarian reform has consisted in a transformation of the former workers into owners 
of farms. In 1926, agricultural machines have been imported to the value of 6.3 
millions of hits, a sum which represents 2.4 per cent, of the total of imports. 

3. Development oj . Industrial Agricultural Enterprises after the Agrarian Reform. 


Mills : 

In 1921 655 undertakings with 1921 workers 

)) 1922 622 » )» 1731 )) 

» 1923 634 . » • » 1846 » 

)) 1924 741 » » 2476 » 

)) 1925 758 » )) 2226 

Distilleries, etc. : 

In 1921 12 undertakings with 262 workers 

» 1922 34 » )) 637 

)) 1923 39 » )) 676 » 

» 1924 47 » )) 703 » 

)) 1925 46 » )) 729 » 
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Starch and syrup industries : 


In 1921 . . 


undertakings with 84 

workers 

1) 1922 . . 

4 


)) 

» 126 

)) 

» 1923 . . 



)) 

» 1 17 

)) 

)) 1924 . . 

16 


» 

» 150 

» 

» 1925 ■ - 

24 


)) 

» 196 

)) 

Breweries : 






In 1921 . . 


undertakings with 186 

workers 

» 1922 . . 

14 


)) 

» 368 

» 

)) 1923 . . 

21 


)) 

» 620 

» 

« 1924 . . 

33 


)) 

» 825 

}) 

)) 1925 . . 

31 


)) 

)) 681 

)) 

Dairies : 






In 1913 . . . 

. . 76 uridertakings In 

1923 . 

. . 319 undertakings 

» 1914 . . . 

. . 88 )) 

)) 

1924 . 

• ■ 3 f >7 

)) 

» 1921 . . . 

. . 18 )) 

)) 

1926 . 

. . 422 

i) 

» 1922 . . . 

. . 84 » 

)) 

1927 . 

. . 449 

)) 


4. Land and Agricultural Credit. 

During the war Latvia was completely devastated, being either part of the 
front or a region of cover, according to the fluctuations in the actual fighting zone. 
Nearly 22 thousand farms were entirely destroyed. The extent of the areas sown 
had greatly diminished owing to the havoc wrought by the engines of war and by 
the construction of trenches ; the buildings had been wrecked or burnt to the ground. 
In 1920 an immense work of land settlement, the application of the agrarian 
reform, was undertaken. Mortgage credit was essential both for the repair of the 
former farms and for the establishment of new^ holdings. This credit was given 
by the State Land Bank founded in I922. Up to the end of 1927 this Bank had 
lent no millions of lats to agricultural undertakings as well as to undertakings 
connected with 'agriculture. In the budget of the Ministry of Agriculture the al- 
locations were merely for the technical work of execution of the agrarian reform. 

Co-operative credit banks do not engage in mortgage credit operations nor 
do private credit banks. 

The State Land Bank makes loans on mortgage terms and in the first place 
against three-fourths of the value of the real property. These loans are repayable 
within a period from 13 and a half years to 41 years. Repayment of loans takes 
place every six months in such a way as to maintain at a constant level the total 
capital by means of the interest and amortisation payments. Credit in mortgage 
notes at 4 per cent, and 6 per cent, is given. Under the form of mortgage notes 
loans at 2 per cent, are also granted by the State Land Department. 

Mention should be made of the legal measures adopted and especiall}^ in 
respect of granting of credits to occupiers of lands on which the right of ownership 
is not yet regulated from the economic point of view ; these credits are given on 
the same terms as mortgage credits. Persons holding lands in regard to which the 
rights of ownership have not yet been regulated include the owners of newly con- 
stituted holdings, i. e.^ those for which the deeds of confirmation have not yet 
been drawn up. In order to ensure credits to farm holdings of this type, a be- 
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ginning had been made by grants for a period of three years and on a personal 
footing against a signed document constituting the real estate as security for the 
debt. This procedure proved too complicated, and in order to facilitate the obtain- 
ing of credits, a law was enacted on 29 May 1925, in accordance with which loans 
Were made under the form of bonds by the State Tand Bank. According to the 
provisions of the former civil legislation of the Baltic countries, the rights of owner- 
ship relating to objects in regard to which legal contracts had been made bind the 
owner as well as his real and his personal property The law of 29 May declares that 
claims on real property relate to mortgage notes only in connection with the State 
Tand Bank, and for the purpose of securing advances to new owners. If any one 
surrenders his rights on property to another person, the latter assumes all the 
obligations incumbent on the property in question. By the institution of mortgage 
notes rules of a legal nature have been set up which without being precisely for- 
mulated as law involve the property in indebtedness from the economic stand- 
point. 

If the system of mortgage credits is to be conformed to the requirements of 
the newly formed holdings, the following facts of an economic character must be 
noted : the fixing of the totals of the loans for the newly formed holdings and the 
conditions of repayment, as well as the fixing of the advances for the small agri- 
cultural holdings sold by the vState Band Bank, the sum being fixed at 90 per cent, 
of the value represented by the property in question. 

Since 1925-26 the State has placed an annual agricultural credit of ten millions 
of lats at the disposal of the vState Land Bank. This Bank opens large long term 
credits to farmers. The Bank of Latvia which had made loans for farming re- 
quisites has in part liquidated these by transferring them to the State Land Bank. 
The smallholders have been very frequently obliged to incur indebtedness by sign- 
ing notes which they have great difficulty in paying and wliich bear a high rate 
of interest. The State Land Bank has endeavoured to take over these liabilities. 
In the year 192S, nearly 10 millions of lats have been transformed into bank 
loans which are both better secured and less onerous for the small holder. 

The new farm holdings have received no benefit from direct financial assistance ; 
the benefit to the holders has been rather that of obtaining their lands at a minimum 
price. This price has been fixed at 10 lats per hectare for land of average quality 
and up to 20 lats per hectare of land of superior quality ; forests and buildings are 
separately valued. However in 1924 the price of new lands on the market was 
on the average 36 lats per purvete (=0.37 hectare) and 65 lats if they were 
equipped with buildings ; in 1927, the price of the new and the former buildings 
was practically fixed. 

Ten per cent, only of the new cultivators have benefited by lands provided 
with farm buildings, the remainder have to put up their buildings themselves. 
At present nearly all the holdings are provided with dwelling houses, and it is 
the construction of shelter for the live stock that is more urgent. Eighty per cent, 
of the holdings possess stables and 30 per- cent, have barns. In order to pay for 
building material the new cultivators have been able to obtain long term loans which 
have been granted directly by the vState, and sub.sequently by the State Land 
Bank, foimded in 1922. Long term loans have also been granted for the purchase 
of equipment and stock. 

The new holdings obtain building materials supplied by the State forests. By 
the terms of the law of agrarian reform on building credits, the new owners had only 
to pay a third or one-fifth of the cost of these materials. For this purpose, an an- 
nual credit of 10 millions of lats has been allocated on the budget for the five year 
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period beginning in 1925-^26. During the period of construction the borrow- 
ers pay on the loans obtained as already indicated only otie per ceut. of intereirt. 

5. Agricultural Production. 

The agrarian reform was effected immediately after the war at a time when the 
agriculture of Tatvia had been to a great extent wiped out and when the greater 
part of the farms and buildings as well as the real and personal property had been 
destroyed. The credit resources had disappeared with the failure of Russian fin- 
ances and a part of the population had been obliged to take refuge in ’Russia or 
had disappeared. It is therefore difficult to ascertain as a whole and with precision 
the changes which have taken place in agricultural production and are connected 
with the agrarian reform. It does however appear that the agrarian reform has 
greatly facilitated the intensive work on the lands to be worked as well as the in- 
crease in the production capacity of agriculture. The benefits of the agrarian 
reform will no doubt become evident in the future, after it has become an estab- 
lished fact. 

Thanks to the rapid development ‘of co-operative dairies, slaughter-houses 
and other co-operative undertakings, the quality of the agricultural products has 
been considerably improved. In the course of the lavSt few years the co-operative 
movement has . made immense progress, especially the movement in favour of co- 
operative societies for the joint utilisation of agricultural machinery and of socie- 
ties for manufacture of dairy products. The new holdings established by the 
agrarian reform have an area each of less than 15 hectares. The disadvantages 
attending holdings of this type in comparison with the large estates may be 
avoided by co-operative methods. 

The gross and net return in all Latvia has increa.sed since iq24 by 15 to 40 
per cent, as compared with the pre-war situation of the national economy. 

6. Trade in Agricultural Products. 

In view of the fact that large landed property has been completely abolished 
by the agrarian reform, apart from certain holdings of moderate extent which 
belong to the State, to the communes, to charitable or scientific institutions, nearly 
all marketable agricultural products come from the peasant farmer holdings. In 
view of the fact that the standard of welfare of the population was fairly high before 
the war, and as there was no suffering from insufficiency of products for consumption, 
the carrying out of the agrarian reform could not have any perceptible effect on 
the increase of agricultural products nor could it have unfavourably affected the 
export of these products. This export has very decidedly increased since the 
war. 

It is impossible to institute a comparison between the ratio of agricultural 
export to the general exportation before and after the reform, owing to the fact 
that the customs policy is at present quite different from what it was before the 
war. 

The co-operative societies play a very important part in the trade in agricul- 
tural products. The dairy industry, to the extent of 75 per cent., is organised 
by the co-operative societies ; and 75 per cent, of the butter export is also in the 
hands of co-operative societies. The export of meat and animal products is almost 
entiia^y undertaken co-operatively. A similar important part is taken by these 
societies in the cereal trade. 
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7 - Prices of Agricultural Products. 

The average prices of the principal food stuffs and industrial products on the 
Riga market from 1924 to 1926 were as follows : 


Oats 

Barley 

]3ggs 

Butter of first quality 

Ivivoniau tiax 

Iron for working .... 

Iron takes 

Oils, fats 

Superphospliate iS %-20 % 

Kainit 

Potash salts 

Petroleum 

Naphtha 


Average prices 


Unit 

1913 

1 gold francs 

! 1924 

j gold francs 

192.5 

gold francs 

1926 

gold francs 

100 kg. 

14.59 

20.10 

1 24.37 

20.82 

100 » 

14.98 

1 22.69 

26.78 

21.16 

1,440 (box) 

123.09 

I 188.92 

j 194.22 

! 181.60 

100 kg. 

262.67 

416.68 

! 444.38 

1 382.71 

1.000 » 

830.30 

i 2,858.00 

2,420.00 

1 1,818.00 

100 a 

26.86 

i 22.25 

21.40 1 

21.14 

100 » 

35.66 

1 35.34 

32.10 

32.80 

100 >. 

97.68 

127.20 1 

111.64 

105.00 

100 « 

7.50 

9.06 ; 

9.00 

8.70 

100 » 

5.05 

5.45 : 

5.48 

6,61 

100 » 

12.53 

: 11.91 ! 

11.73 

12.53 

100 » 

21.48 

— j 

26.44 

26.50 

100 *> 

11.83 

- 1 

24.16 

22.00 


8. Rural Exodus. 

From the point of view of national economy, there is a surplus rural popula- 
tion in Fatgale. In this part of the country not all the workers on the small 
holdiugs can find occupation in agricultural work on the spot, and for this reason 
they are obliged to look for work in the other parts of Ivatvia, as agricultural work- 
ers, artisans or as job workers. As from early times the agricultural workers of 
Ivatgale have sought occupations in the other parts of the country, the surplus 
rural population of Latgale does not exercise any perceptible influence on the level 
of rural merchantable commodities, nor on the increase of rents. Speaking gener- 
ally the rural exodus has diminished with the agrarian reform. As regards the 
measures taken for effecting a return of the urban population to the land, it 
should be noted that a large element in the urban population, those who fought 
for the liberties of Latvia, have received new holdings which they are farming at 
the present time. 

9. Insurance. 

Fire insurance is compulsory, but live stock and hail insurance are not pract- 
ised to any great extent. With the agrarian reform, social insurance has come 
into general use. 

10. The Peasant Balance Sheet. 

Before the agrarian reform, farm accountancy existed only in connection with 
the large feudal estates. Courses in accountancy for farmers were established by 
the central agricultural organisations. vSome of those who had attended the 
courses used to keep accounts by the single entry method. 

A farm accountancy bureau was organised on i May 1923 at the Central 
Agricultural Society, the system in use being that of double entry. The office 
undertook to keep the accounts for about 100 households. 

According to data supplied by the Accountancy Office, capital employed in 
farming had given the following, returns : 

In 1923-24 . . 3 per cent, (i) In 1925-26 .... 6 pei cent. 

)) 1924-25 . . 4.2 per cent. » 1926-27 . . , . 1.2 per cent, (i) 


(i) Unfavourable weather made returns on capital low. 
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From the fact that farm acconntaticy is practised only on a small number of 
farms, it is at the present time impossible to ascertain particulars as to increase 
or fluctuation of returns on lands which are farmed on different systems. Ac- 
cording to information supplied by the Farm Accountancy Office expenditure for 
farm requirements on the one hand and for the needs of the farmer s family on 

the other were distributed as follows : r x 

In 1924-25, for farm requirements, 86.4 per cent. ; for the needs of the far- 
mer’s family, 13.6 per cent. ^ r.i £ 

In 1925-26, for farm requirements, 86.9 per cent. ; for the needs of the far- 
mer’s family, 13. i percent. . . , , r • 1 

Subsidiary home occupations are but little carried on by the farming popula- 
tion, and have little importance as regards income. Only a few farmers obtain 
additional returns from forestry. 

Owing to the difficult situation of Latvian agriculture, in consequence of the 
poor harvests of the last two years, the taxation burdens have pressed heavily 
on the rural population. 

II. Gcncyal Ucvclopfucnt of the Agyayidvi Refoym. 

The agrarian reform is proceeding in a satisfactory manner and at the pre- 
sent time it may be regarded as practically completed. The work of survey is 
finished, the dwelling houses and farm buildings have been erected, and the farni 
stock purchased. The reform has had no adverse influence upon the agricultural 
productivity. On the contrary, an appreciable increase of yield is to be noted. 

The agrarian reform has been throughout carried out, in all its aspects m 
complete accordance with the law and with the law on agrarian reform. The modifi- 
cati^s subsequently made do not affect the essence of this reform, but merely 
involve certain small corrections of a technical character which have been introduced 
into the original text. The consolidation of parcels of land in the villages will 
continue for about two or three years, and the survey of lands assigned will last 
from 6 to 8 years. 


12. Moyal and Social Results of the Refoym, 

The agriculture of Lavia owes its development to the work of the agricultural 
societies and the co-operative organisations, and also, since the proclamation of 
Independence to the agrarian reform, was recognised to be essential alike «om 
the social standpoint as from the point of view of an improvement in the standard 
of life of the rural family. In this connection it is desirable to mention that 127,410 
new farming units have been created by the agrarian reform and by the law 
on the construction of dwelling houses suitable for families of farm workers. 

Social life in Latvia before the war had already been highly developed, although 
it was greatly hindered by the Russian laws ; the peasants struggled agaimst the 
process of Russification, founded societies, co-operative associations, credit asso- 
ciations schools, etc. so that at the outbreak of the world war the people were 
ready for independence. At the present time now that all hindrances are removed 
and that great changes have come about as a result of fhe agrarian 
social movement is again becoming important in the country districts. There are 
a number of vocational schools (88) including 44 devoted to agriculture (four in 
iQ2o) as well as schools of household management and of horticulture, a school of 
bee-k^ping and two technical schools. The University of Riga has a faculty of 
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agriculture with its section of sylviculture, laboratories, experiment stations, and 
its model farms. Competent agricultural experts have been supplied to Latvia from 
this institution. Apart from those already mentioned, a number of private 
scholastic institutions are maintained by various organisations, e. g., the Priekuli 
Institute of Agriculture, subsidised by the Latvian Central Farmers' Society. Gen- 
erally speaking it may be said that the fomidation of a large number of societies 
has been rendered practicable by the agrarian reform to such an extent that at 
the present time Latvia is covered with a network of societies of every type. 

As regards the employment of leisure time by the rural population it may be 
noted that this is largely a question of after school instruction which imdertakes to 
impart general culture and the arts among the younger generation. Thanks to 
the fund for education it has been possible to establish in the country libraries, 
reading rooms, choral and musical societies. There are in addition sport clubs, 
welfare societies, temperance societies, aid societies organised by women, etc. 

In regard to the question of a greater attachment to the land, it is of interest 
to note the unshaken confidence which the Latvian people have in the work of 
the agrarian reform, as well as the .steady purpose and sustained endeavour with 
which the inhabitants of the rural districts develop their associations and soci- 
eties, which are a guarantee of prosperity and a better future. 

Latvian farmers are greatly concerned that the new in.stitutions e.stablished by 
the agrarian reform should be placed on a stable footing by legislation ; it is of 
importance for the rural population that there should be every guarantee for the 
security of the vState, the progress of culture and the true spirit of democracy by 
which a participation in the work of legislation is assured. 

The agrarian reform in Latvia has undoubtedly been a very important factor 
in the e.stablishnient of a social understanding. It has done much to reduce the 
class conflicts and it is giving to the country a noticeable .ocial .stability. Under 
the former sy.stem of large estates, almost two-thirds of the rural population were 
landless workers. This fact bulked large in all radical propaganda. As small 
holders these same workers are now a conservative element. 


CREDIT 

Mortgage and Agricultural Credit in Chile. 

Up to the time of the Law of 27 July 1926 the agricultural credit service in 
Chile was amalgamated with that of mortgage credit and co-(udinated with 
that of the National Savings Bank. 

The Mortgage Credit Bank of Chile, established under the law of 29 August 
1855, has a very extensive sphere of action, as may be judged from its statement of 
accounts of 30 June 1927, the balance sheet total being 1,402,391,111.50 pesos, 
and among the assets being agricultural loans for a stun of 7,970,906.89 American 
dollars. 

The Bank has effected a very considerable development of agricultural mortgage 
credit and credit in favour of all the working classes, by means of savings deposits. 

The differentiation of the tw’o services, agricultural and mortgage credit, began 
with the Law of 27, July 1926, which had received support from the Ministry of 
Industry and Land Settlement. 

The Bank of Mortgage Credit was authorised to issue the two new kinds of credit 
bonds as follows: 

I. letters of credit with date of expiry in six months to live years, guaranteed 


by pledge certificates, authorised by the law of 28 November 1922 on the general 

warehouses; • -i 

2. letters of credit guaranteed by loans on agricultural pledge, sunito to the 

long term letters formerly issued by the Bank. 

The two kinds of bonds may be in national or foreign money and will act as 
warrants intended for the development of agricultural production corresponding to 
the pledge notes and in addition guaranteed by the State. 

The interest on both kinds of bonds is not to be higher than 8 per cent, yearly , 
with power to collect up to one per cent, in commission dues, by decision of the 
Council of the Bank, approved by the President of the Republic. 

So as to ensure a market for the new bonds, art. 5 nf the Taw enacts that public 
Companies and institutions, which by the terms of the law in force are obliged to 
invest part of their funds in public securities, are to have the power to invest in the 
letters of credit, instituted by this Taw. With the same object it has been arranged 
that these bonds may be used as security for obligations towards the State. 

The Regulations issued for the application of this law, and published in April 
1928, contain some important rules of which some mention should be made. After 
having organised the general warehouses, the producers co-operative associations, 
and the affiliated societies which are under the direction of the Mortgage Credit 
Bank, the Regulations enact that these bodies shall be authorised to demand for 
the credits given by them only an interest of one and a half per cent, higher than that 
which they will have to pay to the Bank for advances made to them, and that they 
must allocate at least one half per cent, to the reserve fund. 

The issue also of the bonds of agricultural credit of the Bank, secured by the 
agreements made, is regulated with the object of making use of the receipts for 
increasing agricultural production. These bonds are registered at the superinten- 
dent’s office at the Cusu dc Moucdu with the formalities instituted for the mortgage 
bonds of the Taw of 1855 • 

The Bank will be able to control the investment of bonds in Chile and abroad, 
but must maintain continuously on its books agricultural credit bonds for an amount 
equal to that of the bonds issued, either proceeding to replace those which have been 
annulled or proceeding to extraordinary amortisations. 

Finally by the Taw of 26 March 1928 on agricultural credit the necessity was 
recognised of a further separation of the .special services of credit intended for pro- 
ductive agricultural purposes and for this purpose there was founded the Bank of 
Agricultural Credit with an initial capital of 2 millions of pesos, divided into 50,000 
shares which were almost all subscribed by the Bank of Mortgage Credit which was 
empowered to coritract a foreign loan of 10 million dollars to collect capital. 

The Bank mainly makes loans on agricultural pledge and in the second place 
grants mortgage loans for improvements or for the establishment of agricultural 
industries. 

Subsequently the Bank increased its capital up to 20 millions of pesos and tpe 
new shares were nearly all subscribed by the National Savings Bank. In reality 
however its capital is unlimited since the law allows it to surrender its credits to the 
Mortgage Bank and to discount its bills of exchange at the Central Bank of Chile ; 
and in this way it can avail itself of the financial strength of these two great insti- 
tutions. 

The work of this Bank which has been in existence for two years has been 
widely beneficial already. 

From the report on the progress of the Bank in the second year of its existence, 
it appears that proof is strictly required that the loan is being applied to produc- 
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tive uses and that the farmers have recognised that the reason of the reform and of 
the function of the Bank lies in this special control which contains in itself the mairi 
guarantee. 

Up to 31 December 1928 the Bank had made loans for 83,134,325 pesos \ and 
the debtors has already repaid 26.58 per cent, of this amount. 

It appears that with the help of the Government the Bank has been able to sell 
nitrate of soda to farmers at the cost price of production, the purchasers being 
allowed to pay for it at harvest time. 

In the same way the Bank bought and sold other fertilisers and selected seeds, 
and now intends to make similar provision for the live stock required by the 
farmers. 

It may also be noted tliat provision has been made for a further development of 
mortgage and agricultural credit in Chile in application of the Daw of 1928 on Land 
Settlement, by means of sale or renting of the public lands in the Territory of 
Magallanes. In this law provision is made for plots of land up to 2,000 hectares in 
extent to be rented with undertaking to sell ; plots up to 10,000 hectares to be rented 
on an improving lease ; also for plots in unexplored or little known territories, up to 
5,000 hectares. 

This lands are put up to public auction. The price to be fixed with undertak- 
ing to sell is to be paid at ten per cent, at the time of the transfer and the remain- 
der in 15 yearly payments. Delayed payments are liable to interest of six per cent, 
for lots placed on sale and of eight per cent, for those rented. 

Lots are open for purchase by Chilean citizens, persons naturalised for more 
than one year and resident in Chile for 10 years ; foreigners are allowed the oppor- 
tunity of renting the lands. 

E. F. 
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FARM ECONOMICS 

Accountancy Results in German Agriculture during the Financial Years 
i from 1924-25 to 1927-28 as forming a basis for Farming Statistics. 

Out of the accountancy results of the 40,000 farms attached to the 500 Farm 
Accountancy Offices of Germany, a considerable number (in 1927-28 nearly 13,000 
results) is used each year for the establishment of statistics relating to farming 
conditions. These statistics are centralised in the Betriebstelle des deutschen Land- 


wirtschaftsrates, and are also established separately in each of the 500 Offices of 
JParm Accountancy as regards the district with which each is concerned. In the 
Central Office statistics have been drawn up in different years based on accounts 
relating to the number of farms shown in the following table: 


Year . Number of Farms 

1912-13 294 

• * • • 294 

1924- 25 2,689 

1925- 26 3,218 

1926- 27 . 3,212 

1927- 28 3,325 


The examination of accountancy results made for the Commission of Enquiry 
of the Heich concluded witli the financial year of 1926-27. In the numbers of July 
1928 and July 1929 of this Review there appeared a short resume of the results 
of the three years reviewed by the Commission of Enquiry, 1924-25, 1925-26 and 
1926-27. The investigations on accountancy made by the Commission of Enquiry 
should, in the first place, do much to throw light on the changes which have come 
about in the position of German agriculture since the pre-war period, and on the 
causes of these changes. Apart from the study of wages, taxes and charges re- 
sulting from social legislation, and of the agricultural income, full use of the data 
available for these three years was made only in respect of the average over those 
years. 

On completion of its work for the Commission of Enquiry the German Council 
of Agriculttue continued its compilation of accountancy results on the same scale 
and following the same principles. The last annual report of the Office presents 
the data for the financial year 1927-28 and corajjares them with those of the three 
previous years. This comparative method makes it easy to gain a clear idea of 
the development within the last four years of the conditions and results of German 
agriculture. In the preface of this publication the question is discussed whether, 
in a comparison of the results of several years, there ought only to be included 
such farms as supply the relevant material for all the years in question, or whether 
there should be a certain re-arrangement of the material from one year to another. 
The ideal would of course be to have the same farms under review for all the 3"ears 
in question. But in practice this is not feasible, as the number of the farms would 
become gradually less, if only because farms have to be excluded, either for one 
or for several years, on account of special economic conditions. In view of the form 
taken by the question (viz. what are the typical conditions for each year?), the 
number of farms is of the greatest importance. For this reason use has been 
made of the results of all farms for which there exist data, whether such data 
are available for all four years or not. After elimination of the farms the results 
of which do not lend themselves to statistical utilisatipn, the numbers under 
investigation were finally established as follows : 


1924- 25 . , . 2,689 farms 

1925- 26 3,218 » 

1926- 27 3.212 )) 

1927- 28 . . 3,146 )) 
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Anu)ag these farms there are 1,243 for which data are available for all the 
years. The classification of the materials for IQ27-28 followed the same lines as 
in previous years-, but the grouping was on stricter lines. Along with a grouping 
according to 8 farming regions there was one instituted according to two such re- 
gions (Kastern Germany and Western Germany) . Within these regions and groups 
there is a sub-division in accordance with the following farming systems : 

Sugar beet farms Forage crop farms 

Potato farms Distilleries 

Cereal farms Pasture farms. 

The size categories of farms in Eastern Germany are 5-50 hectares, 50-200 hec- 
tares and over 200 hectares, and for Western Germany 5-20, 20-T00 hectares and 
over 100 hectares. In the statements showing results of the farming the average 
interest payable has been added in order to judge of the degree of indebtedness. 

ThCvSe .statements show the very considerable fluctuations of the crop yields. 
The yields of the small farms are more nearly on a level than those of the larger 
farms. The same fact may be noted in connection with the milk yields. On the 
basis of the available figures the increase in the yield of milk per cow is estimated 
at 350-400 litres in Eastern Germany and at 400-500 litres in Western Germany. 

Cash receipts and cash outgoing of the farm haave increased from one year to 
the next and there has been no perceptible increase in the spread. Taking the 
average of all the farming groups the cash expenses during the years 1924-25 
to 1927-28 were 92, 87, 90 and 87 per cent, of the cash receipts. 

Wliile slight fluctuations only have occurred in the supplies in kind furnished 
by the farm to other accounts, and in the supplies furnished to the ^arm from 
other accounts, the farming output and the farm expenditure show a tendency 
to increase. The increase in the farm expenditure is in gene" j. 1 larger in proportion 
to the intensity of the farming system and to the diminution in the size of the 
farm. On the average of the farming groups of Eastern and Western Germany 
the farming output and the farm expenditure were as compared with 1924-25 
(- 100) : 

1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 

Farming output 106 114 118 

Farming expenditure 104 112 115 

The development of the net return varies in the different groups. Taking 
the average of all the groups, the net returns have increased, although they nia>" 
still be described as unsatisfactory, in comparison with the pre-war net returns 
and with the charges that have to be met out of the net return. The proportion 
of farms showing a net return to the total number of the farms under review is 
in the farming year 1927-28, nearly the same as in the two preceding years. 

A summary follows of the more important results. The net return is not 
shown in either table, it is of course to be found from the difference between the 
farming output, or gross return, and the farming costs. 

The enquiry closes with the following remark : “ The slight improvement which 
may be observed in the net returns diuing the four year period cannot really relieve 
the situation. The sums required for paying interest on borrowed capital have to 
come out of the net return. This intere.st has mounted up year after year, since 
the net returns have been on the average too low to meet the capital requirements 
of the farms, and hence the farmers have been obliged continually to contract 
new loans 
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For 1927-28 the figures relating to the interest to be paid are provisional only. 
The following table summarises the data as regards ititerest as ascertained for the 
years 1924-25 to 1927-28. ' " 

TabIvE I. — Farming output, farming costs and proportion of farms showing a net 
return to the total number of the farms in the group of Eastern Germany . 


Size Categories. 


Farming system and year 

5 to 

50 hectares 

50 to 

200 hectares 

over 200 ha. 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 (3) 


i 1924-25 

743 

600 

94 

713 

683 

81 

771 

696 

77 

•‘..it. 

^ 1925-26 

738 

640 

76 

724 

699 

62 

715 

708 

66 


\ 1926-27 

767 

666 

84 

786 

709 

78 

788 

724 

77 


r 1927-28 

810 

697 

86 

846 

767 

81 

868 

788 

84 


i 1924-25 

645 

534 

78 

717 

686 

67 

674 

543 

68 

— . . f ,, 

j 1925-26 

684 

670 

75 

789 

732 

74 

541 

529 

67 


\ 1926-27 

792 

701 

89 

854 

804 

68 

629 

613 

74 


1 1927-28 

, 762 

631 

67 

754 

616 

67 

653 

627 

77 


\ t 924-25 

514 

! 469 

69 

526 

497 

69 

610 

532 

42 


' 1925-26 

571 

632 

65 

696 

560 

77 

667 

! 561 

59 

C€tc£u zantis 

i 1926-27 

618 

581 

73 

699 

572 

68 

595 

i 686 

64 


I 1927-27 

651 

; 697 

76 

612 

683 

70 

627 ; 

607 

62 


i 1924-25 

506 

509 

47 

403 

406 

53 

387 

427 

29 

Forage crop farms . 

) 1925-26 

687 

565 

59 

463 

450 

.58 

563 

454 

58 

\ 1926-27 

667 

612 

72 

494 

488 

58 

474 

; 483 

58 


f 1927-27 

628 

623 

65 

478 

480 

62 

489 

1 496 

53 


(i) I. Farming output in R. M. per hectare of agricultural land. 

2 . Farming costs » » » » » )> 

3. Percentage of farms with net return. 


TabeE II. — Farming output, farming costs and proportion of farms showing a 
net return to the total number of the farms in the group of Western Germany 

(excluding Bavaria). 



i 




Size 

Categories. 




Farming system and year 


5 to 

20 hectares 1 

20 to 

loo hectares 

over loo 1 

la. 



1 ' 

2 ! 

3 ! 

.1 ' 

2 

3 

^ ! 

2 

3 (1) 

. i 

; 1924-25 

559 

549 

78 

680 

649 

68 

i 

611 

697 

61 

I. Sugarbeet farms . | 

1 1925-26 

640 

586 

75 

668 

633 

74 

600 

686 

67 

1 1926-27 

667 

664 

56 

666 

639 

62 

631 

1 616 

a 


' 1927-27 

745 

704 

69 

679 

I 6.55 

58 

642 

621 

57 


1924-25 

456 

429 

. 7J 

409 

402 

68 

417 

1 432 

34 

2. Potato farms • 

1925-26 

486 

450 

72 

418 

414 

55 

403 

409 

42 

1926-27 

580 

467 

67 

465 

466 

52 

436 

435 

59 

f 

1927-28 

595 

555 

59 

497 

495 

46 

4.38 

430 

53 


' 1924-25 

349 

343 

52 

355 ! 

868 

41 

343 

377 

31 

\ 

3, Cereal farms . . . ' 

1 1925-26 

377 

365 { 

21 

387 

374 

62 

353 

365 

47 

) 1926-27 

405 

397 

57 

397 

403 

53 

402 1 

403 

53 

. ■ ( 

1927-28 

480 

439 

72 

426 

426 

47 

386 

405 

86 


^ 1924-25 

283 

296 

39 

242 

273 

23 

252 

298 

16 

j 

4. Forage crop fanns .... * 

1 1925-26 

309 

304 

67 

270 

271 

60 

278 ' 

288 

34 

1926-27 

331 

330 

53 

298 

298 

48 

288 

303 

35 

1 

1927-28 

324 

325 

60 

301 

294 

58 

J 

304 1 

320 

46 


(z) I. Farming output in K. M. per hectare of agricultural land. 

2. Farming costs in » « » » » » 

3. Percentage of farms with net return. 
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Table III. — Interest payable per hectare in R. M, 


Year 

Sugarbeet farms 

Totato farms 

Cereal farms 

Forage crop farm 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

SmaU 

Medium 

I/arge 






a) in Eastern Germany 





1924-25 

9.6 

23.2 

22.3 

16.6 

26.9 

22.6 

18.6 

19.1 

26.4 

17.4 

lo.5 

22.9 

1935-26 

17,0 

36.0 

36.0 

24.9 

80.4 

36.0 

29.8 

28.6 

37.0 

23.2 

28.6 

36.1 

1936-27 

33.6 

40.8 

40.8 

30.7 

88.8 

41.8 

31,7 

81.6 

88.5 

26.0 

. 30.7 

34.8 

1927-28 

(41.0) 

(55.2) 

(56.8) 

(42.»t) 

(58.4) 

(40.4) 

(42.7) 

(44.2) 

(44.8) 

(29.1) 

(41.3) 

(42.3) 





6) in Western Germany (excluding Bavaria) 




1924-25 

29.1 

1 23.] 

22.6 

33.6 

16.4 

21.0 

18.1 

21,4 

25.4 

28.4 j 

16.6 1 

27.7 

1925-26 

. 39.2 

34.9 

42.7 

42.7 

25.8 

35.3 

16.0 

30.7 

39.9 

31.0 

22.3 

33.2 

1926-27 

42.5 i 

36.8 

47.1 

46.6 

34.8 

29.6 

24.4 

31.6 

44.7 

28.3 ! 

26.3 

41.1 

1927^28 

(44.4) 

(48.7) 

(60.8) 1 

1 

(42.4) 

(48.7) 

(41.7) 

(27.3) 

(39.0) 

(62.6) 

(33.1) 1 

(34.4) 

(58.4) 


H. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Changes in Bread Consumption: Causes and Consequences 

II. — Tub Increasing Use of Hard Wheat in Breadmaking. 

Passing on from the subject of the change from rye to wheat in bread consump- 
tion, a process going on for centuries, we turn our attention to another important 
change of later origin in the nature of “ the staff of life viz., the increasing use in 
breadmaking of hard wheat, cultivated from early times in southeastern Europe 
but only since about 1870 beginning to gain world wide importance. 

Stone mills, into which the quern or hand mill gradually developed as civiliza- 
tion progressed, ground practically all the bread stuffs of the civilized world prior 
to that date. As long as these mills worked with the starchy, soft, tough-skinned, 
large-berried wheats mainly cultivated in western Europe and the eastern United 
States comparatively little grinding could reduce the kernel to the necessary degree 
of fineness without pulverizing too much the tough husk. Most of this remained 
in fairly large pieces, which could be separated by sifting, with the result that a 
fairly w'hite flour was produced, i.e. a flour, the whiteness of which certainly would 
not have seemed satisfactory to the public taste of to-day (the flour obtained by 
stone milling as a rule contained about 80 % of the grain), but which corresponded 
to the less wasteful claims in this respect 60 years ago. By grinding the smaller- 
grained, thin-skinned and brittle hard wheat, at that time a new-comer in the world 
market, the stone mills, however, failed to produce a flour white enough to suit the 
consumer. The hard grain required more grinding in order to be reduced to the 
necessary degree of fineness, a. treatment which the brittle bran coat was not able 
to resist. It was ground to powder together with the kernel and could not by sift- 
ing be adequately separated from the flour, which in consequence became darker 
than did flour from soft wheat. Hard wheat was therefore first vSold at a discount 
and in United States the lands upon which it was grown were in low esteem. 

It was the development of means of transport for bringing the hard wheat 
of central North America to the sea, the discovery of “ tempering ", i. e. the mellow- 
ing of the hard kerne! and toughening of the bran coat by addition of water, and 
more general introduction of “ the high milling process "or " gradual reduction 
process " of milling with steel rollers, which, in the seventies, made of the despised 
hard grain the most prized flour in the world market. 
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“ High grinding ” had to a certain extent been used already earlier in connec- 
tion with stone mills. By this process the stones were set so as to grind the kernel 
only partially in the first operation. Then the product was sifted, and what did not 
pass through certain mesh sieves was passed through another pair of stones set a 
little closer, a process which was repeated until the endosperm was reduced to as 
fine a flour as was desired and no more of it could be ground ofl from the bran. 

The really revolutionizing development, however, was achieved in the gradual 
reduction process first when mill stones were substituted by steel rollers. It was not 
from want of knowledge of the advantages ot the roller system that this substitu- 
tion did not take place sooner than about 1870. In Hungary, where hard-kernelled, 
thin-skinned wheats had long been commonly grown, this method had been used 
long before. The reasons for the slow displacement of stones by rollers was due to 
the tact that the methods of power transmission only slowly developed. As long 
as water was the main source of power it was easier to make a water wheel turn a 
large stone than a number of rollers and also during the early use of steam power 
the vSteam engine more easily turned a few large stones than many pairs of rollers. 
Once the problem of power transmission had been solved, however, the steel 
roller process rapidly spread all over the world to a great extent supplanting the 
stone mills and giving the hard wheats their chance. No matter how hard the ker- 
nel or how thin the skin of the grain, by the roller process it was always possible to 
produce a flour of a whiteness suiting the most excessive claims of the consumers. 

The improvement in the milling process would, however, not have been enough 
to secure the hard wheats the rank as the most appreciated and highly prized wheat 
in the world market, had they not at the same time in their “strength “ posses.sed 
a quality, wfiich to the consumer made their flour preferable to the flour from “ weak “ 
wheats. As “ strength “ we may define 'the capacity of the wheat to produce a 
large, well-risen loaf ot uniformly porous texture, a quality which implies the cafiac- 
ity of the flour made from it to absorb and hold a considerable quantity of added 
water as well as the gas produced by fermentation during the baking process. The 
strength depends upon the quantity and the quality of the gluten in the wheat, 
i. e., the content of gluten must be fairly high (more than 12-13 % of protein does 
however not necessarily mean added bread-making value) and tlie gluten must 
contain a high proportion of gliadin. In these qualities the “ weak “ wheats are 
lacking and they give therefore .smaller close-textured flat loaves, which the consu- 
mer of the present day has been led to regard as interior in taste and nutritive 
value. It is to this fact, and to the circumstance that the amount of “ .strong “ 
wheats available is relatively limited, that we must look for the ultimate cau.se of 
the high appreciation and relatively high price of the hard wheats. Should the 
consumer’s ta.ste in bread change, and damp close-textured bread again become 
fashionable, as it was about 60 years ago, the difference in price would no doubt 
disappear. 

It may however be asked if this preference of the consumer of the present day for 
white highly-aerated bread has been advantageous. To the baker, to the hard wheat 
importing mills in the ports, and to the hard wheat exporting countries, certainly 
yes. From the point of view of the baker the strong water absorbing quality of the 
hard wheats is very advantageous since to him the quantity of bread which can 
be obtained from a given quantity of flour is the most important consideration. 
From a flour milled from “ strong “ wheats the yield of bread may be as much as 
50 % or more above the actual weight of the flour used, while from flour made from 
“ weak “ wheat the yield may go down to only 25 % more than the weight ot 
flour. In such circumstances it is then only natural that the baker tries to reduce 
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the amount oi flour from “ weak " wheats to as small a proportion as possible and 
that he would not welcome a change in the present public taste in bread. 

In the case of the consumer, on the other hand, the question must be otherwise 
judged, it the point of view of economy and nutrition is adopted. It is true that 
the amount of protein supplied to the body from i kilogramme of bread made of 
'' strong wheat flour is on an average larger than in the case of bread made irom 
“ weak " wheat, but as regards the total amount of energy iurnished, bread baked 
ot “strong/' wheat is in comparison inferior, owing to the fact that it contains 
relatively less carbohydrates and, in consequence of the larger water absorbing 
capacity of the flour, more water (see table on page 460). It is evident that 
for the consumer’s purse a bread made from a flour which gives a low yield of loaves 
per unit weight and in consequence has a greater flour content is to be preferred. 

It is also obvious that to the farmers and inland millers in countries growing 
mainly “ weak “ wheats but now also importing great quantities of “ strong “ wheats 
in order to suit the public taste in bread, the change has not been favourable. The 
concentration of the milling industry in the big ports has been a great handicap 
against the inland millers, who in order to make their flour saleable have been forc- 
ed to restrict their demand for locally grown “ weak “ wheats and to include a 
considerable amount of “ strong ’’ imported wheat, the transport costs of which 
from the sea port they have to bear, whereas the port miller gets his foreign wheat 
direct from the ship. The surplus of the locally grown “ weak “ wheat, which the 
inland miller cannot UvSe, the farmer, on the other hand, must either feed to animals 
or send to the port mills, where, its price raised by the transport, it has to com- 
pete with the cheapest imported varieties. 

However, although owing to propaganda and increased knowledge of nutrition 
among consumers, their opposition to close- textured bread may disappear, such a 
change in the public taste is hardly to be expected in the near future, as strong 
economic interests would work against it. In European countries, which are at 
present forced to import great quantities of “ strong “ wheats, it will therefore prob- 
ably be in the main seed selection directed towards the prodiiction of types of 
“ strong wheats adapted for such countries that will reduce the need of foreign 
hard wheats. 

III. — The increasing use of branfrer feours in breadmaking. 

We finally pass on to consider another change in bread consumption, a change 
of the highest economic and nutritive importance, viz., the increased use as civil- 
ization advanced of highly milled products containing less of the husk of the grain 
and more of the kernel. The last and most important stage of tliis development 
dates about 60 years back, when the roller process, making possible an almost per- 
fect separation of the bran, was introduced. How far this development towards 
an increased production and consumption of an ever whiter flour reall> has meant 
a progress from an economic and nutritive point of view is a question which since 
the days ol Parmentier and Liebig has been the occasion of much controversy and 
which still to-day is the subject of animated discussion. 

Which is the better course, to eat whole meal bread or bread from white flour, 
to include the bran and the germ in the flour or to feed them to animals ? As re- 
gards tlie amount of protein, fat, carbohydrates and minerals and total energy pre- 
sent in flours of different extraction, i, e., containing more or less of the bran coat 
and germ of the grain, it is an established fact that flours including more of the 
bran and the germ are richer in proteins, minerals, and fat and usually of a some- 
what greater caloric content than flours containing only little or no bran and germ. 
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These latter flours, on the other hand, are richer in carbohydrates (see table below) 
It is obvious, however, that the total amount of various nutrients m the flours of 
different extraction is no indexof their food value, which depends not on tl^ amount 
present but on the amount digested and utilized by the body, as well as on the quant- 
ity of the nutrients digested. As regards the quantity oi protein, carbohydrates 
and calories utilized by the body, numerous experiments have shown that flours 
j prliiHing more of the outer parts of the grain are inferior to flours contai^g less. 
Accurate tests of the digestibility of fat are difficult and are not often undertaken. 
For the comparison in question this, however, is a matter of little important, as 
the actual amount of energy available from the fat of wheat or rye flour of whatever 

extraction is only very small. « 

With a view to showing more in detail the differences m the ut^hzation oj: flours 
of various extraction and as a basis for later conclusions, the following table has been 
prepared showing the average results of some of the digestive studip carried out 
by the United States Department of Agriculture in co*operation with the Marne 
and Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Stations (United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations. Bulletins 85, 143, loi, 126, 150) (i). 
These studies have the great advantage tliat they have been earned out with sev- 
eral experiment subjects imder uniform conditions as regards diet, qimlity of 
wheat and way ot milling, all points of the greatest importance for arriving at 
really comparable results of the digestibility of flours ot different percentage of 
extraction. 

Chemical Composition md Digestibility of various Flours and Breads. 


Flours 

and 

Breads 


Flours : 

Minnesota hard wheat .... 


Chemical Composition 


1 % 


•si 

It 

k 


Oregon soft wheat .... 
Oklahoma hard wheat . . 


Breads made from: 

Minnesota hjurd wheat flom . . 


Oregon soft- whea^ flour . . 
Oklahoma hard wheat flour. 


72 

10.64 

13.14! 

1.61, 

85 

10.81 

13.441 

2.24 

100 

8.61 

13.86 

2.441 

72 

8.94 

7.65 

1.25’ 

86 

8.66 

8.25 

1.67 

100 

8.15 

8.97 

1.68, 

72 

9.93 

15.06 

0.92; 

85 

7.46 

16.63 

1.64, 

KK) 

7.73 

16.81 

1.79 

72 

44.13 

7.75 

0.90 

85 

49.16 

7.451 

1.14 

100 

47.20 

7.76 

1.27; 

72 

84,95 

5.41 

0.89, 

85 

89.95 

5.70 

1.09 

100 

38.55 

6.11 

1.121 

72 

37.65 

10.13 

0.64 i 

86 

41.31 

10.60 

1.04i 

100 

42.20 

10.65 

1.12j 


0.50 S732; 
1.02 1 3 731! 


1 . 72 ! 
0.44 
1.07 
1.72 
0.52 
1.22 i 


Coefficient of^ 
digestibility 
(Percentage 
utilized 
by the body) 


Amount utilized 
in 1 kilogramme 


I 

1.1 




II 

a® 


3 820, 
3 780 
3 788i 
3 788 
3 719, 
3829 


1.32; 3822 

0.32 1 2824 
0.52i 2122 
0.96! 2198| 
0.90 2 66« 
0.87 i 2488 
1.54! 2 516 
0.441 2 572 
0.94; 24221 
1.46! 2369, 


85.3 
80.41 
77.6, 
84.9 1 
71.1 
63.0 ! 

90.9 
79.6] 

77.31 

85.31 

80.4 
77. 

84.9 

71.1 

63.0 1 

90.9 
79.6 
77.81 


II 

97.6 

94.1! 

88.4 
98.21 

94.1 1 

91.2 
97.71 

90.5 

87.4 

97.5 

94.11 
88.4! 

98.2 

94.1 

91.2 

97.7 

90.5 
87.4 


112 
1081 
107 
64 1 

59 
67 

187 

132| 

13p! 

66 

6O: 

60 
46 
41 

39! 

92 

84 

821 


7281 

682 

652 

804 

756 

725 

719i 

661 

6321 

45: 

89! 
379 
668 
493 
480 
600 
417 
390 1 


3 424 
3 289 
3 112 
3 569 
3 342 
8 206 
3 610 
3 261 
8124 

2144 
1857 
1799 
2 617 
2189 
2128 
2427 
2064 
1935 


•) The amoimt of calories has 
the factor 4.1, the quantity of fat 


been calculated by 
by the factor 9.3. 


multiplying the quantities of protein and carbohydrates by 


(i) The. bulletins in question not having been available the data have been quoted from Jaoo. 
The Technology of Bread-making. I/)ndon, 1911. 
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Two kinds of hard wheat, Minnesota and Oklahoma, and one kind of soft 
wheat, Oregon, are represented in the table and each with three flours of respectively 
100,85 and 72 % extraction, i. e, flours containing respectively 100,85 and 72% 
of the whole grain. As all the three differjent grades of flours of the same wheat 
have been milled from one and the same lot grownunder identical climatic, seasonal 
and soil conditions, the difference in Composition between, for example, a Minnesota 
flour of 100 % and 72 % extraction is then only to be attributed to difference in 
the milling process and not at all to differences in the wheat used. As, on the 
other hand, the milling process has been identical for all the flours of the same 
extraction, the difference in composition between, for example, the Minnesota and 
Oregon flours of 72 % extraction may be accounted for entirely by differences in 
the original grain. 

lyimiting for reasons of brevity the comparison between the different grades of 
flours to those of 72 and 100 % extraction — in most cases, both as regards com- 
position and digestibility, the one of 85 % shows intermediate figures — it will 
be noticed that the proportions of protein, fat and ash constituents were largest in 
the 100 % flours, which on the other hand, showed the smallest relative amount 
of carbohydrates. As regards the content of raw calories the flours of 100 % 
extraction were also somewhat superior. The breads from the different flours, 
made in such a way as to afford comparison, bear, as will be seen, the same relation 
to one another as the flours in respect to proportions of nutrients. 

According to the results of the digestion experiments, it is, however, the finer 
floiirs and breads from which the body obtains iiot only more carbohydrates but 
also the larger amount of proteins and calories. Although the including of the 
bran and germ increases the percentage of protein, it has been shown that it 
decreases its dige.stibility owing to the fact that the cell walls enclosing the bran- 
proteins largely escape the action of the digestive fluids. Tc' the stimulating effect 
of the bran and the germ on the i>eristaltic action, which .somewhat hastens the 
passage of the food through the digestive organs, is no doubt also due in part the 
less digestibility of flours containing more of the outer layers of the grain. 

Between the energy obtained by^ the body from a given quantity of flour of 
100 % extraction and one of 72 % the difference is by no means unimportant. 
It amounts, as will be noticed, to about 300-400 calories per kilogramme in the case 
of flours and to about 350-500 calories in the ca.se of breads. The superiority, weight 
for weight, of white flour and bread as far as concerns the amount of protein, carbo- 
hydrates and calories furnished to the body, is hence perfectly evident. 

To break off the comparison at this point, as is usually done, is however 
misleading. This may have been justified as long as it was believed as a con- 
sequence of digestive experiments wrongly carried out, that the nutrition value con- 
tained in bran could only be very imperfectly utilized by the human digestive ap- 
paratus, but very well by that of the pig and the cow. At the pre.sent time, however, 
when it is known from the experiments undertaken by Hindhede and verified by 
several other investigators that bran is digested by man equally well as by the 
pig and nearly equally well as by the cow it is impossible to leave out of consider- 
ation the important fact that by milling, say, 100 kilogrammes of grain into 
whole meal practically 100 kilogrammes of flour is obtained, but by milling the 
same amount into white flour of, for example, 72 % extraction only 72 kilogrammes 
of flour are recovered. The rest of bran and germ is used as feed, the energy value 
of which is only to a small extent regained in the shape of fat and meat. If it is 
desired to ensure reliability in the comparison we must go a step further and de- 
monstrate whether the consumption of, say, i kilogramme of grain, is more econom- 
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ically effected from the standpoint of human nutrition if that kilogramme is baked 
into whole meal bread or if it is distributed into 720 grammes of white flour 
made into bread and 280 gm. of bran and germ converted into, say, pork. As 
seen from the table respectively 3,424, 3,559 and 3,510 calories are supplied to the 
body from i kilogram of flour of 72 % extraction. From 720 grammes of the 
same flours respectively 2,465, 2,562, and 2,527 calories may then be obtained, i, e. 
re&t)ectively 647, 644, and 597 calories less than received from i kilogramme of 
flour of 100 % extraction. In order further tp calculate how many calories accord- 
ing to the chemical analysis (i. e. raw calories, not utilized calories) are pre.sent in 
280 grammes of bran and germ separated by the production of 720 gm. of white 
Minnesota, Oregon or Oklahoma wheat flour, we have to subtract from the number 
of raw calories in i kilogram of flour of 100 % extraction the number of raw cal- 
ories contained in 720 gm. of white flour, giving the result that in the said quantity 
of bran and germ from the three different kinds of wheat respectively 1,133, 1,059 
and 1,144 raw calories were present. Used in pigfeeding this bran and germ would, 
as .shown earlier in this article, restore about 15 % of its energy value as human 
food in the shape of pork, i.e., in cliis case respectively 170, 159, and 172 calories. 
Assuming that the.se calories, as being of animal origin, are practically wholly util- 
ized by the human body, the total amount of energy available from i kilogramme 
of Minne.sota, Oregon, and Oklahoma wheat in the shape of 720 gm. white flour 
and a certain small quantity of pork would then be equal to respectively 2,635, 
2,721 and 2,699 (2,465 -f- 170 ; 2,562 -f i 59 ; 2,577 + ^72) calories. The total 
loss of human food as a consequence of the siftitxg out of the bran and the germ and 
using them as feeding .stuff would then amount to 477, 485, and 425 (3,112 — 2,635 ; 
3,206 — 2,721 ; 3,124 — 2,699) calories lor every kilogramme of grain, or in other 
words about 15 % of its total energy available to the human organism. 

Though the dige.stibility of a certain foodstuff may vary not only according 
to its own chemical composition and physical consistence, but also according to 
the other foodstuffs eaten at the same time, the varying digestive capacity of the 
individuals, etc., it would appear, judging also from other experimental results (i), 
that with the milling practised today, by which in many countries not .even 72 
but only 70 % or less of the grain is recovered in the flour, at least 15 % of the 
world's whole wheat crop is wasted, and wa.sted not by using a cheap but a most ex- 
pensive and elaborate method, involving immense amounts of capital and labour. 

Although about 35 % of the grain has to be extracted in order to make a 
bran-free flour of rye, the average loss in energy value caused by the modern mill- 
ing of this grain is probably about the same, as rye, to a relatively greater extent 
than wheat, is also consumed either in the shape of whole meal bread or a bread 
made from flour from which only a relatively small percentage of bran has been 
extracted. 

The consumer buying bread receives of cour.se, as will be seen from the lower 
part of the table, a less amount of nutritive value in one kilogramme of bread 
made from flours from which a smaller percentage of bran has been removed. In 


(1) In order to show that the resnlts of the digestibility of different flours given in the table above 
are in accordance with the results of other investigations, it may Ije enough to state the average results 
of all the exix^rimejits with different flours undertaken by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and described in the bulletins mentioned above. The coeiffleient of digestibility amounted, by averaging 
3i^tests, to 88.1 % for protein and 95.7 % for carbohydrates in the case of white flour; by averaging 
23 tests, to 81.9 % for protein and 94 % for carbohydrates in the case of flour of 85 % extraction; 
and, by averaging 2-1 tests to 76.9 % for protein and 90.6 % for carbohydrates in the case of whole 
meal flour. 
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countries where there exists a really considerable demand for whole meal bread and 
where this bread, as it naturally ought to be, is much cheaj^er than bread made 
of bran-free flour, this less amount of nutritive value is obviously a matter of no 
importance to the consumer. In 1913; one could for instance in Copenhagen for 
one Danish crown buy 6,452 grammes of whole meal rye-bread, 4,413 grammes of rye 
bread made from flour of 80 % extraction, 3,675 grammes of whole meal wheat- 
bread and 2,592 grammes of wheat bread made from white flour. It is otherwise 
of course in countries where the consumers' demand for whole meal bread is insig- 
nificant and where in consequence the bakers often charge the same or even higher 
prices for whole meal bread as for white bread. But even where this is the 
case, it may perhaps be questioned if the advantage to the consumer of the greater 
amount of protein and calories in the white loaf is not, to a great extent at lea.st 
counterbalanced by its less amount of vitamins and minerals and the less biological 
value of its protein, factors of no less importance to the organism than the amount 
of protein and calories (i). However this may be, the circumstance that the whole 
meal bread consumer in many countries under present consumption habits has 
to pay an unduly high price for his bread, does evidently not make less valid the 
conclu.sions drawn above as regards the wastefulness of the modern milling process, 
which involves also other drawbacks than loss of energy value. 

By removal of the bran and xhe germ we also remove that i)art of the protein 
in the grain which has the highest biological value, in which in other w^ords, the 
amino acids required by the animal organism are present in more well balanced 
proportions than in the protein contained in the endosperm. We further remove 
the vitamins, which in the case of wheat are only to be found in the outer parts of 

the grain -- in rye they seem to be present to a certain extent also in the kernel - - 

and about three-fourths of the mineral constituents, which too are largely concen- 
trated in the germ and the outer layers. It is true that our Knowledge as to the 
amounts necessary for human organism of different minerals, vitamins and amino- 
acids IS still imperfect. There is however enough evidence that where bread or 
other cereals product are the chief articles of food, the consumption of bran-free 
products involves .serious dangers to human health, and moreover it can scarcely 
be doubted, that a larger use of coarser flours is desirable also where a mixed ration 
of wide variety of food is used. Where, as in modern civilized .society and e.speci- 
ally m the cities, natural food in natural conditions every day are becoming more 
difficult to obtain, where the food eaten is largely made up of branfree bread, canned 
meat, sterilized milk, tinned, bottled, or dried fruits and vegetables and where in 
the household vegetables are cooked to the point of almost total extraction of 
vitamins and minerals, variety alone in consumption will not be enough to prevent 
disea.ses cau.sed by lack of these .stuffs in the food. Pronounced “deficiency 
diseases , like beri-beri, etc., may be rare; border line ca.se.s, thc)ugh e.scaping ob- 
servation, may be abundant. 

Another fact of importance for the question of whole meal bread versus white 
bread remains : the stimulating effect of the former on the peristalsis, attributed 
in part to mechanical irritation caused by the branny particles, in part to the 
laxative property of the oil in the germ and of the phytin, one of the phosphorous 
compounds in the bran. This effect is often stated as a drawback of whole meal 
bread as it hastens the passage of the food through the digestive tract, thus pre- 


(I) It is scarcely nea^ssary to point out that where the ordinary daily l>read is made up of whole 
meal rye or wheat bread, a certain consumption of white bread would be botli useful and desirable 
in order to give the nec-essary variety in the diet. 
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venting its nutrients from being as well absorbed as in the case of white bread. 
Though this is true, the loss in nutrition value caused in this way is not, as has 
been already shown, to be compared with the loss in energy caused by removing 
the bran with its vitamins and minerals, while a further consideration is the bene- 
ficial influence in promotion of peristalsis for the health of civilized mankind. It 
cannot any longer be doubted that habitual constipation, from which the great 
majority of modern society suffers, is a contributory cause in nearly all chronic 
diseases and that it is to the use of bran-free flours and other liighly digestible, 
refined, “ roughage ” lacking foods the intestinal stagnation, practically unknown 
in primitive races, is mainly to be attributed. 

Whole meal bread is excellent food for human beings, readily tolerated by theii 
digestive organs. . Exceptions due to diseased or weakened alimentary tracts do 
not prove the contrary, especially as in most cases such weakened tracts may by 
training become once more normal. That whole meal bread is well tolerated even 
by the spoilt consumer of today, the Danish bread policy during the world war has 
demonstrated on a large scale. While in other countries it was discussed whether 
the grain should be milled to yield 70, 80, 90 or 95 % of sifted flour, in Denmark 
the rye was not only milled to a flour of 100 % extraction, but to this was also 
added ajl the wheat bran produced and 24 % of the barley meal (milled to 90 %), 
and in this way twice the amount of bread was available in the country than if the 
extraction had been 70 % only. Moreover it may be emphasised that a good bread 
was baked with this mixture, people raised no complaints and there were no digest- 
ive troubles. 

The loss in energy involved in feeding bran or whole rye and wheat to animals, 
taken together with the much more considerable, though to some degree inevitable, 
loss caused by using other grains (e. g. maize), potatoes and other excellent foodstuffs 
as feed (i) or for industrial purposes, may be regarded as a very serious waste of 
the energy available for human beings and — what is worse — of human life 
and happiness. It is almost self-evident that if civilized man were to retain in his 
diet only a minimum of the meat element, mainly on account of its acknow- 
ledged stimulating qualities, and for the rest to return to the simple mainly 
laclo-vegetal diet on which his forefathers lived not long ago he would be relieved 
of an immense amount of drudgery and toil and be left with time and energy for 
other and nobler pursuits than the desperate fight for daily food. 

H. E. 
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of Agriculture and of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
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held itvS Fomth Session in Rome, on the 7th, 8th and 9th November. The repre- 
sentatives of the International Institute of Agriculture were : His Exc. G. Dk 
M1CHE1.IS, President of the Permanent Comniittee, Delegate of Italy ; M. Douis- 
Dop, Vice-President of the Permanent Committee, Delegate of P^rance and of the 
French Colonies ; M. F. Bilbao, Delegate of Spain ; M. C. Brebbia, Delegate of 
the Argentine Republic, Dr. J. J. D. van Rijn, Delegate of the Netherlands and 
of the Dutch East Indies ^ M. E. J. Rovira, Delegate of Uruguay (substitute). 
Prof. E. PoRNj Delegate of Rumania (substitute), was also present. The represent- 
atives of the International Eabour Office were for the Government Group, Mr. W. A. 
Riddeee, Advisory Officer of the Dominion of Canada, .substitute for M. Arthur 
Fontaine, Chairman of the Governing Body ; for the Employers' Group, Dr. J. 
Eecocq, Secretary General of the International Feeder ation of Employers, replacing 
P'. Hodac, and M. G. Oeivetti, Secretary General of the National Fascist Confede- 
ration of Italian Industry, replacing M. Oersted ; for the Workers' Group, M. 
Hermann MtiEEER, of the German General Federation of I^abour and M. M. SchItrch, 
Secretary of the Swiss Syndical Union. The following were present as observers : 
Count Euca Pietro marchi, representing the Secretariate of the Teague of Nations; 
Mr. Cyril Kerr, representing the International Management Institute, and M. Eu- 
ciano De Feo, representing the International Bureau of Educative Cinematography. 
The Chair was taken by M. De Micheeis, and Mr. Riddeel was appointed reporter. 

The following is the text of Mr. Riddeee's report, which will be submitted to 
the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture and to the 
Governing Body of the International Eabour Office for their approval. 

I. The Rural Exodus . 

2. Rural Housing. 

The Committee agreed in .stating : 

(1) that these questions .should be studied both in their economic and social 
aspects and that they were closelj' interrelated ; 

(2) that as regards the rural exodus accurate and comprehensive information 

is lacking and that studies which have hitherto been made have tended to describe 
it in general terms rather than to analyse its nature or to measure its extent ; that 
the question was somewhat complicated by tlie fact that the characteristics and 
extent of the rural exodus varied from country to country and from region to 
region ; - 

(3) that within certain limits it should be conceived as a normal phenom- 
enon of present day development in agriculture and industry and not necessarily 
as something abnormal or injurious, but that, outside these limits, it nevertheless 
has its pathological aspects. 

The Committee was of the opinion that the advance in agricultural processes 
and especially their mechanisation necessitates a shrinkage in the agricultural la- 
bour force and a complementary addition to industrial labour, supplying the tools 
and equipment for the new agricultural proces.ses. Consequently the rmal exodus 
is the concern of all who contribute to production whether on the agricultural or 
industrial side ; more especially has it direct bearing upon the conditions of wage 
earners in both agriculture and industry. It is necessary therefore to study the 
problem of the rural exodus in ^ts relation to the balance between agriculture and 
industry reached at any particular time in each country . 

It was also pointed out that the rural exodus applied to all classes of the 
rural community, including landlords and owner-occupiers. 
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In consequence the Committee recommended : 

1. That the work of the two institutions apart from any question of their 

respective competencies — should be directed towards the objects indicated above, 
it being understood that the principal responsibility for the studies contemplated 
shall be with the International Institute of Agriculture. 

2. That it is, at the outset, very important clearly to define the rural exodus 
and to delimit strictly the questions capable of being studied on the international 
plan. 

3. That the existing documentation be considered, with a view to the ex- 
traction of the material essential to a distinction betw^een the physiological and the 
pathological phenomena. 

4. That a comparative examination be undertaken of the methods followed 
in constructing the population census in the different countries, with the object 
of indicating, so far as possible, to the Governments the information that it would 
appear practicable and possible to request with the view of obtaining a fuller know- 
ledge of the phenomena relating to the agricultural population. 

5. That in the economic and .scx^ial study of the rural exodus, the method 
of monographs should be adopted. More exactly, three or four zones of the rural 
exodus in the pathological sense should be chosen and the study of these zones made 
on the spot in collaboration by one technician from each of the two institutions, 
on the basis of a programme previously drawm up agreement between them. 

6. That as regards the question of rural housing, it is desirable that it should 
be further handled in collaboration between the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. the International Labour Office, the Health Organisation of the League 
of I^ations and the International Institute of Hygiene at Paris. In this connection 
the Conuiiission contemplated the holding a meeting of representatives of these 
iiivStitutions. 

3. Propaganda by means 0/ the Rnral (.'inenta. 

The Committee took note of the reports presented by the two Institutions and 
of the understandings reached by each of them with the International Institute of 
Educative Cinematography of the League of Nations. 

It expressed the desire that the International Institute of Educative Cinema- 
tography of the League of Nations should be requested to supply both Institutions 
with a memorandum on its possibilitie.s of service in the fields of agricultural in- 
struction, the prevention of accidents in agricultural work and the emplovment 
of agricultural workers spare time. This memorandum, wdiich should be drawai 
up in consultation with the Mixed Advi.sory Agricultural Committee, should be 
addressed to the competent Department in the different countries. 

4. Vocational Agricultural Education. 

5. Consideration of the proofs of the report prepared 

by the International Labour Office on Vocational Agricultural Education. 

The Committee took note of the proofs of the report by the International Labour 
Office on vocational agricultural education which appeared to be very complete. 
It considered however that there still remains a wide field to be covered in agri- 
cultural education in its various aspects including for example its content, methods 
and influence on production, a sphere to which the International Institute of Agri- 
culture is naturally required to devote its attention.. 
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The Committee was also of opinion that an International Congress of Agricul- 
tural Education, to be called at a suitable date by a^eement between the two Insti- 
tutions, would be of real value in fmrthering the objects that they have in view in 
this connection and for agricultural progress in generah 

ti. International Year-hook of Agricultural Organisations. 

' The Institute undertook some years ago to have published an International 
Yearbook of Agriculture, and addressed the different international organisation 
with a view to securing their collaboration either in the preparation or in the sale 
of the Yearbook. 

The International Labour Office has akeady decided in principle to give its 
support to the International Institute of Agriculture and to hand over to it the part 
relating to the unions of agricultural workers or persons engaged in agriculture. 

The Committee was informed that the International Institute of Agriculture 
would prepare the table of contents and make an estimate of the hecessary ex- 
penses for the publication of the Directory. Afterwards it will place itself in touch 
with the International Labour Office to ascertain in what way this body can asso- 
ciate itself with either the preparation or the expenses, or at least cafi undertake 
to place a certain number. of copies. 

7. Agrarian Reform. 

The Committee took note of the work done by each of the two Institutions. 

It was recommended in this connection that the two Institutions should 
inform each other of any special missions entrusted to members of their respective 
staffs for the first hand study of the questions proi)osed for joint treatment, in 
order to avoid the possibility of overlapping. 

8. Agricultural Co-operation. 

After an exchange of views on this subject tlie Committee was of opinion that the 
time is ripe to take joint action with a view to bringing about agreements between 
agricultural producers’ co-operative societies and consumers' co-operative societies, 

In this connection the Commission called to mind the resolution adopted 
by the World Economic Conference of the League of Nations in favour of conven- 
ing for this purpose a special Joint Committeee, and requested His Exc. M. De 
Micheeis and Mr. Riddeel, Chairman and Reporter of the Committee, to ad- 
dress a letter to the League in the name of the Committee for the purpose of draw- 
ing its attention to the desirability of calling a meeting of this special joint com- 
mittee for an early date. 

The Committee approved the text of the following letter which was addressed 
to Sir Eric Drummond : 

♦ 

Mixed Advisory Agricueturae 

Committee 9 November 1929 

Sir, 

The Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee, formed to coordinate the work 
of the International Institute of Agriculture and the International Labour Office 
has just held a meeting in Rome, at the seat of the Institute, in the course of which 
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it has discussed the question of agricultural co-operation and more particularly 
the question of the relations between co-operative societies of agricultural producers 
and consumers' co-operative societies. 

The resblution adopted on this quesflon in 1927, by the World Economic Con- 
ference of the League of Nations and the resolutions subsequently adopted by 
the Economic Advisory Committee were considered, and the Committee instructed 
its Chairman and its Reporter to write to you in its name and to draw your at- 
tention to the desirability of holding^a meeting at an early date of the Committee 
of representatives of national and international farmers’ and consumers’ co-oper- 
ative organisations contemplated by those resolutions. 

The Mixed Agricultural Advisory Committee is of opinion that such a meeting 
might contribute largely to the solution of this problem and asks the vSecretary 
General of the League of Nations to be good enough to bear in mind the collabora- 
tion which the Internatipnal I.abour Office and the International Institute of Agri- 
culture could give in this matter. We are sure that the Secretariate of the League 
of Nations will not fail to take account of the desire which we express in the name 
of the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee. -- Yours faithfully, 

Div Michel IS, Chair man. 

W. A. Riddell, Reporter. 

9. Relation of Labour Cost to Production Cost in Agriculture. 

The International Institute of Agriculture supplied the Committee with in- 
formation regarding its scheme of enquiries in view^ of the preparation of inter- 
national statistics based on Farm Accountancy. As a result of this enquiry it may 
be hoped that it will be found possible to deduce the pro])orti on of labour cost in 
cost of production. 

In this connection reference was made to the question of a comparative study* 
of agricultural wages in the different countries as suggested by the Agricultural 
Economic Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture, and the 
Committee was of opinion that it was desirable to refer this question to the next 
meeting of the Mixed Agricultural Advisory Committee. The question of method 
raises serious difficulties which it is desirable to clear up before embarking on 
any detailed study. 


TO. Hours of Work in Agriculture. 

According to the view of the Committee the two Institutions should be free 
to deal with this question each on its own account and from its own standpoint. 
In order to obtain its documentation, the International Institute of Agricultiue 
might properly request the Agricultural Associations with which it has established 
relations to give their reasoned views on the technical avSpects of the question. 

ij. Scientific Organisation of Agricultural Labour. 

The Committee took note of the communication of the Institute, announcing 
its intention to carry out local enquiries for the purpose of drawing up a monograph 
on the technical and economic aspects of scientific management in agriculture in 
accordance with the terms of the resolution passed by its Agricultural Economic 
Committee. 
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Arena Celestino : L'espansione economica in regime corporative, Studi e docu- 
menti di diritto e di economia del lavoro. Monografie Serie C, n^ 2. Edizidni del « di- 
ritto del lavoro ». Roma, 1929, a. VII. 

[Following on an examination of the conditions of the economic expansion, a study 
is made of Ime means by which it is accomplished. Successive chapters deal with pop- 
ulation, raw materials, capital resources, technique, labour and tlie economic policy 
of the movement ; a description follows of the forms taken by the economic expansion, 
emphasising in particular apiculture and industry. Part IV of the work is devoted 
to problems of internatioiiaT politics]. 

Bernhard Hansy.KoEEER A. und Cafeisch Ch. L Studien zur Gebirgsentvolkerung. 
No. 4. Beitrage zur Agrargeographie, Bern 1928, 286 p. 7 maps and graphs. Geographi- 
scher Kartenverlag Kummerly Si Prey. 

[The authors of this work who represent the Swivss Union for Home Colonisation 
and Industrial Agriculture, Zurich (Schweizerische Vereinigung fur Innenkolonisation und 
industrielle Landwirtschaft) carried out in 1928 detailed and personal enquiries into 
the facts of dqxipulation in 60 mountain communes selected in different regions of 
Switzerland, ftie report submitted tp the Federal Exjiert Comniission for the Study 
of Depopulation of Mountain Districts {Eidg. Expertenkommission zum Studium der 
Gebifgsentvdlkerung) is reproduced as Part III of the whole work. Part II is a study based 
on census records and on detailed observations by a number of writers of the same 
phenomena throughout the whole of the Alpine region, the facts being grouped by 
reference to the upper valleys of the rivers. 

These studies are prefaced by .some account of the special character of depopula- 
tion in mountain divStricts and its economic avspects, e. g., the effect on meat production. 
The concluding section deals with the remedies proposed. The work contains biblio- 
grahies of great value, and maps coloured to show the varying ratios of the depopulation 
in different regions of Switzerland and within a series of decades from i860 to 1920, also 
a inap and graphs illustrating the de]X)pidation of the whole Alpine area. 

OiJviER (Lord): The . improvement of negro agriculture, journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts, Vol. LXXVIl, No. 3980. London G. Bell and Sons, i March 1929. 

[The economic development of the typically “ African agriculture of the negroes 
in Jamaica is traced, with its gradual transformation mainly under the auspices of the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society into an intelligent and scientific system of profitable 
production. A useful piirallel is drawn with Kenya which resembles Jamaica in having 
been settled as a “white man’s country’’ with commercial crops relying on negro 
plantation labour. It is pointed out that it remains essential that the negro should 
have every facility for growing his own food crops and should be encouraged to improve 
his methods. Attention is drawn to the fact that the banana, the- export crop which 
restored prosperity to Jamaica, was originally merely a negro food crop. 

Sauer Hans. Kartellierungsbestregungen in der, deutschen Landwirtschaft. Kirch- 
heim V.- L., Zalm u. Baindel. 1929. 148, S. , 

'File author examines the previous attempts at forming cartels in German agriculture, 
and comes to the conclusion that the want ot success was due to personal and in partic- 
ular practical reasons, which make it improbable that a cartel in agriculture would be 
workable. The personal reasons are equally on the side of the producers as on that of 
the traders and consumers. The practical obstacles are felt by the author to lic_ in 
the dependence on natural conditions of agricultural processes, in the price formation 
of agricultural products which differs from that of industrial products, in the necessity 
for great variety in agricultural production and in the conditions of the marketing prob- 
lem which differ from those of the marketing of industrial products. 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
Recent Marketing Legislation in the Australian Comirionwealth. 

During the last twenty years a considerable amount of legislation has been passed 
by the Commonwealth Government of Australia on the marketing of primary pro- 
ducts and on the maintenance of a reputable standard of these products, especially 
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wlien directed to foreign markets. The vast responsibilities assumed by the Gov- 
ernment in this connection led to the creation in 1925 (Commonwealth Gazette, 
19 January 192*5) of a special Department of State which took over the functions 
hitherto exercised by the Department of Trade and Customs relating to marketing. 
, ^ By notification in the Commonwealth Gazzette of i March 1928 the original 
title (( The Department of Markets and Migration " was changed to “ The Depart- 
ment of Markets'' and by notification in the Gazette of 10 December 1928 was 
changed once more into “ The Department of Markets and Transport ". 

The main features of this Commonwealth Department of Markets are, according 
to the Minister, the Hon. T. Paterson : — 

(a) the supervision over and control of the grade and quality of goods exported; 

(b) the organisation of oversea marketing and the control of trade publicity 
abroad ; and 

(c) the collection and dissemination of commercial information. 

The staff of the Department, we are told, consists of 125 permanent officers, 
21 officers, being engaged on administrative work and 114 officers stationed at the 
various ports of the Commonwealth exercising supervision over exports. The De- 
partment is also assisted in the supervision over exports by officers of each vState 
Department of Agriculture. So far the Department does not concern itself with 
in ter -State trade. The power to legislate on these matters, reserved to the Common- 
wealth under the Constitution has not been exercised by it. The Department there- 
fore only deals with goods exported or intended for export. In addition to co- 
operating with the Agricultural Departments of the various States the Marketing 
Department also avails itself of the assistance of the Commonwealth Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and of the Development and Migration Commis- 
sion. It also keeps in close touch with the various Boards set up for the export- 
ation of home products and collects information of an agricultural and commercial 
character which is made available to Australian farmefs through the intermediary 
of the farmers' organisations and the press. The Department however finds its 
chief mainstay in the organisations of primary producers which the Commonwealth 
Government has by legislation and otherwise constantly furthered during recent 
years, and more particularly in tlie boards for the control of exports connected with 
these organizations and provided for by Statute. It ma> not be without interest 
to glance at some of the statutes by which these export control boards were created 
and the field in which they operate. 

This legislative movement find its formal starting point in the “ Act relating to 
the Export of Dairy Produce " which was assented to on 20 Octolx^r 1924. The 
chief object of this " Dairy Produce Export Control Act ' is to set up a Dairy Produce 
Export Control Board. The Board, according to Art. 4 is to consist of a Government 
representative. two representatives each of the States of Queensland, New South 
Wales and Victoria, and one representative of each of the States of Tasmania, South 
Austialia and W^estern Australia elected by the boards of directors of co-operative 
butter and cheese factories in each of these States, two representatives elected by the 
boards of directors of proprietary butter and cheese factories and one member ap- 
pointed by the Governor General as the representative of persons engaged as sel- 
lers of dairy produce out of the Commonwealth whether as agents or on their own 
account ''. Succeeding articles provide for the appointment of the Chairman, the 
rules of procedure during meetings, and for the creation of an executive committee 
of the Board. This committee shall (art. ii) consist of the Chairman of the Board 
and of four members elected annually. ’ 

. The purpose- of the Board according to Art. 14 is to “control the export and the 


sale and distribution ^iftef export of Australian dairy produce With this object 
the '‘ Governor General may by prodamation prohibit export from the Common* 
wealth of any dairy produce exc^t in accordance with a license issued by the Minis- 
ter subject to such conditions and restrictions as afe prescribed after recommenda- 
tion to the Minister by the Board The Board may according to art. 15 report, 
t© the Minister any cases of persons to whom a license of this kind has been granted 
contravening or failing to comply with any term or condition upon which the lic- 
cense was granted. Further, in virtue of art. 17 the Board may itself “ accept con- 
trol of any dairy produce placed under its control for the purposes of this Act In 
order to make its supervision over exports still more effective the Board is given the 
exclusive right of concluding contracts for the shipment of dairy produce. » 

The limits of the Boards' functions in respect of dairy produce controlled by it 
are fully set forth in art. 20 which lays down that “ The Board shall with respect 
to any dairy produce placed under its control, have full authority to make such 
arrangements and give such directions as it thinks fit for the following matters : — 
{a) The handling, marketing and storage of the dairy prodtice ; (h) the shipment of 
. the dairy produce on such terms and in such quantities as it thinks fit ; (c) the sale 
and disposal of dairy produce on such terms as it thinks fit ; {d) the insurance against 
loss of any dairy produce either in the Commonwealth or in transit from the Com- 
mon wealtli and until disposed of and (e) all such matters as are necessary for the 
due discharge, of its functions in handling, distributing and disposing of the dairy 
produce In order to facilitate its functions under this Act the Board is empowered 
in virtue of art. 26 to “ call upon any person to furnish within such time as is speci- 
fied by the Board, such returns in relation to the dairy industry as are necessary for 
the purposes of carrying out this Act". 

The expenses and other charges incurred by the Board ore, according to Art. 22, 
to be paid out of the Dairy Produce Export fund created by the preceding section 
of the Act. This fund is to be recruited ftrom the charges levied on all dairy produce 
exported from the Commonwealth in. pursuance of the Dairy Produce Export 
Charges Act of 20 October 1924. 

. On the same day as the assent was given to the Dairy Produce Export Control 
Act, another Act bearing marked resemblances to it was placed on the Statute Book. 
This is the " Dried Fruits Export Control Act " setting up a Dried Fruits Control 
Board organized on practically the same lines as the Dairy Produce Control Board 
considered above. In the actual composition of the two Boards there afe however 
some important differences. While in each of them the Commonwealth Government 
is represented by a single member, the various States are, for example, represented 
on a different footing. V^ereas as stated above the Dairy Board contains two members 
elected to represent the States of Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria and one 
to represent the States of Tasmania, South Australia and Western Australia, the 
Dried Fruits Board contains (art. 4 of the Dried Fruits Export Control Act) three 
representatives of the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia and 
one of the State of Western Australia. Secondly unlike the representatives on the 
Dairy Board who are elected by the boards of directors of co-operative butter and 
cheese factories, the representatives on the Dried F'ruits Boar^ are elected " by the 
growers There is in the Dried Fruits Board no member appointed by the Gover- 
nor general to represent sellers of dried fruits produce as in the Dairy Board, but 
provision is made for " two members with commercial experience The Standing 
Orders of the Dried P'rtiits Boards are on the same line^ as those of the Dairy Pro- 
duce Board, but in the case of the former Board no provision ^is made lot the esta- 
blishment of ah Executive Copimittee. Power is given to the Govefnor General 
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to probibit the export of 4 tied fruits (as of Dairy Produce in the case of the Dairy 
Produce. Control Act) except in accordance with a license, as well as to the Board 
to accept control of any dried fruits placed under its control, (articles 13 and 15 
of the Dried Fruits Export Control Act). Again the Board may be granted the 
exclusive right of concluding contracts for the shipment of dried fruits (art. 18) in 
the same way as the Dairy Produce Board may be granted this power in the case of 
dairy produce. Art. 19 of the Dried Fruits Export Control Act give to the Dried 
Fruits Control Board exactly the same powers in respect to dried fruits as the Dairy 
Produce Export Control Board give to the Board set up by it with respect to dairy 
produce. In fact the relative article in the Dried Fruits Export Control Act 
(art. 19) is identical with the corresponding article (art. 20) of the Dairy Produce 
Export Control Act quoted above except of course for the substitution of the term 
“dried fruits'’ for the term “dairy produce Again a Dried Fruits Export 
Fund similar to the Dairy Produce Export Fund is constituted to be recruited from 
the levy on dried fruits instituted in pursuance of the Dried Fruits Export Charges 
Act of 1924. This fund is to be chiefly used (art. 21) “ in payment of the expenses 
and other charges incurred by the Board or for which the Board may become liable 
in the course of its business “. The Dried Fruits Board is like the Dairy Produce 
Board given power (art. 25) “ to call upon any person to furnish within such time as 
is specified by the Board, such returns in relation to the dried fruits industry as 
are necessary for the purposes of carrying out this Act 

One important provision is to be noted in connection with both of these Acts 
whereby they are not to come into operation unless they meet the approval of the 
classes they are meant to protect. Thus Art. 2 of the Dairy Produce Export Control 
Act provides that the essential Sections of the Act are not to come into force ‘ ‘ unless 
and until, at a poll of producers taken in the prescribed manner throughout the Com- 
monwealth, a majority of votes have been given in favour of 1 tie Act being brought 
into operation Similarly Art. 2 of the Dried Fruits Export Control Act provides 
for an analogous poll of growers. As regards their operation the two Acts present 
a slight difference from another Act which is in other respects plainly modelled upon 
them. This is the “ P'resh Fruits Overseas Marketing Act “ assented to on 8 April 
1927. The difference consists in the fact that in the case of the last mentioned Act 
the growers may, after a trial period lasting three years, vote for its repeal. Thus 
Art. 3 of the Act lays down that (i) " If, within one month after this Act has been in 
operation for a period of three years, or within one month after the expiration of any 
further period of three years, a requisition for a poll signed by at least three hundred 
growers is sent to the Minister, a poll shall thereupon be held in the prescribed man- 
ner in regard to the question whether the Act shall continue in operation. (2) If 
a majority of the growers voting at the poll are opposed to the continued operation 
of the Act, the Act shall cease to have effect upon a date to be fixed by Proclamation, 
not being later than one month after the result of the poll has been ascertained ' * . 
For the rest the Act goes on to set up a “ Fresh Fruits Overseas Marketing Board ’’ 
on the same lines as the other two Boards considered above and grants the Board 
in respect of fresh fruits the same powers as regards the control of license-holders, 
contracts of shipment, marketing, shipment, sale and insurance, etc. as are enjoyed 
by its predecessors in respect of dairy produce and dried fruits. A Fresh Fruits 
Exports Fund is also set up, to be recruited from levies on fresh fruits which are 
authorized by tjie Fresh Fruits Charges Act 1927. In virtue of the Export 
Guarantee Act 1924 and the Export Guarantee Act 1925 advances made by the Com- 
monwealth Bank or any other Bank carrying on business in the Commonwealth may 
be guaranteed by the Treasurer to any one of these statutory Boards “ in connexion 


with the financing of any scheme for the export and marketing of the produce under 
the control of the Board 

It will be realized that all the legislation so far considered here has reference 
only to overseas marketing. In the Commonwealth Government exercised the 
prerogative assigned to it by the Constitution to legislate on matters connected with 
trade between the various States of the Commonwealth itself. The Act in question 
which was assented to on 22 May 1928 is described as " An Act relating to Trade 
and Commerce in certain Dried Fruits with other Countries and among the States 
The Act (art. 3) stipulates that " Except as provided by the Regulations (a) the 
owner pr person having possession or custody of dried fruits shall not deliver any 
dried fruits to any person for carriage into or through another State to a place in 
Austtalia beyond the State in which the delivery is made and (b) a person shall not 
carry any dried fruits from a place in one State into or through another State to 
a place in Australia beyond the State in which the carriage begins unless, in either case 
a license has been issued under this Act permitting that carriage of those dried fruits 
and except in accordance with the license so issued Art. 5 confers on the Gover- 
nor General power to prescribe the Conditions upon wich licenses may be issued, the 
size of consignments of dried fruits for the interstate transport of which a license 
is issued as well as the kinds and quality of such fruits. 

A. O. R. 


Sources : The Economic Record (Supplement) Melbourne, February 1928. “ The 
Marketing of Primary Products ” by the Hon. T. Paterson. 

Dairy Produce Export Control Act, 1924. 

Dairy Produce Export Charges Act 1924. 

Dried Fruits Export Charges Act 1924. 

Exix>rt Guarantee Act 1924 (Commonwealth Acts 1924). 

Bxpo:^t Guarantee Act 1925 (Commonwealth Acts 1925). 

Canned Fruits Export Control Act 1926. 

Canned Fruits Export Charges Act, 1927 (Conmionwealth Acts 1926). 

Fresh Fruits Overseas Marketing Act 1927. ’ 

Fresh Fruits Export Charges Act 1927. (Commonwealtli Acts 1927). 

Dried Fruits Act 1928. (Commonwealth Acts 1928). 
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Agrarian Reform in Austria. 

The particMlars ■which follow of the agrarian reform in Austria have been sent to 
the Institute by the Federal Ministry for Agriculture and Forestry {Bundesministerium * 
fur Land- und Forstxmrtschaft) in Vienna. As was the case xvith the articles published 
in Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 of the current year of this Review on the agrarian reform in 
Finland, Lithuania, and Latvia, the contribution is in the form of a reply to an en- 
quiry of the International Institute of Agriculture on the agrarian reform iidiich xms 
effected after the ivar in Central and Eastern Europe. 

I. Reasons for Agrarian Reform. — • In Austria an agrarian reform of the 
comprehensive kind contemplated in the enquiry was not carried out. The actual 
distribution of farming property, large, medium and small, i: — except in Burgen- 
land of such a kind that drastic measures of reform or modificatioii were not 
really necessary. In the latter half of last century Austrian farmers had critical 
times to pass through especially in consequence of the competition of the 
overseas agricultural products by which in particular the fa-mers in mountain dis- 
tricts were hard hit. As a result they became indebted and finally were unable to 
retain possession of the property they had inherited. Persons able and willing to 
purchase appeared in the form of large landowners, sportsmen, and sometimes also 
large farmers. The result was the .so-called extinction of farmers { Bauer nsterben) 
whereby the greater number of the mountain valleys were depopulated and 
many areas, in particular alpine districts, were deforested (i). 

In order to check this disastrous process .so far as possible, the Land Transfer 
Law of 1915 Was passed, in accordance with which the approval of the Land Trans- 
fer Commission was required for every transfer of property and every lease over a 
long period. 

The object of the post-war Resettlement Law was to restore so far as possible 
to the peasantry the land formerly belonging to them. 

In Burgenland, from which there has always come a large contingent of sea- 
sonal farm workers and emigrants, the proportion of large estates has been much 
higher than in the other provinces of the Confederation, while at the same time 
there is an ever increasing sub-division through the operation of inheritance. Here 


(i) See: ^llbrunnbr Hermann: The Absori^tion of Peasant Holdings and Legislative Efforts 
to Counteract it. International Jleview of Agricultural Economics. International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, No. 4, 1920, 270. 
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a tendency towards, an agrarian reform on broad lines is making itself felt, sdthongh 
up to tbe present there is no legislative regulation. The Resettlement law has not 
come into force in Bur genland. 

As the result of the war and the post-war period, it became clear that it was 
essential to produce in Austria itself as large apart as possible of the products 
required for the nation's food. It was hoped also to settle on f the lands assigned 
for resettlement the ex-service men who were without homes or'^ means of support. 

II. Juridic Bases of the Agrarian Reform and some Results. ■. — The agrarian 
reform accomplished is based on the Resettlement law, viz., haw of 31 May '1929, 
Staafsgesetzblatt, No. 310, with schedules of 31 August 1929, StaatsgesetMatt, 
Nos. 445 and 446, haw of 15 July 1921, Bundesgesetzhlatt No. 404, Order of 25 No- 
vember Bnndesgesetzhlatt, No. 689 (i), The Resettlement haw of 31 May 
1919 was amended in 1921. The amendments are not of any great importance: 

The accomplishment of the agrarian reform rests with the agrarian author- 
ities, the organisation of which is regulated in the Federal haw of 28 July 1925, 
Bundesgesetzhlatt, No. 281. 

For decisions on individual cases there are special advisory boards composed 
of all classes of farmers or forest workers. 

Parcels of land are subject to the reform which have formed an independent 
farm or cottage property, or a constituent part of such, but have lost this character 
since i January 1870 and have been used for speculative purposes, or have been 
applied to sporting or luxury uses (sites for parks, preserves, etc.) or have become 
constituent parts of a mainly forest undertaking or have been combined with an 
agricultural property which at present exceeds the limit of a peasant holding. As 
such constituent parts were to be included also share rights in agrarian communities, 
rights of removal of forest products and pasturage rights, which have been ex- 
tinguisBed since the above date either by amalgapation of the main and subsidiary 
parcels, surrender or money compensation. The parcels and the rights referred 
to can be expropriated in default of aU agreement. 

legislation relevant to the reform includes the Luftkeuschenahlosungsgesetz, 
of 26 April 1921, Bundesgesetzhlatt, No. 273, or law relating to agricultural tenures 
of a certain kind, in accordance with which rented parcels, on which dwelling 
houses have been erected without objection from the lessor, may be expropriated (2) ; 
and also the law of 4 December 1918, Staatsgesetzhlatt, No. 94 or that of ii May 
1921, Biindesgesetzhlatt, No. 294, on the purchase of rented estates, in accor- 
dance with which lands formerly manorial estates and rented in pursuance of 
an earlier emphyteusis, quit-rent or similar arrangement may be expropriated. 

In addition to the enlargement of existing peasant holdings, new ones were 
formed. The applicant for a property to be expropriated must in accordance with 
his personal circumstances and especially in respect of his technical qualifications 
give assurance that he will himself or with his family connections successfully farm 
the parcels to be expropriated, as well as carry out all obligations. The possession 
of capital by the applicant could be a deciding factor, only if conditions were 

(1) Rdprodtioed ia the iHniiuaire International de legislation agricole: Kundtnachung des Bundes- 
ministeriwms fiir I^and- nnd Forstwirtschaft, betrefiend den XeKt des de^etzes iiber die Wiederbesied- 
Inng gelegter Bauemgiiter und Hausleranwesen (Proclamation of the Federal Ministry for Agriculture 
and Forestry, relating to the text of the I^aw on the Resettlement of absorbed peasant holdings and cot- 
tage property). Vol. XI. 1921 pp. 925-942. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1922. ' 

(2) Reproduced in the Anntiaire International de legislation agricole ; Ablosung vbn landwirtschaft- 
lidien Pachtgrtinden bestimmter Art (I/uftkeuschenaMdsungsgesetz:). Vbl. xi. 1921. International instii< 
tttteof Agdculture, Rome, 1922. pp., 920-925, 
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o^rmse equal. The work of settlement has been facilitated bv the granting 

of loans and subsidies out of the resettlement fund. ' 

The expropriation of holdings or cottage property takes place in favour of 
the applicant who offers the highest security for satisfactory farming. Caetem^ 
fartom, preference is given to ex-service men, especially wounded men and those 
who have given distinguished service, as well as their widows and orphans next 
come parents of large families, the actual owner of the property or his children, 
the former tenant as well as persons who have rendered farming services on the 
estate. There are no special distinctions made in the case of agricultural labourers. 

In certain circumstances co-operative societies could acquire constituent 
parts of an estate designated for resettlement, if the owner of the estate makes 
no proposal for expropriation or does not require the constituent part in question 
for the working of his property. Societies could also acquire in their entirety 
peasant holdings which had been absorbed. 

■ Apart from the absorbed peasant holdings just mentioned and portions of 
these which had l^en bought up, no property was alienated from the owners. 

and cottage property were formed again of suitable size. 
About former peasant holdings were re-established and about 2 200 were en- 
larged. 

No holding exceeding the size of a peasant holding may be formed as a new 
ho ^ng by the resettlement procedure. The re-established farm holding or the 
holding which has been strengthened by the re-acquisition of former constituent 
parts must be such as to provide a livelihood. 

A yearly average of 60,000 schilling is set aside on the Pederal Budget for 
purposes of loans in connection with the re-established peasant holdings. 

Compensation of the owner is so arranged that while it is possible for the 
applicant to farm the land on a satisfactory basis, he is not enriched to the detri- 
ment of the expropriated owner. The crop yields of the years 1914 to 1921 are 
to taken as bases of the expropriation price. For re-establishment of exting- 
uished servitudes a proportionate compensation was to he paid on the basis of 
the fresh valuation. ^ All that is done by the authorities is to fix the expropriation 
price. The actual liquidation of the payment was arranged between the former 
owner and the applicant. 

Dwelling houses and farm buildings were also expropiated, so far as they were 
essential to the farming operations and constituent parts of the expropriated 
property. The expropriation price of these was fixed at the same time as that of 
the land. A separate valuation was only made under special conditions. Farm 
stock, live and dead, was not expropriated. 

During a period of 50 years, mortgages can be created only with the consent of 
the authorities. Generally speaking distress cannot be levied on resettled holdings 
eXMpt by consent of the authorities. These limitations do not apply to mortgages 
which are created as security for loans made by mortgage institutions. In certain 
cases It IS possible to give or to assign an expropriated property to another ap- 
plicant. i y 

The usual sources of agricultural credit are the existing credit institutions of 
public utility . Personal credit to farmers is supplied through the co-operative 
«edit a^oaations on the Raiffeisen system which exist in nearly every commune 
The Raiffeisen banks give short term working - credit (up to 4 years at most) 
usually guaranteed by a promissory note or by sureties. Credit by bills of exchange 
18 not lu common use. Mortgage guarantee is only resorted to if there is press- 
ing need for credit. Credit is given on the ground of personal knowledge in regard 
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to solvency. The rate of interest is not uniform, and generally varies between 8 and 

12 per cent. In most of the Austrian provinces there are provincial mortgage 
institutions for mortgage credit. These are public bodies, having the financial 
support of the province, and supplying long term credit on mortgage bonds which 
are at present at six per cent. For example the six per cent, loans on mortgage 
credit of the Lower Austrian Provincial Mortgage Institute are for a period of 
A 2 Yo years. Reckoning the costs of administration and the income tax charges 
the mortgage credit comes out at about 8 per cent. The provincial mortgage 
institutes observe- strict rules in giving credit and on that account enjoy a vcr\ 
considerable power of issuing notes. 

As an exceptional measure and utilising the funds of the loan made by the 
League of Nations with the approval of the Assembly of the I^eague the State has 
set aside credit for agricultural purposes, on the one hand short term credit for 
the purpose of co-operative supply of artificial fertilisers, seeds and insecticides, etc. 
the interest on these loans being 5 cent., and long term credit for the estab- 

lishment of co-operative dairies at 6 per cent. 

In the course of carrying out the agrarian reform attention must be paid to 
suitable rounding off of parcels (i). Quite apart from the agrarian reform there 
are provincial laws relating to consolidation. Consolidation is effected on applica- 
tion of the parties concerned or in accordance with official order. It takes place 
on the proposal of the parties, if the number of persons making the proposal is 
that prescribed in the relevant provincial legislation. As a rule agreement be- 
tween half the number of persons concerned is sufficient, even one-third according 
to some provincial legislation on the question, if the pepons included represent 
property to be subject to this procedure net return of which according to the cad- 
astral survev is more than half that of all the. property in the district. The 
provinces meet the personal and technical demands of the a^arian authorities for 
consolidation ; the interested parties discharge liabilities falling on them, pay for 
the boundary marks, the costs of the joint lay out improvements so far as they 
are not covered by grants, see to the farm stores, simple implements and tools. 
Parcels of building land are excluded from consolidation. Any removal of dwelling 
houses or farm buildings can only be carried out with the consent of the interested 
parties, but it is only in isolated cases that this comes into effect. 

The convenience of the new distribution of lands already justifies its main- 
tenance. The transfer of land is regulated by the Land Transfer l^aw of 

13 December 1919, Staatsgezetzblatt, No. 583, so that .so a sufficient check can be 
kept on sales which lead to a further splitting up of property. 

The actual working of the agrarian reform was such that the applicants tor 
land generally became the owners. In a few cases only were easements and, by 
agreement, long leases arranged. 

Without the consent of the agrarian authorities expropriated parcels cannot 
be alienated or leased to any other persons than the wife (or husband), relatives or 
relatives-in-law in the ascending or descending line, or brothers or sisters, or the 

joint owners. . 

• The type of the new settlement, whether a village or a farm settlement, de- 
pends on the position of the re-established peasant holding. 

There is no special restriction on the new owner as regards enlargement of his 
property. Usually the acquisition of other landed property is permitted only und^ 


(I) See: Kallbritnner H: The Progress of I.aiid Reorganisation. Internatioml Review ofAgnr 
cultural Economics, mtemational Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1924, No. -u p. 636. 
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the I<and Transfer Xaw, if the purchase or sale of such property does not run coun- 
ter to the public interest in respect of the maintenance of an efficient farming 
population. 

Questions of succession are usually regulated in farming families by the gen- 
eral civil law. In Tirol and Carinthia there are separate prescriptions on tlie 
subject {Anerbenrecht) . 

Resettlement has been carried out except in a few cases still pending. 


FARM ECONOMICS 

Agricultural Index- Numbers and Farm Accountancy. 

For the agricultural situation the determining factor is in the long run not the 
absolute but the relative height of prices, the purchasing power of agricultural pro- 
ducts. As compared with the pre-war time the course of the purchasing power in 
recent years was unfavourable in nearly all countries and thus gave occasion for a 
more careful observation of the course of prices for agricultural products. It is due 
to the complicated nature of the questions arising in this connection that there has 
Ijeen so much delay in arriving at a just appreciation of the significance and effect 
of the price fluctuations in respect of separate products or farm requisites. Even 
at the present time it is considered sufficient in most countries to indicate the purchas- 
ing power of agricultural products by means of comparison of the agricultural and 
industrial price index-numbers as these appear in the wholesale price index-numbers. 
It is felt that a notion thus gained must be inadequate, and index-numbers represent- 
ing taxation, interest and personal requirements etc., have been added. The objections 
against the comparison of two items of a wholesale index are so frequently urged 
that they need not be repeated here. It was as a result of these objections and the 
general criticism that there originated the demand for the calculation of agricul- 
tural index figures. 

The construction of a true agricultural index is however fraught with great 
difficulties, so that it is only to be found in a few countries and even then only in a 
very imperfect form. The obtaining of the data on which to base the compiling 
of receipts and expenditure and the establi.shment of the weighting for the con- 
stitution of the index are tasks of considerable difficulty. 

If the index-numbers are merely intended to indicate something in regard to 
the position of agricultural production without any reference to the situation of the 
farmer, indices of receipts and ext)enditure will be sufficient. But an index calcu- 
lated in this manner does not really give us satisfactory information on the agricul- 
tural situation, since the whole of the production costs cannot be included, and such 
an index tells us nothing of- the fanners position, while the pOvSition of agriculture 
and that of the farmer cannot properly be separated. A more favourable price 
development of the receipts and as consequence a more favourable farming result 
do not" mean an improvement in the position of the farmer, for this depends much 
more on what purchasing power is possessed by the surplus produce for meeting 
the charges on the net return (taxes, interest, rent) and for the satisfaction of per- 
sonal requirements. Even if all these questions are successfully answered by means 
of a system of index-numbers, there are stilhnot included changes in cropping, ad- 
vances in technique and in farm management, increase or diminution of produc- 
tivity. There remains farm book-keeping which gives the most reliable numerical 
data in regard to the situation of agriculture and renders possible the comparison 


of two different points in time. Meanwhile farm book-keeping is still too little 
developed in the majority of cotxntries, and in but few has a uniform statistical 
elaboration of accountancy results been achieved. The International Institute 
of A^culture regards it as its task to encourage an extension of farm account- 
ancy and to promote the introduction of uniform definitions and systems, 
with the object of making possible an international comparison of the situation of 
agriculture on the basis of accountancy results. Accountancy will of course never 
be in a position to show results in a short time. In this respect the index-number 
will supplement accountancy results. The practical value of good index numbers, 
in which prices and weightings approach actual conditions as nearly as may be, 
can in no way be doubted ; price comparison must in future be based upon index- 
numbers. Good index-numbers are however only to be obtained by careful com- 
pilation of a large scale, the best type of these returns being those furnished by 
accountancy. The significance of the index for the establishment of agricultural 
conjuncture must not however be overestimated. In the literature of the subject 
the view is often expressed that index-numbers at any given time supply a concise 
summary of the position of agriculture, and even of its tendencies ; this is rather 
an exaggeration. In those cases where it is a question not of single crop farming but 
of mixed farming, an index calculated monthly will in many cases scarcely indicate 
the real situation of agriculture which can only be shown by an index relating to 
the whole farming year. 

Starting from the fact that a comprehensive accountancy material is especially 
suited for the calculation of agricultural index-numbers, the Agricultural Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Inquiry Committee in Germany (Landwirtschaftliche Unterausschuss 
des Enijuete-ausschuss in Deutschland) considers it appropriate to apply to the pur- 
pose of index calculation the large number of accountancy results which are avail- 
able ill prepared statistical form. The method of calculation was established in 
collaboration with the German Council of Agriculture (Landwirtschaftsrat) which 
will in future continue the investigation, and also with the Department of Statistics 
(Statistisches Reichsamt), which supplied a large proportion of the basal . statistics 
of prices and wages. 

In the first place the bases of price statistics were prepared, and index-numbers 
were calculated for the separate commodities, the base period being generally the 
three years from the middle of 1911 to the middle of 1914. These index-numbers 
were then placed on the receipts side for the following groups : 

Cereals 

Potatoes 

Sugarbeet 

Cattle 

Pigs 

Sheep 

Milk arid dairy products 
Alcohol. 

Prices were taken from the announcements of produce markets, Chambers of 
Agriculture, etc., accountancy results and special enquiries. In combination of the 
prices in these groups account is taken of the weight of the separate factors, as for 
example the proportion of each kind of cereals on the cereal market, etc. 

In respect to expenditure a distinction is made between farm requisites of 
industrial origin and other types of expenditure. Farm . requisites of industrial 
origin include : 
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Fertiliser 

Fuel 

Upkeep of buildings 
Upkeep of dead stock 

New buildings and new fittings of large machines 
Other material of industrial origin. 

Other expenditure is distributed as follows : 

Wages in cash 
Housekeeping 
Feeding stuiTs 
Insurances 

General farming expenses 

Charges resulting from social legislation 

Taxation. 

Contributions to social insurance are paid separately from the ca.sh wages and 
are included under a separate heading. Fifty per cent, of the general farming ex- 
penses have been taken as " Other material of industrial origin The prices are 
taken from different sources. Grouping is effected after consideration of the weight 
of the separate proportions. 

The weights of the separate items of receipts and expenditure were taken in 
the case of the large farms from the accountancy results for the years 1924-25 to 
1925-26, for the peasant farms from the average results of the three 'years 1924-25 
to 1926-27. The receipts and expenditure for commodities which only circulate in 
agriculture itself are excluded from the determination of the weights. The price 
changes involved therein were excluded from the percentage figures obtained, 
accordingly the percentage proportions of the receipts and expenditure were divid- 
ed in each case into the price-indices of the respective products, or farm requisites. 
The values thus reached, expressed as hundredths of their total, are the weights 
with which the separate groups enter into the index-number. 

The investigations were extended to 18 farm groups. The following table shows 
the distribution of these in Eastern and Central Germany and according to the two 
size categories and the various farming sy. stems : 



I vSize 

i 

Number of farm groups 



class. 

1 

j 1 

j 'Sugarbeet J 

Potato 

i 

1 Cereal 

Forage 

1 DistUlery 


j ha. 

farms ' 

farms 

farms 

crop fanns 

i undertakings 

litistern 

1 

1 30-50 


1 

1 

i 1 

1 


Germany 

..... j over 100 

1 

1 

i '1 

J 


Central 


1 

1 

J 

1 1 1 

i 

1 

i 

Genntmy 


^ i 

1 

1 ‘ i 

1 

1 


The result of the price comparison is given in Volume 4 of the transactions and 
report of the sub-committee for agriculture (i) for each farm group separately. The 
price index is shown for each receipt group as well as for each expenditure group. 
On the receipt side the single price index-numbers are combined into a weighted 
index, while on the expenditure side a combination of the price index-numbers only 
occurred for the farm requisites of industrial origin, and for the remaining expenditure 
only the proportion and the price index-number are shown. It is not clear why no 


' (ij Verhandlugen und Berichte des Unterausschusses fiir I^andwirtschaft. Vol. IV. Berlin : 
Mittler u. Sohn. 1929. 


index-number is calculated for the total expenditure. There are given in addition 
the price index numbers for the total wage, the interest on mortgage credit, interest 
on personal credit, and for commodities required for the personal use of the farmer. 
The reproduction of the hgures for the first of the farm groups appearing in the 
fctfegoing tables, {i. e,, for, Eastern Germany: size group 20-50 hectares, sugarbeet 
farming) may illustrate the tendency of the results : 


Prodticts 

Proportioa: 
of i 

Receipts j > 

gricultural products 

Price Index 

I*roduct 

i Proportion 
i of Expen- • 

1 diture 5 

rming 

requisites etc. 

Price index 

1924 / 

25 

1925 / 

26 

1927 ? 

77 

1927 / 

28 

1924 / 

25 

1925/1 1926 / 
26 1 27 

1927 / 

28 


% 






% 


1 



26,4 

126,1 

107.9 

136.9j 144,4 

Fertiliser , 

17,9 

105.6 

109,41 103,4 

96.6 


I.'-’ 

100.1 

80,3 

160,1 

140,2 

Copper suli)hate 


95,6 

93, 6i 98,1 

104,6 


26.1 

125,0 

94.0 

137,0 

137,0 

Fuel 

5,5 

124,6 

121,2 120,9 

120,9 


16,6 

99,2 

106,8 

112,3 

111,4 

Upkeep of buildings. . . 

3,6 

157,6 

168,6] 166,1 

1 / 

Pigs . . 

6,7 

123,7 

147,7 

129,2 

111,3 

Upkeep of machines. . . 

11,2 

137,7 

142,4 138.4 

144,0 











New building new fit- 



I 


Milk and dairy products. 

24,0 

120,0 

130,0 

126.0 

131,0 

tings 

6,4 

134,9 

138,7 138,1 

142,0 







Other inauufacturerl mate- 



1 


All products 

100,0 

121,9 

111,7 

130,3 

131,8 

rial 

1,7 

152,7 

156,9| 143,7 

154,5 







All Kama requisites of in- 











dustrial origin .... 

46,7 

125.1 

128,3 124,7 

125,0 

j 






Wages in cash j 

25,3 

118,5 

129,6 i 138,6 

151,6 







Housekeeping | 

5,1 

140,3 

142,2: 142,5 

145,4 







Slock feeds 

13,3 

145,7 

129,9:133.3 

1.52,8 







Insurances ....... 1 

3,0 

137,4 

141,0 144,4 

148,2 







Oeneral farming e.vpcnses 

1,3 

177, 1 

188,1 1 184,1 

185.5 







Cluirges resulting from ! 



i 








s(x:ial legislatioi). ... 

2,0 

220.0 j 

280,0 ; 360,0 

390,0 

1 



i 



'raxatifrti (subject to re- 


1 

i 








bate) 1 

3,3: 

340 , 0 ; 

840,0 1 340,0! 

1 1 

340,0 








100,0 ' 


' 








Total wages bill .... | 


120,2 

131,8; 138.8 

148,0 







Tuterest on mortgage | 


1 



i 






cre<lit 


325,0 300,0 1 262,0 

283,0 







1 uterest on ixrrsonal credit. ! 

1 

340,0 264,0' 186,0 

212,0 







Personal requirements of i 

1 










the farmer ! 

1 • i 

! 

171.4 

170,5 158,0 

165,0 


The consideration of the results for the separate farm groups shows priinaril>' 
that the results are surprisingly little or scarcely at all affected by the farming region, 
the size of the farm or the farming system. In the various farm groups there are 
evident very striking differences in the composition of the two elements (receipts 
and expenditure), but the price development has been of such a kind that the weighted 
figures are at the same level. The wages bill is from the nature of the case smaller 
on the peasant farms than on the larger fanns, but the item of hoiLse-keeping is on 
the other hand higher in the former case. Stock feeds represent a higher sum in 
proportion on the small farms. In regard to the remaining items the expenditure 
shows scarcely any difference. 

A comparison of the index of agricultural products with that of farm requisites of 
industrial origin reveals this noteworthy fact that it is not the price of these latter 
that bring about the great discrepancy^ between the receipts and expenditure of the 
farmer. The low level of the index for farm requisites of industrial origin is in- 
fluenced by the relatively low price of fertiliser : from the series of figures it may be 
reckoned that the expenditure on fertiliser constituted in Eastern Germany on an 
average 37 per cerit., in Central Germany on an average 40 per cent, of the expendi- 
ture for farm requisites of industrial origin. From the comparison it also appears 
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Farming rc^oa fartning 8 y.<item 
and size class 

Price index 
prcK 

1924/25 1 1925/26 

jf agricultural 
iucts 

1 1926/27 1 1927/28 

f Price index of farm requisitl^s, etc., 
j of indiuttrial origin 

1 1924/25 1 1925/26 1 1926/27 1 1927/28 

i. Eastern Germany. 
Sugarbeet farming . . 

20-50 
^)ver ioo 

ha 

121,9 

122,7 

i 

1 in.7 
106,6 

130,3 

134,8 

i 

1 131,8 
135,« 

125.1 

125.1 

' 128,3 

1 128,1 

124,7 

124,1 

126,0 

124,4 

Potato farming . . . 

20-50 
over IOO 

% 

» 

121,9 

121,4 

114,0 

107,2 

13.5.1 

138,9 

132,4 

136,1 

123,7 

122,4 

‘ 126,9 

125,2 

123.2 

121.2 

123,1 
' 120,7 

Cereal farmiug . . . 

3050 
over i(x> 

» 

120,7 

122,1 

116.4 

110.5 

180,0 

184,0 

130,3 

136,5 

1 125.2 
j 12.5,3 

128,3 

128,5 

124,9 

124,2 

125,3 

124,8 

Forage crop farming . 

20-50 
over IOO 


117,2 

119,7 

118,3 

117,1 

126,1 

129,0 

124,4 

128,6 

!- ■ 

126,9 

127,7 

, 130,2 
130,6 

126,8 

127,1 

127,9 

128,4 

Uistillery undertakings 

20-50 
over IOO 


11 4, .3 

107,9 

133,0 

134,6 

125,9 

! 128,7 

125,0 

125,6 

IT. Central Germany 
Sugarbe<d farming . . . 

20-50 
over IOO 

i 

122,4 

120,0 

114.4 

109.5 

132.4 

134.4 

1 . 33.3 ! 

135,4 1 

123,3 

127,6 

126,9 

131.0 

122,8 

126,9 

122,6 

128,2 

Potato farming . . . . 

20-50 
over IOO 


122,1 1 
115,4 I 

118,3 

106,1 

132,8 i 
139,0 i 

132,2 '1 
133,9 |i 

125.8 

123.8 

129,1 i 

: i 

125,3 1 
122,6 

126,2 

122,8 

Cereal farming 

20-50 
over itxt 

,1 

121,0 : 
121,9 I 

122,4 

115,6 

128.6 1 
132,4 

i! 

128,1 li 
133,8 ji 

123,3 

126,9 

126,7 : 
130.2 

122,8 i 

126,3 ' 

122.4 

127.5 

Forage farming .... 

10-50 
over IOO 

” ! 

nao ^ 
121,6 

121,3 

120,2 

12.5, .5 1 
128,9 1 

124.9 ! 

129.9 S 

124.7 

127,4 

128.2 
130.7 ; 

124,4 

127,0 

124,6 

128,3 

Distillery undertakings. 

20:50 
over IOO 

iJ 

116,4 

112,4 

131,9 1 

i 

J33.7 jl 

1,27.8 

130,9 i 

127.0 I 

128,5 


that in 1924-25 the price level of farm requisites of industrial origin was only a little, 
but in 1925-26 was considerably, above the level of the prices of products. In 
both the following years the prices of products were higher, but in 1928-29 the open- 
ing of the price scissors was once more noticeable, the index for farm requisites 
of industrial origin rising while that of prices of products fell. From the figures 
quoted for the one group of farms it is possible to determine to which items of ex- 
penditure the relatively higher position of the total expenditure is to be attributed, 
and similar relations will be found in the case of the other farm groups. The fact 
that the deviations in the results are so slight makes it ixissible to combine the price 
index-numbers of the products for all the farm groups. If an average index of 
expenditure is now calculated (i) for all groups, w'e obtain the following weighted 
index-numbers : 


^"rodiicts 100 121 T14 1^2 

harm expenditure ..... 100 136 143 146 152 


These figures show plainly the marked price differences between costs of pro- 
ducts and expenditure costs. There is in addition the decided ri.se in outgoings for 
the charges the farmer has to meet and his own requirements which must be met 
out of the net return, the rise in rates of interest with a very high total indebtedness 
of agriculture, and the rise in the prices of the commodities required for the per- 
sonal use of the farmer and his family. jj 


(I) See JENSCH Dr. H. I.., Preisbildung und Uudwirtschaft. Mitteilunseu dor Detitschen Land- 
wirtschafts-Gesellschaft, 1929. Stuck 42. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

Omcial Enquiry on Agricultural Wages in Brazil. 

The ServiQO de Inspecgdo e Fomento Agricolas, in the course of its study of the 
principal aspects and problems of Brazilian rural economy, has lately completed 
two interesting enquiries which have been sent to the International Institute a 
Agriculture, by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, His Hxce - 
lency Dr. Oeminiano Lyra Castro. One of these relates to agricultural wages in 
the five years 1924-28, the other to the prices of land, rents and emphyteusis 
charges ih 1928. With a view to making Brazilian conditions better known, it has 
been considered advisable to publish the fundamental results of these enquiries, 
beginning with the one relating to wages, which is of special importance for a 
State which offers so much opportunity for land settlement and therefore requires 

a large quantity of effective labour for bringing its lands under cultivation and for 

the proper utilisation of its natural resources. ^ 

The prevailing form of land tenure in Brazil is that of large estates. In the 
States of Amazonas, Para, Goyaz, Matto Grosso and the Acre Territory the farms 
and stockbreeding stations . have on an average an area of 1000 hectares, and in 
some districts even of several thousand hectares. The average areas are also very 
considerable in the States of Minas Geraes, Piauliy, Maraiihao, S'. Paulo, Parana, 
Bahia, Pernambuco, Ceara, Rio Grande do Sul, Rio Grande do Norte and Parahyba. 
On the other hand in the States of Alagoas, Rio de Janeiro and in the Pederal 
District there are no farms extending to 1000 hectares. , v -u • 

P^rom the agricultural census of i September 1920, the last published, it ap- 
peared that in tiie different Brazilian States there were 648,153 farms of a total 
area of 175104,675 hectares, representing in all a value of 21,650,771 of 

feis (I) distributed as follows (in conios of reis) lands, buildings, various equipment 
and machines, 10,568.008 ; live stock. 6,183.745 ; agricultural products, 4,119,900 ; 

forest products, 164,211 ; animal products, 614,907. . 1 4. . 

On the farms included in the above returns, 50 per cent, are in the vStates ot 
Rio drande do Sul, Minas Geraes and S. Paulo. The largest amount of capital 
is invested in the farms of S. Paulo ; 2,887,243 : 8438000. 

On the basis of the 1920 figures, the number of estates farmed directly b}’^ the 
owners was about nine-tenths of those for which returns were made, only one-tenth 
being farmed by managers, tenants, share tenants, etc. 

Labour finds employment in Brazil either on the land settlement nuclei on 
which immigrants, with assistance in the form of subsidies from the State, can 
settle as independent farmers (2) or even more on the characterivStic fazend^ , 
or large agricultural undertakings of industrial type for the production of cofiee. 
Tlie statemefits that follow mainly refer to these latter which represent the more 
numerous and better equipped of the Brazilian farm undertakings. 

It appears from the figures to be supxylied that the present day tendency is 
towards a gradual improvement in the remuneration of land workers, in view of 


(1) A conio of rcis i maiion reis or looo milreis; i milreis — $ 3/4. 4. (20 November 1929). 

(2) See “The Economic Organisation of Agriculture in Brazil “ in the InUrmtioml Review 

of Agricultural Economics No. 10 (October) 1929 InternationaMnstitute of Agriculture. 
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tire great demand fox labour. Among factors tending of recent years markedly 
to improve tbeir position may be mentioned the increase in the price of 
coffee which took place from igii onwards following on a ten year period of 
very low prices, together with the extension of this crop which has increasingly 
absorbed labour and the gradual development of subsidiary crops, such as the 
cultivation of maize, beans, rice, cotton, and also of stockbreeding, this last de- 
velopment having undoubtedly initiated a new era in the agricultural history of 
Brazil, 

The Department of Agricultural Insp^tion and Development among its other 
activities devotes special attention to registering the fluctuations in agricultural 
wages throughout the whole country. As it receives information each month from 
all the agricultural districts it is in a position to estimate, with sufflcient exact- 
ness, the effect of the different factors on the fluctuations noted, and thus to 
follow the course of tlie labour market, throughout Brazil, noting the various 
situations and requirements. 

In the first place it should be noted that in Brazil wages are usually reckoned 
without board, those including board being limited to a small number of rural 
workers without family. 

In the five years 1924-28 the daily wages of agricultural workers varied with- 
in wide limits, the annual average for the different States varying between 28550 
and 6S459 per day, as appears from the following data: 


States 

Aiiinial average 
of daily wages 

Ceara 

2S550 

Piauhy 

2 8800 

Alagoas 

2 8940 

Rio Grande do Norte 

38000 

Sergipe 

3 8050 

Pernambuco .... 

38350 

Parahyba 

3 8400 

Bahia 

38550 

Matto Grosso . . . 

3 8800 

Maranhao 

48000 

Govaz 

4 8300 


Aniiurj) average 
of daily wages 

Rio de Janeiro .... 48380 

Para 4^490 

Santa Cathari la . . . 48650 

Amazonas 58-1 50 

Parana . 58450 

Minas Geraes 58950 

Rio Grande do Sul . . 68250 

Acre . 68310 

Ivspirito Santo .... 68400 

S. Paulo 68450 


The highest wages are those earned in connection with the cultivation of coffee 
and also at present in the new citrus growing zones, with that of oranges, more 
especially at the harvest period, when the intensive nature of the work make the 
shortage of lal^our even more serious. 

As has already been stated the estates are for the most part farmed by the 
owners ; many are however placed in the hands of managers ; generally speaking 
direction by the owners themselves does not exclude the assistance of assistant mari- 
nagers iauxiliares de adminisiragdo). On the large estates there is also scope for 
an official with wide administrative powers, and in the regions of greater production 
and activity one or more subordinate officials are usually attached with functions 
aligned according to the needs of the estate, the responsibilities attached to its 
different branches and according to the authority exercised over the workers. More 
usually there is one single administrative official, assisted, where necessary by 
one or more workers who, in return for a small addition to the daily wa^^e. 
undertake to direetthe workers of a certain squad {turna). ^ 


The namber of assistant natmally varies according to the extent 

and the business done by the farms. They receive for the most part a monthly 
salary and in addition to a house and other allowances many owners allow them 
to cultivate a parcel of land for the requirements of their family. Sometimes but 
not often they have a share interest in the production; but in some States on 
the great stock breeding farms, there is a system of share tenancy {parceria) hy 
which these officers {vdqueiros) receive a share of the herd increase. 

According to the data collected by the farm inspectors the annual average of 
the monthly emoluments paid to the managers and assistant managers {feiiores, 
caputuzes, apoutudovcs) varied, for the two classes, in the five years I924"28, respect- 
ively between the following limits : 


states . Ailnual average States Annual average 

of monthly pay — , of monthly pay 

Managers Managers 

Acre . 184 $000 Amazonas 230S000 

Para ....... 1958000 Parana 2568000 

Bahia 1958000 Parahyba 257 .$000 

Ceara 1978000 Minas Geraes . . . 3298000 

Rio Grande do Norte 2108000 Rio de Janeiro . . . 3408000 

Santa Catharina ■ . 2108000 Bspirito Santo . . . 3488000 

Alagoas 213.8000 Rio Grande do Sul . 3658000 

Piauhy. ...... 2158000 Matto Grosso .... 3818000 

Sergipe. 2198000 Pernambuco .... 4158000 

Goyaz 2268000 ‘ S. Paulo 8058000 

Maranhao 2308000 

Assistant managers Assistant managers 

Sergipe. 115.8000 Para i (>3 8000 

Alagoas 1248000 Piauhy. 1678000 

Ceara . 1318000 Goyaz 1738000 

Rio Grande do Norte 1358000 Maranhdo 1748000 

Acre . 1428000 Pernambuco .... 1878000 

Amazonas. 1428000 Bspirito Santt) ... 1948000 

Parahyba. ..... 1528000 Minas Geraes. . . . 1968000 

Parana • 1538000 Rio de Janeiro . . . 2068000 

Matto Grosso . . . 1558000 Rio Grande do Sul . , 245^8000 

Santa Catharina . . 1618000 S. Paulo 2458000 


In 19 28 a tendency was noticeable for managers' wages to rise in Ceara, Ala- 
goas, Bahia, Bspirito Santo, Rio Grande do Sul, and Mihas Geraes. For the State 
of s! Paulo it is .noted that the monthly salary of i *. 5008000 which makes the 
afinual average so high is paid only on the coffee growing estates. 

The salaries of the assistant managers show, in general, with rare exceptions, 
the same fluctuations as are registered for the managers.- 

Generally speaking, the rates of remuneration for these two classes vary per- 
ceptibly under the influence of different factors ^ especially the kind and the degree 
of prosperity of the undertaking and the relative intensity of the work ; higher 
rates are attached to the cultivation of coffee and of sugar cane ; on the other hand 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sut these attach to the rice cultivation which is 
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practised scientifically on a large scale, chiefly in the centres in the vicinitv of 
Porto Alegre and Pelotas. 

Only moderately high rates prevail in connection with cotton growing in all 
the regions of production of the North and North-Kast, this is due to the fact that 
it is carried on entirely by small tenant cultivators {rendeiroa) or holders in emphy- 
teusis (foreiros) who have no adequate technical equipment. 

The enquiry under consideration indicates in addition the presence on certain 
coflee growing jdzcudas of the State of S. Paulo, and on some sugar estates of Matto 
Grosso, of accountants with a monthly salary of 300 $000, which in other States 
varies for this group of officers from 100 §000 to 250 $000. 

The drivers of agricultural machines, who are nearly always chosen from among 
the more capable workers on the estates, receive monthly salaries varying from 
100 $000 to 250 §000, the daily wage varying from 3I000 to loSooo, according to 
the labour market conditions in each State. 

Workers engaged in flock tending or generally with the live stock {pedes, campeiros , 
retireiros) are paid on a somewhat lower scale than other agricultural workers. The 
monthly pay varies from 20 $000 to 45^000 for boys or youths and from 50 $000 
to 120 $000 for men. The breakers-in {amansadores, domadores, acertadoyes) of saddle 
beasts receive, for instance, in the State of Minas, from 20 §000 to 30 .$000 and 
sometimes up to 40 $000 for breaking-in a horse and up to 50 $000 for breaking-in 
a mule. 

Passing to the agricultural industries, the wages of the more or less specialised 
workers depend essentially on the nature of the vservices given. It may be noted 
that in the State of Farahyba do Norte, in sugar manufacture the mestre is better 
paid than the distiller and that at Goyaz the highest salaries are paid by the salted 
meat industry {xarque). 

In the same way in the cleaning and general manipuk tion (heneficiamento) of 
cotton, rice, coffee, etc., the machine worker receives a higher wage than tlie 
ordinary w’-orker. 

Another group considered is that of the transport workers who receive wages 
almost equal to those of ordinary labourers or a little higher. 

transport within the estates {fazendus) or from these to the railway stations, 
the embarcatioh ports, etc., is accomplished by various methods, according to the 
roads, and the local customs and requirements. There is a general tendency to 
improvement in this respect and to an increasing use of motor transport, wdiich is 
of special advantage on the large estates owing to the short time re(iiiired for trans- 
port of heavy loads. On the one hand there are the drovers of pack-oxen {tropeiros, 
comboieiros) with daily wages varying in 1928 from 2 $500 to 3 $000 in the vStates 
of Ceara and of Rio Grande do Norte, from 2 6 $000 in Pernambuco, from 

5 $000 to 6 $000 in Rio de Janeiro and Goyaz and from 415000 to 8 $000 in Rio Grande 
do Sul. In some localities these workers are instead paid by monthly payments 
up to 120 $000. On the other hand there is the class of carters {carreiros , carretteiros) 
and of drivers of vehicles {carroceiros) who in the five years referred to have been paid 
wages varying according to the locality and the kind — from 2 8000 to 5 $000 in 
'Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, Parahyba, Alagoas and Sergipe, from 2 $000 to 6 Sooo 
in the States of Piahuy and Pernambuco ; from 2 $000 to 88000 in the State of 
Goyaz ; from 3 $000 to 78000 in Maranhao ; from 38000 to 88000 in Rio de Janeiro 
mid in Santa Gatharina ; horn 38000 to 108000 in S. Paulo ; from 48000 to 88000 
in the States of Para, Espirito Santo and Parana; from 4 $000 to 9 8000 in Minas Geraes 
and from 4 8000 to 12 8000 in the Amazonas. 

But as has been mentioned with the improvement of the roads the use of motor- 


transport is being extended ; the daily wage of a driver varies in this case from 5 $000 
and 15 $000 ; the highest level being reached in the State of S. Patdo. 

In centres in which the transport of agricultural products is done by means of 
small craft on the lakes and rivers of the interior the returns of daily wages for 
boatmen are from 4 $000 to 10 $000 in Acre and in the States of Amazonas and Para ; 
from 3 $000 to 6 $000 in the States of Alagoas, Sergipe and Bahia, from 5 $000 to 
10 $000 in the State of Espirito Santo ; in the other regions these wages approxi- 
mate more or less to those of non-specialised workers. 

A worker engaged in shoeing draught animals or saddle horses earns on an 
average from 5 $000 to to|ooo i)er day. 

A class of Workers who are essential to the efficient working of the jazendas — 
which is becoming a more and more complex business with the increasing indus- 
trialisation of the crops — is that of the rural artisans. There is a regrettable short- 
age of this type of worker in the country districts, which is aggravated by the rise 
in the wages paid to the same group in the large urban centres. A few of these 
are permanently established on the fazendas, and wherever this is the case the wages 
are always higher than those of other types of worker. This is especially in the case 
for those estates of greater size and importance, where there is always work for 
carpenters, smiths, mechanics, bricklayers, etc. The maximum and minimum 
rates for these wages are shown for 1928 as follows : 


Daily wages of artisans working in the country districts. 



Carpenters 

Bricklayers 

Smiths 

Mechanics 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Amazonas 

6«()00 

16*000 

6*000 

16S000 

10*000 

12*000 

10*000 

12*000 

Para * 

8J»000 

10*000 

7*000 

10*000 

8*000 

10*000 

10*000 

12*000 

Maranhilo 

6«000 

12*000 

6*000 

12*000 

5*000 

15*000 

8*000 

15*000 

IPiahuy 

> f>$(K)0 

8*000 

3*000 

8*000 

3*000 

10*000 

6*000 

10*000 

Ceara 

6*000 

10*000 

4*000 

9*000 


, — 


— 

Kio Grande do Noflrtc . . . 

5*000 

10*000 

6*000 

10*000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Paraliyba . . . ... . . 

5*000 

10*000 

6*000 

10*000 

6*000 

10*000 

8$(K)0 

20*000 

Pernambuco 

0#OO() 

12*000 

7*000 

12*000 

5*000 

14*0(X> 

10*000 

22*000 

Alagoas 

0*000 

10*000 

6*000 

8*000 

6*000 

8*000 

5*000 

15*000 

Sergipe . 

6*000 

10*000 

6*000 

10*000 

6*000 

10*000 

— 


BalUa 

5*000 

12*000 

5*000 

12*000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IJspitito Santo 

.5*000 

15*000 

1 10*000 

16*000 

10*000 

15*000 

8*000 

1 18*000 

Rio de Janeiro 

8*000 

i 18*000 

1 8*000 

16*000 

8*000 

1.5*000 

12*000 

30*000 

8. Paulo 

6*000 

20*(XK) 

8*000 

20*(H)0 

8*000 

20*000 

12*000 

1 30*000 

Parana 

10»0(X) 

18*000 

1 8*000 

18*000 

10.*000 

15*000 

15*000 

1 20*000 

Santa Cathaiina 

8*000 

1 12£000 

8*000 

12*000 

7*000 

10*000 

— 

— 

Rio Grande do Sul .... 

6*000 

18*000 

1 6*000 

25*000 

7*000 

20*000 

5*000 

25*000 

Mintis Geraes 

9*000 

15*000 i 

1 4*000 

15*000' 

: 10*000 

15*000 

12*000 

20*000 

Oovaz 

lOiUOOO 

1.5*000 

10*000 

15*000 ; 

10*000 

20*0(X) 

10*000 

20*000 

Matto Grosso 

10*000 

20*000 i 

10*000 

16*000 

— 

103000 

10*000 

20*000 

Acre 

1.5*000 

20*000 

12*000 

16*000 

1 

1 


, 



It may be noted that the smiths prefer to work on their own account in their 
shops and that locksmiths {serralheiros) arid others executing the finer types of 
work receive wages which approximate to those of the mechanics. Assistants 
earn about half the wage of the respective principals. 

Other artisans receive salaries varying in accordance with the kind of work ; 
timber workers earn from 5 $0,00 to 10 §000 per day and the boatmen of the rural 
areas served by river navigation earn from 3 $000 to 10 $000 per day. 

Workers employed at kilns (oleiros) receive pay varying from 3 $000 to 8 $000 
in the States of the North East and from 5 $000 to 7 $000, in some cases as much 
as 1 8. ^000 and 20 $000, in the Southern States. 

The so-called em terra workers usually earn a little less than other workers. 



except in the case of specialised workers, i, e., those employed in the construction of 
terraces (cavoqueiros) and trenches (valleiros) who earn higher pay. 

It results that from the concurrence of a number of factors, agricultural w'ages 
in Brazil in the rural areas, and in correspondence with the peculiar conditions of 
each area, have of late years been subject to noticeable fluctuations, reaching the 
highest levels in the centres of production of coffee, oranges, cotton, sugar and cacao. 
This is due not only to the i)rices at which these products come on the markets, 
but also to the scarcity of labour especially at the time of harvest. It is to be 
observed that this scarcity of labour causes a rise in wages also in centres where 
conditions are critical and there is disorganisation of labour. 

The report of the enquiry shows that in ce?:tain States there is a growing 
tendency for a transfer of rural population to the cities and populous centres, and 
the necessity is dwelt on of checking this phenomenon and of finding means to render 
life on the fazendas more comfortable and attractive. Here we have the more 
strictly social aspect of the life in the country districts, in which the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment is equally interested. G. C. 


Aspecto da economia rural l)rasi 1 eira. >Salarios ruraes. Inquerito annual feito pelo 
Service de Inspec^ao e Fomeiito Agncolas. Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Com- 
luercio do Brasil, 1929. 

Amiuario do Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio, 1929. Publicado 
pelo vServieo de informa 96es. Rio de Janeiro. 1929. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 

The New Organisation for the Co-operative Sale of Olive Oil in Spain. 

(3ne of the most keenly discussed problems in recent years in Spain, the fore- 
most among the olive growing countries of the world, has been that of co-oper- 
ative organisation of the producers of olive oil for the sale of their product. Such an 
organisation has been at last planned upon sound teclmical and economic bases, 
and, more especially as the outcome of the activit}^ of the National Avssociation of 
the Olive Growers of Spain', is already well on the way to realisation. After careful 
consideration of the production of and trade in oil in vSpain, the need for such an 
organi.sation was unanimously recognised by the meeting of olive growers held in 
Madrid on 28 and 29 of last October. 

This fundamental branch of Spanish rural economy is undoubtedly passing 
through a critical period due essentially to the fact that the attention of the growers 
has been almost exclusively directed on production, while the marketing problem 
has been neglected and intermediaries have been allowed to dominate this field of 
action. These persons have been able to accmiiulate large fortunes and to provide 
themselves with equipment of every kind, warehouses, means of transport, etc., and 
have thereby secured the posts of vantage on the markets. The net has thus been, 
so to speak, closely drawn round the growers and they have been rendered powerless 
to act while there has been an enormous sacrifice of their interests. At present the 
general opinion is that, if a remedy is not quickly found for this absurd state of 
affairs, the position of the olive growers will become more than ever difficult, tak- 
ing into accoimt that the area of olive growing has increased from an average of 
1,431,027 hectares in the period 1909-10 to 1913-14 to 1,787,138 in 1928-29 and that 



the increase in production has been from an average of 2,196,974 quintals in the 
same period to about 6,656,388 quintals in 1927-28 (i) ; with a tendency to increase, 
thanks to the constant improvement in methods of cultivation and to the liberal 
use of fertilisers. Complaints are made that owing to the increase in supplies without 
adequate diversion to the export market the price paid to the grower is steadily 
falling $0 that there is even a danger that the reduction of the returns of his labour 
may eventually oblige him to give up cultivation. It has thus appeared of the 
utmost irnportance for the growers to free themselves from the yoke of the useless 
and expensive system of middlemen, and to combine for the purpose in a great co- 
operative organisation such as that which has recently been formed. The scheme 
consists in the gradtial establishement of “ co-operative nuclei’' in the main olive 
growing zones of the country , the first of which has already taken shape in the 
centre of largest production, and is known as the Union de OlivicuUores de Jam, 
legally constituted on 25 October last. The second of these will shortly be established 
in Cordova, another province of great importance for the production of olive oil, 
and in this way a national co-operative system will be quickly built up. 

The plan adopted which forms an organic whole represents a fortunate adap- 
tatidn of the system of the Canadian pools to the s^)ecial conditions of Spain and 
is the result of exhaustive enquiries made by^ a Commission set up for the purpose. 
The advice has also been obtained of well known experts, growers and traders 
and a campaign was also undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining the views of the 
great mass of persons concerned. 

The fundamental lines of the new organisation will now be indicated. 

The selling organisations will assume the form of agricultural syndicates or 
unions, it being understood that the Spanish type of syndicate is very comprehensive 
and of a kind to lend itself readily to the exercise of co-operative activities (2). 
Such unions may also be directed at other subsidiary or complementary ob- 
jects authorised by the law although the establishment of sejiarate organisations 
is preferable in these cases. The advisability of smaller local organisations is also 
recognised. At the opposite end of the scale there will shortly be a Central 
Committee for sales confined to Spanish territory.* 

The so-called “ co-operative nuclei ” will as a rule cover one or more provinces 
and will be governed by common regulations in regard to detail, their organisation 
having to correspond to the conditions of the various zones. Each group or 
nucleus will assist growers in the respective areas, will have its own property and 
will be self-governing as regards its internal affairs. They will however — and this 
is an essential point — adopt identical procedure in respect of sales which will be 
effected by means of a central joint agency. 

As a certain time will be required for the complete realisation of the scheme, ar- 
rangements have been made for the admission into each nucleus of members belong- 
ing to neighbouring provinces, while awaiting the formation of the respective union. 
Thus membership of the Jacn Olive Growers Union is open to growers of the 
provinces of^CordoVa and Granada and growers of Ciudad Real may also be members ; 
while growers of the provinces of Seville, Malaga, etc., may be admitted into the Cor- 


(1) See: International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1928-29. ‘ International Institute of 
Agriculture, Kome, 1929. 

(2) 111 .Spain tie co-operative societies have no legal baste proper ; nearly all the societies however are 
.constituted on the basis of the law on asrociations of 30 June 1887. The special law on the agricultural 
sjmdicates is dated 28 January 1926, Imixirtant provisions in respect of these were enacted by the 
Royal Decree of 31 November 1929. {Gaceta de Madrid, No. 351, 27 November 1929). 
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dova Union. Steps have been taken to render possible the rapid formation of these 
nuclei in the central region, in Aragon, or wherever there is evidence of urgent 
demand for organisation. Precedence will be given to regions where the difficulties 
referred to are widespread and acute. 

With a view to ensuring the strictly co-operative character of the organisa- 
tion it is provided that^ no interest shall be paid on the contributions made by mem- 
bers, as will be seen, in proportion to their respective production, interest being paid 
instead to a limited extent on volimtary contributions only. ICach member will 
have a single vote, the large growers only having the exercise of two or at most three 
votes in proportion to the total operations effected through the medium of the 
society within the last two years. In the case of dissolution of the imion, only so far 
as has been previously agreed will the members be entitled to receive any proceeds 
which as a rule will be reserved for firms and similar undertakings, in accordance 
with one of the objects expressly indicated, namely that of “creating or encouraging 
co-operative or mutual aid institutions in the olive growing regions of vSpain The 
character of the new organisations is even more clearly shown b}" the terms of their 
constitution which forbid any activity undertaken for profit simph' and state that 
their object must be not “ a gain in itself, but the protection of the legitimate in- 
terests of members, securing to them the just reward of their work, always observ- 
tiig the principles of mutual aid and agricultural co-oj)eration 

Passing on to the method of working, one of the most delicate and essential 
questions considered was that of the obligation of the members to sell their pro- 
duct for a given period onl\“ through the agency of the society. The solution 
adopted is less strict in application than that accepted in other coimtries by this 
type of society, in so far as that while there the members are as a rule pledged to 
deliver the whole product except that part kept back for family consumption, in 
the case of the Spanish societies the members are pledged not dispose of the com- 
modity except by the agency or b\' the consent of the society'. Every member ma>" 
deliver the product either all at once or at different times, as it is more convenient 
to himself to place it on the market. With the consent of the society sales may also 
be made to third parties. On the other hand, the sale without the knowledge of 
the society of even the srnalle.st quantity of the product is absolutely prohibited. 
The obligation lasts for at least five years ; beginning from the fifth year members 
may withdraw from the pool on giving two months notice, taking effect at the end of 
the year. 

With the delivery of the product to the society the problem of its valuation and 
its payment arises. With this object it is considered best to make a single pool with 
all qualities received and to adopt one year as the pooling period. This method 
makes it necessary to determine the values of the oils with reference to a 
small number of tj^pe qualities. The co-operatiw society will publish as often as 
may be necessary its quotations for such type qualities and the rules for grading, 
so that those concerned may know at any moment the provisional price of their oil 
and will thus be in a position to decide wdien it w'ill suit them to sell. 

The system of scaling of payments over a certain time which is usually adopted 
by co-operative societies of this kind is here planned on quite simple lines. There 
will be an initial payment which will be the largest, a single intermediate paymient 
and a final settlement at the close of the season. In practice the system will func- 
tion as follows, according to the rules of the Ja<§n Olive Growers' Union : on taking 
over an oil consignment, the society shall pay to the member : i. within four days, a 
sum varying from 6o to 75 jier cent, of the provisional value at the current price 
quotation ; 2. on two dates in the year to be fixed b}^ the Management Council in 



such a way as to ccaucide with the period during which the money is most needed 
on the farms, another sum which with the previous payment will make up 90 per 
cent, of the provisional value (intermediate payment). 

The distribution of any balance there may be will not be effected at an equal 
rate per arroha (kg. 11.5) but in proportion to the provisional valuation. In this 
way premiums will result for those who take the trouble to produce superior quali- 
ties which can be more advantageously placed on the market. 

Before proceeding to the final distribution, however, account has to be taken 
of the expenses of the period of operation and of some part of other expenditure dis- 
tributed over several periods, and in the following manner : 

1. The aggregate provisional valuation of all the separate consignments made 
to the society is divided by the total quantity of the product ; the average pro- 
visional valuation per unit of product is thus obtained. 

2. B'rom the total sum resulting from the sales the expenses as alread)^ in- 
dicated are deducted ; the difference represents the net return on the sales. 

3. The net return of the sales is divided by the total quantity of the product ; 

in this way the actual net price per unit of product is obtained. ' 

4. The actual net price per unit of product divided by the average provisional 
valuation per unit of product gives a quotient known as the " characteristi; , 
coefficient of the period 

5. The final price to be paid to each member is found by multiplying the pro- 
visional valuation of the consignment of oil made by him by the characteristic 
coefficient of the period. 

In the final distribution, however, the member will not receive the total amount 
of the difference between the final price as calculated above and the advances he 
has already received, .since two deductions have to be made on this amount : (a) a 
deduction for amortisation of the material and plant, fixed at the rate of one hundredth 
of a peseta per kilogramme of oil, which may be raised, by vote of the general meet- 
ing, to one and a half hundredth in the case of members who have belonged to the 
co-operative society for less than five years; (b) a proportional deduction , for the work- 
ing fund, of one per cent, on the price of oil resulting from the annual settlement, a 
deduction the amount of which will however remain the property of the member with 
the obligation of leaving it for four y^ears at the disposal of the co-operative scxiiety. 
In other words after the settlement at the end of the fifth year he can withdraw the 
deduction of the first year, and after that of the sixth year he can withdraw the 
deduction of the second year and so on. 

The system of payments distributed as explained over the year will clearly^ 
involve a less immediate need of actual cash and hence a greater possibility of 
obtaining ordinary funds for working ; the proportional deduction referred to will 
on the other hand ensure a considerable working capital, while the fixed deduction 
will in time supply large sums with which to meet expenses for working material 
and for subwsidiary services. However these sources of income are not sufficient, 
as provision has to be made for premises for storage, for containers, filters, lorries, 
etc. and for the capital for paying the advance of 60 to 76 per cent, on the value of 
the oil consignments made by the members, at least up to the time when fimds from 
sales are available. Hence, since it is incumbent on the members to have the 
necessary resources ready as soon as possible, they are expected to pay a direct 
contribution to the working expenses, such contribution to consist of : 

I. A quota equal to 8 per cent, of the value of the annual average production 
of each member in the la.st two years. The member shall pay the fourth part of 
this on entering the union and the remainder at different periods as decided by the 



Management Council and on the following conditions : (a) 40 days’ notice at least 
is to be given ; (b) no payment may exceed one fourth of the entire sum ; (c) in any 
one year not more than half of the whole sum shall be paid ; 

2. The subscription of an additional security for the proportional part belong- 
ing to each member in connection with the credit operations which the society must 
undertake, the liability being however limited to a sum equal to once the quota as 
above, which may be increased by one-fourth so as to correspond if necessary to 
the proportional part of the losses incurred by fall of prices or by any failure to 
pay on the part of purchasers of the product. In this way a guarantee is given of 
the utmost security, which the most exacting bank will accept, without need to have 
recourse to unlimited joint and several liability wliich is inapplicable in this case 
and which Spanish growers would not admit. 

In addition an entrance fee is levied at a rate to be fixed by the Management 
Council ; this will be used for the exj>enses of constitution of the society. 

Provision is however also made that during the first months of 1930 the organ- 
isation under review shall resort largely to credit to meet the initial payment for 
the oil consignments received ; that as to say, provision is made for the opening of 
a current account guaranteed by a part of the statutory quotas paid by the members, 
the additional guarantee subscribed by them, the bills of exchange released in connec- 
tion with the sales made and the warehouse certificates of the oil not yet sold. 

The sums gradually amassed from the sales will ensure the normal working 
of the new co-operative unions. In each one of these, however, there has been formed, 
as a special .section, a rural credit bank each with a staff and a separate accounting 
office, under the superintendence of a specially appointed committee, when it is not 
thought better to apply to an already existing organisation for this ser^dce. This 
credit bank will in particular be of assistance to the numerous small growers. 

As soon as the first “ co-o|)erative nuclei” have made tueir appearance, the 
Central Commission for vSales already mentioned will be formally constituted, which 
is to be the exclusive organisation for sales handling. In the meantime every pro- 
vincial union will press on the formation of local or district representatives bodies, 
while already existing associations and syndicates may act as such. 

It is considered essential for the fuller development of the scheme to have the 
support of subsidiary organisations of a commercial character, able to supplement 
the action exercised, e. g. by purchasing oil from third parties and by dealing on 
other markets. There is a proposal for forming as rapidly as possible a limited 
liability company' of which the shares should be held exclusively' by' co-o|3erative 
societies forming part of the system or by' similar societies. Such a company 
might render considerable services, as it might for example undertake to promote 
the formation of a series of companies among Spanish speaking countries, Spanish- 
Argentine, Spanish-Cuban, etc., in which one half of the capital should be owned by 
Spanish co-operative societies for production of oil or other products. It is thought 
that a Spanish-Brazilian company might for example undertake to market with ad- 
vantage in Brazil the oils or other products of Spain, while it might also encourage 
the marketing in Spain of large quantities of Brazilian coffee. With a view to effect- 
ing the largest possible export of the surplus product, the advisability is urged of 
encouraging direct relations between the co-operative societies of Spanish growers 
and the large consumers' organisations of Europe and America. 

G.C. ^ 

Antonio Oasc6n y Mikam6n : Organizacibn cooperativa de la veiita de los aceites 
espanoles. Asociacibn Nacional de Olivareros de Espana. Madrid, 1928. 



1 ) 0 . : Hacia la orgaiiizaci 6 n cooperativa para la venta de los aceites espafioles. Char- 
las con los olivicultores de Jat^n. Madrid, 1929. 

Organizacidn cooperativa para la venta de los aceites de oliva espaiioles. Boletln de 
Agricultura tecnica y economical No. 259, October 1929, Ministerio de Bconomia Nacioiial, 
vServicio de publicaciones agricolas. Madrid, 1929- 

Estatutos de la ITnidn de Olivicultores de Jaen. (Sindicato de ventas, filial de la Aso- 
dacion Nacional de Olivareros de Kspaila). Jaen, 1929. 

The Central Society of Agriculture in Latvia. 

The operations of the Central Society of Agriculture in Latvia (Riga) extend 
to the whole country, the object of the Society being the general promotion of agri- 
cultural progress " by means of the co-ordinated activity of the agricultural asso- 
ciations of which there is a considerable number with varied objects, technical 
and economic. On i May 1928 the number of constituent societies was 451, of 
which 204 were agricultural properly speaking, including 112 for live stock testing, 
66 for the milk industry, ig for land improvement, 9 for the development of house- 
hold management instruction., 8 for the joint utilisation of farm machinery, 5 
breeders’ societies, 5 societies for apiculture, 4 for horticulture and 19 miscella- 
neous. 

More especially the Society proposes to realivse its objects : 

1. by a popularisation of the agricultural sciences through publication of 
studies on agriculture in general and on special branches ; 

2. by the foundation of agricultural schools or encouragement of their found- 
ation, by the establishment of experimental stations, demonstration farms and 
rural museums, etc. : 

3. by encouraging the sale of agricultural products and the purchase of seeds 
and fertilisers and by proceeding — through the medium of the co-operative socie- 
ties — to the purchavSe of machines and generally of all agricultural requisites ; 

4. by the encouragement of the formation of .societies for livestock testing, 
co-operative dairies and kindred organisations ; 

5. by the organisatoii of exliibitions and prize competitions, visits to the farms 
of members, l^ie preparation of projects for crop increase, the a)llection of data on 
co-operation, etc. 

The agricultural societies in general, the rural co-operative societies and unions 
all belong to the Central vSociety. The separate organisations may be represented 
on it b}^ a maximum of five delegates appointed by their respective general meeting 
and each delegate has the right to exercise one vote. 

The Society is administered by a Management Commitee, consisting of five 
members and three substitutes, elected for three years. The chairman is chosen 
from among these and is appointed annually by the general meeting. Funds are 
obtained by members’ subscriptions, the income fronji the farms belonging to the 
Society and by subsidies from the central co-operative unions and from the State. 

It is interesting to examine the actual work accomplished by this organisa- 
tion as appears from the report of the 1928 financial year. The activities are distrib- 
uted among a number of sections and special offices and may be summarised as 
follows : 

The Publishing Section works for agricultural progress by means of the publi- 
cation of manuals gnd books of practical interest for the rural classes. 

' The Section for Agricultural Education which also deals with the educative 
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cinematograph, has supplied to about 300 regional societies 400,000 metres of films 
for 400 displays. 

The Institute of Rural Economy in the course of its meetings of January 1928 
examined the questions relating to the preparation of the farm accountancy material, 
the. fixing of prices of agricultural products, the organisation of the live stock 
market intended for consumption in the different countries of Western Europe and 
the question of cereal pools. 

The Eabour Office examined in the course of the 'year the labour required by the 
farmers. 

The Office of Wholesale and Retail Prices published regularly four times a week 
bulletins of the enquiries on the prices of cereals, seeds, flour, forage, potatoes, dairy 
products, cattle and meat. 

The Office of Farm Accountancy carried out a survey of 60 farms with a view 
to obtaining the comparative data on the conditions of agricultural production. 

The Institute for the protection of plants and trees organized 17 propaganda 
lectures. 

The Section for after school instruction held 698 lectures attended by 63,452 
persons, and 207 courses which were followed by 12,261 students. 

The vSection of co-operation made special efforts for the formation of societies 
for the joint utilisation of agricultural machines and of stock breeding societies, 
and provides for the audit of almost all the dairy societies belonging to the Central 
Society. 

The Agricultural Section which makes use of the .services of two higher agricul- 
tural experts resident at Riga and of 20 provincial experts, who have the duty of 
supervising cultivation in the fields, organised 41 courses and 390 lectures for the 
treatment of agricultural c|uestions ; it approved in addition ^93 schemes for re- 
organisation of farms and 525 projects for experimental fields. 

vSpecial work was done by the Section for Agricultural Experiment in regard to 
seed selection. 

The Eands Improvement Office retains the services of ig specialists who in the 
financial year under consideration has drafted schemes for the clearing and improve- 
ment of 9131.61 hectares. For draining lands with surplus water 1061.30 km. 
of drainage was provided, and plans for irrigation and drainage were drawn up by 
42 societies for land improvement. 

Mention is also made of ; tlie Section of horticulture to which 10 instructors 
are attached, the Section for livestock breeding with 28 instructors, which has brought 
about the formation of 18 new testing societies, making the complete number of 
these 30 ; the Section for the milk industry, the household management Section, 
the Farm Machinery E:?q)eriment station and the so-called technical Section , which 
in 1928 made a special study of the effect of temperature on milk production in 8 co- 
operative dairies, and established 12 stations for the joint utilisation of farm 
machines. 


ha Societe Centrale d' Agriculture de Eettonie. Ses huts et son organisation. 

Eatvijas Eauksaimniecibas Centralbledribas. I)arl)ibas parskats par aiku liio. i, 
Maija 1927 grada lids i. maijam 1928. gada (XXII. darbibas gad.s). Riga, 1928. 



MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

The Meat Industry on the §outh American Ccmtinent. 

For several years past there has been a conflict of interests between the industry 
of stock fanning for export and the packing " industry for export of frozen or 
chilled meat. This gives rise to a divergence of views and of economic outlook 
in regard to the future of the two industries and to their possible co-existence and 
harmonious relations. 

It will be of advantage to state the two views side by side, beginning with that 
of the economists who maintain the view of the stock farmers of South America. 

— Xhe owners of pasture lands and stock breeders anticipate a decrease 
in returns and in economic independence, in view of the growing development of 
the companies which have built up the packing industry and dominate the export 
trade and the distribution of frozen and chilled meat. 

South American economists give their reasons for protecting returns from the 
land and agricultural profits by the following main arguments : 

The great companies which cause the main anxiety to farmers are at present 
six in number : five American and one English. They own packing plants in Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Madagascar 
and in other places of less importance. 

After the war the American companies obtained predominance, especially in 
Argentina. 

The companies, so-called independent, formed b}^ Dutch, German and French 
capital are less strong, and according to the Argentine writers are likely to be ab- 
sorbed by the American companies. 

There is little hope of any useful rivalry growing up among these meat trusts ; 
on the other hand the farmers fear their coming to an agreement, as it is known 
that the whole of these trusts form an economic unit handling a working capital 
of more of 350 million pounds sterling. 

The studies made in Argentina the results of which are made available by 
Dr. Richelet indicate the great international importance of the South American 
question. . 

It is maintained on the other hand that the world production of meat and its 
distribution has not up to now sufiiciently attracted the attention of members of 
international congresses and of the Governments, there being no adequate recog- 
nition of the conflict between the industrial and the agricultural interests, nor of 
the consumers’ interest. 

The world live stot:k supply, actual and possible, is in excess of any consump- 
tion requirements due to the increavSe in the world’s population and to the policy of 
population increase in the nations which have to count upon their birth rate. 
In addition there are in South America extensive areas which could be utilised 
by an extension of stockbreeding. At the same time the quantities placed 
upon the markets by the meat packers and dealers are not in due proportion 
to the increase in population and to consumption requirements in meat. It is. 
on the basis of this want of commercial equilibrium that tiie so-called Confedera- 
tion or agreement, dating from 1 91 1, was concluded among the American and Brit- 
ish meat packing companies established on the banks of the Plate River. Their 
agreement was to limit the number of head of stock to be slaughtered in Argentina 
and in Uruguay and intended for the British markets. 
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Although the companies deny the existence of such a convention for limiting 
the production of the South American countries with loss to these countries and 
to the European consumers, the danger attending such an agreement — and it is 
clear that Such an agreement has been in existence from 1926 — is, shown by the 
fall in the prices of live stock in Argentina and by the accompanying rise in the 
market value of the companies’ shares. Hence it seems clear that this limitation, 
the real intention of which would l:)e to secure loading of South American 
meat on the companies’ steamers, while the avowed object is reduction in 
costs, has an influence on all the other meat markets and is detrimental to the 
development on the South American continent of production of a food commodity 
which is in demand throughout the world. There is besides the economic menace 
or possibility involved that the agreement between these tw^o groups of trading 
interests, the American and the British, will extend later, so as to obtain the ad- 
vantage of joint working of business, to other South American markets and to 
other agricultural commodities of prime necessity , w'hich the South American con- 
tinent could supply on a larger scale to the European markets in competition with 
those exported by the Bhiglish sj:>eaking countries. 

Anxiet)’- is felt lest at a given moment the six large packers, as these trusts 
are called, may give preference to the products of the English sj)eaking countries, 
the reason given being that of avoiding any competition between the companies, 
but the object being to lower the value ol South American i)roducts. 

It is also feared that these Companies, which carry on trade without dis- 
tinction in products coming from their packing stations in different countries and 
continents, may limit the ])Ossible competition of products of superior quality , in 
the interest of other products of inferior quality, the sale of which they desire to 
ensure. This would involve a danger for Argentina and Uruguay, which pay 
sj)ecial attention to the steady improvement of their livestock production. 

There is thus an international side to the question of interest to the European 
consumers. 

In so far as live stock form the raw material of an important group of industries 
and the statistics show that the larger part of the total export of these South 
American countries consists of products of the stock breeding industry, it would 
be a mistake to study the cpiestion on the statistical basis of the present stocks 
of the separate exporting countries, instead of on the basis of the world require- 
ments of consumers which the South American continent could satisfy on a much 
larger scale when the relations between the stock breeding industry and the meat 
industry and trade have been establivshed on equitable lines, in the common in- 
terest of all the countries w^hich export or import meat. 

With a view to the consumers’ interest and the possibility of developing pro- 
duction of live stock on the South American continent attention should l3e given to 
the establishment of international agreements and concordats wdiich may effect the 
harmonising of the development of the two industries now in conflict. 

As regards the economic safeguarding of live st(x:k production and of landed 
property, it is natural that the principal South American countries are hoping 
to stem by internal regulation or by agreements between consortia of exporters and 
European importers’ consortia, foreign speculation in their products. 

Attention has been given to the organisation of resistance by tlie agriciiltural 
associations on the basis of the ascertainment of present and future supplies 
and of the progress of co-operation in Eurojie, as well as of the development of 
European protectionist theories, StativStics have shown that France has become 
an exporter of live cattle, because it prefers to import for home consumption 


chilled meat of first quality bought at half price to the general advantage 
of French economy. It has been recognised that the South American countries 
cannot progressively increase , their live stock production, because they 
no means of directly stimulating the demand on a large scale of their chief 
product and must therefore await the bid of the forcvStallers and subinit to their 
prices while they will not succeed in establishing national slaughterhouses and 
packing plants for the export trade, or in internationalising the question so as to 
organise intercontinental co*-operation, even limited to special groups of exporting 
and importing consortia. 

The Argentine writers express the conviction that the question must becoine 
international, since the agreements of the packers’ trusts resolve themselves, in 
their opinion, into an agreement, to the breeders’ detriment, to limit the pro- 
duction of a country or of a group of countries, or to achieve lower prices of the 
original products ; or to the detriment of the consumers, so regulating distribution 
as to rule the markets and to influence the prices that retail trade is prepared to 
pay. They consider that this freedom on the part of the trusts to contract 
creates anti-economic monopolies under the cloak of agreements for organisation of 
production and of regulation or stabilisation of the sale, and in this way, does much 
to restrict the world demand for a product of increasing consumption, while check- 
ingithe endeavours made by many countries for the improvement of stockfarming 

a^d^n.e^ On the other hand the North American ec defend the point 

of view of the meat trusts put forw^ard the following arguments : 

The food problem which is an organic part of the problem of the meat in-" 
dustry and trade, is becoming increasingly international, that is to say it has 
.increasingly less national interest for the exporting or importing countries ; and 
this is exactly why this industry and trade should make provision, on the basis 
of the world consumption demand, to promote by means of the establishment of 
refrigerating works and of the transport required, the development of live stock 
production "in the immense territories still to t>e utilised, thus supplementing the 

methods of animal husbandry. , . , . -i 

Among the foodstuffs of world consumption the trade iii which is necessarily 
organised in ‘‘big business”, the meat trade is the one which is most subject 
to the dissensions and disputes of the various schools which study the science 
and the policy of the feeding of nations and individuals. The great provisioning 
firms of the world should take account of the possible variations and divergences o 
public opinion in the different countries 

Account should be taken of the fact that the production of tef m countries 
of greater density of population, increases with the intensive cultivation m spite 
of the limitation of cultivable lands. In this connection Belgium may be nien- 
tioiied where before the war the head of live stock per unit of area was greater than 

the United States. . 4. xu 

To estimate from the standpoint of the inter national trade m meat, tne un- 
known quantity of protectionist policy of the important European countries is 
particularly difficult, nor is it possible for countries which have large unpopulated 
or nearly so tracts of country to utilise them by means of animal hushMdry 
methods apart from intensive cultivation. In making the calculation a number o 
criteria must be kept in view, such as questions of population, and social, hygienic 

and banking questions. , • • 

The large American meat companies calculate with sufficient proDaDiiity . 

(a) that the great depression of the live stock industry and the so-callea 



crisis of the gahaderos, which occurred after the war, is at an end, the prices 
having risen from 1924 onwards ; 

(b) that the South American continent will remain less populated than 
the other continents and that an immense increase in its export of meat can be 
effected, if stock breeding is further developed on industrial lines, and that the 
continent will be the factor of primary importance in the world situation as re- 
gards the^meat trade and also that in cereals ; 

' y (c) that in consequence of this situation, which seems likely to lx? a lasting 
one, the food resources of the soil will always exceed the needs of the popula- 
tion ; 

{d) that on the other hand the cost of the distribution of meat and agri- 
cultural commodities in the world is increasing to a more alarming extent than the 
production cost of agricultmal products ; 

(e) that a certain check has occurred in the progress of this distribution, 
for the last two years vSome European countries have been tending to reduce 
th^ir importation of chilled meat either on some theories of hygiene or with a 
SX^w to the consumption of national products or for reasons based on monetary 
policy . 

The following conclusions may be deduced from these considerations taken 
as a whole : the question of the fair profit of vSouth American breeders is more com- 
plex than is supposed, since it largely depends on the general development of 
agriculture and co-operative organisation ; reliance must chiefly be placed on the 
technical progress of the commercial system of distribution of meat for avoiding 
the periodical losses of producers due to fluctuations of supply and demand. For 
this purpose technical modifications of the supply of live stoek are essential, such 
as will be efiected by more intensive systems of stock raising although involving 
more labour, while it is also necessary to encourage a ])rogressi v^e organisation iii 
the demand for meat addressed to the traders, as w'ell as a larger investment of 
capital in the great stock farming enterprises. Vp to this time capital has not 
been forthcoming for these larger investments which are necessary for meeting the 
needs of owners of pasturelands. 

The capitalists are rightly anxious to take into account that it is agriculture 
as a whole, and not the stockbreeding industry as a part, which must be watched in 
regard to export capacity or which calls for international trading ; that the 
possibility of this expansion de|>ends on the prices of the whole agricultiual pro- 
duction and that these depend mainly on the food and monetary policy of the 
European countries. If the increase of the meat consuming capacity in Europe 
after the war is an ascertained fact and it is also a fact that the purchasing powder 
of many importing countries is reduced, it w^^uld be unwise to count upon the 
increase of meat consumption, as shown by^ statistics, to bring about the 
increase of exportation. 

The North American economists add that it should be borne in mind that 
the comparative development of countries which have abundance of pastureland 
and of herds depends also on numerous climatic, demographic and commercial 
factors. 

The future of the stock farmers is a question of “ big business ”, that is to 
say of very large industrial and trading combinations, capable of opening new 
markets. 

The large trusts are essential for achieving a greater economy , in particular 
the utilisation of every sort of product and by-product of stock farming at the same 
time. The ” efficient cause ” of these great international combinations is not 



inherent in the special technique of the packing industry but in the iiecessity of 
ensuring and guaranteeing the distribution on the largest po^ible scale. I® 
to meet^the requirements of the different consumption markets, there is need for a 
wise central direction of these economic nexus and ^e most intelligent ^apaaty 
for organisation, since there are dangers to be avoided whenever the 
units are too large for the administrative and technical ca.pacity, just as there are 
dangers to be avoided when competition is an end in itself. 

\he general needs demand a few new meat trusts and a fruitful and constant 

South American stock farmers are unfounded so far as b^-^d on the fact of the 
increasing prevalence of North American capital oyer British and Euro^an cap- 
ital in these trusts ; that the proposal of expropriating for national utility pm- 
poses the American and British packing firms or of replacing them by national enter- 
prises would not resolve the capitalist commercial question which is the one that 
Lould be first considered ; that stock farmers must not forget that the “^^t in- 
dustry and trade has developed in Argentina side by side with the refrigerating 
industry and that on the further development of this latter will depend 
of the South American continent. This future in a secondary sense is bound up 
with the development of national and international co-operative institutions in 

these^cmn^^^^^ working of economic laws the conflict tends to reach ad- 

iustinelit gradually, as the development of the large commercial enterprises stim- 
ulates the^eographical specialisation of the production, together with a further 
relation of L world meat market and the elimination of the conservatism o 
the consumers in countries where it is possible to carry out a strict system 

..id in conclusion -we„ .. tec.™ 

and effect of a new economic situation in the stockfarming indiis^try. Ihey were 
found to be at the service of the whole world. The centre of this capitalistic 
Stion pte. .to the w., horn Btil.in to the 

for many other powerful international combinations and especially for European 

capitah^re jj^^hing to prevent free competition between the Companies and the 
co-oiierative federations and confederations of farmers to the common advantage 
of the* two Americas and of Kurope and even of Australia. ir 

The South American countries might well follow the example of Denmark 

and New Zealand in effecting a co-operative organisation CTv^Sns of 

The apparent conflict will be overcome, not by legislative pro 
economic safeguards or of international law, but by new economic har~smg 
forces tending to check or counterbalance the capitalist speculation on the trade 
in South American products. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 


The above is a statement of the divergence of views between the South Amer- 
ican writers on rural economy and the North American 
economy, and it is not proposed here to examine the .Pf 

viewed from the point of view of international or intercontinental economic 
policy. w jf 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATIOIS; 
Summary of Laws and Regulations. 


Great Britain. — An Act to regulate the sale and manufacture of artificial cream. 

— 19 & 20 Geo. 5, ch. 32 (10 May 1929). 

[The Act gives a definition of the word “ cream " and lays down that no person may 
5 £ or oner or expose for sale as cream any substance which does not comply with that 
detmition. In the cases of substances which are classed by the Act as “ artificial cream ” 
the word cream '' must be immediately preceded bv the word "artificial" Recep- 
tacles used for the conveyance of artificial cream must have the words " artilicial cream ’ ’ 

receptacle itself or on a label securely 
attached to such receptable. Artificial cream may not be manufactured, .sold or exTX)sed 
or kept for sale except at properly registered premises]. 


a Creditului agri 


Rumania. — Lege pentre organizarea Creditului Funciar rural si 
col. 29 Juhe 1929. — Monitorul. Oficial, N. 183 (20 August 1929). 

[This law au^orizes the constitution m accordance with tlie conditions laid down 
in the law itself of civil societies for rural land credit and agricultural credit societies for 
gaiitmg credits to meet the needs of agriculture and the agricultural industries, facilitate 
their development, cariy out land improvements, intensify cultivation and lastlv finance 
the purchase of rural landed property. 

Civil Soceties for rural land credit. — The.se societies shall be compo.sed of at least 
one hundred landowners who possess land the minimum value of which according to 
the land tax register is 50 million lei. In the term " rural landowner " the law includes 
agricultural land (cultivated fields, vineyards, meadows, fore.sts, etc.) sit- 
pated within urban districts and municipalities. Legal personality will be granted to 
them pro^aded they satisfy the provisions laid down in the Commercial legislation on 
limited liability compames. The usual notification to the Chamber of Commerce is how- 
ever not required. 
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The subscribed capital must not be less than 20 million lei and at least 30 % of 
the total capital must be paid at the first instalment. The liability of each iiidividuad 
shareholder does not exceed the share of capital subscribed by him. 

The capital of each civil society for rural land credit is composed (a) of named shares 
which can only be subscribed by rural owners, agricultural societies and associations, 
agricultural and credit co-operative societies ; the total value of these shares must not 
exceed that of the society’s capital ; {h) of the sums obtained from the 2 % deducted 
from each mortgage loan granted by the society, in return for which will be given named 
shares. 

The following operations may be carried out by civil societies for rural land credit : 
I. mortgage loans on rural lands ; tliCvSe loans will be granted in cash or in the form of land 
bonds repayable in annual instalments and in short or long terms, with or without 
amortization; 2. loans on the security of tlie pledging of land products of whatsoever 
kind and their derivatives, livestock and farm implements and machinery, etc; (3) loans 
to the Central Co-operative Bank and Credit Co-operative vSocieties in order to enable 
them to grant personal cTedits to smallholders ; 4 finance undertakings and co-operative 
societies for the exploitation of land of every kind and the industrialization of land pro- 
ducts; 5. carry out every kind of banking operations jri favour of the members of the 
Society on tlie security of land bonds issued by the vSociety ; 6. issue mortgage bonds 
provided the approval of the general meeting h(is been secured. 

Other provisions deal in detail with the working of these .societies, the control to be 
exercised by the vState over their activities and the drafting of their statutes. 

Agricultural Credit Societies. Agricultural credit societies are composed on the 
one hand of the State in the person of representatives of the Ministries of Agriculture and 
Domain Lands and of Finance and, on the other, of public institutions or institutions of 
public utility, banks, financial in.stitutions or else of private persons ; they are created, 
by public act or by private deed. Their constitution will be drawn up in the first gen- 
eral meeting of the shareholders and must contain rules regarding the organization, work- 
ing administration, control and liquidation of the society. 

The constitution and any amendments made in it later on must be approved by 
the Council of Ministers. 

The cai)ital belonging to each society must amount at least to 500 million lei, divid- 
ed into shares of at least one thousand each. Agricultural credit societies have the right 
to carry out all the operations effected by civil societies for rural land credit with the 
exception of banking operations in favour of their members. They may grant mortgage 
loans on rural lands whether or not built over and even on lands belonging to persons 
under a disability or to women as i)art of their dowry. 

Loans on pledge shall only be granted for terms not exceeding one year while* loans 
granted to the Central Co-operative bank or Co-operative Credit societies may not exceed 
twice the amount of the capital and reserve funds of tlie lending society. 

Agricultural credit societies can issue bonds if a decision has been taken in this sense 
by the administrative commitee ; the total value of these bonds may not exceed ten 
times the amount of the nominal capital ; if the consent of the general meeting has been 
obtained this figure may be raised to 15 times. 

These bonds may be i.ssued in paper lei or in gold lei or else in foreign currency on 
a gold basis. They .shall be made payable to bearer and fully guaranteed by the mortgage 
credits of the society or else by immoveable property belonging to it. Further bonds 
may not be issued for an amount sxceeding that of the mortgages guaranteeing them. 

The law la.stly contains important provisions concerning the operations enected by 
these societies, concerning arbitration in case of disputes, judicial actions and proceedings 
distraint, sale of immoveables, forfeiture of pledgesetc]. 

Canada (DomNiON). — Order in Council No. 1159 establi.sliing Bgg Regulation.s. 
2 July 1929, — The Canada Gazette, No. 3 (20 July 1929). 

[The Regidations lay down that the Canadian Standards for F<ggs shall be divided 
into four classes : Fresh, Storage, Preserved and Cracked and Dirty. The first three 
classes are again subdivided into grades. The Regulations give an exact definition 
of each grade and cla.ss. Cases containing eggs whether they are of home or foreign 
origin, must bear the correct name of the cia.ss and the grade of the eggs contained 
in them, while in the case of eggs packed in cartons each carton must be marked on 
the top with tlie correct name of the class and grade of the egg. No case or container 
of eggs shall be .sliipped or delivered by any producer or first receiver for the home 
market unle.ss the eggs have been handled and graded and the cases or containers pro- 
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perly marked. First receivers must in addition give to the j3roducer a statement of 
the quantity of eggs bought by him from the particular ]3roducer and a statement of 
the final settlement. Eggs for export or for the interprovincial market must be packed 
in cases bearing the correct name of the class or grade of eggs and the words " Canadian 
• Rules are laid down as to tlie proper packing of the eggs, while shipnient of 
eggs in a lot of twenty-five cases or more will oiilv be allowed on delivery of an export 
or interprovincial certificate of inspection. The Regulations also establish a Govern- 
ment mark of approval to be given after the proper precautions have been taken as 
regards the sampling and examination of the products]. 

Union of vSouth Africa. - Food, Drugs and Disinfectants Act. — Act No. 13. 
1929. — The Union of vSouth Africa Government No. 1772 (3 April 1929). 

[The purposes of this Act as indicated in its title are to regulate the labelling and 
prevent the inqx)rtation or sale of food and drugs wliich are unwholesome or adulterated 
or incorrectly or false described. The Act also regulates the labelling and prevents the 
imix)rtation or sale of disinfectants which are incorrectly or falsely described. Chapter 
II of the Act defines the words " adulterated " or “ falsely described ’’ as applied to 
foods and drugs and prohibits the sale of such food and drugs. It also prohibits the inju- 
rious addition to, abstraction from, and proce.ssing of, foods and drugs as well as the use 
of preservatives and colouring matters imless permitted by regulation. 

Any food, drug or disinfectant may on being imported be anah'zed and where not 
in accordance with the provisions of the present Act t)e destroyed, returned to the port 
of entry or shipment or re-labelled as the case may be. Tlie Act further contains strict 
provisions as to the sale of fiour, meal, bread, coffee, honey and certain dairy products 
as well as of disinfectants. Full ]X)wers are given to the proper insi)ectors to take 
samples for analysis and to seize and disix)se of adulterated articles]. 

South AustkaIvIA. — (ieneral Regulations issued in virtue of the Dairy Industry 
Act, 1928. — 7 August 1929. — vSouth Australian (k)vernment Gazette No. 34 (8 Augu.st 
1929).^ 

I/f'he Regulations after defining the principal terms employed, gives directions for 
the licensing of dairy farms, factories and creameries. The fees pavable for the licenses 
nnd the basis for the computation of .such fees are given together ‘^ ath the standards of 
chemicals, scales, measures and apparatus used for testing cream and milk. Cream and 
butter are graded as choice grade, first grade, second grade, third grade and pastry while 
milk is graded as choicest grade, first grade and .second grade. Regulations are laid down 
as to the samplmg of milk and cream and provisions made for the registration of brands 
to be used on butter packages and for the proper keeping of books of account, records 
and returns. 

After laying down the qualifications that arc required of testers and graders of milk 
and cream the Regulations specifies the measures to be taken to ensure cleanliness and 
sanitation of premises and utensils]. 
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